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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Wdshin^fton,  October  7,  191S. 
Sib:  A  half  dozen  States  are  still  without  laws  requiring  parents 
and  guardians  to  give  their  children  and  wards  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  provisions  made  by  these  States  for  their  education,  and 
thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  without  that  education  and 
training  necessary  for  life,  for  making  a  living,  for  membership  in 
society,  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The 
individual,  society,  and  State  suflfer  as  the  result,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  taxed  for  the 
support  of  schools.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  States  and  Nations  accounted  civilized  and  pro- 
gressive have  attendance  laws  on  their  statute  books,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  principle  of  such  legislation  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  democratic  freedom,  will  hasten  the  needed  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  these  States.  In  other  States  attendance  laws  are  less 
effective  than  they  should  be,  and  education  officers  and  legislators 
want  information  as  to  the  most  effective  laws  of  other  States.  Every- 
where school  officers  and  students  of  education  want  information 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  comparative  studies  of  the  relative 
value  of  various  forms  of  attendance  laws  and  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manu- 
script, prepared  by  W.  H.  Hand,  professor  of  secondary  education 
in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  members  of  this  bureau,  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
RespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner. 
The  Sbcbbtary  op  the  Intbrior. 
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I.  COMPULSORY    ATTENDANCE    LAWS    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

By  \V.  S.  Deffbnbaugh, 
apeckUist  in  Sdtool  Administration,  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  formulation  of  effective  compulsory  attendance  laws  has  been 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  legislators  and  school  officials  for  the 
past  70  years.  The  most  marked  advance  in  enacting  such  laws  has 
been  made  since  1890.  Prior  to  that  date  only  27  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  compulsory  laws,  and  many  of  thes^  were 
inoperative.  Now  43  States  have  them.  How  effectively  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  are  enforced  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  as 
statistics  of  enforcement  are  lacking  in  most  of  the  States  and  in 
many  of  the  city  reports,  but  that  many  essential  factors  are  wanting 
in  some  of  the  laws  will  be  evident  when  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  tabular  digest  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  attempted  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  arguments  for  such  laws  arid  some  of 
the  factors  necessary  in  their  enforcement.  The  reports  of  city  and 
State  superintendents  and  articles  prepared  by  practical  school  men 
are  quoted  freely. 

To  introduce  the  subject,  and  to  help  the  reader  recall  the  early 
history  of  compulsory  education  in  this  country,  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  early  Massachusetts  laws  is  presented. 

In  1642  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  issued  the 
following  order:  * 

This  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters 
in  traiBing  up  their  children  in  learning  and  labor,  and  other  employments  which 
■aay  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereupon  order  and  decree  that  in  every 
Ujfwu  the  choeen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall 
hfoceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the  redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be 
nificiecUy  punished  by  fines  for  the  neglect  thereof,  upon  presentment  of  the  grand 
jory.  or  other  information  or  complaint  in  any  court  within  this  jurisdiction;  and  for 
»lu«  end  they,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  from 
rii&fr  in  time  of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling 

>  Rooords  Mass.  Colony,  Vol.  n,  p.  6. 
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and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  under8taiid 
the  prindplee  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  impoae  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  accounts  to  them  when  they  shall  be  required . 

This  law  did  not  prescribe  where  the  children  should  be  taught. 
All  it  demanded  was  that  they  be  given  instruction  in  certain  sub- 
jects; but  five  years  later,  in  1647,  this  was  remedied  by  the  following 
order:* 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so 
in  these  latter  times,  by  perswading  them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least,  the 
true  sence  and  meaning  of  the  originall  might  bee  clouded  with  glosses  of  saint  seeming 
deceivers;  and  that  learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  indeavors;  It  is  therefore  ordered  by 
this  cowrie  and  authority  thereof  ^  That  every  towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after 
that  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  howsholders,  shall  then  forth- 
with appointe  one  within  theire  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to 
him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  generall,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major  parte 
of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appointe;  provided,  that  tho^e 
who  send  theire  children,  bee  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have 
them  tau^t  for  in  other  townes.  And  it  is  further  ordered y  that  where  any  towne  diall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett  up  a 
grammar  schoole,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may 
bee  fitted  for  the  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above 
one  yeare,  then  every  such  towne  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such 
schoole,  till  they  shall  i)erform  this  order. 

These  two  laws  embodied  the  principles  upon  which  modem  com- 
pulsory education  rests  in  declaring  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cated, that  the  parent  or  the  community  must  provide  suitable 
education,  and  that  the  State  may  compel  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  and  determine  what  these  schools  shall  teach. 

When  the  development  of  the  factory  S3rstem  began  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  population 
began  to  concentrate  in  villages  and  cities,  it  was  found  that  children 
could  do  much  of  the  work  in  the  factories  and  they  were  taken  away 
from  school  for  that  purpose.  It  then  became  evident  that  fiu^ther 
legislation  was  needed,  and  a  ^'factory  law*'  was  enacted  in  1842;  but 
this  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  school 
attendance.  So  great  had  the  evils  of  nonattendance  and  truancy 
become  that  Horace  Mann  gave  especial  attention  to  it  in  his  reports, 
and  by  1850  public  sentiment  had  become  sufficiently  aroused  to  pass 
a  truancy  law.  A  compulsory  attendance  act  followed  in  1852,  and 
that  was  amended  in  1859  to  read  as  follows: 

Sbgtion  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years  shall  annually  during  the  continuance  of  his  conuol  send  such  child  to 


■  Records  Mass.  Coumy,  Voi.  II,  p.  203. 
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tome  public  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  at  least  12  weeks,  if  the 
public  0chool8  of  such  city  or  town  so  IflUg  continue,  6  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be 
crtnsecutive,  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to 
the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20;  but  if  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry 
of  the  truant  officers  or  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any 
prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty  to  send 
lurh  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child 
haa  been  othcndse  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or 
haA  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that 
his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school 
or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall 
not  be  incurred. 

S«c.  2.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sertion  and  ascertain  from  the  persons  n^lecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor;  and 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  all  "vaolations,  with  the  reasons,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  or  town,  and  if  such  treasurer  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  prosecute  any  person 
liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  |20.  * 

The  failure  of  theBe  early  laws  to  secure  attendance  was  apparent, 
md  Supt.  White  took  up  the  subject  in  1870,  saying:^ 

I  am  fully  convinced,  after  many  years  of  observation  and  inquiry,  that  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  this  matter  (absenteeism)  are  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose, 
disrordant,  and  incapable  of  execution,  and  therefore  need  a  careful  and  thorough 
revision,  to  which  ample  time  and  thought  should  be  given.  I  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  present  legislature  be  requested  to  pass  a  resolve  directing  the 
board  of  education  or  such  other  competent  body  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to  take 
into  consideration  all  existing  lawarelating  to  school  attendance,  truancy,  absenteeism, 
and  the  emptoyment  of  children  in  manu^turing  estabb'shments,  and  inquire  what 
alteimtions  and  amendments  are  needed  to  combine  said  enactments  into  a  imiform, 
ooncistent,  and  efficient  code  adapted  to  the  present  views  and  wants  of  the  public. 

By  1890  the  law  had  been  so  amended  that  it  was  well  enforced, 
according  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  who  at  that  time  reported  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  that  ^*the  compulsory  law  oper- 
ates weD  and  is  generally  obeyed.*' '  The  obedience  which  seemed 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Dickinson  would  probably  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  officers  of  the  present  day;  but  constant  improvement  has  been 
made  since  then  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  machinery  for  their 
enforcement. 

The  Massachusetts  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  the  model 
for  imitation  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  all  of  them  now  have 
such  laws  except  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina/ and  Texas.  The  laws  of  Maryland^  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
Arkansas,*  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  State. 

I  r.  8.  Commit,  of  Ed.,  R«p.,  1S88-99,  p.  472.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  47^74.  >  n>kl.,  p.  486. 

•  A  aompulnry  hm  spplyiiic  to  the  cMte  of  Charleston  and  Columbia  was  enacted  in  South  Carolina  In 
UOV,  bol  11  WW  never  eniofoed  and  waa  repealed  soon  afterwards. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  first 
compulsory  attendance  law  in  each^ltate: 

Dale  of  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 


^lassachusetts 1852 

District  of  Columbia.  1864 

Vermont 1867 

N  ew  Hampshire 187 1 

mchigan 1871 

Washington 1871 

Connecticut 1872 

New  Mexico 1872 

Nevada 1873 

New  York 1874 

Kansas 1874 

California 1874 

Maine 1875 

New  Jersey 1875 


Wyoming 1876 

Ohio 1877 

Wisconsin 1879 

Rhode  Island 1883 

Illinois 1883 

Dakota 1883 

Montana 1883 

Minnesota 1885 

Nebraska 1887 

Idaho 1887 

Colorado 1889 

Oregon 1889 

Utah 1890 

Pennsylvania 1895 


Kentucky 1896 

West  Virginia 1897 

Indiana 1897 

Arizona 1899 

Iowa 1902 

Maryland 1902 

Missouri 1905 

Tennessee 1905 

Delaware 1907 

North  Carolina 1907 

Oklahoma 1907 

Virginia 1908 

Arkansas 1909 

Louisiana 1910 


OPPOSITION    TO    COMPULSORY   EDUCATION   LAWS. 

Though  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union  have  enacted  compul- 
sory attendance  laws,  each  State  has  had  to  overcome  much  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  argued  that  such  laws  are  im- American 
in  principle,  in  that  they  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
parent.  In  1891  and  1893  Gov.  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  vetoed 
compulsory  education  bills  on  that  groimd.  In  1895,  when  Grov. 
Hastings  signed  a  similar  bill,  he  did  so  only  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtrude  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  which  was  against  the  bill. 

The  plea  that  such  laws  interfere  with  personal  liberty  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  recognized  by  the  courts,  and  all  such  laws  now  on 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States  are  considered  constitutional. 

Among  the  arguments  offered  by  those  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  these :  (1)  A  new  crime  is  created; 
(2)  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents;  (3)  new  powers  are 
arrogated  by  the  Government ;  (4)  it  is  im- American  and  not  adapted 
to  our  free  institutions;  (5)  compulsory  education  is  monarchical  in 
its  origin  and  history;  (6)  attendance  is  just  as  great  without  the  law. 

These  points  of  opposition  were  met  in  1872  by  B.  G.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  Coimecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  as  foUows:' 

Such  a  law  wimUl  crealo  a  new  tTime.  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  children 
in  ignorance  is  a  crime  and  shonld  be  treated  as  such.  As  the  most  prolific  source  of 
criminality  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  condemnation  and  the  restraint  of 
legal  punishment.  All  modern  civilization  and  legislation  has  made  new  crimes. 
Barbarism  recognizes  but  few.  To  employ  children  in  factories  who  are  under  10 
years  of  age  or  who  have  not  attended  school,  or  to  employ  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  is  each  a  new  crime. 

It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents.  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are 
incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  causes  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents. 


1  An.  Rep.  Conn.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1872,  p.  32. 
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Many  other  Iawb  limit  personal  liberty.  The  requisition  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  aid 
the  aherifif  in  arresting  criminals,  or  the  exactions  of  military  service  in  the  hour  of 
the  country's  need — these  and  many  other  la^s  do  this.  If  the  law  may  prol^bit  the 
owner  from  practicing  cruelty  upon  his  horse  or  ox,  it  may  restrain  the  parent  from 
dwarfing  the  mind  and  debasing  the  character  of  his  child.  If  the  State  may  imprison 
and  punish  juvenile  criminals,  it  may  remove  the  causes  of  their  crime  and  its  con- 
voqnences  of  loss,  injury,  and  shame.  The  child  has  rights  which  not  even  a  parent 
may  violate.  He  may  not  rob  his  child  of  the  sacred  right  of  a  good  education.  The 
law  would  justly  punish  a  parent  for  starving  his  child,  and  more  mischief  is  done  by 
starving  the  mind  than  by  famishing  the  body.  The  right  of  a  parent  to  his  children 
is  founded  on  his  ability  and  disposition  to  supply  their  wants  of  body  and  mind. 
When  a  parent  is  disqualified  by  intemperance,  cruelty,  or  insanity,  society  justly 
asumes  the  control  of  the  children.  In  ancient  Greece  the  law  gave  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  the  father  over  his  offspring.  The  same  is  true  in  some  semibarbarous 
nations  now.  In  all  Christian  lands  the  rights  of  the  parents  are  held  to  imply  cer- 
tain correlative  duties,  and  the  duty  to  educate  is  as  positive  as  to  feed  and  clothe. 
Xpglected  children,  when  not  orphans  in  fact,  are  virtually  such,  their  parents  ignoring 
their  duties,  and  thus  forfeiting  •their  rights  as  parents.  The  State  should  protect 
the  helpless,  and  especially  these,  its  defenseless  wards,  who  otherwise  will  be  vicious 
as  well  as  weak. 

It  arrogates  new  power  by  the  Grovemment.  So  do  all  quarantine  and  hygienic 
regulations  and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  Now,  ignorance  is  as  noxious 
as  the  most  offensive  nuisance,  and  more  destructive  than  bodily  contagions.  Self- 
protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society. 

It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions.  To  put  the  question  in 
the  most  offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked,  *'  Would  you  have  policemen  drag  yoiur 
children  to  school?"  I  answer,  "Yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  dragging  them  to  jail  a 
iew  years  hence.'*  But  this  law  in  our  land  would  invoke  no  "  dragging '*  and  no 
police  espionage  or  inquisitorial  searches.  With  the  annual  enumeration  and  the 
•cbool  registers  in  hand,  and  the  aid  of  the  teachers  and  others  most  conversant  with 
each  district,  school  officers  could  easily  learn  who  are  the  absentees.    *    *    * 

Compulsofy  education  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and  history.  Common  as  is  this 
impre«ion  it  is  erroneoiis.  Connecticut  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  world  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  On  this  point  our 
cariiest  laws  were  most  rigid.  They  need  but  slight  modification  to  adapt  them  to 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present.  Before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  before 
Priisna  existed  as  a  kindgom,  and  while  Frederick  William  was  only  **  elector  of 
Brandenburg,**  Coimecticut  adopted  coercive  education.    ♦    ♦    * 

Attendance  would  be  just  as  large  without  the  law  as  it  is  now.  It  may  be  so. 
But  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  this  &ict  is  strong  proof  of  the  efiiciency  of  that 
bw  which  has  itself  helped  create  so  healthful  a  public  sentiment.  Were  the  law  to 
be  abrogated  to-morrow  the  individual  and  general  interest  in  public  education 
would  remain.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Connecticut  for  more  than  170 
years  alter  the  adoption  of  compulsory  education.  During  all  that  period  a  native 
<j|  this  State  of  mature  age  unable  to  read  the  English  language  would  have  been 
locked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  Still,  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  was  the 
kw  itself  which  greatly  aided  in  awakening  public  interest  and  in  fixing  the  habits, 
fttifins,  and  traditions  of  the  people. 


To  the  argument  that  modem  compulsory  education  laws  are 
monarchical  in  their  origin  and  history,  J.  W.  Perrin  replies:  ^ 

Common  at  the  idea  is  that  obligatory  laws  originated  in  Prussia,  it  is  wholly  erro- 
Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  from  Luther*s  famous  address  in  1524, 

>  Compnbory  Education  in  New  England,  p.  30. 
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before  Frederick  William  I  issued  those  mandatory  orders  that  developed  into  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws.  These  orders  were  issued  October  24,  1713,  and  nearly 
four  years  later,  September  28,  1717,  the  King  issued  the  first  law.  Then  such  laws 
had  been  tried  by  the  State  of  Geneva,  the  Estates  of  Navarre,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Wurttemberg.  Such  a  law  had  been  in  successful  operation  in  Maasachusetta  for  75 
years  and  in  Connecticut  for  nearly  the  same  time. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  States  have  enacted  compul- 
sory attendance  laws^  many  of  them  fail  to  enroll  all  the  children 
comiog  within  the  provision  of  the  law  and  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  enrolled.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  compulsory  attendance  is  a  failure,  as  those  States  that  have 
such  laws  enroll  a  greater  percentage  of  children  and  have  a  higher 
average  of  attendance  than  those  States  that  have  no  such  laws. 
Cities  that  have  recently  made  trial  for  the  first  time  of  compelling 
attendance  report  excellent  results. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  in  New  Orleans 
1,361  cases  were  investigated  with  most  satisfactory  results.  A  very  large  number 
of  children  were  placed  in  school  and  nearly  400  pupils  became  more  regular  in 
attendance. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  wrote  to  this 
office  in  February,  1913: 

For  the  first  time  the  schools  of  Raleigh  have  compulsory  attendance.  As  a  result 
729  more  children  are  in  school  this  year  than  last,  and  half  of  them  are  colored. 
The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  law. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

To  secure  the  enrollment  of  pupils  several  factors  are  necessary, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a  complete  census  of  all  children  of 
compulsory  school  age.  Some  otherwise  well-written  laws  neglect 
this  very  important  factor  in  execution,  the  school  census  being  taken 
merely  to  secure  State  appropriations  based  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  the  district.  That  an  annual  census  is  necessary  to  secure 
enrollment  is  obvious.  Every  year  children  move  fiom  one  district 
to  another,  and  others  have  reached  the  compulsory  age  of  7,  8,  or 
9  years  as  the  law  maybe;  many  immigrant  children  may  have 
arrived  who  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  truant  officer  without  a 
census  list.  If  a  school  census  has  been  taken,  the  teachers  of  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  can  promptly  check  oflf  those  not 
enrolled  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  term.  The  truant 
officers  can  then  easily  locate  them  and  secure  their  attendance. 

As  early  as  1873,  Supt.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  a  school  census,  thus :  * 


»  R«p.  of  Commis.  of  Kd.,  l«»-«9,  vol.  1,  p.  474. 
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In  A  Uige  city  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  execute  the  law  respecting  the  attendance 
ci  chfldren  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  without  the  aid  of  some  new  instrumentality. 
The  troant  officers  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  those  nonattendants 
who  are  not  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public  squares.  What  is  needed 
is  1  register  of  the  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  children  of  the  prescribed  school 
ige.  Such  register  is  found  necessary  wherever  compulsory  education  is  fully  carried 
oat 

James  D.  Sullivan,  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Bays:  * 

Oar  annual  Bchool  census  at  present  forms  the  basis  of  the  inforcement  of  child 
Itbor  and  attendance  laws,  and  serves  this  end  only;  yet  the  purpose  sought  is  so 
important  and  far-reaching  as  to  make  the  taking  of  the  census  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  school  authorities,  because  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
these  laws  is  neceaaarily  dependent  upon  accurate  and  reliable  census  information. 

In  1909  a  ]>ennane0t  census  bureau  created  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  in  New  York  revealed  518  children  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
unlawfully  out  of  school;  6,318  in  Buffalo;  and  23,241  in  New  York 
City.  Thougli  the  machinery  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and 
child-labor  laws  had  been  in  operation  over  16  years  and  with  much 
soccesS;  yet  over  30,000  children  were  unlawfully  out  of  school.' 

As  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  school  census,  the  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  leport  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
Massachusetts: 

In  more  populous  centers  school  attendance  officers  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  children  on  whom  school  attendance 
ia  obligatory.  An  annual  census  is  required  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts, 
but  this  census  is  not  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  information  which  attendance 
offic«n  can  use.  Students  of  school  administration  are  agreed  that  in  more  populous 
iroM  some  form  of  permanent  registration  of  all  children  who  come  under  the  school 
ttteodance  law  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  this  extends  to  the  age 
of  18  in  Haosachusetts)  should  be  provided.  In  connection  with  the  taking  of  the 
aonoal  school  census,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  card  record  which  could,  after 
companson  with  the  registration  of  the  school,  become  the  basis  on  which  attendance 
offio«n  could  investigate  illegal  absence.' 

Similar  testimony  is  presented  by  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
New  York,  who  states: 

Hie  oTganiaatkm  of  permanent  census  boards  in  cities  of  the  firet  class  imder  the 
pfDvisions  of  the  education  law  has  become  an  efficient  agency  in  the  proper  enforce- 
■kcnt  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  work  of  these  boards  in  the  cities  of  the 
fim  clMi  has  demonstiated  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
mtktctd  without  a  complete  up-to-date  census  available  to  the  school  authorities  at 
aQ  times.  The  law  gives  all  cities  not  of  the  first  class  the  discretion  to  oiganize 
noaos  boarda  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  such  boards  are  operated  in  the  first- 
tla«  dtiea.  ThuB  far  no  city  has  voluntarily  adopted  the  plan  of  a  census  board 
and  ctiried  out  the  work  as  it  is  done  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class.    However,  some 

I  lUp.  of  Commli.  of  E<L,  New  York,  1912,  p.  124. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

*  74Ui  An.  Rep.  of  Meas.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1909-10,  p.  85. 
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of  the  other  cities  have  done  very  much  along  this  line.  The  law  requires  all  cities 
which  do  not  establish  census  boards  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  in  such  cities 
once  every  four  years.  The  last  census  taken  in  these  cities  was  in  1909,  and  another 
will  not  be  taken  until  1913.  A  census  of  the  children  of  a  city  taken  three  years 
ago  is  of  no  material  service  to  school  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  at  the  present  time.^ 

Even  with  a  yearly  census  many  children  of  prescribed  school  age 
may  be  unlawfully  out  of  school  for  an  entire  school  year.  If  children 
move  into  a  district  after  the  census  has  been  taken,  the  attendance 
officer  may  not  discover  them. 

Who  shall  take  the  school  census  is  a  problem  that  needs  careful 
consideration  in  framing  compulsory  education  laws.  If  the  enumera- 
tion is  not  made  by  the  school  board  or  its  agent,  it  is  a  question  of 
how  complete  a  census  will  be  taken.  In  Pennsylvania  until  1911 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  register  the  school  chQdren.  In 
1910  John  W.  Anthony,  who  made  a  study  of  the  school  census  in 
Pennsylvania,  said :  ^ 

The  farcical  character  of  this  census  in  most  Pennsylvania  districts  has  long  been 
recognized.  Sixty-two  cities  condemn  the  method  and  ten  find  it  satisfactory.  In 
twenty  cities  the  enrollment  exceeds  the  number  on  the  census  list. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  commenting  on  the  school  census,  says: 

In  1900  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Census  made  a  study  of  the  school  cen- 
suses taken  during  that  year  and  compared  the  results  with  the  actual  enumeration 
of  children  made  by  the  Federal  agents  during  the  same  year.  In  26  States  and 
Territories  the  number  of  children  reported  in  the  school  censuses  was  less  than  the 
number  found  by  the  Federal  agents.  The  local  authorities  failed  to  report  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  children  of  school  age,  the  error  in  some  cases  being  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.  In  17  States  the  local  agents  reported  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  more 
than  there  actually  were,  the  error  of  over  statement  running  as  high  as  15  per  cent.' 

THE   IMMIGRANT. 

Immigrant  children  in  the  largo  cities  are  difficult  to  locate.  Miss 
Juha  Richman  says:* 

Notwithstanding  all  our  compulsory  education  laws  and  all  our  child-labor  laws, 
not^vith8tanding  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  control  of 
illiteracy,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  school  authorities,  whether  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal,  to  secure  a  census  of  immigrants  of  legal  school  age.  Were  such 
records  carefully  made  at  ports  of  entry  and  duplicates  thereof  immediately  sent  to 
the  proper  school  authorities,  not  one  child  under  the  age  limit  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  could  escape  attendance  at  school.  Thousands  of  such  aliens  have  arrived,  and 
are  still  continuing  to  arrive,  drifting  into  delinquency  and  crime,  with  little  or  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  school.  Somewhere  and  somehow  at  every  port  of 
entry  there  must  be  established  a  bureau  in  which  most  careful  entries  should  be 
made — entries  that  will  show  a  list  of  immigrants  of  school  age,  tabulated  according 
to  destination.     Carefully  classified  duplicate  lists  must  be  immediately  forwarded 

1  Rep.  of  Commis.  of  Ed.,  New  York,  1913,  p.  02. 

*  Compulsory  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  4. 

*  Laggards  in  Our  Sohoob,  Ayres,  p.  191. 
«  Proc.  of  the  Nat.  Ed.  Asso.,  1905,  p.  113. 
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tn  the  municipal  achool  authorities  in  the  respective  towns  or  cities  to  which  the  aliens 
ire  bound.  With  these  lists  in  hand,  the  school  authorities  could  enroll  immediately 
tJ)  vbo  belong;  under  their  control. 

CHILJ>REN    WITH   EBfPLOYMENT   CBRTITICATES. 

.\jiother  class  of  pupils  often  lost  to  the  schools  are  those  who  have 
recenred  employment  certificates  but  have  failed  to  find  work,  or 
who,  after  working  a  few  weeks,  have  quit  and  not  returned  to 
school.    Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  CSty,  says:  * 

Principals  and  teachers  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  causes  of  truancy 
infonn  me  that  one  of  the  most  patent  is  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to 
boyB  and  girls  who  have  not  secured  employment.  The  law  requires  that  they  shall 
be  in  school  unless  legally  employed;  but  most  young  people  who  obtain  the  certifi- 
c«t€«,  their  parents,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  principals  and  teachers  look  upon 
tfaew  official  documents  as  licenses  to  remain  away  from  school  and  to  roam  the 
$tne\3  until  employment  is  obtained.  If  perchance  one  of  these  delinquents  is 
anwted  by  an  attendance  officer,  his  excuse  is  that  he  is  looking  for  work.  This 
eicuae  is  genefally  accepted  by  the  courts  as  a  sufficient  defense  against  the  charge 
oi  truancy.  There  is  no  question  that  the  placing  of  employment  certificates  in  the 
bads  of  children  who  have  no  trade  and  who  are  not  employed  is  a  partial  cause  of 
truincy. 

This  weakness  in  most  compulsory  laws  can  be  remedied  only  by 
hiving  the  employment  certificate  made  directly  to  the  employer 
ifter  the  child  has  found  employment  and  by  having  the  employer 
return  this  certificate  to  the  school  authorities  when  the  child  leaves 
his  employ.  This  plan  effectually  prevents  children  with  employ- 
ment certificates  from  wandering  the  streets  before  they  have  secured 
eioployment  or  after  they  have  quit  a  position.  This  is  much  more 
effective  than  having  the  employer  report  every  three  months  the 
names  of  all  children  in  his  employ,  as  by  that  plan  a  child  may  bo 
onlawfully  out  of  school  several  months  before  the  school  authorities 
letm  of  the  fact,  while  if  the  certificate  is  returned  at  once  the  child 
can  be  easily  located. 

TRANSFERRINO   TO    AND   FROM    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

Other  children  are  lost  when  transferring  to  and  from  private 
Mhoob  if  there  is  not  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  public 
school  and  the  private  school.  A  pupil  may  receive  a  transfer  to 
Attend  a  private  school.  This  child  may  be  lost  to  the  school  xmless 
inquiries  are  made  of  the  private  school  whether  such  child  is  enrolled. 
A  rhiU  may  leave  a  private  school  and  not  enroU  in  a  public  school 
onlesB  th(«  public  school  has  been  notified  of  the  child's  withdrawal 
frwn  th^  private  school.  This  defect  can  not  be  remedied  imtil  pre- 
'iwly  the  same  reports  to  attendance  officers  as  to  absentees  are 
vvqiured  of  private  schools  as  of  public  schools.     A  few  States  require 

» An.  Rep.  New  York  City,  1912.  p.  241. 
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the  register  of  private  schools  to  be  kept  open  for  inspection  by 
public-school  officials,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance laws  properly. 

POVERTY. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  in  enforcing  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  is  that  of  compelling  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  homes  to  attend  school.  Some  States  provide  that  such 
children  may  be  excused.  The  question  may  be  raised.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
children  belonging  to  the  wealthier  class  of  people,  does  it  follow  that 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  not  necessary  ? 

To  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of  parents  who  are  too  poor 
to  keep  them  in  school,  some  States  have  taken  decided  steps.  In 
Michigan  if  a  parent  can  not  support  a  child  of  compulsory  school 
age,  the  board  of  education  may  grant  such  relief  as  will  enable  the 
child  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year,  not  more  than 
$3  a  week  to  be  paid  a  family  for  one  child,  nor  more  than  $6  a  week 
for  the  children  of  any  one  family.  The  law  of  Oklahoma  provides 
that  if  a  widowed  mother  needs  the  support  of  her  child  under  10 
years  of  age  the  coimty  coiamissioners,  on  certificate  of  the  county 
superintendent,  may  pay  the  child  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  in 
lieu  of  wages. 

All  cases  must  necessarily  be  thoroughly  investigated.  In  Cin- 
cinnati the  board  of  education  has  made  arrangements  with  the  local 
associated  charities  to  have  all  cases  reported  by  truant  officers 
investigated  by  the  trained  social  workers  of  that  organization. 
Relief  is  afforded  only  when  recommended  by  them.* 

An  argument  offered  for  such  relief  is  that  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  labor  of  a  child  imder  14  years  of  age  is  short-lived,  as  his  earning 
capacity  is  small;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  work  during  lus  inmiature 
years,  his  earning  capacity  will  never  be  great,  for  he  will  always  be 
an  unskilled  laborer;  he  may  even  become  a  burden  upon  society, 
since  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can  ever  earn  much  more  than  a  child. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  relief  is  afforded  and  the  child  is  permitted  to 
attend  school  and  complete  the  elementary  course  of  study,  his  earn- 
ing capacity  and  his  ability  to  advance  are  increased,  Uius  taking 
him  out  of  the  ranks  of  a  class  verging  upon  pauperism. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  professor  of  sociology,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, discussing  the  social  aspect  of  compulsory  education  and  child- 
labor  laws,  says  ^  that — 

a  very  special  difficulty,  and  one  that  puts  all  oiur  theories  and  our  devices  to  a  severe 
test,  is  that  which  is  presented  by  destitute  families,  and  that  the  practical  question, 

1  Axmals  of  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  33,  sup.,  p.  79.  >  Proo.  of  Nat.  Ed.  Aawo.,  1906,  p.  113. 
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wbidi  haa  to  be  answered  over  and  over  is :  Is  it  right  to  take  a  strong  overgrown  boy 
18  years  of  age  from  money-earning  «nployinent  and  force  him  to  attend  school, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  compel  a  widowed  mother  to  apply  to  private  or  public  relief 
agencies  for  help,  thereby  making  her,  and  perhaps  the  boy  also,  a  pauper?  ProL 
Giddings  concludes  that  the  only  answer,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  compulsory 
education  its^,  is  the  proposition  that  in  such  cases  adequate  public  assistance  should 
be  given,  not  as  charity,  but  as  a  right.    •    *    * 

A  final  and  deeper  difficulty  exists  which  has  received,  curiously,  little  attention. 
W<9  hear  a  great  deal  lately  about  ''r%ce  suicide.''  Large  families  are  no  longer 
seen,  eq>ecially  in  the  so-called  middle  class.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  pointed 
out  the  connection  between  the  increased  demand  upon  parents  to  maintain  their 
children  in  achool,  foregoing  the  earnings  that  children  might  add  to  the  family 
income,  and  the  diminishing  size  of  tbe  average  family.  *  *  *  The  question 
therefore  that  we  shall  have  to  face  and  to  answer  is  this :  Shall  the  State  pay  parents 
for  keeping  their  children  in  school  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14? 

SEGtTBING  REGULAB  ATTENDANCE. 

To  enroll  chfldren  of  compulsory  school  age  is  but  the  first  step  in 
enforcing  compulsory-attendance  laws;  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
regular  attendance.  By  referring  to  the  tables,  page  25,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  so  low  in  many  States  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  should 
be  idien  measured  in  terms  of  att^dance  as  compared  with  enroll- 
ment. The  average  effective  school  year  in  the  United  States  is  only 
111.8  days  out  of  an  average  of  156.8  days  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Qranting  the  time  necessary  for  the  average  child  to  complete  a  grade 
m  156.8  days,  the  child  attending  the  average  time  of  111.8  days 
would  need  11.2  years  in  which  to  complete  an  eight-year  course. 
In  other  words,  the  child  would  lose  three  years,  which  in  most  cases 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  that  child  before  the  eighth  grade  was 
reached.  If  180  days  are  necessary  to  complete  a  grade,  a  child 
attending  111.8  days  each  year  would  be  12.9  years  completing  eight 
grades. 

The  following  extracts  from  school  reports  at  once  make  it  evident 
that  if  pupils  are  to  be  promoted  promptly  and  regularly,  and  if  the 
«choob  are  to  reach  their  full  measure  of  efficiency,  the  school  officials 
must  not  only  enroll  all  the  children  of  compulsory  age,  but  must 
ako  secure  regular  attendance  for  the  whole  term.  In  New  York 
City  the  highest  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  term  June,  1911, 
was  among  children  absent  10  days  and  less,  the  rate  of  promotion 
bemg  93.16  per  cent.  The  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  for  pupils 
absent  11  to  20  days  than  for  pupils  absent  10  days  by  5.56  per  cent; 
tor  pupib  absent  from  21  to  30  days,  by  17.85  per  cent;  for  pupils 
absent  from  31  to  40  days,  by  18.62  per  cent;  and  lower  for  pupils 
ftbsent  41  days  and  above,  by  40.34  per  cent.* 

>  B«port  Committee  on  School  Inqairy,  New  York  Ci^,  p.  60. 
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Effect  of  irregular  attendancg  upon  promotion,  * 


Number  of  days  present. 

Promoted 
more 
than 
twice. 

Promoted 
twice. 

Promoted 
once. 

Notpro- 
mot4Ml 
atalL 

180  or  more 

190 
162 

f« 

6 

8 
3 

1 
2 

1 

7,484 

6,064 

1,138 

434 

217 

160 

78 

66 

30 

17 

1,871 
2,027 
934 
496 
373 
767 
298 
224 
160 
57 

124 

160  AUd  \nm  than  180 

ao4 

140  and  hMW  than  160 

161 

m  ^rit\  fAffff  th^n  14n 

154 

100  and  14MMI  than  1^ , . . 

144 

9n  fLnt\  Vnm  th^n  ino 

352 

60  and  IMS  than  80  ,   . 

879 

4fi  ftnd  Inm  than  60 . 

390 

20  and  \m  than  40 

438 

liffM  than20. . . 

300 

Total 

446 

14,696 

7,197 

2.664 

1  An.  rop.  of  public  schools  of  Colombus,  Ohio,  1911,  p.  188. 
REPORTING   ABSENTEES. 

Superintendents  of  schools  often  complain  that  parents,  once 
having  enrolled  their  children,  assume  that  they  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compulsory-attendance  law;  that  they  then  feel  at 
liberty  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  for  the  most  trivial  reasons, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  teacher  to  receive  notes  from  parente 
saying  simply  that  the  child  '^was  needed  at  home.'*  Whenever  such 
excuses  are  accepted,  the  compulsory-attendance  law  at  once  becomes 
a  dead  letter  so  far  as  that  case  is  concerned. 

Some  laws  are  obviously  weak  in  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
reporting  absentees  to  the  attendance  officer.  To  secure  regular 
attendance,  it  is  evident  that  teachers  should  report  at  once  all  ab- 
sentees who  are  not  legally  excused.  Some  States  require  teachers 
to  report  absentees  but  once  a  month,  when  the  monthly  refwrt  is 
sent  to  the  superintendent  or  secretary  of  the  board;  some  require 
such  reports  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  Clearly,  if  absentees  are 
reported  but  once  a  month  a  parent  may  keep  hi©  child  out  of  school 
for  20  or  more  days  before  he  is  called  to  account.  Some  States  do 
not  even  specifically  require  teachers  to  report  absentees  to  the  at- 
tendance officer  or  superintendent. 

The  effectiveness  of  compulsory-attendance  laws  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  how  promptly  teachers  report  unexcused  absences, 
and  excuse  only  those  whom  the  law  exemi\ts.  Several  of  the  laws 
recently  enacted  require  reports  to  be  made  daily.  In  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes  in  Kentucky  the  principal  of  each 
school  must  report  each  day  to  the  city  superintendent  or  truant 
officer  all  children  absent  without  lawful  excuse.  Several  States 
require  reports  after  an  absence  of  three  days.  In  a  well-adminis^ 
tered  school  no  child  should  be  out  of  school  even  for  that  length  of 
time  without  the  teacher's  knowing  where  such  child  is,  either  by  a 
personal  visit  or  by  a  visit  from  the  attendance  officer  to  discover 
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the  cause  of  absence.     A  close  and  rigid  investigation  of  all  excuses 
reduces  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  to  a  minimum. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  by  the  truancy  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools  several  years  ago  by  having  the  truant  officer 
visit  the  school  daily  and  obtain  the  names  of  all  absentees.  All 
eases  of  absence  were  visited,  even  though  a  good  excuse,  such  as 
sickness,  was  known  to  exist.  Although  many  children  were 
exchded  at  that  time,  &  medical  inspection  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced, the  absentees  during  the  four  months'  period  was  20  per  cent 
ess  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
method  was  discontinued,  as  it  imposed  too  much  work  upon  the 
officer,  whose  duties  were  already  heavy.  Money  so  expended  would, 
however,  bear  dividends  far  beyond  those  accruing  to  the  more  or  less 
haphazard  method  imder  present  conditions.^ 

TRUANTS. 

Many  parents  think  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  aimed 
directly  at  truancy,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  attendance 
officer  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  truants.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  a  truant  officer  should  arrest  a  boy  on  the  street  for  playing 
truant  or  whether  the  parent  should  be  arrested.  Some  truant 
officers  make  information  against  the  parent,  and  if  the  parent  proves 
that  he  can  not  control  his  child  the  officer  takes  charge  of  the  child* 
In  California  and  other  States  if  a  parent  presents  preKif  by  affidavit 
that  he  is  imable  to  compel  his  child  to  attend  school  the  parent  shall 
be  exempt  from  penalties,  and  the  child  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  education,  be  deemed  a  truant  and  subject  to  assignment  to 
the  parental  school. 

W.  I.  Bodine,  superintendent  of  compulsory  education  in  Chicago, 
aays:' 

It  is  the  poticy  of  the  Chicago  compulsory  education  dei)artment  to  minimize 
traiDcy  by  checking  the  temporary  absentee  in  the  first  lapse  of  attendance  at  school 
hy  prosecutiDg  indifferent  parents  in  instances  where  they  are  responsible  for  truancy 
md  DODttiendance  and  by  sending  to  the  parental  school  those  habitual  truants  who 
are  beyond  the  control  of  parents. 

The  latter  dase  is  relative^  very  small.  Of  56,460  cases  of  non- 
attendance  in  St.  Louis,  1011-12,  there  were  only  1,709  cases  of 
Uoaocy;  196  were  brought  to  juvenile  court,  and  27  taken  to  the 
borne  of  detention.'  Of  63,855  cases  in  Chicago,  3,801  were  truant, 
enly  1,352  reporting  the  offense  after  the  case  had  been  put  into  the 
haodfl  of  the  troant  officer.^  Of  162,124  cases  referred  to  the  attend- 
ance officers  in  New  York  City  for  investigation,  1 1 ,064  were  found  to 
be  iniante.     Of  this  number  5,848  relapsed  into  truancy  and  were 

1  BdocmtloiMl  nritm,  IndkuupoUs.     43:  p.  W.  '  An.  Rep.  St.  Louis,  1911-12,  p.  296. 

•CkvMM,  Tot  17,  p.  68&.  4  An.  Rep.  ChJcsgo,  1912,  p.  86. 
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again  retiimed  to  school  or  were  committed  to  a  truant  school;  151 
were  committed  to  a  truant  school  by  the  city  superintendent,  and 
705  by  the  children's  court.*  Of  the  8,983  cases  investigated  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  1910-11,  there  were  but  71  truants.* 

In  the  smaU  cities  and  in  rural  districts  where  there  are  only  a  few 
truants,  it  is  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  school 
boards  in  cities  imder  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  population  are 
seldom  inclined  to  establish  separate  schools  for  truants.  The  prob- 
lem is  solved  in  some  States  by  the  establishment  of  county  industrial 
schools  for  habitual  truants.  Many  States,  however,  make  no  other 
provision  than  the  State  reform  school.  When  there  is  no  other 
school  for  truants  than  a  reform  school,  habitual  truants  and  incor- 
rigible children  are  often  not  committed  for  fear  that,  bad  thou^ 
they  are,  to  send  them  there  would  make  them  worse. 

Experience  has  shown  that  effective  enforcement  of  compulsory 
laws  requires  two  kinds  of  special  schools:  One  for  children  who, 
because  of  irregular  attendance  or  other  causes,  are  not  keeping  up 
with  their  classes;  and  the  other  kind  for  truants.  In  each  case  the 
work  should  be  adapted  to  the  conditions,  and  teachers  of  special 
skill  should  be  provided. 

OFFICERS. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  without  proper  ofiSciaLs 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  writing  of  the 
necessity  of  such  officers,  says:' 

Attendance  officers  are  a  vital  factor  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  This  statement  is  true  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  in 
any  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  its  enforcement  in  the 
rural  r^ons.  In  the  populous  centers  of  the  State  better  school  organizations  gener- 
ally exist  than  in  the  country,  and  there  is  permanent  work  for  truant  officers.  The 
attendance  officers  in  the  country  districts  are  generally  engaged  in  pursuits  which 
demand  most  of  their  time,  and  they  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  looking  after 
violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  fact  that  men  must  be  chosen  for 
this  work  who  are  generally  required  to  engage  in  some  regular  business  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood renders  the  selection  of  such  men  all  the  more  important.  Much  of  the  failure 
properly  to  enforce  this  law  grows  out  of  the  selection  of  inefficient^ittendance  officers- 
It  is  believed  that  a  better  class  of  suph  officers  would  be  provided  if  the  authority  to 
appoint  them  should  be  transferred  from  town  boards  to  the  new  supervisory  school 
officers  known  as  the  district  superintendents. 

Indiana  has  imdoubtedly  taken  an  advance  step  in  the  matter  of 
securing  a  better  class  of  men  for  attendance  officers  by  enacting  that 
a  person  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  coimty  or  other  attendance 
officer  shall  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  State's  common 
schools  or  have  an  education  equivalent  thereto.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  inefficient  men  are  often  employed,  especially  in  rural 


1  An.  Rep.  New  York  City,  1912,  pp.  236-239. 

■  An.  Rep.  of  Conn.,  1911,  p.  111. 

•  An.  Rep.  of  New  York  State,  1913,  p.  «1. 
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districts  and  in  small  cities^  is  that  the  salary  is  usually  so  low  that 
no  capable  man  will  accept  the  position  unless  he  has  some  other 
occupation. 

Another  officer,  the  ^'school  visitor"  or  ''visiting  teacher,"  has 
become  one  of  the  efficient  means  in  some  cities  for  securing  regular 
attendance.  Miss  Maiy  Flexner,  who  has  made  a  recent  study  of  the 
woric  of  these  officers,  writes:* 

The  Tiflitin^  teacher  was  created  to  bridge  a  gap  in  the  existing  school  machinery. 
Her  {m>\iDce  lies  outside  that  of  the  regular  teacher,  Ihe  attendance  officer,  and  the 
school  nune,  though,  like  the  attendance  bfficer  and  the  school  nurse,  she  goes  into 
the  diild*8  home.  To  her  is  assigned  the  group  called  the  "difficult"  children,  and 
it  iff  her  aim  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  manifests  itself 
in  poor  scholarahip,  annoying  conduct,  irregular  attendance,  or  the  need  of  or  desire 
for  advice  on  some  important  phase  of  life.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  regular  teacher, 
handicapped  as  she  is  by  her  large  class,  to  cope  with  such  situations.  Mor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  those  quaMed  to  act  as  attendance  officer  or  school  nurse,  were 
they  Dot  already  burdened,  should  do  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher.  In  her  is 
onhed  the  training  that  makes  a  teache;  and  a  social  service  worker,  and  it  is  because 
cf  this  combination  that  she  is  able  to  widen  the  regular  teacher's  reach  and  help  her 
u>  interpret  and  solve  the  problems  as  they  present  themselves.  From  the  school 
Ae  leanis  that  the  child  is  apparently  making  little  effort,  that  his  work  is  *'G"  or 
wune,  or  that  he  is  perpetually  making  trouble  in  the  classroom  and  is  never  attentive, 
or  that  he  seems  lifeless,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  class,  or  that  he  attends  so 
inf^gulariy  it  is  imposBible  to  teach  him  anything,  or  that  he  has  not  time  to  study, 
and  the  situation  at  home  is  such  that  he  must  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 

With  these  facts  as  clues,  she  sets  to  work;  it  is  impossible  to  define  her  methods, 
fcr  they  vary  with  her  tact,  her  resourcefulness,  as  with  the  specific  character  of  the 
problem  before  her.  Briefly,  they  are  the  methods  that  spring  &om  a  friendly  interest , 
an  intimate  personal  relation. 

Between  the  home  and  the  school  the  visiting  teacher  vibrates,  carrying  to  the 
fanner  the  school's  picture  of  the  child  and  returning  to  the  school  to  reenforce  that 
ioipreflion  or  to  shed  new  light  upon  the  problem.  There  is  no  fixed  number  of 
tiaies  that  she  travels  this  path,  as  there  is  no  fixed  hour  of  the  day.  The  urgency  and 
oomplexity  of  the  situation  alone  determine  her  movements.  Nor  is  there  any  regular 
f>nitine  of  action  that  she  follows.  Whatever  in  her  judgment  seems  imperative  she 
endeavors  to  effect,  using  to  this  end  ever3rthing  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised 
u*  make  smooth  the  rough  places  in  life.  It  is  a  focusing  of  interests  that  she  demands. 
The  child  is  the  pivotal  point  on  which  she  hopes  to  bring  all  her  knowledge  and 
experience  to  bear.  Sometimes  it  is  the  expert  teacher's  training  that  she  invokes; 
fftnetiiaes  the  psychologist  or  the  physician,  general  or  special,  that  she  consults, 
(V.  jgain,  it  is  the  social  worker  to  whom  she  appeals.  Before  these  she  lays  the  facts, 
the  je«a>ns  why  her  services  have  been  sought,  and  from  them  she  asks  cooperation. 

Hie  remilts  achieved  do  not  always  show  a  complete  cure.  In  some  cases  thero  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  scholarship,  conduct,  or  attendance.  At  least  a  good 
Mart  in  the  ri^t  direction  has  been  made.  In  others  the  child  has  been  transferred 
to  a  Regular  class— regular,  iqpecial,  or  imgraded— or  to  a  trade  school,  where  his  chances 
SI  ncoeeding  in  making  a  place  for  himself  are  increased.  In  others  the  information 
t^  the  visiting  teacher  shares  with  the  child's  teacher  has  resulted  in  a  change  of 
attitude  on  her  part  or  an  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  course  of  study  or  in  giving 
H*  rhikl  extia  instruction  in  study  periods  or  out  of  school  hovna.  Finally,  he  has 
i  helped  to  promotion,  even  to  graduation. 

1  Boh.  Bd.  Joar.,  July,  1913,  p.  36. 
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In  1904  Mrs.  Dorcas  E.  Hiser,  then  director  of  the  truancy  depart- 
ment of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  made  a  special  study  of  the  coloied  schools 
in  that  city  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  poor  attendance  at  these 
schools  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  those  causes.  As  a  result 
of  her  investigation,  Mrs.  Hiser  recommended  that  a  trained  charity 
worker  be  employed  as  attendance  officer  for  the  colored  schools  and 
as  a  friendly  visitor  for  the  homes. 

A  visit  was  made  each  day  to  a  different  school  and  a  list  of  absen- 
tees was  taken  from  the  teacher's  register.  Then  followed  a  visit  to 
the  homes,  where  each  case  was  handled  according  to  its  individual 
needs. 

The  chief  truant  officer,  writing  of  these  visits,  says  in  his  report 
for  1909:* 

The  gain  that  can  be  expressed  by  figures,  encouraging  though  it  is,  does  not  compare 
in  importance  to  the  social  gain.  The  former  hostility  to  colored  schools  and  colored 
teachers  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  an  increacdng  race  pride  in  the  schools 
and  by  a  growing  consciousness  that  the  school  is  working  with  the  home  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  child.  The  encouraging  attitude  of  colored  parents  toward  their  schools 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  active  parents'  club,  which  is  connected  with  each  school. 

State  agents  are  undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  in  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  law.  At  present  in  most  States  the 
State  department  has  no  direct  way  of  knowing  whether  more  than 
a  perfimctory  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  commissioner  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  such  agents,  says  in  his  report  for  1911-12  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  education  in  that  State  if  a  specially  trained 
agent  were  employed  to  give  his  services  to  communities  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  on  compulsory  education,  on  the  census, 
and  on  the  oversight  and  custody  of  truants. 

In  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Association 
in  1910,  John  W.  Anthony,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  small 
city  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  said:^ 

The  State  department  needs  one  thing  more  before  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  becomes  general  in  our  State.  Two  or  three  traveling  inspec* 
tors  should  be  appointed,  similar  to  the  high-echool  inspectors  already  at  work. 

On  the  basis  of  their  reports  the  department  would  be  able— as  it  is  not  able  at  pres- 
ent, although  the  law  allows  it — to  withhold  one-fourth  of  any  district's  appropriation 
for  failure  to  enforce  the  law.  New  York  State  has  12  such  traveling  agents.  Aa  a 
result  of  their  reports  the  State  appropriations  were  withheld  last  year  horn  13  school 
districts. 

Unless  there  is  some  such  inspection  it  is  impossible  for  the  State 
department  to  know  whether  each  district  in  the  State  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and,  again,  such  officers  would  make  it  possible  to 
collect  the  data  necessary  to  determine  what  legislative  changes  are 
needed  and  how  the  law  could  be  most  effectively  administered. 

^  Au.  Hep.  Indianapolis,  1909,  p.  219.  >  Compulsory  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  7. 
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AOE. 

One  other  problem  difficult  to  solve  in  the  enactment  of  com- 
polsory  attendance  laws  is  that  of  determining  the  proper  age  limits. 
The  tendency  at  present  is  to  make  14  or  15  years  the  age  at  which  a 
child  may  withdraw  from  school,  provided  he  has  certain  educa- 
tional attainments.  The  standard  is  low  in  most  States,  only  a  few 
requiring  so  much  as  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  is  to  strengthen  the  required  educational  qualifications 
ngardless  of  age  limit.  A  committee  representing  the  division  of 
special  education  of  the  National  Education  Association  took  a  very 
advanced  position  in  1910  by  recommending  that  ^  the  compulsory 
f<]ucation  laws  recognize  the  difference  between  the  chronological 
and  the  physiological  age  of  a  child,  that  the  school  age  limit  of  each 
individual  child  be  determined  by  maturity  tests  only,  no  matter 
whether  the  child  is,  in  years,  above  or  below  the  age  standard;  in 
other  words,  that  a  child's  actual  age  be  determined  by  physio- 
peychological  data  corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  of  the  age 
limit  required  by  law,  and  that  all  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet 
Roch  maturity  tests  shall  be  permanently  under  public  supervision 
and  control.  This,  viewed  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  in  most 
States  and  cities,  would  seem  ideal  rather  than  practicable,  though 
an  ideal,  no  doubt,  worth  attempting  to  realize. 

PENALTIES. 

No  law  can  be  properly  enforced  unless  proper  penalties  are  pro- 
vided. In  most  States  fines  upon  parents  are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
great  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  in  only  a  few 
instances  are  penalties  provided  for  school  boards  and  attendance 
officers  for  n^lect  of  duty.  In  many  instances  the  laws  are  not 
enforced  because  officers  and  school  officials  are  negligent.  In  1909 
J.  D.  Elrdliff ,  who  made  a  report  to  the  State  Teacher'  Asssociation  of 
Uiasoan  regarding  compulsory  education  in  that  State,  found  that 
26  cities  failed  to  enforce  the  law,  not  because  of  any  serious  defect 
in  it,  but  because  of  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  school  au- 
thorities in  these  cities. 

ANNUAL   PERIOD  OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Uany  of  the  early  laws  did  not  prescribe  a  definite  time  for  attend- 
tnce  each  year,  but,  instead,  specified  so  many  consecutive  weeks, 
without  stating  when  the  period  was  to  begin.  This  led  to  con- 
foaion,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  when  a  child  had  at- 
tended the  prescribed  time.    Those  laws  that  permit  children  to 


1  Proo.  Nat.  Ed.  Asmo.,  1010,  p.  1034. 
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attend  a  certain  proportion  of  the  time  are  also  difficult  to  enforce 
80  as  to  secure  regular  attendance.  To  be  effective  a  definite  annual 
period  should  be  prescribed.  Most  States,  however,  now  require 
attendance  for  the  full  period  school  is  in  session  in  the  district. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  the  child-labor  laws  and  their 
enforcement,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some 
questions  regarding  child  labor  that  need  solution.  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  says 
that  the  following  questions  are  still  imsettled  and  need  careful 
consideration:* 

1.  What  classes  of  children  should  be  entirely  eliminated  sa  a  factor  in  the  indua- 
trial  problem? 

2.  From  what  industries  should  aU  children  be  eliminated? 

3.  What  regulations  should  govern  the  conditions  of  the  children  who  may  wisely 
be  employed? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  excluded  from  industry? 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  paper,  the  following  summary  Is  given  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  their  enforcement: 

1.  An  annual  school  census  taken  by  the  school  authorities  of  the 
city  or  district. 

2.  Prompt  reports  by  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools  of  all 
absentees  not  legally  excused. 

3.  Properly  qualified  attendance  officers  who  give  all  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  also  school  visitors 
in  cities  having  a  large  foreign  or  negro  population. 

4.  State  agents  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 

5.  Special  schools  for  truants  and  pupils  irregular  in  attendance. 

6.  Relief  for  indigent  parents  having  children  of  compulsory  age. 

7.  A  definite  annual  period  of  attendance. 

8.  Well-enforced  child-labor  laws. 

9.  Emplojonent  certificate  made  to  employer  and  not  to  be  used 
by  child  when  seeking  a  new  position. 

10.  Proper  penalties  on  all  concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

1  Annala  of  Am.  Aoad.,  vol.  83, 8op.,  p.  50. 
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Proportion  of  children  €  to  14  years  of  age  attending  schooU 


All 
oI&S9es. 

Native  white. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

states. 

Native 
parent- 
age. 

Foreign 
or  mixed 
parent- 
age. 

Negro. 

Ahbama.                             

Percent. 
61.1 
67.2 
86.9 
86.7 

-4e.8 
81.9 
66.0 
65.6 
82.1 
87.8 
88.2 
-90.7 
88.2 
76.0 
54.0 
89.2 
80.2 

-t2.9 

^.7 
88.8 
72.2 
85.2 
82.7 

-90.2 
83.2 

-41.2 
88.6 
72.9 

-90.0 
71.7 
80.7 
80.8 
81.3 
85.5 
86.5 
88.8 
62.6 
83.3 
72.1 
70.2 
85.6 

-92.9 
68.3 
85.7 
82.5 
89.9 
84.5 

Per  cent. 
70.0 
80.4 
87.4 
86.4 
-92.6 
83.4 
72.1 
74.8 
82.0 
88.2 
88.4 
-90.8 
.88.3 
76.3 
68.4 

83.3 
-93. 9 
"91.3 
88.8 
84.2 
85.5 
83.5 
90.1 
86.3 
-«.2 
89.6 
76.9 
89.9 
75.7 
82.7 
—90.3 
82.2 
85.1 
88.1 
-91.2 
72.1 
-    84.1 
75.2 
74.3 
85.4 
^•3.1 
73.2 
85.9 
83.0 

'^84.9 

Percent. 
78.1 
72.1 
88.1 
88.4 
""92.6 
83.4 
76.1 
84.5 
84.1 
88.0 
87.6 
90.8 
89.1 
87.1 
69.7 
88.4 
80.0 
^«.l 

80.2 
82.9 
86.7 
86.0 

^.8 
88.8 
91.3 
88.7 
75.1 
«).0 
84.0 
81.5 
89.2 
85.5 
87.3 
84.8 
89.0 
81.4 
84.6 
83.6 
60.3 
87.9 

-93.3 
80.0 
86.9 
82.9 
89.7 
85.9 

Percent. 
70.2 
61.6 
82.3 
81.7 
89.2 
75.3 
03.5 
76.0 
76.2 
83.8 
80.6 
82.0 
76.7 
83.8 
50.7 
81.0 
75.5 

8u.8 
86.0 
41.0 
80.7 
76.1 
86.1 
76.7 
85.5 
83.8 
56.6 
88.3 
64.8 
70.0 
84.0 
75.8 
82.7 
79.6 
82.4 
72.2 
72.9 
78.9 
38.4 
83.5 
89.3 
71.3 
83.9 
66.1 
84.1 
76.4 

Per  cent. 
49.3 

Artam. 

81  5 

rtHhrnte                                          

88.4 

OolonMlo 

85  4 

CoBDfrtirQt 

*W.5 

Ddawtf* 

76.0 

norttk 

57.1 

nMrriii 

55.4 

ffiT^                            .                . 

nL^   . 

83.0 

ladkiift  ..                                   

87.7 

itJ^.,: 

89.3 

Eaimh 

84.6 

SMtnrkT                    X 

70.3 

"^ii 

37.4 

*^.7 

Mf^ltml                             

.^70.7 

92.0 

^9o!o 

MknMBota 

SteiMtDDl 

63.7 

StooanT 

75.9 

XtBtaiM 

83.1 

YCffrrMfeA. 

87.9 

)*•"  Hampflhire 

85.7 

ii!5ii3fc:::::!:::::::i!:!:::ii!!ii!!!:!!!:!!!:::: 

73.8 

KevYcrk 

87.1 

*<»«^  ^VoltaM ...               

64.0 

Vi^rth  Dftkfrta         

Ohio 

87.2 

Okkbonm                 

76.5 

OtoMOB 

77.5 

PwnrfTinto      

82.9 

KhiMffflriand 

87.7 

BMth  CcroiliM 

56.1 

P^h  DttVnte                ,    . 

86.4 

SSSiSft 

60.1 

Tmi 

64.5 

uff;          :::::.:..:.. .:. 

81.1 

^vT^^ 

87.6 

VWBk.....; 

58.7 

WSw^;i^ 

81.3 

WirtvtiffSte 

72.2 

88.9 

WynvkV      ■■                

84.7 

1  Cflitfiis  BnOetin:  Reprint  of  chap.  7,  abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  p.  228. 
Sdtool  attendance  according  to  percentages. 

Hi^i — 90  and  over. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetti*,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampehire,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

ll«diam — 80  to  90. — California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  lUinoiB,  Indiana,  Kan^aa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Low— 70  to  80. — Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Texas. 

V#Ty  low— Below  70.—  Alabama,  Ari^na,  Florida,  Geoi:gia,  Louisiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia.' 
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School  attendance  in  1910-11. 


Divisions  and  States. 

number  of 
days  the 
schools 

were  kept. 

Average 
number  of 

days  at- 
tended by 
each  pupil 

enrolled. 

Percent. 

Rank. 

United  States..           

156.8 

111.8 

71.3 

North  AtlMitlc  Tif^^nn 

179.8 
159.3 
164.3 
130.6 
127.8 

142.4 
119.8 
121.3 
65.1 
79.1 

79.2 
75.2 
73.8 
65.2 
61.9 

Western  Division. 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division                                  

South  Central  Division 

Oregon 

138.0 
^85.0 
159.0 
180.5 
170.4 
147.0 
-186.9 
168.5 
171.0 
160.0 
173.6 
184.9 
183.0 
iTO.O 
*  194.0 
163.8 
140.9 
156.0 
161.3 
172.3 
172.0 
165.5 
145.3 
140.0 
156.9 
179.6 
155.4 
168.6 
116.2 
135.0 
156.0 
133.0 
151.0 
92.8 
135.1 
104.1 
135.2 
115.0 
152.0 
131.5 
135.5 
172.5 
113.9 
151.4 
115.2 
185.0 
130.0 
12a  0 
181.8 

120.7 

153.3 

131.6 

144.5 

136.2 

116.4 

147.6 

132.1 

134.0 

124.5 

134.0 

142.7 

140.2 

Mf.5 

146.5 

122.7 

105.3 

115.7 

118.7 

127.4 

126.1 

120.8 

105.4 

101.5 

113.1 

128.5 

109.0 

118.0 

80.7 

92.8 

106.6 

90.4 

101.5 

61.6 

89.6 

67.8 

87.1 

74.1 

97.3 

84.6 

87.0 

108.2 

71.9 

94.4 

71.2 

113.4 

76.3 

66.9 

72.1 

87.5 

82.9 

82.8 

80.0 

79.9 

79.2 

78.9 

78.5 

78.3 

77.8 

77.19 

77.17 

76.6 

75.0 

75.0 

74.9 

74.7 

74.2 

73.6 

73.4 

73.3 

73.0 

72.54 

72.5 

72.1 

71.6 

70.1 

70.0 

09.5 

68.7 

68.3 

67.9 

67.2 

66.4 

66.3 

65.2 

64.5 

64.4 

64.0 

64.3 

64.2 

62.7 

63.1 

62.4 

61.8 

61.3 

58.7 

55.8 

54.7 

Massachusetts 

TTtah - 

District  of  Ci^umbia 

Pennsylvania 

Tndfanfti    .                                    ....             

New  York 

New  Hampshire  -  r                   .  .  ,  .  ,            

J}\innifi            -  - 

g 

Vermont.                                   

10 

California 

11 

Connecticut 

13 

New  Jersey 

13 

Miohf  gan         -                                                                     

M- 

Rhode  Island 

15 

Mi^lnA 

16 

Wyoming 

Kansas                                  

17 
18 

Minnesota. 

Washington 

Iowa 

19 
30 
31 

Ohio 

33 

Nevada* 

33 

Tdftho 

34 

Montana ....                                        

35 

Wbconsin...             .                            

36 

\rf«n^iii .    , 

37 

Nebraska 

38 

Florida 

29 

W^t  Virglnift.  ,                               

30 

Colorado.". 

31 

Tennewwe 

83 

North  Dakota. 

3S 

flA^ith  CAmlhiA 

34 

Texas 

36 

North  rnmlinft  ,  .  ,    ,                                                  ,    , 

36 

TiOnHiana. . 

87 

New  Mexico 

88 

South  Dakota. 

39 

Virginia, 

40 

Arizona  • 

41 

D^ware » 

43 

Arkarms r 

43 

Georgia 

44 

AU^hftmft,                                       

45 

I'arylapd . .                                

46 

Oklahoma 

47 

Mississtopi  i                            

48 

Kentuocy 

40 

I  Statistics,  1909-10. 


*  Approximate. 
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I.  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  United 


states. 

Com- 
pulsory 
age. 

Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 

Reasons  for  exemption. 

Alabama 

0 
8-16 

18-16 
*-15 

^16 

7-16 

7-14 
8-14 

0 

0 

6-16 

8-18 
7-16 

No  compulsOTv  law. . . 

Arir/vnsk 

Full  time  public  school 
is  in  session. 

Not  less  than  one-half 
the     time     public 
school  is  in  session. 

Full  time  pnbllo 
schoojs  are  m  session. 

Entire  time  publlo 
schools  are  In  ses- 
sion. 

Fan  time  the  public 
school  is  hi  session. 

5  months  each  j^ear; 
may  be  reduced  to  3 
at  the  aimual  meet- 
ing. 

Dtiring  entire  term. . . . 
No  compulsory  law . . . 

(1)  Physical  or  mental  incapacity  as  declared 
by  a  competent  physician  appiroved  by  tbe 
board;  (2)  completion  of  grammar^hool 
course:  (3)  employment  certmcate  issued  to 
a  child  14  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write. 

(1)  If  parent  is  not  able  to  provide  proper  cloth- 
ing; (2)  if  child  is jphysfcaUy  or  meniaUy  In- 
capacitated; (3)  iftthere  is  no  public  school 
wfthta  2*  mUes;  (4)  If  the  labor  of  the  ehild  to 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
family;  (5^  If  the  chad  has  completed  a  com- 
mon-school course. 
I4iw  does  not  apply  to  41  counties. 

(1)  If  child  is  physicaUy  or  mentally  incanarS- 
tated;  (2)  ifchUd  Is  between  12  and  15  and 
holds  a  work  certificate;  (3)  if  no  put>Uc 
school  is  withm  2  mflea  cf  c\t±*^  rosidenoe; 
(4)  it  the  chfid  has  completed  the  grammar- 
school  course;   (5)  if  circumstances  render 

(1)  If  chfld  is  over  14  and  has  completed  the 
eighth  grade;  (2)  if  his  help  is  necessary  for 
hb  own  or  nis  parents' support;  (3)  if  lor  the 
best  hiterests  of  the  child;  (4)  bods  v  or  men- 
tal incapacity. 

(1)  If  child  is  lawfiiDy  employed  at  labor  at 
home  or  elsewhere;  (2)  if  parent  is  unaoie  to 
provide  suitable  clothing:  (3)  if  the  child's 
mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to 
render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  im- 
practicable. 

(1;  Mental,  physical,  or  other  urgent  reasons 
approved  oy  the  county  superintendent; 
(2)  if  there  be  no  public  school  in  session 
within  2  mUes. 

(1)  Has  acquired  common-school  branches; 
(2)  physical  or  mental  incapacity. 

8ch.  Laws,  1912, 

ArVfinmfl, ,...,-, 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

California 

Boh.  Laws,  19U. 

Colorado 

Sch.  Laws.  1912. 
Connectirnit 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 
Drtaware 

Soh.  Laws,  1909. 

Dist.  Columbia 

U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  34, 
Pt.  1, 1905-1907. 

Florida 

<}eorKia 

do 

Hawaii 

(1;  No  school  withhi  4  miles  and  no  suitable 
tran-sportation;  (2)  physical  or  mental  inca- 
pacitv;  (3)  completion  of  grammar  grades 
and  13  years  old;  (4)  15  years  old  and  em- 
ployed. 

(1)  If  child  is  over  14  years  of  age  and  has  com- 
pleted the  eignth  grade,  and  its  heip  is  neces- 
sary for  its  own  or  its  parents'  support,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  Child;  (2)  if  the  child's  health  does  not 
permit  attendance. 

(1)  II  chfld's  physical  or  mental  condition  ren- 
ders attendance  impracticable:  (2)  if  child 
is  excused  lor  cause  temporarily;  (3)  if  be- 
tween 14  and  16  and  necessarily  empioj-ed. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Idaho 

Entire  school  year 

Entire  time  school  is 
In  session;   not  less 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Illinois 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 

>  16-20.  If  not  regularly  employed. 
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B^ftT  to  ehlldfen  un- 
*bW  to  mtt«Dd  Qo 
aeooont  of  poverty. 


Put^ime  instmotiofi  for 
difldren  employed. 


Instruction  aathorised  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children.  ♦ 


Sekool  board  shall  fiir> 
Aidi  books. 


Tniant  oflleers  shall 
nfwrt  such  caaes  to 
snttaorltles  ehaned 
wtth  raUeC  of  the 
poor  wtko  shaU  af- 
lard  sottatna  rmief. 


When  there  is  no  pubUo 
or  parochial  evening 
school,  an  age  and 
school  certificate  ibr  a 
cliild  under  16  shall 
not  oe  approved  im- 
less  said  cnud  can  read 
at  sight  and  write  togi- 
bly  simple  sentences. 

No  person  between  U 
ana  16  who  can  not 
read  and  write  shall  be 
employed  in  any  town 
where  public  evening 
schpols  are  established 
unless  he  attends 
evening  schooL 


Private  and  parochial 
schools  regularlv  organ- 
ized and  taught  Dvcom- 
petent  teachers.  Home 
instruction  under  com- 
petent teacher  in  com- 
mon-school branches. 

Private.  xMuochial,  or  par- 
ish schools  not  less  tnan 
one-half  the  thne  the 
public  schools  are  in 
session. 


Private  schools  ^ving  In- 
struction in  Dranches 
usually  taught  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar 
schools;  home  instruc- 
tion in  oommon-Bohool 
branches. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  the  entire  time  dur- 
which   the  public 
>!s  are  hi  session. 


Instruction  in  the  studies 
taught   in   the  public 

■  schools.  Teacher  shall 
keep  a  register  of  attend- 
ance, open  to  inspection, 
and  shall  make  reports 
to  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Private  school  for  the  com- 
imlsory  period,  legally 
qualified  private  teoch- 
er,  or  other  means  ap- 
proved by  county  su- 
perintendent 

Instruction  in 


branches  for  a  like  pe- 
riod of  time  as  in  the 
Sublio  schools.  A  certi- 
cate  of  attendance 
signed  bv  the  person  in 
charffc  of  such  schools  is 
required. 


Private  school . 


Private  or  parochial 
school;  the  same  period 
as  the  pubUo-school  sea- 
sion. 


Private  school,  at  least  C 
months;  Instruction  for 
a  like  period  in  tlie  ele- 
mentary branches  by  a 
competent  person. 


Parents  of  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  children  must 
send  them  to  suitable 
school  ibr  a  term  of  5 
years,  unless  excused 
by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  physical  inca- 
pacity. The  board  of 
education  may  estab- 
lish separate  classes  hi 
the  jmmary  and  gram- 
mar grades  for  deaf 
chfldren  between  3  and 
21  if  there  are  5  or  moie 
in  the  aisinct. 
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COMPTJLBO^^   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I.  CompiUsory  aUendance  in  the  United  States— 


states. 

Com- 
pulsory 
age. 

>7-14 

7-16 
8-15 
(«) 

8-16 
7-16 

«8-14 
4  7-14 

Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 

Reasons  for  exemption. 

Indiana 

For  a  term  not  less 
than  that  of  public 
school. 

At  least  24  consecu- 
tive   weeks,    com- 
mencing  with   the 
first  week  of  school 
after  the  1st  day  of 
September. 

FuU  period  school  to 
in  session. 

Full    period     public 
schools  are  in  session. 

Full  time 

Physically  or  mentaUv  incompetent,  upon 
certificate  of  a  reputable  physician. 

(1)  If  chfld  lives  more  than  2  miles  from  any  - 
school,  unless  transported  free;  (2)  if  excused 
for  sufBcient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record; 
(3)  if  attending  religious  service  or  receiving 
religious  instruction. 

(1)  Any  child  14  years  of  age  able  to  read  and 
write  and  regularly  ^nptoyed  is  not  required 
to  attend  for  more  than  8  consecutive  weeks 
in  one  year;  (2)  if  child  has  mtduated  from 
the  common  schools;    (3)  if  physlcaUy  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 

(1)  Unfit  mentally  and  phvsicallv  to  attend 
school,  upon  certificate  of  health  officer;  (2) 
over  14  and  lawfully  emptoyed. 

(1)  If  bodfly  or  mental  condition  of  child  is  such 
as  to  render  attendance  inadvisable;  (2)  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  elementary  course; 
(3)  no  public  school  withfai  20  bkxjks  of  child's 
home;  (4)  over  14  and  regularly  emptoyed 
for  6  hours  a  day. 

(1)  Necessary  absence  may  be  excused  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  superintend- 
ing school  committee;  (2)  physical  or  mental 
unfitness  for  school  work. 

(1)  Cases  of  necessary  absence  may  be  excused 
by  superintendent  or  principal;  (2)  mentally 
and  physically  mcompetent;  (3)  shall  apply 
only  to  those  counties  where  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  shall  approve  the  same 
and  appoint  an  attendance  officer;  (4)  law  is 
mandatory  in  Baltimore  city  only;  6  coun- 
ties are  exempt;  other  ooimties  may  adopt 
law. 

(1)  School  authorities  may  excuse  necessary 
absences;  (2)  if  child  has  already  acqtiirea 
branches  required  by  law;  (3)  physically  or 
mentally  incompetent. 

8es3.  Laws,  1913. 
Iowa 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. 
Sch.I^w8,191». 

Kan^aif 

8ch.  Laws,  1911. 
Kentucky 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 

(Parish    of    Orleans 
Sch.  Laws,  1912. 

Maine 

Time  school  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

Not  less  than  4  months  ; 
entire  school  session 
In  Baltimore. 

Entire  time  publfe  day 
schools  are  in  session. 

Sch.  Laws,  1913. 

Soh.  Laws,  1912. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

1  And  14-16»  if  not  employed. 


*  7-16  in  cities;  7-12  hi  country  dbtrfeU. 
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R«Uer  to  children  aa- 
*bk  to  aU«nd  OB 
Mcoant  of  poT«rt7. 


Tlw  tcliMl  tnutMS  of 
tb*  dbtriet  sbAll  fbr- 
nkh  tomporaiT  s^* 


I 


Part-time  instruotJon  for 
diildrm  employed. 


If  vocational  schools  are 
established  for  chil- 
dren  over  U  who  are 
engaged  in  regular  em- 
plojrment.  the  board 
of  education  may  re- 
quire attendance  not 
MB  than  5  hours  per 
week. 


Tnaot  oflcera  in  cit- 
M  and  om— ra  of 
th«  poor  in   towxw 
AaUprwrtdofortiM  I 
UcBporMT  c*'^  ^  ^'  I 
4ifwt  cfafldren  an-  , 
4m  ift.    Socfa  cbil-  i 
dm  nay  be  plaoed 
tetbecvoolAKiit*-  ' 
W*  pvaon  or  oom- 
BAtod  to  tlM  coato- 
47    of    tho     BiMU 
bard  ef  aaHty. 

a  14- lA  if  not  employed. 


White  public  evening 
achoolis 


maintained^ 
any  minor  over  14  who 
can  not  rfAd  and  write 
shall  not  be  employed 
nnkas  he  Is  a  regular 
attendant  at  euch 
evening  school,  unless 
pfavsical  condition  will 
not  permit  such  at- 
tendance m  addition 
\o  daily  labor. 


Instruction  authorised  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  a  period  equal  to  that 
of  the  public  schooL 


Private  or  parochial  school 
where  the  common- 
school  branches  are 
taught  for  at  least  24  con- 
secutive weeks.  Equiva- 
lent instruction  oy  a 
competent  teacher. 

Private,  denominational, 
or  parochial  school 
taug^it  by  a  competent 
ins^nctor. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  no  shorter  pwiod 
than  that  of  the  city  in 
which  the  child  resides. 
Home  instruction  sub- 
ject to  the  same  exam- 
inations as  other  jNipIls 
of  the  city. 

Private  orjparochial  school 
during  the  time  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  are 
in  session.  Instruction 
at  home  in  the  common 
branches. 

An  apiHToved  private 
school;  certificate  of  at- 
tendance must  be  filed 
with  the  school  officials 
of  the  town.  Equiva- 
lent instruction  else- 
where. 

Schools  other  than  public, 
during  term  of  compul- 
sory attendance. 


School  committees  shall 
approve  a  private  school 
only  when  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  studies  re- 
Suired  by  law  is  m  the 
English  language,  and 
when  such  Ins&uction 
equals  the  public  schools 
in  the  same  city  or  town. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 


Any  blind  or  deaf  child 
between  8  and  16  who 
can  not  secure  an  edu- 
cation in  the  public 
schools  of  the  district 
must  attend  the  Indi- 
ana School  for  the 
Blind  or  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Deaf. 


Everv  person  having  con- 
trol of  any  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  child  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  21 
years,  inclusive,  shah 
send  such  chUd  to  some 
suitable  school. 


Everv  deaf  and  blind 
child  between  6  and  16 
is  required  to  attend 
some  school  for  the  deaf 
or  blind  for  8  months, 
unless  receiving  in- 
struction elsewhere. 


>^o  physical  or  mental 
condition  which  is  cap- 
able of  correction,  or 
which  renders  the  child 
a  fit  subject  for  special 
histruction  at  public 
charge  in  institutions 
other  than  public  day 
schools,  shall  avail  as  a 
defense. 


*  And  14-16  if  not  able  to  read  and  write. 
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COMPIJ^^^V   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I.  CompuUory  attendance  in  the  United  State* — 


States. 


New  Jersey 

Sch.  Laws,  1911; 
Laws,  1913. 


New  Mexico 

Sch.  Laws,  1909. 


New  York 

Sch.  Laws,  1912;  Seas. 
Laws,  1913. 


North  Carolina 

Seas.  Laws,  1913. 


North  Dakota 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


Ohio 

Seas.  Laws,  1913;  Qen 
eral  Statutes,  1910. 


CJom- 

pulsory 

age, 


7-141. 


7-14.. 


7-14*.. 


8-12.. 


Annual  period  of 
leqnirM  attendance. 


Entire    time    public 
school  is  in  aesaion. 


.do. 


In  cities  at  least  160 
actual  days.  In 
other  districts  time 
school  is  in  session 
from  Oct.  1  to  June  1. 


4  month.«(, 


8-15...    Entire    time    public 
schools  are  in  session. 


8-10».. 


Full  time;  in  no  case 
less  than  28  weeks. 


Reasons  for  exemption. 


(1)  If  above  15  and  has  completed  the  grammar- 
school  course  and  is  regularly  employed.  If 
child  be  under  17  and  has  completed  the 
grammar-school  course  and  is  not  regularly 
employed  such  child  shall  attend  high  school 
or  manual-training  school;  (2)  bodily  or 
mental  incapacity;  (3)  if  above  14  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  chud  to  be  employed. 

(1)  I'hyfr>Ical  unfitness,  certified  by  a  regular 
practicing  physician;  (2)  if  child  lives  more 
than  3  miles  from  a  public  school. 


(1}  If  over  14  and  an  employment  certificate 
has  been  granted;  (2)  physical  or  mental  in> 
capacity. 


(1)  PhjTsically  or  mentally  incompetent  as  at- 
tested by  a  legally  qualifled  pnysician;  (2) 
if  child  resides  21  miles  from  a  public  school; 
(3)  if,  because  of  extreme  poverty,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  child  are  necessary;  (4)  if  the  pa- 
rent is  not  able  to  provide  books  or  clothing. 

(1)  If  necessary  t(x  the  child  to  support  the 
family;  (2)  completion  of  branches  taught  in 
the  publio  schools;  (3)  physical  or  mental 
candition  such  as  to  render  attendance  im- 
practicable; (4)  if  there  la  no  school  within  2| 
miles,  except  where  transportation  is  fur- 
nished for  pupils  residing  within  5  mile^. 


Physically  or  mentally  hicompetent . 


^KdA  14-16  unless  ohild  attended  130  days  during  preceding  year  and  has  comi^eted  5  five  grades. 
*  And  14-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 
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R«Uif  to  childnfi  on- 
ftbto  to  attend  on 
•eeoant  of  poT«rty. 


Part-time  instniction  for 
chfldrm  employed. 


Every  boy  between  14 
and  16  in  a  city  of  the 
fiist  or  second  class 
having  an  employment 
oertiflcate  but  not  hav- 
ing completed  the 
course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  schools, 
shall  attend  public  or 
other  evening  schools 
for  notices  than  6  hours 
each  week  for  at  least 
16  weeks,  en  upon  a 
trade  sdiool  for  8  houn 
a  week  for  16  weeks. 


■ayba 


mostfttr-    If  the  board  of  education    Private  or  parodiial  school 
relief  as       establishes  part-time       for  the  fnU  ttane  school  is 

day  school  for  the  in-       in  sessfon :  in  no  case  for 

structlon  of  emptoyed        for  less  than  28  weeks. 

youthfl  over  15,  such        Instruction  at  home  by 

youths  wlio  have  not       a  qualified  person. 

completed  the  eighth 

grade  must  continue 

their  schooling  until 

16.    If  regularly  em- 

ploved  they  are   re- 

qntaed  to  attend  not 

more  than  8  hours  a 

week  between  8  a.  m. 

and  5  p.  m  during  the 

school  term. 

•  Females,  8-16;  males,  8-15;  and  8-16  If  not  employed 


Instruction  authorized  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 


Any  school  in  which  at 
least  the  common  school 
branches  are  taught 


ICay  attend  private  or  de- 
nominational school  if 
the  teaching  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  public  school 
of  the  district. 


Instruction  elsewhere 
equivalent  to  that  given 
in  the  public  schools; 
attendance  must  be  for  a 
like  period. 


Continuous  attendance 
upon  anv  private  or 
church  scnool  taueht  by 
competent  teacners. 
Said  schools  must  keep 
records. 

Private  orparochial  school 
approved  bv  the  county 
superintendent.teaching 
oommon«ohoolbranches. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 


In  each  school  district 
where  there  are  10  or 
more  blind  or  deaf 
children  who  are  not 
now  cared  for  or  who 
can  not  be  cared  for  m 
any  institution  a  special 
class  or  classes  shall  be 
organized  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

Attendance  is  required 
at  New  Mexico  asylum 
of  all  deaf  and  dumb 
ciiildren  between  8  and 
21.  Countv  supoln- 
tendent  shall  report  all 
such  children  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the 
asylum. 


Every  parent  or  other 
person  havmg  control 
of  any  deat,  blind,  or 
feeble-minded  child  be- 
tween 7  and  21  is  re- 
quired to  send  for 
school  year  such  deaf 
child  to  the  school  fbr 
the  deaf  at  Devils 
Lake;  and  such  blind 
child  to  the  school  for 
the  bUnd  at  Bathgate, 
and  such  feeble-mind- 
ed chUd  to  the  histitu- 
tion  at  Grafton 
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I.  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  United  States — 


States. 


Com 

pulsory 

age. 


Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 


Reasons  for  exemption. 


Oklahoma 

Seti.  Laws,  1912. 


&-16... 


.  Laws,  1911. 


Pennsylvania 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


9-15... 


8-16... 


Porto  Rioo 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Rhode  Island 

Sch.  Laws,  1910. 


8-14.. 
7-15.. 


South  Carolina.... 

South  Dakota 

Sch.  Laws,  19U. 


8-14 


Tennessee 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. 


1&-14 


Texas 

Utah 

Sch.  Laws,  1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1907. 


8-lG 


From  3  to  6  months  in 
the  discretion  of  the 
board. 


Term  of  district. 


Entire  public  school 
term.  May  be  re- 
duced by  the  board 
of  school  directors  to 
not  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  school  term. 


Fulltim* 

Entire    time    public 
schools  are  in  session. 


No  compulsory  law . . . 

Entire  term  xmblio 
schools  are  in  ses- 
sion; district  board 
may  decrease  to  16 
weeks,  12  consecu- 
tive. 


80  oonseootive  days,  or 
full  term  if  term  is 
less  than  80  dajrs. 
FuU  term  in  sepa* 
rate  school  systems 
having  a  population 
ot5,m. 

No  compulsory  law. 

At  least  20  weeks,  10 
consecutive.  In  cit- 
ies of  first  and  sec- 
ond class  30  weeks, 
10  oonseotttive. 


(1)  Mental  or  physical  disabiUty:  (2)  proficient 
La  the  standard  studies;  (3)  employment 
upon  certificate. 


(1)  Physicallv  or  mentallv  incompetent;  (2) 
children  between  9  and  10  living  1 )  miles  ana 
children  over  10  livine  more  than  8  miles 
fk-om  a  public  school;  (3)  completion  of  com- 
mon-8cnool  branches. 


(1)  Mental,  idiysfeal,  or  other  urgent  reasons; 
(2)  if  child  between  14  and  16  can  read  and 
write  intelligently  and  is  regularly  employed. 


(1)  Completion  of  course  of  study;  (2)  no  school 
within  reasonable  distance. 

(1)  Completion  of  studies  taught  in  the  first  8 
vears  in  public  schools:  (2)  14  years  of  age  and 
lawfully  employed;  (3)  physically  or  men- 
tally incompetent 


(1)  Completion  of  oonmion  school  branches; 
(2)  physically  or  mentally  incompetent. 


(1)  Extreme  destitution  of  pannts;  (2)  men- 
tally or  physically  incapacitated;  (3)  no 
school  within  2  miles  of  child's  readence 
and  public  transportation  not  provided; 
(4)  completion  of  elementary  school  course. 


(1)  Completion  of  branches  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict schools;  (2)  physically  or  mentally  in- 
competent: (3)  no  school  within  2^  mifes  of 
child's  residenoe;  (4)  services  necessary  to 
support  a  mother  or  aa  invalid  father. 


I  And  14-16  if  not  employed  and  imable  to  read  and  write. 
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B«tielU>clilklmiim. 
•bit  to  attand   on 
■oooont  of  povQftj. 

Part-time  tostmctkm  for 
chfldren  employed. 

Instruction  authorised  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 

Compulsory   education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 

U«iy  whlun  wi  mother 

bar  child  under  16, 
on  ommmf  of  the 
ooanty  mperhitend- 
«Bt  the  eoont  jT  oom- 
Bhaiooen  may  pey 
to  chBd  soch  sum  as 
■aybeiUM—mjr  to 
Uea  of  wages. 

Private  or  other  schools  for 
same   term   as   public 
schools. 

Private  or  parochial  school 
for    same    period     as 
publlo  school.    Instruc- 
tion from  parent  or  pri- 
vate teacher,  with  per- 
mission from  county  su- 
perintendent. 

Privateschool,  whose  work 
is  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  act. 
Instruction  by  properly 
qualified  private  teacher. 

Anv  sdiool  of  recognised 
smndlng. 

fiBtruction,if  school  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that 
such  instruction  is  sub- 
stantially equal  to  that 
required  by  law. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 

UaoTcUld  lrai»bl«to 

CBoiiionackof<4otb. 
h«  or  food,  such  case 
AaU  be  reported  to 
say  aaiMhb   relief 
ageorf    or    to     the 
pfoper  dlractora  of 
tbe^or  for  investl- 
pUlonaiDd  reUef . 

chudren  between  8  and 
16  are  required  to  at- 
tend one  of  the  State 
institutions,  unless 
taught  elsewhere. 

^ 

dumb  children  between 
7  and  18  at  Rhode 
Island  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  is  compulsory  un- 
less the  child  is  receiv- 
ing instruction  else- 
where. 

Instruction  by  a  compe- 
tent person  at  a  private 
day  school  for  the  period 
the  public  schoob  are  in 

Private  or  parodiJal  school. 

Whenever  any  deaf  or 

blind  child  of  proper 
a£e  is  befaig  deprived 
of  proper  educatkm. 
the  county  Judge  shall 
order  such  chfld  sent 
to  some  public  or  pri- 
vate school  for  the 
educatfon  of  the  deaf 
or  blind.  Every 
county  superintend- 
ent or  city  superin- 
tendent shall  send  the 
names  of  all  deaf  and 
bUnd  chfldren  to  the 
superlnteodent  of  such 
schools. 

Private  school  for  time 
fixed  by  law.    Homeln- 
stniotton    in    branches 
and  for  period  fixed  by 
law. 

Parents  having  control 

of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  ohildreo  between 
8  and  18  shaU  send 
them  to  the  Utah 
School  ibr  the  Deaf 
and  the  Utah  School 
for  the  BUnd  for  at 
least  6  months  in  each 
year  unless  taught  at 
home  or  unless  they 
have  acquired  the  legal 
branches  or  are  physi- 
cally or  mentally  in- 
competent. 
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^   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


T.  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  United  States — 


States. 

Com- \ 

pulaoryi 

age.    1 

Axmual  period  of 
reqalred  attendance. 

1 
Ueasons  for  exemption. 

Vermont 

8-16 

8-12 

»8-15 

8-15 
»7-14 

7-14 

At  least  150  davs;  for 
entire  term  if  longer 
than   150  days.    If 
child  over  16  is  en- 
rolled in  a  public 
school,  it  must  at- 
tend regularly. 

At  least  12  weeks,  6 
consecutive. 

Pull  time  public  school 
is  in  session. 

24  weeks,   beginning 
with  the  opening  of 
school. 

In  cities  of  first  class. 
fuU  period;  in   all 
other  cities  not  less 
than  8  months;  in 
towns  and  villages, 
not    less    than    6 
months. 

Entire    time    public 
school  Is  In  session. 

(1)  Physically  or  mentiOly  inoomjoetent;  (2) 
completion  of  branches  taught  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools;  (3)  If  legally  excused. 

(1)  District  school  trustees  may  excuse  for 
cause;  (2)  weak  In  body  and  mind;  (3)  can 
read  and  write;  (4)  lives  more  than  2  miles 
from  the  nearest  public  school  or  more  than 

1  mile  from  line  of  school  wagon  route;  (5) 
act  does  not  apply  to  any  county,  city,  or 
town  until  quaulQed  voters  avail  Uiemselves 
of  the  proviSons  thereof. 

(1)  PhyScally  and  mentallv  Incompetent;  (2) 
reasonable  proficiency  In  branches  taught  in 
the  first  8  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools. 

(1)  Sickness  or  death  In  pupil's  famUy;  (2) 
other  reasonable  cause;  (3)  no  school  within 

2  miles. 

(1)  Physically  or  mentally  Incompetent;  (2) 
no  scnoolhouse  within  2  miles,  unless  trans- 
portation Is  provided;  (3)  completion  of 
course  of  study  for  first  8  grades. 

(1)  Invalids  or  others  to  whom  the  schoolroom 
might  be  injurious;  (2)  pupils  to  whom  the 
provisions  of  this  act  might  work  a  hardship, 
excuse  to  be  granted  by  district  board;  (3) 
pupUs  excluded  for  legal  reasons. 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 
Virginia 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Washington 

Sch.  Laws.  1909;  Sess. 
Laws,  1909. 

West  Virginia 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Wisconsin 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

Wynmlng 

Sch.  Laws,  1913. 

»  And  16-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 


I T .   Compu Isory  attendance — Officers^ 


states. 

Officers  charged 
with  enforcement. 

Powers  and  duties  of 
truanl  officers. 

Bv  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 

Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment . 

Arizona 

Deputy      sheriff, 
constable,    city 
marshal,  or  at- 
tendance officer. 

Attendance    offi- 
cers. 

Inquire  Into  all  cases 
of  neglect  of  duties; 
secure  prosecution. 

Serve  notice  upon  par- 
ents; arrest  without 
warrant;  serve  sub- 
pcenas. 

Sch.  Laws, 
1912. 

Arkansas 

Sch.   Laws, 
1911. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  any  city  or  district 
havmg  10,000  or  more 
population  the  board 
may  establish  tnuuit 
schools. 
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to  childrcQ  un- 
•hlm  to  attend  on 
•eooaat  of  poTvrty. 


Part-time  instniction  for 
children  employed. 


Two  weeks'  attendance 
at  haU-Ume  or  nJght 
school  shall  be  consid- 
ered equiralent  to  an 
attendance  of  one  week 
at  a  day  school. 


Whenever  any  evening 
school  or  continuation 
school  is  establfehed  In 
any  town  for  minors 
between  14  and  16 
working  nnder  permit, 
every  such  ohfld  shall 
attend  not  less  than  6 
hours  per  week  for  ^ 
months  in  each  year. 
Every  employer  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  re- 
duction in  hours  of  not 
less  than  the  number 
of  hours  the  minor  is 
required  to  attend 
schooL 


Instruction  authorised  in 
lieu  of  pubUo  schools. 


Otherwise  furnished  the 
instruction  required  by 
law. 


Private  school. 


Private  school  for  time 
public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion. 


Instructed  elsewhere  if 
thoroughlv  and  system- 
aticallv  for  legal  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Approved  private  or  paro- 
cnial  schools,  keepmg  a 
record  of  attendance 
open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  truant  officer. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
bUnd  cfatldroi. 


1  And  14-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 
ptrmtal  9ehooU,  penaUies,  eU. 


lofc 
■aacat  of 


Paroles. 


Penalties  for  violations. 


Parent,  S5  to  $36;  ofA- 
cers  not  more  than 
160. 


Parent,  110  to  t25. 


Census. 


Board  of  civil  authority 
of  towns  must  return 
the  number  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  be- 
tween 5  and  14  to  the 
county  clerk  and  he 
report  to  the  governor, 
wno  designates  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  sent  to 
institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumbk  and  blind. 


Parents  of  the  deaf  or 
blind  are  required  to 
send  them  each  vear 
to  the  State  school  for 
the  deaf  and  the 
blind. 


Upon  application  by  the 
board  of  educatkm  of 
any  village  or  city  to 
the  State  superintend- 
ent he  may  grant  per- 
mission to  establish 
and  maintain  one  or 
more  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind.  Any 
parent  having  a  child 
between  6  and  16  in- 
capacitated for  attend- 
ing a  common  school 
shall  send  such  chUd 
to  some  special  school 
for  at  least  8  months 
during  any  school  year. 


Census  marshal  shall 
Uke  census  of  all 
children,  showing 
numbers  attending 
public  school,  ini- 
vate  school,  and  no 
BchooL  Required  to 
visit  each  house. 


Teachers  reports  of 
.absence. 
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OOMPULSOBY  80H00L  ATTENDANOB. 

II.  Compuhory  attendance — Officers^ 


Officers  charged 
with  enforcement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 


By  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 


Truant  and  imrental 
schools^Establishment. 


California... 
Sch.   La"^ 
1911. 


Colorado 

8oh.  Laws, 
1912. 


Attendance  officer, 
board  of  educa- 
tion, or  board  of 
trustees;  1  at- 
tendance officer 
required  for  each 
20,000  census 
children  in  any 
city. 

Truant  offioer 


Connecticut 

Sch.  Laws, 
1912. 


Delaware 

Sch.  Laws, 
1900. 


Dist.  Columbia. . 
U.  S.  Stat.  L., 
vol.  34,  Part 
1,1006-1907. 


Truant  officers,  the 
police  in  cities, 
and  bailiil8,con- 
stables,  and 
sheriffs. 


Attendance  officer. 


Truant  officers. 


Florida. 
GeoTKia.. 


None... 
do. 


Hawaii 

Sch.  Laws, 
1011. 


Idaho 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


Illinois 

Sch.    Laws, 
1912. 


Deputy  sheriff... 


Probation  officer. 


Truant  officers. 


Vested  with  police 
powers,  authority  to 
enter  factories,  etc., 
where  children  are 
employed;  shall  in- 
stitute proceedings 
against  violators; 
shall  keep  a  record 
of  his  transactions; 
shall  petition  the 
county  court  to  in- 
quire into  cases  of 
habitual  truancy. 

Police,  bailiffs,  con- 
stables, and  sheriffs 
shall  arrest  all  boys 
between  7  and  16 
who  habitually  wan- 
der about  the  streets 
or  loiter  in  public 

E laces  during  school 
ours  and  may  ques- 
tion any  boy  under 
16  during  such 
hours. 
Arrest  without  war- 
rant those  who  fail 
to  attend  school; 
proceed  against  of- 
fending parents. 


Carry  out  provision  of 
this  act;  visit  places 
where  minor  child- 
ren are  employed; 
demand  as  often  as 
twice  a  year  ih>m  all 
employers  a  list  of 
children  emplojred, 
with  their  ages. 

No  compulsory  law 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board  of  school 
directors. 


By  every  town 
and  the 
mayor  and 
alderman  of 
every  city. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation and 
school  com- 
mittees. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board  of  education  of  any 
school  district  having 
600  census  children 
may  establish  paren- 
tal schools;  two  or 
more  districts  may 
nnite. 


ShaU  be  estoblished  in 
each  city  having 
100,000  inhabitants  or 
more:  mav  be  estab- 
lished in  cities  having 
a  population  between 
25,000  and  100,000. 
Parent  and  gnardian 
must  bear  cost  of 
maln**"*pff*r 


Any  habitual  truant 
may  be  committed  to 
any  institution  of  in- 
struction or  correction 
in  the  city,  borough, 
or  town,  or  if  the  cmld 
be  not  less  than  10,  to 
a  State  institution. 


Truant  and  incorrigible 
pupils  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  a  definite 
time  to  proper  State 
institoticni. 


Board  of  education  may 
establish  ungraded 
schools  for  Habitual 
truants  or  for  inoorri- 
gibles. 


.do. 


Visit  not  less  than 
onoe  each  week  each 
public  school  to  se- 
cure the  names  of 
children  absenting 
themselves. 

Serve  notice  upon  par- 
ents to  place  such 
children  In  school  as 
been  reported  by  the 
county  superintend- 
ent. 

Report  all  violations 
to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, enter  com- 
plaint against  and 
prosecute  all  pereoos 
who  appear  guilty 
of  such  violation, 
arrest  truants  and 
any  child  of  school 
age  that  habitually 
haunts  public  places. 


Probate  courts 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


In  cities  having  100,000 
populatkn  or  mor«. 
one  or  more  truant 
schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished; may  be  estab- 
lished in  cities  having 
25,000  to  100,000  popu- 
latkm. 
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Period  of  com- 
mitment of 
chQd. 

Paroles. 

Penalties  for  violations. 

Census. 

Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 

Noc  to  exceed 
remainder 
of    corrtDt 
year. 

Until  14  years 
of  a«e  an- 
leas  foooer 
discharsed. 

Not  more  than 

Parent     may 
give     bond 
that     child 
wlU  attend 
regularly. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation shall 
establish 
rules  but  no 
difld    may 
beparoledm 
lees  than  4 
weeks  of 
commit- 
ment. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
SIO  for  first  offense  or 
imprisonment    not 
more  than  5  days; 
not  leas  than  110  for 
each  aubseqaent  of- 
fense, or  imprison- 
ment 5  to  26  days. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
directors  shall  take  a 
census  of  all  persons 
over  6  and  under  21. 

Committee    of    each 
school  district  shaU 
asoertatai  the  name 
and   age   of   every 
person  over  4  and 
under  16,  and 
whether    attending 
school  or  employed. 

Assessors  make  a  list 
of  aU  children  be- 
tween 7  and  14. 

Parent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5;  each  week's 
faflure  is  a  distinct 
offense. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
12  for  first  offense, 
nor  more  than  15  for 
each  saboequent  of- 
fense. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
120. 

iymn, 

1 

Each   teachw  at  the 

Cntllwtfatec- 

close  of  each  school 
month  shall  report  to 
the  attendance  officer 
and  the  countv  su- 
perintendent  the 
names  of  all  absen- 
tees. 

tory  avi- 
deooeoTim- 

1            

• 

1 

Parent.  $6  to  $60  or 
imprisonment    not 
morethan2mcniths. 

Parent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1300  or  Impria* 
onment  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months. 

Parents,   $5   to   120, 
with  cost  of  suit. 

1 

Clerk  of  board  of  trus- 
tees required  to  enu- 
merate all  children 
&-18;  teachers  shaU 
check  enrollment  list 
against  census  list. 

At  the  befldnnhig  of 
each  month  teasers 
ShaU  report  to  the 
county  superintend- 
ent m  unlawful  ab- 
sentees of  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Mnr  be  oom- 

NochlldshaU 
be  paroled  in 
1MB  than  4 
weeks  of 
date  or  com- 
mltment. 

mttUdim. 
till4. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

II.  Compulsory  attendance — Officen, 


states. 


Indiana 

Sch.    Laws, 
1913. 


Iowa 

Sob.  Laws, 
1911:  Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Kansas 

Scb.    Laws, 
1911. 


Officers  charged 
\Nith  enforcement. 


Keotuckv 

Scb.  Laws, 
1912;  Sess. 
Laws,  1912. 


Truant  officers. 


Truant  officers; 
board  of  direc- 
tors. In  scbool 
corporations  of 
20,000  or  more 
tbe  board  of  di- 
rectors sball  ap- 
point one  or 
more  truant  offi- 
cers, and  in 
otber  school 
corporations 
tbey  may  ap- 
point truant 
officers. 

Truant  officers 


Truant  officers. 
In  each  city  of 
the  first,  second, 
third, and  fourth 
class  at  least 
1  for  10.000  cen- 
sus children;  1 
in  each  city  with 
less  than  10,000 
school  census 
children. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 


Louisiana 

(For  parish 
of  Orleans.) 
Sch.  Laws, 
1912. 


Truant  officers.. 


May  enter  any  place 
where  children  are 
employed  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  tbey 
are  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  tbe  child- 
labor  law:  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  school 
act. 

Enforce  the  compul- 
sory school  law,  sue, 
and  institute  crimi- 
nal proceedings 
against  violators. 


Shall  see  that  tbe  pro- 
.  visions  of  compul- 
sory attendance  act 
are  observed;  serve 
notices  upon  delin- 
quent parents  and 
make  complaints,  if 
necessary,  in  Juve- 
nile court. 


In  cities  of  tbe  first 
class,  must  not  en- 
gage in  any  otber 
occupation  during 
time  school  is  in  ses- 
sion  eacb  year; 
sball  examine  Into 
cases  of  truancy, 
serve  notices  on  par- 
ents, proceed  against 
delinquent  obfldren 
and  parents,  report 
all  violations  of  tbe 
child-labor  law. 


I 


Have  full  police  pow- 
ers, authority  to 
serve  warrants  and 
to  enter  factories 
and  otber  places 
where  children  may 
be  employed;  serve 
notice  on  parents, 
make  complaint 
against  parents  in 
proper  court. 


By  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 


County  scbool 
board  or 
boards  of 
separate 
districts 
and  cities. 


Board  of  di- 
reotocB. 


Boards  of  ed- 
ucation in 
cities  of  first 
and  second 
class.  Coun- 
ty  superin- 
tendents 
sball  divide 
oountiesinto 
truant  dis- 
tricts, and 
the  board  of 
county  com- 
missioners 
sball,  upon 
tbe  nomina- 
tion of  tbe 
county  su- 
perintend- 
ent, appoint 
a  truant  offi- 
cer for  eaob 
district. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board  of 
scbool  direo- 
tora. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establisbment. 


All  common  school  oor- 
porations  are  empow- 
ered to  maintain  a 
separate  scbool  for  in- 
corrigible and  truant 
children.  Any  habit- 
ual truant  may  be 
sentenced  to  one  of 
the  State  instttutkms 
for  boys  or  girls. 

Board  of  directors  of  any 
school  corporation 
may  establish  truant 
schools  or  set  apart 
separate  rooms  for  ha- 
bitual truants.  If 
chUd  is  habitually  va- 
grant or  incorrigible, 
he  may  be  committed 
to  one  of  tbe  State 
industrial  schools. 


The  school  ofllolala  of 
any  city  of  tbe  first  or 
second  class  may  es- 
tablish one  or  more 
parental  schools. 
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Parotos. 


Cbild  may  be 

jaci  to  the 
vMtatloDof 
A  probatioD 
ofllGer;  n  o 
child  shall 
be  releaaed 
In  less  than 
4  weeks  nor 
tinlesB  the 
oourt  is  sat- 
isfied that  it 
wm  attend 
school  reni. 
larly. 


Tenalties  for  violations. 


Parent.  $1  to  $26  or 
iminisoninent  2  to 
90  days;  attendance 
offloers,  $5  for  each 
failure. 


Parent,  $3  to  $20;  any 
ofDcer,$10to|ao. 


Parent,  16  to  »., 


Parent.  $6  to  120  for 
the  ibst  oOteise,  $10 
to  $60  for  every  sub- 
sequent offense,  and 
cost  of  suit. 


Parent,  not  more  than 
$5  for  first  offense 
nor  more  than  $10 
for  each  subsequent 
offense;  in  deCEuilt  of 
payment  of  fines, 
imprisonment  not 
exceeding  6  days. 


Census. 


An  annual  school  oen- 
sus  is  required;  the 
enumerators  shall 
record  place  and 
date  of  birth  of 
every  child  enu- 
merated. 


Officers  taking  school 
census  shall  ascer- 
tain the  number  of 
children  of  ages  7  to 
16,  inclusive,  in  their 
respective  districts, 
the  number  of  such 
children  not  attend- 
ing school,  and  if 
possible  the  cause  of 
faOure  to  attend 
school. 


The  enumerator  of  the 
school  census  shall 
record  the  name, 
place,  and  date  of 
birth  of  every  child 
enumerated 


Truant  officers  in  cities 
of  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class 
shall  furnish  the 
principal  of  each 
school  a  list  of  all 
children  between  7 
and  17. 


Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 


Every  teacher  is  re- 
quired, before  receiv- 
ing each  month's 
salary,  to  make  a 
report  to  the  county 
superintendent  or  to 
the  dty  superintend- 
ent of  all  pupils  who 
have  been  truant  or 
habitually  absent 
during  the  month 


The  principal  of  each 
school  in  cities  ci 
first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  class  shall 
report  each  day  to 
the  city  superinten- 
dent or  a  truant  ofi!l- 
cer  all  children  ab- 
sent without  lawful 
excuse.  Teachers 
shall  report  to  sub- 
district  trustees  and 
to  countv  board  the 
names  of  all  parents 
failing  to  comply 
with  compulsory 
school  law. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

II.  CompuUory  attendance — Officers, 


states. 

Officers  charK^d 

Powers  and  duties  of 

Bv  whom 

Truant  and  parental 

with  enforcement. 

truant  officers. 

appointed. 

schools— Kstabiishment. 

Maine 

Truant  officers 

Inquire  into  all  cases 
of  neglect  of  duty 

Each  city  and 

On  complaint  of  truant 

Sch.    Laws, 

town  shall 

officer  an  habitual  tru- 

1911. 

on  part  of  parents 

a  n  n  u  a  Uy 

ant,  if  a  boy,  may  be 
committed  to  the  State 

in  not  keeping  their 
children  in  school; 

elect  one  or 

more  truaLt 

school  for  boys,  or  if  a 

report  result  to  the 

officers. 

girl,  to  the  State  indus- 
trial school  for  girls. 

superintending 

school     committee; 

prosecute  any  per- 

son   neglectfaig    to 

send  his  children  to 

school,  if  so  ordered 

hy  the  school  com- 

mittee or  superfai- 
tendent;  arrest  and 

take  pupils  hregular 

in    attendance    to 

school,     when    di- 

rected by  the  school 
committee;  may 

visit  factories,  etc., 
to  ascertain  whether 

mhiors  under  15  are 

employed;  may  ex- 

ecute wanranU. 

Maryland 

do 

To  arrest  without  war- 
rant any  truant  and 

Boards    of 
school  com- 

Parental schools  may  be 
established  for  habit- 

Sen.   Laws, 

1912. 

deliver    truant    to 
parent   or  teacher; 

missioners. 

ual  truants;  2  or  more 
counties  may  Jointly 
establish  a   parental 

visit  aU   establish- 

ments where  minors 

schooL 

are  employed. 

Massachusetts... 

do 

Inquh^  into  all  cases 

School    com- 

County   commissionfln 

Sch.    Laws, 

arising    under    the 

mittees. 

of  each  county,  with 

1911. 

compulsory  attend- 
ance act;  makecom- 

exception,  are  required 
either  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  com- 

* 

plabits    and    serve 
legal   processes   re- 
lating  to   compul- 

oounties to  maintain 

sory  school  attend- 

a truant  schooL 

ance:  have  oversight 
of  chOdren  placed 

on  probation;  appre- 

hend and  take  to 

school,  without  war- 

rant, any  truant  or 

absentee. 

Michigan 

Truant  offloers; 

Have  all  the  powers 

County  com- 

May be  establisbed  in 

Sch.    Laws, 

police. 

of  a  deputy  sheriff 
and  perform  the  du- 

missioners 

graded  or  city  district 
by  school  board.    Ev- 

1911. 

of  schools; 

ties  of  truant  officer 

city   boards 

ery  boy  between  10 

in  aU  districts  of  the 

ofcducaticm; 

and  16  and  every  girl 

county;  county  tru- 
ant officer,  when  di- 
rected by  the  county 

boards  In 

between    10   and    17 

graded 

convicted  of  habitual 

school     dis- 

truancy or  of  l^uent- 

commissioner  to  do 

tricts.   In 

ing  disrepuuble  places 
may  be  committed  to 
a  State  insUtutioii. 

so,  sliall  inspect  the 
outhouses    in    pri- 

cities havine 
organized 
police  force, 
the    poUce 

mary  districts  and 

order  repairs. 

authorities 

shaU  detail 

one  or  more 

members  at 

the  request 

of  school 

board    as 

truant  offi- 

cers. 

1 
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Period  of  com- 

mitmentof 

eikiid. 

Paroks, 

Penalties  for  violations. 

Census. 

Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 

1 

Parent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed f25.  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed 

Superintendent      o  f 
every    town    must 

make  returns  annu- 

30  days;  any  city  or 

aUy   to  the   State 

town  niBglectinff  to 

superintendent     of 

elect  a  truant  officer 

number  of  persons 

and   truant  cdBoer 

between  5  and  21. 

neglecting  required 

duties,  fine  not  lees 
than  910  nor  more 
than  $50. 

Fv  such  pe- 

Parent,  fine  not  ex- 
ceedhig  $6  f  or  each 

Police  commissioners 
of    Baltimore   City 

The  head  teacher  of 

rlod      AS 

every  scho(d  shall  re- 

iwfc^fil Mwy 

offense. 

port  immediately  to 
the  school  commis- 

pmeribe. 

of  name,  age,  color, 

and   sex  of  every 
child  between  6  and 

sioners  or  to  an  at- 

tendance officer  the 

16,  and  the  place  and 

names  of  all  children 

year    and    month 

who  have  been  un- 

when such  child  last 

lawfully    absent    3 

attended  schooL 

days. 

Until  l«7«ttn 

A    court    by 

Parent,  line  not  more 

A  school  census  shall 

orao. 

whom     a 
diild    has 

b66a        ODD* 

▼ictod  may 
place    socn 

thanOO. 

be  made  of  all  chil- 
dren between  5  and 
15  years  of  age  and  of 
all  minors  over  14 

who  can  not  read  at 

child  on  pro- 
bation. 

Parant,  $6  to  160  or 

sight  and  write. 

imprlMoment  2  to 
90  ^ys.  or  both. 

shall    be    compared 
with  the  enrollment, 
and   the  names   of 

t 

children  not  in  at- 

tendance must  be  re- 

ported to  city  truant 

officer  or  county  oom- 

missionar. 
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II.  Compulsory  attendance — Offieers, 


states. 


Officers  charged 
with  Miforoement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 


By  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment. 


Minnesota 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant  officers... 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


Montana 

Sch.  Laws, 
1913. 


None 

Truant  officer. 


Truant  officers  In 
cities,  or  con- 
stable may  be 
appointed  i  n 
yiUages  and 
township  d  i  s  • 
tricts. 


Nebraska 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


Nevada , 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


New  Hampshire. 
Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant  officers... 


A  ttendance  officer, 


Truant  officer. 


Investigate  all  cases 
of  truancy  or  non- 
attendance,  make 
complaints,  serve 
notices,  and  attend 
to  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations respeotmg 
truant,  incorrigible, 
and  disorderly  chil- 
dren and  school  at- 
tendance: may  ar- 
rest without  war- 
rant; make  reports 
to  State  superin- 
tendent. 

No  compulsory  law. . . 

To  serve  notices  upon 
parents;  visit  any 
estabUshment  em- 
ploying children; 
arrest  without  war- 
rant all  truants;  re- 
quire properly  at- 
tested Ibirth  certili- 
cates  or  affidavits 
when  in  doubt 
about  child's  age. 

Vested  with  police 
powers,  the  author- 
ity to  serve  warrants 
and  to  enter  places 
where  children  may 
be  employed;  take 
into  custody  anyone 
between  8  and  14  or 
between  14  and  16 
tmable  to  read  and 
write,  who  is  not  at- 
tending school:  in- 
stitute proceedings 
against  parents; 
keep  a  record  of  his 
transactions;  report 
daily  to  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or 
clerk  of  school 
board. 

Shall  qualify  as  police 
officers;  shall  enforce 
tho  compulsory  at- 
tendance law;  may 
apprehend  and  take 
to  his  home  or  to 
some  school  any 
child  who  should  be 
in  school. 

Duty  of  attendance 
officer,  or  any  peace 
officer,  or  any  other 
school  officer  to  ar- 
rest during  school 
hom^,  without  war- 
rant, any  child  be- 
tween 8  and  16  re- 
ported absent  from 
instruction,  who 
shall  bo  delivered  to 
the  teacher  or 
parent. 

To  enforce  the  laws 
relating  to  truants 
and  children  be- 
tween 8  and  16  not 
attending  school, 
and  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  em- 
plojrment  of  chil- 
dren; may  visit 
manufacturing  and 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


School  boards  may  main- 
tain ungraded  schools 
for  truants,  etc..  be- 
tween 8  and  18.  li 
such  school  is  inade- 
quate to  secure  attend- 
oanoe  the  child  may 
be  committed  to  the 
State  training  school 


School  boards 
in  cities  or 
districts  of 
1,000  or  more 
poptilation. 


Board   of 
trustees. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board     of 
trustees. 


School  boards. 


May  be  established  in 
cities  or  distzictB  hav- 
ing 10,000  or  more 
population.  For 
every  chikl  committed 
$10  per  month  shall 
be  piaid  the  board  of 
educatkm  out  of  city 
or  county  treasury, 
for  support  of  tne 
child. 

In  districts  havincpop- 
ulation  of  25,000  or 
more  ther«  shall  be, 
and  in  districts  hav- 
ing populaticm  of 
less  than  25,000  there 
may  be,  established 
industrial  schools  for 
habitual  truants  or 
incorrigible  children. 


Boards  of  education  in 
cities  may  establish 
special  schooto  for  tru- 
ants and  inoorrigibles. 


Boards  of  trustees  are 
authorised  to  establish 
special  schools  for  ha- 
bitual truants  or  for 
insubordinate  pupils. 
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l-viodoTc 
miixmmioi 

duld. 


1 


Paxoles. 


Penalties  for  violations. 


Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 


NochBddiaU 
be  released 
apoo  parole 
tn  Ufls  than 
4  weeks,  nor 
until  the  su- 
per intend- 
cnt  of  each 
Industrial 
achoolissat- 
tafied  that 
the  child 
wfll 


nlarij. 


lUitoazeeed 


Parent,  fine  not  less 
than  $50  or  imprison- 
ment not  more  than 
30  days;  any  school 
officer,  truant  offi- 
cer, teacher,  nrinci- 
pal,  or  superintend- 
ent, fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed flO  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  10 
days. 


A  complete  census  of 
all  children  between 
6  and  16  shall  be 
taken  by  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board 
or  by  some  one  ap- 
pointed b  7  the 
board.  Copies  of  the 
census  must  be  sent 
to  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  if  a 
city  district  to  the 
dtysuperintendent, 
before  the  first  day 
of  school. 


l*arant.  $10  to  $25  or 
imprisonment  2  to 
10  days,  or  both. 


Parent,  $6  to  $20;  any 
officer  or  principal, 
$26  to  $60  fte  each 


Ptfent,$5to$26. 


Parent,  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10  or  im- 
prisonment for  not 
more  than  5  days  for 
first  offense,  and  $10 
to  $60  or  imprison- 
ment 5  to  25  days 
for  each  subsequent 
offense. 


Parent,  $10  for  each 
offense. 


Teachers  must  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the 
last  enumeration  Ust 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  term. 


District  clerk 
ifntirfi  annually  a 
census  of  all  persons 
between  6  and  21 
and  a  separate  cen- 
sus of  all  children 
under  0. 


In  taking  the  annual 
census,  enumerators 
shall  record  place 
and  date  of  birth  of 
each  child  enume- 
rated, together  with 
the  school  attended. 


Board  of  trustees  shall 
appoint  some  one  to 
make  a  census  of  all 
chfidren. 


Truant  officers  or  an- 
other agent  are  re- 
quired to  take  a  cen - 
BUS  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  Id. 


Teachers,  upon  receipt 
of  list  of  pupils  of 
school  age  and  those 
excused,  shall  report 
names  of  those  not 
excused  who  are  not 
attending  school. 


The  secretary  of  board 
in  city,  town,  or  vfl- 
lage  schools,  and 
clerks  in  other  dis- 
tricts, shall  file  with 
county  superintend- 
ent uie  names  of 
parents  not  comply- 
ing with  proyisiona 
of  compulsory  at- 
tendance act. 

Principals  and  teachers 
shall  report  all  cases 
of  truancy  or  incor- 
rigibility as  soon  as 
possible. 


Teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendent  shall 
report  any  one  vio- 
lating compulsory  at- 
tendance act  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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OOM^^^^^Y  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

II.   Compulsory  attendance — Officers, 


States. 


Officers  charged 
with  enforcement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 


By  whom 
offlonrs  are 
appointed. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment . 


New  Hampshire 
(continued). 


New  Jersey 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant     officers; 
police    author!- 


New  Mexico 

Sch.    Laws, 
1909. 


New  York 

Sch.    Laws, 
1912. 


County  superin- 
tendent  shall 
require  directors 
to  enforce  the 
law. 

Truant  officers 


North  Oarolina.. 
Soh.    Laws, 
1913. 


Attendance  officer 


other  establish- 
ments to  ascertain 
whether  chlldrai 
are  unlawfully  em- 
ployed; may  de- 
mand evidence  of 
age  of  child. 
Board  shall  prescribe 
their  duties  and 
make  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding 
same. 


Board  of  edu- 
catkin;  po- 
lice authori- 
ties in  any 
municip  a  1  - 
ity  shall, 
upon  writ- 
ten request 
of  the  board 
of  education, 
detail  one  or 
more  mem- 
bers of  the 
police  force 
as  truant 
officers. 


Board  of  education  of 
any  school  dlstrkt 
may  maintain  a  school 
for  <^ldren  between 
7  and  14  who  are  ha- 
bitual truants  or  who 
are  habitually  insu- 
bordinate. 


North  Dakota. . 
Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant  officer  in 
cities  or  school 
districts  of  over 
500. 


May  arrest  without 
warrant  any  child 
between  7  and  16 
who  is  a  truant,  and 
shall  deliver  the 
child  to  a  teacher  or 
if  an  habitual  truant 
or  incorrigible  to  a 
police  magistrate. 
May  enter  any  place 
of  Dusiness  to  ex- 
amine employment 
certificates. 


An  attendance  officer 
shall  be  appointed 
for  each  township  to 
enforce  the  oompul- 
sory  school  laws  and 
to  serve  a  taker  of 
school  census.  He 
shall  serve  notices 
upon  parents;  may 
vbit  places  of  em- 
ployment; may  re- 
quire birth  certifi- 
cates or  affidavit 
stattaig  chiki's  age: 
shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  notices  served, 
all  cases  prosecuted, 
and  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  county 
board. 

Clerk  or  secretary  of 
the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  notify  the 
county  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  lay 
the  case  before  the 
State's  attorney. 


School  author- 
ities in  cities, 
etc.;  in  all 
other  dis- 
tricts, the 
town  board 
with  ap- 
proval of 
district  su- 
p  e  rintend- 
ent. 


County  board 
ofeduoation. 


Board  of  edu- 
catton  in 
cities  or  dis- 
trfetsofover 
500  may  em- 
ploy. 


School  authorities  of  any 
city  or  school  district 
may  establish  truant 
schools  for  habitual 
truants  or  disorderly 
chiklrai  between  7 
and  16;  or  such  au- 
thorities may  order 
such  children  to  be 
committed  to  a  pri- 
vate institution  con- 
trolled by  persons  of 
the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  parent. 
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ntof 


PemltiM  ior  violations. 


Census. 


Teaehen*  r«porls  of 
absence. 


'PvaMhtlBM 


Parents  iniiMiable  as 


SL. 


Board  of  education 
may  cause  to  be 
taken  an  exact  oen- 
eos  of  all  children 
between  5  and  1», 
not  more  often  than 
onee  in  5  years. 


ParMU,  16  to  t»  or 
Imnrisonment    not 
than  10  days. 


Xsttac 
tym 


Tb«  antfaorS- 
tles  eom- 
mltlincany 
no^^illd. 
•sd  school 
a  nperin* 
tnndent  in 
cities  and 
districts 
1ft  A  T  I  n  K 
may 
tro- 


Parent,  not  more  than 

first 

foreach 

saboeqncnt  offense 
not  over  lao  or  im< 


or  both; 


rwH,  not  niOTv  V 
$6  or  6  dava' 
prlnnment  lor  1 
offense,  and  fore 


An  ennmeratlon  of 
between  5  an^  31 


In  cities  of  the  first 
daas  a  permanent 
oensos  board  oon- 

ror, 


prlaonment  not  over 
Jo  days, 
tha  Btote 


superint 
hoois,an 


of  scdioois,  and  police 


of 
may  withhold  one- 
half  of  all  poblfc 
moneys  for 


Psrant,  U  to  t»  cr 
impnsonmcnt  not 
to  azosed  80  days; 
any  teacher  willfdlly 
neglecting  to  report 
absences  diallhave 
16  deducted  fhim 
his  salary  for  the 
oamnt  month. 


ascertain  throofh 
the  police  fbroe  the 
residence  and  em- 
ployment of  all  per- 
sona between  4  and 
18;  census  shall  be 
amended  day  by 
d^as  chmges  in 
rendenoe  occur :  the 
sdiod  authorities  in 
scdiooldtotricti  shall 
cause  a  census  of  all 
diildren  between  5 
and  18. 
The  attendance  officer 
diall  take  an  annual 
census  and  f^imish 
eadi  superintendent 
principal,  or  teadier 
m  charge  a  copy  of 
thescdiool 


Shall  render  weekly  re* 
ports  of  absences  dur- 
ing compulsory  p^ 
rtod  to  attendance 
oiBoer  and  to  county 
superintendent 


Parmt,  86  to  130  fbr 
lor  first  offense  and 
810  to  860  for  each 
subsequent  ollenss, 
with  cost  tai  each 


The  school  board  diall 


tion  of  all  unmarried 
persons  between  6 
and  31. 


14425*— 14- 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

1 1 .  Compulsory  attenda  nee — Officers ^ 


states. 

Offioers  charRed 
with  enforcement. 

Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 

By  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 

Tniant  and  parental 
schools— Bstauiahment . 

Ohio 

Truant  officers  — 

Vested    with    police 
power;    may  serve 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Truants  under  10  years 
of  age  may  be  sent  to  a 
children's  home;  ade- 

Sees.    Laws, 

1913:    Sch. 

warrants;  may  enter 

Laws,  1912. 

workshops  and  all 
other  pUMjes  where 
children    are    em- 

17  may  be  committed, 
if  a  boy  to  a  trefaiing 
school  tor  boys,  or  if  a 
girl  to  an  industrial 

ptoyed;    may  take 
Into   custody   any 

youth    between    8 

school  for  gfa-b. 

and  15,  or  between 

15  and  16  if  not  em- 

ployed and  not  at- 

tending school ;  shall 
institute     proceed- 

ings against  any  offi- 

cer, parent,  or  cor- 
poration   violating 
compulsory  attend- 

ance laws;  shaU  ksep 
on  file  names  of  all 

children  betw^n  15 

and  16  to  whom  age 

and  sohoolbig  oer- 

tiflcates  have  been 

granted  who  desire 

employment;   shall 
to  the  superintend- 

ent or  the  cleric  of 

the  board. 

OktehQina 

Truant  offloen  tai 
dtte^oto. 

Enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory attendance 
act. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Soh.    Laws, 
1912. 

1 

Orison 

Truant  offloer;  one 
appohited     for 
dSbiots  of  the 

ShaU  notlft  parents, 
faivestigate  all  cases 

dary  board. 

bSL    Laws, 

1911. 

of  truancy  or  nooat- 

In  districts 

second    and 

tendance;   In  coun- 

of the  first 

third  elMS   Ibr 

ties    of    less    then 

clMS  poUee 

eaohoouBty. 

100,000   faihabitants 
he  shall  act  as  pro- 
bation  officer   and 
see  that  the  chfld- 
labcr    law    is    en- 
forced. 

authoiMes 
are  required, 
at    request 
of  school 
board,  to  de- 
tafl  one  or 
more  mem- 
ben  as  tru- 
ant offioen. 
but  board 

citlsen   not 

a  poUce  offl- 

Pennsylvania.... 

Attendance    offl- 

ShaU  have  fnU  poUoe 
power:  without  war- 

oer. 
Board    of 

May  be  estabUshed  by 

Soh.    Laws, 

cers    shaU    be 

school  dfat«- 

board  of  school  direc- 

1911. 

elected   in  dfe- 

rant,  notify  parents; 

tors. 

tors.     Habitual  tru- 

tricts of  the  first, 
second,  or  third 

have  power  and  au- 
thority to  enter  any 

ants  or  fauwrricfbles 
may  be  sent  to  reform- 

class, and  may 

place  where  children 

atory  schools  or  OMn- 

beindfetrictsof 

are  employed  and  to 

mittedtothecareofa 

the  fourth  dass. 
Any  2  or  more 
dfe&icts      may 

taspect  employment 

probation  officer  by 
Invenfle  court 

Jofai  hi  the  ap- 

potaitmentofan 

cer. 
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Pvtodofeom-  ' 
mltznantof 
ehniL 


Parolfls. 


Penalties  for  violations. 


I 


Census. 


Teadiers' reports  of 
absence. 


DifcharKed. 


mendatloa 
of 


Judge  may 
oommlt  de- 
linquent 
child  to  a 
probation 
oflloer,  and 
mmj  allow 
the  child  to 
remain  at 
home,  sob- 
|«ct  to  the 
Tisitation 
ofDoer. 


Parent.  $6  to  S20or  im- 
prisonment 10  to  30 
days. 


Census  of  all  unmar- 
ried youth  between 
6  and  21  shall  be 
taken  annually,  des- 
ignating the  num- 
ber between  6  and  8, 
between  8  and  14,  be- 
tween 14  and  16,  and 
between  16  and  21. 


Parent,  $10  to  tfiO. 


tt  to  ttt,  or 
Imprlaonment  not 
le«  than  3  to  10  days, 
or  both;  board,  oft- 
oir,  prineipaL  or 
teacher,  S6  torn 


Board  of  edooation 
diaU  ftunish  to  su- 
perintendent of  all 
pobUo  or  other 
schools  in  dties,  or 
to  the  teadien  in 
other  diitrictB.  the 
names  of  all  chJidrea 
between  8  and  16. 


Every  district  derk 
shall  enroll  annually 
all  persona  over  4 
and  under  20.  A 
copy  of  the  oensoa 
shaQ  be  forwarded 
the  county  superin- 
tendent. 


Parent,  fine  of  not 
more  than  $2  for  first 
offense  and  not  more 
than  15  lor  each  suc- 
ceeding offense;  in 
deteolt,  not  more 
thanSdaysinJaiL 


Board  of  school  direo- 
tora  ahall  cause  to  be 
made  an  enumera- 
ation  of  all  children 
between  agesofOand 
16,  and  the  name  of 
the  school  the  diild 
attends,  and  the 
name  of  the  em- 
ployer, if  employed; 
census  list  nau  be 
sent  to  county  or 
district  superintend- 
ent. 


A  report  required  to 
the  board  of  educa- 
tion not  less  than  14 
nor  more  than  26 
weeks  befiore  dose  of 
last  term  of  school 
for  the  year,  which 
report  snail  contain 
the  "^»"^«  of  all 
children  between  8 
and  16  who  have  at- 
tended school  and 
the  period  of  attend- 


Every  month  the  cen- 
sus list  and  the  en- 
rollment list  must  be 
compared  and  alisen- 
teea  repotted  to  sec- 
retary of  the  district 
boundary  board,  or 
ifadistrtetoftheflrat 
dass  to  the  tnMnt 
officer. 


Prindpal  or  teacher 
shall  report  at  once 
to  attendance  officer 
the  names  of  all  chil- 
dren who  have  not 
appeared  for  enroll- 
ment and  from  time 
to  time  all  chOdren 
who  have  been  ab- 
sent 3  days. 
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OOMPULSOBY  SOHOOL  ATTBNDANC5B. 

II.  CompuUory  attendance — Offieen, 


States. 


OfBoen  charged 
with  eoloroement. 


PowQTB  and  duties  of 
truant  offloen. 


Bvwfaom 
ofBoereare 
appointed. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment. 


Porto  Rico 

Soh.    Laws, 
1911. 


Rhode  Island... 
Sch.    L  a  w  fe , 
1910. 


Municipal  author- 
ities. 


Truant  offlosrs. 


Booth  Carolina. 
Booth  Dakota.. 
6di.    Laws, 
1911. 


Soh.   Laws, 
1911. 


None. 

Truant  ollkcer  in 
eitleeand  inde- 
pendent dis- 
tricts: county 
superintendent 
for  att  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Truant  officers 
may  be  elected 
in  any  city  or 
townnaTtokan 
indepenaent 
sdiool  system; 
derkofboardin 
other  districts. 


Texas 

Utah 

Sch.    Laws, 
1913. 


None 

Truant  officer. 


Vermont 

Sch.  Laws; 
Sees.  Laws, 
1913;  Sch. 
Laws,  1911. 


Truant  officers; 
the  sherill,  dep- 
uty sheriHs.  con- 
stables, and  po- 
lice officers  sb^ 
also  be  truant 
officers  ex  officio. 


Clothed  with  power  of 
special  constablee; 
may  make  com- 
plamt  of  any  viola- 
tion of  compulsory 
attendance  act; 
serve  lenl  processes; 
visit  placee  where 
minor  children  are 
employed;  demand 
twioea  year  from  all 
employers  a  report 
containing  names  of 
all  diildren  under  16 
employed  by  them; 

Emake  oom- 
t  against  ha- 
1  truants. 

No  compulsory  law. . . 

Enforce  the  provisifms 
of  oompuiBory  at- 
tendance act;  arrest 
truants  and  cJiildren 
who  habitually 
haunt  public  places 
and  have  no  mwftU 
occupation. 

The  secretary  or  clerk 
shall  report  to  the 
board  at  eadi  regu- 
lar meeting  aU  Ubs 
of  absences  and  pU 
excuses  and  shall 
bring  suit  for  the 
board  in  any  case  in 
whk^  said  board 
may  order  suit  to  be 
brcoght. 

No  compulsory  law. . . 

Make  complaints  and 
arrest;  serve  legal 
procees.  County 
truant  officer  shall 
be  made  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  city  tru- 
ant officer  shall  be 
made  a  special  po- 
liceman. 


Shall  inquire  into 
child's  nonattend- 
ance,  notify  parents, 
may  stop  a  child  or 
school  age  wherever 
found  during  school 
hours  and  take  him 
to  the  school  he 
should  attend;  noti- 
fy overseer  of  poor  if 
parents  can  not  pro- 
vide necessary 
clothfaig. 


School    com- 
mittee. 


Children  cooTioted  of 
truancy  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  8ock»- 
nosset  Sdiool  for  Boys 
or  to  the  Oaklawn 
School  ibr  Girls. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation of 
dt^  or  town 
indeyndent 
distnots. 


Board  of  edncatko  may 
est  aside  a  room  or 
bonding  for  the  deten- 
tion and  instmctkm  of 
habitual  tmantaor  In- 
subordinate children. 


The  board  of  education 
in  any  city  or  town 
having  an  Inde^aa- 
dent  scdiool  nvtam 
may  establidi  vimnt 
schools. 


Board  of  ed- 
ucation of 
county  dis- 
trict of  the 
first  daas,  or 
board  of  ed- 
ucation of 
any  two  or 
more  such 
districts. 
City  boards 
of  education 
may  ap- 
point. 

Board  of 
school  direc- 
tors. 


Board  of  education  of 
any  dty  of  the  Urst  or 
second  daas,  or  board 
of  education  of  any  2 
or  more  such  cities,  or 
of  any  ooun^  district 
of  the  first  claas,  may 
provide  lor  parental 
school  and  for  the  sop- 
port  and  education  of 
the  inmate  thereof. 


Upon  conviction  of  tru- 
ancy a  dilld  may  be 
sentenced  to  the  ver^ 
mont  Industrial 
SchooL 
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■OBMOtof 
Child. 

ParalM. 

Penalties  lor  vioUtions. 

Ocnsiis. 

Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 

Parent,  llret  offenee, 
poblio    reprimand: 
eeeond  offoiae,  not 
more  than  $5;  third 
offeoae,    not   more 
thanSo. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
130. 

NottocKMd 
ycrlodof 
Ltertty. 

Court  msy  de- 
far  nnt«Doe 
•Dd     place 
ohUdoo  pro- 
bation In 
cmtodyofa 
feniant  oA- 
ovorproba- 
tteofiMr. 

School  committee  or 
an  agent  shall  anno- 
allytake  a  census  of 
all  persons  between 
5  and  15. 

Parpt,   ttO  to  920; 
ichool  ofllotf  or  em- 
ployee, tlO  to  lao. 

• 

Parent,  fint  offense. 
$1  for  each  day  child 
ia  abaent;  fine  for 
first   offtnse   may. 
upon   payoMnt   o^ 
costs,  be  suspended 
mitU  partr  li  con- 
▼leted    (^   second 
offense. 

The  derk  of  the  school 
district  board,  or  the 
board  of  educatfon. 
shall  take  an  annnal 
census  of  all  children 
under  21  and  over  6; 
hoose  to  house  visi- 
tation required. 

Annual  school  census 
required,  a  copy  of 
Which  shaU  be  fur- 
nished to  the  person 
in  charge  or  eadi 
school. 

At  the  dose  of  each 

i 

school  month  each 

shaU  transmit  to  ttie 
derk  of  board  of  edu- 
catfon a  statement  of 
all  absences  of  chil- 
dren between  8  and 
14. 

Wm  a  imm 

MtCKtflld. 

cM  M  far 

May    be    pa- 
foled  inao. 
eordanoe 
wtthby-Uw 
Mlabllehed 
by  the  board 
or  boards  or 
edooatioo. 

Parent  gnilty  of  a  mis- 
Parent,  $5  to  126;  tm- 
ant  ofllotf  or  other 
offlMr  authorised  to 
make  arrests,   not 
more  than  tlOO. 

Census    made    eadi 
year  of  aU  children 
«  to  18,  to  include 
number    attendins 
public  school  and 
number    attending 
private  school. 
Clerk  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  8haU 
provide  the  teacher 
of  each  school  with 
list  of  all  children  re- 
quired   to    attend 
such  school. 

Clerk  of  board  shall 
annually  make  a  list 
of  all  chUdren   of 
school  age  and  make 
such  report  there- 
from as  the  superin- 
tendent  of   educa- 
tion  may   require: 
BhaU  deliver  aDst  of 
such  children  to  the 
teacher. 

Teadier    shall    notify 

UwmkB, 

the  truant  officer  in 
case  a  child  between 
8  and  16,  or  in  case  an 
enrolled  child  over  16 
fails  to  attend. 
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C0MPT3l-^^^^    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1 1 .  Compulsory  attendance — Officers , 


Ofi&oers  charged 

Powers  and  duties  of 

Bv  whom 
officers  are 
appointed. 

Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment. 

states. 

with  enforcement. 

truant  officers. 

Virginia 

Clerk    of   district 
board. 

Each   district   board 
shall   in    February 

8ch.    Laws, 

wn. 

and   September   of 
each  year  ascertain 
the  condition  of  aU 
children  between  8 
and  12  years  of  age 
who  are  not  in  at- 
tendance    at    any 
public   school   and 

lationsfo  its  district 

ceed  to  prosecute. 

Washington 

SchrXaws, 

Attendance    offi- 
cer in  incorpo- 
rated city  dis- 

cer may  be  a  sheriff, 
constable,    a    city 

Board  of  ed- 
ucatton   for 

1909. 

inoorpofBted 

tricts;     county 

marshal,  or  a  regu- 

city    dls- 
tricts. 

saperintendent 
hi     other    dis- 

^i^^'^'fJSi 

tricts. 

with  police  powers, 
authority  to  make 
arrests    and    serve 
legal   prooeeses,   to 
enter  places  in  which 
children  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  take  into 
custody  any  diild 
between  8  and  15 
who  may  be  a  tru- 
ant, and  to  conduct 
such  child  to  his  par- 
ents or  to  school;  to 

• 

arrest  without  war- 

rant; shall  keep  a 

record  of  his  transao- 

W«8t  Virslnla... 

Truant  officer 

ports. 
If  from  personal  knowl- 

Board of  edu- 

8ch.  Laws, 

edge   or   com  plaint 

cation. 

191L 

the  truant  officer  be- 
lieves that  any  child 
of  compulsory  school 
age  has  been  absent 
from    school    for   2 
da>  s,  he  shall  imme- 
diately give  writton 
notice  to  the  parent 
If  notice  Is  not  com- 
plied with  he  shaU 
make  co  m  p  1  a  i  n  t 
affainst  such  parent. 

Wtaoonsln 

Truant     officers; 
sheriff. 

In  .if       -^  ^>io  first 

Board  of  edu- 
catton. 

Sofa.    Laws, 

19n. 

unt  ullicu:^  i^hsiil  be 
appointed;    in    all 
oQier  cities  having 
more  than  2,000  pop- 
ulation 1  or  more, 
who  shaU  see  that 

1 

1 

the  provisions  of  the 

compulsory  attend- 

ance act  are  enforced . 

In  aU  cities  having 

1 

less  than  2,000  popu- 

lation   and    hi   aU 

towns  and  villages 
the  sheriff  shaUl>e 

truant  officer. 

Wyomlns 

Sch.    Laws, 

Truant  officer; 

Give  notice  to  parent 
that  attendance  is 

Dtatrtet  board 

sheriff. 

in  a  city  or 

1 

1913. 

required  of  such  par- 
ent's   child;    make 

town  of  more 

1 

than     2,S00 

1 

and  file  complataits 

hihatitants 

1 

against  parents.         1     mayappotait. 
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Pferiod  of  com- 

mitnient  of 

chUd. 


Paroles. 


Peoalttos  for  violations. 


Parent,  |2  to  $10  for 
the  mat  offense  and 
S5  to  $20  for  each 
sabseqoent  offense; 
derk  of  district 
board,  $5  to  $10. 


Parait,iiot 
$26. 


more  than 


Parent,  $2  for  tha  first 
offense,  $5  for  each 
subseqasnt  offense. 


Par«nt,$5to$S0,with 
oosIl  or  inprlsoii- 
ment  in  the  ooonty 
Jail  not  exceeding  3 
months,  or  both; 
any  offioial  or 
teacher,  $5  to  $2S. 


Parent, 


days. 


$5  to  $2S  or 

It      16r 

more  than  90 


Census. 


aerlc  of  each  district 
board  shall  take  a 
census  of  all  persons 
between  7  and  21 
every  five  years. 


The  district  clerk  or 
secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  teacher 
with  a  copy  of  the 
last  census  of  school 
children;  census  of 
all  persons  between 
5  and  21  shall  be 
taken  by  the  secre- 
tary or  by  enumera- 
tors appointed  by 
him. 


Enameration  to  be 
taken  and  reported 
hi  separate  clasMs: 
all  youth  between  6 
and  16,  all  between 
1«  and  21.  and  aU 
between  8  and  15, 
and,  in  districts  con- 
taining kindergar- 
tens, all  between  4 
and  6. 


Census  of  all  children 
over  4  and  under  20, 
one  copy  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  head  teacher. 


Ctork  of  each  school 
district  to  furnish 
the  sheriff  or  consta- 
ble a  list  of  names  of 
diildren  of  compul- 
sory school  age. 


Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 


Every  teacher  shall  re- 
port to  the  truant 
officer,  principal,  or 
8UK>erintendent  all 
cases  of  truancy  or 
hioorrigibillty. 


Teachers  in  ungraded 
schools  and  princi- 
pals and  superin- 
tendents in  graded 
and  high  schools 
shall  report  to  truant 
oflioerB  all  cases  of 
vk>lation  and  shall 
furnish  informatkm 
and  reports  for  a 
hearing. 


Teadiers  shall  report 
attendance  and  en- 
rollment. 


At  the  dose  of  the  first 
week  of  school  each 
teacher  shall  forward 
a  list  of  pupils  attend- 
ing to  the  proper  offi- 
cials. When  pupil 
has  been  absent  8 
days  without  valid 
excuse,  or  is  habitu- 
ally absent  or  tardy, 
teacher  shall  maxe 
written  report  to  the 
truant  officer. 
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OOMPULSOBT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  JjA»on,—SfnphffmenU  prokibiud^ 


Statw. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Honn  of  labor. 


Ortifloate  raqoJrad 
faremptoyiMMit. 


Sob.  Laws,  1911. 


AriMna 

Sdi.  Laws,  1913. 


AifcaDsai 

Sob.  Laws,  1910( 
Kirby's  Dl- 
fflst,1904. 


Sell.  Laws,  1911. 


Colorado 

Scb.  Laws,  1913. 


Under  13:  In  any  mUl,  teotory,  or 
manofMtming  estabUdiment. 
Between  13  and  16:  Unless  such 
cbOd  sball  attend  school  8  weeks 
in  every  year  of  employment,  6 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Under  14:  In  any  miU,  tectory, 
workshop,  nurcmtfle  establish- 
ment, tenement  boose,  store, 
business  office,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,restaorani,  bakery, 
barber  shop,  apartment  house, 
bootblack  stand  or  parlor,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transporta- 
tion of  merdiandise  or 


or  in  any  bustaiess  whatsoever 
I  school  hours.    Under  16: 


Sewing  machine  belts;  adjusting 
belts;  oiling,  wiping,  or  cleaning 
machinery;  operatmc  circular  or 
hand  saws;  and  other  dangerous 
machlnerv;  the  preparing  of  any 
composition  in  which  dsngerous 
or  poisonous  adds  are  used,  etc. 
Under  18:  Extra  hasardous  oo- 
cupatlons. 

Between  8  and  14:  In  any  mine, 
fsotory,  woikshop.  mercantile, 
or  in  any  manner  during  school 
hours. 


Under  16:  In  any  mcroantfle  insti- 
tution, office,  nandrr,  manulso- 
turing  estabushment,  workshop, 
place  of  amusement,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  tai  the 
dtrtnbution  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages.  A 
permit  may  be  granted  a  child 
over  13  years  of  age  to  work  upon 
the  sworn  statement  of  his  par- 
ents that  they  (parents)  are  fai- 
oapadtated  lor  labor  through 
illness. 


Under  14:  At  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion in  any  theater,  concert  hall, 
or  place  of  amusement  where  fai- 
toxicating  liouors  are  sold,  or  in 
any  mercantile  institution,  store, 
oillce,  hotel,  laundry.  manuCso- 
turing  establishmeot,  bowling 
alley,  elevator,  factory,  or  work- 
shop, or  as  messenger  or  driver 
thereof:  nor  at  any  gainful  work 
when  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  under  16:  To  be  exhib- 
ited, used,  or  employed  as  an 
actor  or  performer  m  any  concert 
hall  or  room  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  or  given  away; 
or  in  anv  variety  theater,  or  for 
any  business  or  vocation  inju- 
rious to  the  morals  or  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  chad, 
such  as  mining,  adjmting  belts 
to  machinery,  operating  pT 
etc. 


Under  14:  Not  more  than  60 
hours  a  week;  between  16 
and  18,  not  more  than  8 
hours  a  night;  under  16, 
not  between  7  p.  m.  to  7 
a.ni. 

Boys  under  16  and  girls  un- 
der 18:  Not  more  than  48 


hours  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day ,  nor  be- 
fore 7  a.  m.  or  after  7p.  m. 


Under  18:  Affidavit 
fromparent  stat- 
ing data  and 
plaoeof  birtiiof 
ehfld. 

Under  16:  Age  and 
sdiooling,  show- 
taw  tii^ttachlld 
£14. 


Under  14:  Betweoi  7  p.  m. 
and  6  a. ULor for  more  than 
60  hours  a  week  or  more 
than  10  hours  a  day. 


Under  18:  Not  more  than  9 
hours  a  dajr,  nor  between 
10  p.m.  and  5  a.m. 


Affidavttofpa^ 
ent,  MfUnhM 
agaoid  date  or 
birth,  filed  with 
employer.  Un- 
dcrl4:Aoertlft- 
eateof  school  at- 


Between  15  sndM: 
Age  and  scbool- 
ing  certtteate 
filed  with  em- 
ployer. 


Under  14:  Before  7  a.  m.,  or 
after  8  p.  m.;  not  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  for  any 
one  under  16. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Age  and 
schooleertlfloate. 
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MMOOMr 
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school 
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COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmploymenU  prohibited,  hourn 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
foremplojrment. 


Comiecticut 

Seh.  Laws,  1913. 


Delaware 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. 


Dist.  Columbia.. 
Stattttas,  1911. 


Florida 

Btatiitas,  1905. 


Georgia 

8oh.Law8,191L 


Idaho 

Boh.  Laws,  1911. 


Under  14:  In  any  mechanical,  mer^ 
cantile,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment; under  10,  all  dangerous 
machinery,  dangerous  or  poison- 
ous  acids,  explosives,  etc.;  under 
18,  as  operator  of  elevator  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  over  300  feet  a 
minute. 


U  nd  er  1 2 :  In  an  y  cannerv  or  pack- 
inp  establishment  other  than 
t  hose  en  Raped  i  n  cann  i  n  g  0  r  pack- 
ing fnutsand  vegetables.  I  nder 
14:  In  any  mill,  factory »  work- 
sliop,  merchautlleormecbanical 
establishment,  tenement  home, 
manufiw'tory  or  workshop,  oitioe, 
office  building,  restaurant, board- 
ing house,  bakery,  barber  shop, 
hotel,  bootblack  stand,  publlo 
stable,  garage,  laundry,  or  as  a 
driver,  or  in  any  brick  or  lumlier 
yard,  or  In  the  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings,  or  in  the 
tnuismission  o  f  messages,  or  with 
dangerous  machinery,  or  in  any 
occupation  wLen  the  publio 
schools  are  in  session.  Under  15: 
In  occupations  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  Umb  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals. 


Under  14:  In  any  fsctorv,  work- 
shop,merohantfle  estabUahment, 
store,  business  office,  telegraph 
or  telephone  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  club, 
theater,  Dowling  alley,  laundry, 
bootblack  stand,  or  in  the  distri- 
bution or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages,  or  at  any 
work  for  wages  during  the  hours 
the  publio  schools  are  in  session; 
Judge  of  Juvenile  court  may  per- 
mit a  child  between  13  and  14  to 
work  if  parents  actually  need 
the  support  of  the  child. 


Under  14:  In  occupations  danger- 
ous to  life  or  limb  or  inhirious  to 
the  health  or  morals.  Under  15: 
Except  with  consent  of  those 
having  lawful  oontrol,  for  more 
than  00  days. 

Under  10:  In  any  fiictory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Un- 
der 13:  unless  parents  are  de- 
pendent upon  child  for  support, 
under  14:  JBxcept  as  above,  un- 
less child  has  certain  educational 
qualifloations. 


Under  14:  In  any  mine,  fiictory, 
workshop,  merchantile  establish- 
ment, store,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,  laundry,  restau- 
rant, hotel,  apartment  house, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  trana- 
mission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages, nor  in  any  such  business 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  68 
hours  in  any  calendar 
week. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
davs  a  week  nor  more  than 
54  hours  a  week,  nor  beibre 
7  a.  m.,  or  after  6  p.m. 


Under  14:  not  before  6  a.  m., 
nor  after  7  p.  m.;  not  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  nor 
more  than  48  hours  a  week. 


Not  over  10  hours  a  day. 


Under  14:  Not  in  any  fac- 
tory between  7  p.  m.  and 
6  a.m. 


Under  16:  Not  before  6  a.m., 
nor  after  9  p.  m.,  nor  more 
than  54  hours  a  week,  nor 
more  than  9  hours  a  day. 


Between  14  and  16: 
An  age  and 
school  certificate 
filed  with  em- 
ptoyer. 


Underl6:Aeertlf. 
icate  of  age  and 
schooling  filed 
with  employer; 
on  terminatioD 
of  employment 
certiflcate  to  be 
returned  to  the 
oflkiialissuingit. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling  certtll* 
cate  filed  with 
employer;  per- 
mit to  sell  j>a- 
pera  In  publio 
places  required. 


Affidavit  from  p^r* 
ent  certifying  to 
the  age  of  the 
child  and  at- 
tendance at 
school  filed  with 
empfo3rer. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Employer 
shaU  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  names, 
aces,  and  place 
ofresldeDoe. 
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the  preoed- 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

in.  Child  Labob. — Emphymcnts  prokibiied,  krmn 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Bbofli  oflabor. 


Oartlfloatefwiaired 
forempkyyinait. 


Idaho  (contd). 


8oh.  Laws,  1912. 


Indlaiia 

ScsB.  Laws,  1911 
and  1913. 


Iowa 

Bess.  Laws, 
1906. 


during  publio  school  hours.  Un- 
der 16:  unless  he  meets  educa- 
tional requirements.  Under  16: 
In  theatrical  performanoss  or  in 
any  business  injurious  to  the 
health  or  dannrous  to  the  life  or 
UmboftheSud. 


Under  14:  In  any  theater,  concert 
hall,  or  place  of  amusement 
where  inrazicating  liquors  are 
sold,  or  in  any  merrthantJie  In- 
stitution, store,  office,  hotel, 
laundry,  manuncturing  estab- 
lishment, bowling  allev,  passen- 
ger or  freight  elevator,  factory  or 
workshop,  or  as  messenger  or 
driver  thereof,  or  at  an v  employ- 
ment for  wages  while  the  pubUo 
schools  are  in  session.  Under  16: 
In  extra  hasardous  occupations, 
such  as  oiling  machinery,  opera- 
ting circular  saws,  etc: 

Under  14:  In  any  gataiful  occupa- 
tion other  than  turn  work  or  do- 
mestle  service.  Children  be- 
tween 13  and  14  may  work  In 
canneries  between  June  1  and 
October  1.  Under  16:  In  any 
tobacco  warehouse,  cigar  or  other 
tobacco  Csctory,  hotel,  theater, 
or  placeof  amusement,  or  In  any 
employment  li^urious  to  health 
or  morals.  Under  10:  In  the  op- 
eratioii  of  dangerous  machinery. 
Boys  under  16  and  girls  under 
18:  In  any  brewery,  dlstfllery, 
saloon,  concert  hall,  or  any  other 
establBhment  where  malt  or  al- 
coholic liquors  are  manufeo- 
tured,  packed,  wrapped,  or  bot- 
tled, or  In  dipping,  dyeing,  or 
packing  matches  or  manufacture 
of  explosives.  Girls  under  18: 
In  any  capacity  that  requires 
constant  standing. 

Under  14:  In  any  mine,  manufsc- 
turing  establbhment,  factory, 
mill,  shop,  laundry,  slaughter 
house,  or  packing  house,  or  in 
any  store  or  m<vcantfle  estab- 
lishment where  more  than  8  per- 
sons are  employed,  or  in  operat- 
ing any  freight  or  passenger  ele- 
vator. Under  16:  in  any  occu- 
pation where  life  and  health  are 
endangered. 


Under  14:  Not  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  nor  before  7  a. 
m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  Un- 
der 16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day ,  nor  be- 
fore 7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  a  week  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  with- 
out the  written  consent  of 
the  parent,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  54  hours  a  week 
or  9hours  a  day;  not  before 
7  a.  m.  nor  after  6  p.  m. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Certifloatoof 
age  and  aobool- 
ing. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Aga  and 
schooimiBoertlft- 
cate^ 


Under  16:  Not  before  6  a.  m. 
nor  after  9  p.  m. :  not  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  exch»> 
sive  of  noon  Intermisaion. 


Bm 
qui 


plover  re- 
ived to  post  a 
Ust  of  diOdrak 
under  16.  giving 
name,  date  or 
birth,  and  date 
when  employed. 
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Proof  of  aoe 
nqatndior 


eorpen- 


oentus; 
«aiUiW»t« 
flCbirtlior 
baptlim: 
nntOTOf 
bfrtli;no 
ordt  of 
pobUo  or 
parodilal 
tdioob;ftf- 
fldftvH  of 
ptnnt. 


Gtftlflcateof 
birth ,  or 
bftpCiRn, 
pftMPort, 
or  llnt^ 
■ehool 


tlon  In 
which 

thOIMOf 

tho  child 
appetn, 
crDyalB- 

dSTlti 


JUDilBlllll 

educatioiud 

qoalifloRtloiig 

raqairedfor 


Physical  ex- 

amtaatlon 

for  ocrttfloatc 


Instmetloo 
to  speUiDf, 
Engl  1  Th 
grammar, 
and  geogra- 
phy, and  is 
lunlliarwith 
the  ftmda- 
mentaloper^ 
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arithmetic 
op  to  and 
Including 


simi- 
lar attafai- 
ment  in 
another  lan- 
guage. 
Read  at  light 
and  write 
leafblysfan- 
ple  sen- 
tences, un- 
less the  ehOd 
is  a  regular 
attendant  at 
an  evening 


Passed  the 
fifth  grade. 


Offldalinu- 
fattocrtifl- 
cateoMti- 
fles  that 
child  is 
^ysioally 


''Vacation 
certificate," 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Factory  in- 
spector. 


Inspector.. 


Commis- 
sioner of 
bureau  of 
labor  sta- 
tistics, fac- 
tory in- 
spectors. 
State  mine 
inspectors^ 
county  at- 
torneys, 
mayors! 
chieCi  01 
police,  city 
and  town 
marshals, 
sheriffs,  or 
anyone 
authorised 
by  the 
Judge  of  a 
court     of 


Penalty  for 
violation. 


not  exceed- 
ing 0  months 
orboth. 


Parents,  S5  to 
t2ft:  employ- 
er,l5to$l00; 
person  au- 
Uiorized  to 
sign  employ- 
ment certifi- 
cate, $5  to 
$100. 


Ai^  vloialor, 
96  to  1200,  to 
which  may 
be  added  im- 
prisonment 
for  not  more 
than  10  days; 
second  of* 
fense,      Im* 

{» r  i  sonment 
OtoaOdays. 


Employer  and 
parent,  not 
to  exceed 
$100  or  im- 
prisonment 
not  to  exceed 
30  days. 
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OOMPULSOBY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — BmploymenU  prohibited,  hour» 


states. 


Emidoyments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
for  employment. 


Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


Kentucky 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


LoaisiBna , 

Sess.  Laws, 
1906. 


8oh.  Laws,  1913. 


ICaryland 

Sess.  Laws, 
1912. 


Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
shop not  owned  or  operated  by 
the  chad's  parent,  any  theater, 
or  packing  nouse,  or  operating 
elevators,  or  in  or  about  any 
mine  or  m  any  business  or  serv- 
ice whatever  during  publkv 
school  hours.  Under  16:  In  any 
occupation  or  at  any  place  dan- 
serous  or  ii^urious  to  life,  limb, 
health,  or  morals. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
shop, mine,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, store,  business  office, 
telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the 
distributkm  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages,  or  in 
any  business  or  service  whatever 
during  public-school  hours. 
Under  16:  In  any  oocapation 
dangerous  or  inturlous  to  limb, 
health,  or  morals. 

Boys  under  13  and  sfrb  under  14: 
In  any  factory,  mill,  warehouse, 
workshop,  or  manulisoturlng  es- 
tablishment. 


Under  14:  In  any  manufMsturing 
or  mechanical  establishment, 
telephone  or  telegraph  office,  or 
in  the  delivery  and  transmlsskm 
of  telephone  or  telegnph  met* 


Under  13:  In  any  cannery  or  pack- 
ing estabiidmient.  store,  office, 
boardinc  house,  pboe  of  amuse- 
ment, olnb,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion, transmisskm,  or  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. Under  14:  In  any 
mill,  factory,  mechaninal  estab- 
lishment, tenement  house,  man- 
uflBctory  or  workshop,  office 
bfiOdfaig.  restaurant,  oakery, 
barber  shop,  hotel,  apartment 
house,  bootblack  esttbushment, 
public  stable,  garage,  laundry, 
or  as  a  driver,  or  in  any  brtok  or 
lumber  yard,  or  in  the  oonstrao- 
tkm  and  repair  of  buildln£s,  or  as 
a  messenger  for  telegnpn,  tele- 
^one,  or  message  companies. 
Under  16:  In  oonnectkxn  with 
dangerous  machinery  or  in  any 
occupation  dangerous  to  life  or 
Ihnb  or  Inhuious  to  the  health  or 
morals,  u  nder  18:  In  blast  fur- 
naces docks  or  wharves,  elec- 
trk;  wires,  elevators,  hoisting 
machines  or  dynamos,  cleaning 
machinery,  switch  tending,  mo- 
tormen,eto. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  nor  more  than 
48  hours  m  a  week,  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  60 
hours  a  week  nor  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 


Under  18:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  nor  more  than 
60  hours  a  week,  1  hour  a 
day  being  allowed  for  din- 


Femalei  under  18  or  males 
under  16:  Not  more  than 
10  honis  in  a  day  nor  more 
than  66  hours  In  a  week. 


Under  16:  Bm- 
ptoyersshaU  ob- 
tain an  age  cer- 
tificate. 


Bmptoyw  must 
keep  on  file  an 
employment  cer^ 
tiflcate  of  chil- 
dren between  14 
and  16. 


Betweeo  14  and 
16:  An  ageaod 
schooling  certifi- 


Under    16:    Bi&> 
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By  whom 

rartiflcate   b 

nuBdorap- 

pcored. 

Proof  of  age 
required  for 
certificate. 

sunimum 
educatioual 
qualificationa 
required  for 
certificate. 

Physical  ex- 

axnination 

Cor  certificate. 

"Vacatton 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

School   oA- 
eialB    OCT- 

Sehocd  oen- 
SQs;    affi- 

inspector, 

Employer,  $26 

to  $100  or  im- 

tifytoc«- 

davit     of 

Stote   in- 

prisonment 
30  to  90  days. 

SQS  record. 

parent  to 

spector  of 

1 

employer. 

mines. 

1 

SopvinteDd- 
est      of 

School  rec- 
SSoatTof 

Read    and 
writosimple 

Labor     in- 
spector. 

Parent  or  em- 

ployer,   not 

jehoobor. 

sentences  hi 

more     than 

ifoooe.by 

the  English 

$60.    For  ev- 

theeounty 

Urth     or 

language. 

ery  day  such 

saperin- 
teodflotof 

baptian. 
record   of 

emidoyment 

schools. 

birth,  affi- 
daTH     of 
parent. 

Factory  In- 

ter  notice,  $6 
to$20. 

Employer,  $10 
to  $26  or  im- 

prisonment 
for  not  more 

than  $0  days. 

or  both. 

eot   of 

Towndcric's 

Read  at  sight 
and     write 

Pcrsooslssu- 
faifosrtift- 
cate  may 

Commis- 
sioner    of 

Employer     or 

parent,  $1  to 
$50.      Those 

schools. 

tiflcate  of 

simple  sen- 

labor. 

baptism, 

tancesinthe 

require  a 

authorised  to 

or    ottisr 

Engiiflhlan- 
peHSbrmshn- 

health  ocr- 
ttflcate. 

sign  age  and 
sonoolmg  cer- 

document 

tificate,    $26 

satlsfao- 

ple     arith- 

to  $60. 

t«rytothe 

ma  tlca  1 

superln- 
tradent. 

problems  in- 
volving the 

!■       Bolti- 

Birth     o«- 

RSrinteill- 

Certificate 

Vacation 

Faotorr  in- 
spectors. 

Employer     or 

■ore     l>y 

tiflcate. 

lentlj   and 
Mbly  sim- 

olan  ££ 

oertfflcate 

parent,    not 

Chooiiliirof 

passport, 
school 

entitles 

attend- 

more    than 

ttM  Mory- 

child  of  13 

ance  offi- 

$50  for  first 

ted    Bq- 

ceuosaf- 

child  Is 

to  work 

oers. 

offense,  and 

rsaa        of 

fldayit 

the  English 

SMJ 

axeept 

not        more 

Statistics. 

of  parent. 

language 

when 

than  $200  or 

Im        tho 

and        has 

the  work 

school    is 

Imprison- 

eenotlst 

completed  a 

applied 

In  session. 

ment  for  not 

by    the 

course      of 

for. 

more  than  ao 

CMBtySO- 

study  equiv- 

days for  sec- 

serfntcsi- 
imt       or 

alent  to  five 

ond  offense. 

yearly 

Those    issu- 

selkools. 

grades      in 
reading, 
spelling, 
writing, 
English  lan- 
guage   uid 

miliar  with 
the    funda- 
mental  op- 
eration    of 
arithmetic 
up  to  and 
including 
fractions. 

ing  certifi- 
cates not 
more  than 
$100. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTBKDAKCB. 

III.  Child  Labob. — EmploymenU  prohibited,  houtM 


Btates. 

Kmplojnnents  prohibited. 

Hours  of  labor. 

OertifleatersquirBd 
for  employment. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, or  In  any  work  while  the 
publfb  schools  are  in  session. 
Minors  to  whom  this  law  applies 
may  work  on  Saturdays  between 

Under  14:  Not  before  6  a.  m. 

Under  16:  Age  and 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

nor  after  7  p.  m. 

cate. 

6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

Michigvi 

Under  14:  Inaay  mercantUeinstt- 
tutiOQ,  store,  office,  hotel,  kuin- 
dry,  fnarnilactniing  establisb- 

Males  under  18:  Not  mere 
than  an  average  of  9  hours 

Under  16:  Pemodt. 

SeBs.    Laws, 

1911. 

a  day  or  64  hours  a  week. 

ment,  mine,  bowling  alley,  thea- 
ter, passenger  or  f  rsight  eteVator, 

nor  more  than  10  boors  a 
day.    Under  16:  Not  be- 

fMstory or  workshop,  telegraph 
or  messenger  service.    Under  16: 
In  any  theater,  variety  show. 

tween  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

show,  or  other  kind  of  playhouse, 
music  or  dance  ball,  pool  room 

or  billiard  room:  may  be  em- 

ployed by  traveling  theatrical 

companies  for  acting  a  part. 

Females  under  31  and  males  un- 

der 18:  In  any  employment  or 

whtst^  their  health  may  be  in- 

jured or  morals  depraved.  Un- 

der 31:  In  any  theater,  concert 

hall,   or  place  of  amusement 

where  intoxicating  liquors  are 

sold.  - 

MliiiMsota 

Under  14:  In  any  tsotory,  miU,  or 

Under  16:  Not  more  than  60 

Between  Hand  16: 

Sch.     Laws, 

workshop,  in  any  mine,  in  the 
construction  of  any  building,  or 
about  any  engineering  work,  or 
in  any  employment  during  the 
school  term  except  for  the^rlcal 

hours  in  a  week  nor  more 

AgeandMdKMl- 

1911;  Bess. 

than  10  hours  in  a  day,  or 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7 

IngcertUloata. 

Laws,  1913. 

p.m. 

exhibitions  or  concerts  on  con- 

sent of  mayor  or  president  of  the 
council.    Under  16:  In  any  em- 

ployment dangerous  to  the  life, 
health,  or  morals  of  such  chil- 

dren. 

1 
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1    By  whom 

1  hsoed  or  ap- 
proved. 

Pnwfofage 
requhsdfor 

qualificaUons 
required  for 
certificate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
vfolation. 

giipfftntmfi- 

Cert  ifloate 

Read  at  sight 

Person  issu- 

Inspector  of 

Employer     or 

«il        of 

ofbhrthor 

and     write 

tog  certifi- 

factories 

parent,    not 

schools. 

baptism. 

legibly  sim- 

cate must 

and    tru- 

more     than 

town 

ple        sen- 

have      a 

ant     offi- 

$300 or   im- 

clerk's 

tences      in 

certificate 

cers. 

prisonment 
for  not  more 

register. 

the  English 

from       a 

other  eri- 

langoage. 

physician. 

thanOmonths 

dence  on* 

or  a  writ- 

or  both.    For 

deroath. 

in     the 
schools 
made 
withto    a 
year     re- 

every day 
after  notice 
has  been 
served,  $20 
to$100,orlni. 
prisonment 
for  not  more 

garding 

child's 

than         6 

health. 

months.  For 
forging  a  cer- 
tificate, $100 
to  $500  or  im- 
prisonment 
tor  not  leas 

than          3 

months    nor 

more      than 

1  year,  or 
botti        fine 

and    impris- 

(mment. 

Saporln- 

Passport. 

Attendance 

Physician 
officially 
connected 

Limited  va- 

Factory to- 

Any  violator, 
$10  to  $100  or 

tndoitof 

r«oorl    0^ 

100  days  dur- 

cation  per- 

speotors. 

xhoQb  or 

birth    or 

higyearpre- 

mits  grant- 
ed.  Child 

imprison- 

eoan ty 

baptism 

vious  to  ar- 

with   the 

ment  10  to  90 

rommis- 

or    other 

riving  at  14 
or     during 
year  prev^ 

board    of 

to  report 

days. 

sioner  of 
•chooh. 

reliEiotis 
rrordTu 

health  to 
doubtful 

once     a 
month  to 

mono   of 

oostoi^yply- 

oases. 

person 

tliese  can 

hig  for  oer- 

tiSDate;read 

who  issued 

l>e    pro- 
duood,    a 

permit. 

IntalligenUy 

statement 

and     write 

from     a 

legibly;  sat- 

physician 

isfaotory 

of    the 

completion 

board    of 

of      fourth 

health  cer- 

grade. 

tifying  the 

'''aporlii- 

School   rec- 

Read  and 

In  doubtful 

Commis- 

Employer   o  r 

UDdtttof 

ord,  bhlh 

write  simple 

cases    of 

sioner  of 

parent,    not 

Khoobor, 

oorOflcate 

physical 
fitness  the 

labor. 

more  than 

tfaaoo,by 

or   afflda- 

English:  in- 

$60; for  every 

chairman 

▼it  of  pa- 

struction  in 

medical 

day  after  be. 

•f  tebool 

nat. 

reading, 

officer  of 

tog  notified, 

bo«d. 

spelling, 
writing,  En- 
gUsh  gram- 
mar,  and 

iarity    with 
the    funda- 
mental  op- 
eration    In 

the  board 
of  health. 

$6  to  $25. 

arithmeUc, 

i  n  c  1  uding 

fractions. 

1442B*— 14 5 
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COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibited,  hours 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Oertifloate  required 
for  employment. 


Mississippi 

Sess.     L 

1912. 


aws, 


Missouri 

Sell.     Laws, 
1911. 


Montana 

Sch.     Laws, 
1913. 


Nebraska 

Sess.    Laws, 
1907. 


Nevada 

Rev.     Laws, 
1912,  6823-4. 


New  Hampshire 
Sess.     Laws, 
1911:    Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Boys  under  12  or  girls  under  14: 
In  any  mill,  factory,  manufao* 
turing  establishment  or  cannery. 
Under  16:  In  any  occupation 
without  consent  of  parent. 


Bovs  under  10  and  girls  under  16: 
Selling  newspapers,  etc.  Under 
14:  In  any  gainful  occupation, 
except  at  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  service.  Under 
16:  In  any  employment  danger- 
ous to  life  and  limb  or  injurious 
to  the  health  or  morals. 


Under  14:  In  any  employment 
while  the  public  schools  are  in 
session. 


Under  14:  In  any  theater,  concert 
hall,  or  place  of  amusement,  or 
any  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mer- 
cantile institution,  store,  of&ce, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufiacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley, 
passenger  or  freight  elevator, 
factory  or  workshon,  or  as  a  mes- 
senger or  driver  thereof,  or  in 
any  business  or  service  when  the 

euDlic  schools  are  in  session, 
ndor  16:  In  anv  work  danger- 
ous to  the  life  or  limb.or  in  wluch 
the  child's  health  or  morals  may 
be  Injured. 

Males  under  14  and  females  under 
16:  In  any  store,  shop,  factory, 
mine,  or  any  inside  employment 
not  connected  with  fiarm  or 
housework.  Under  18:  In  any 
mendicant  occupation,  indecent 
or  immoral  exhibition  or  prac- 
tice; any  practice  or  ezhitdtion 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  life, 
limb,  health,  or  morals,  as  mes- 
senger for  delivering  communi- 
cations or  merchandise  to  any 
house  of  prostitution,  etc. 

Under  14:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
workshop,  quarry,  mercantile 
establishment,  tenement  house, 
manuCiictcry  or  workshop,  store, 
business  office,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,  restaurant,  bakery, 
hotel,  barber  shop,  apartment 
house,  bootblack  stand  or  parlor, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages. 


Boys  under  16  or  girb  under 
18:  Not  more  than  8  hours 
in  a  day  or  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week,  or  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  0  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day ,  nor  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Affidavit  of  par- 
ent to  employer 
that  child  is  16. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling  oer- 
tifloate. 


.do. 


Under  17:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  a  week  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day.  nor 
before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8 
p.m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


under  14 
and  females  un- 
der 16:  Written 
permit. 


Boys  under  16  and  eirls  un- 
aer  18,  in  other  tnan  do- 
mestic service  or  work  on 
the  farm:  Not  more  than 
68  hours  a  week  nor  more 
11  hours  a  day,  nor  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Ag«  f 
schooling. 
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Bv  whom 
crrtificate  is 
iBUdd  or  ap- 
proved. 

Proof  of  sp* 
required  for 
certificate. 

Minimum 

educational 

quail  fica  lions 

required  for 

certificate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate.** 

Lawenforoed 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violatton. 



Sheriff     0  f 
county; 

Employer     or 

parent,  $50  to 
$100   or   im- 

c 0  u  n  t'y 
healtn  om- 

prisonment 
10  to  60  day*!, 
or    b 0 1 n '. 

cers. 

Failure      o  f 

employer  to 

give  informa- 
tion, $10  to 

$100.     . 

Suptfin- 

School    rec- 
ord, pass- 

Read and 
write  legibly 

Persons    is- 

Factory in- 
spector. 

Violation      o  f 

t«odiatof 

suing  cer- 

any  provi- 
sions, fine  of 

nunlsor, 

port,  cer- 
Uflcate  of 

simple  sen- 

tificate 

IfDooe,bv 

tences  in  the 

mav   re- 

not more 

some  one 

birth    o  r 

English  lan- 

quest   a 

than  $100  or 

autboriied 

baptism. 
affi&Titof 

guage. 

medical 

by  imprison- 

by   the 

omoer  of 

ment  not  ex- 

board. 

1 

parent. 

the  board 
of   health 
or    a    li- 
censed 
physician 
to    deter- 
mine phv- 

ceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

sical     fit- 

ness.          ' 

^aperln- 

Some  satis- 
factory 

Read    intelli- 
gently and 
writelegibly 

Truant  offi- 
cers. 

Any  violator, 
$25  to  $50. 

tendent 

1 

,     d  Khoob;  1 

proof. 

1 

1     in    other  1 

the  English 

1 

1     districts 

language. 

clerk  of 

boAfd  of  ' 

trostrcA. 

,  Soperin- 

School    rec- 
ord, pass- 

Read   and 
writelegibly 

In  doubtful 
cases  of 

Deputy  com- 
missioner 

Employer  and 

1     teodent 

parent,    not 

I     of  schools  , 

port,  cer- 
tiflrate  of 

simple  sen- 

physical 
fitness,    a 

of    labor, 

more      than 

or,  If  none. 

tences  in 

truant 

$50  for  first 

by  jiom  e 

birth    or 

English. 

medical 

officer,and 

offense;   for 

ODe  aulhor- 

bfla>tismor 
other    re- 

officer   of 

county  at- 

every day 
employed 

1     Ued  by  the 
whooIdU- 

the  board 

torney. 

ligious  or 

of  health. 

after    notice 

trict    ot&- 

official  rec- 

or a  physi- 

has  been 

ftn. 

1 

ord,    affi- 
davit of 

cian  ap- 
proved by 
IheSUte 

served,  $5  to 
$20;    persons 

pveot. 

authorlBedto 

, 

board  of 

sign    certifi- 

inspectors. 

cates,  not 
more  than 
$50. 

1  /  n  d  f  e    of 

Employer    o  r 

eouDty  dis- 
trict coon. 





parent.guilty 
of  misde- 

meanor. 

Superin- 

School   rec- 
ord, pass- 
port, o«r- 
tillcate  of 

Completed 
course  of 

Certificate 
from    a 

Truant  offi- 
cers; State 

Employer    o  r 

tendent 

parent,  $5  to 
$200   or   im- 

of  «chooh 

study    pre- 
sented for 

medical 

f^MTtory  in- 

or.ifoooe. 

officer    of 

spector. 

prison  me  nt 
10  to  30  days. 

-  -n  aaCr- 

birth    or 

the  elemen- 

the board 

baptism, 

tary  schools. 

of  health. 

or  both;  for 

ts«^      by 

or  pubUc 

or  a  physi- 

every    day. 

1 r  h  oo 1 

record. 

cian  de»- 

after    notice 

bottrd. 

Ignatedby 
school 

$5to$20;por. 
sons  author- 

board. 

Iced  to  si/n 
oertlfioates.io 
to  $2U0  or  im- 
prisonment; 
s  uperin- 
tendents    of 

schools,  $6  to 
$26. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmploymenU  prokUnUdj  houn 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
for  employment. 


New  Jersey. 

Sees.    Laws, 
1904491M913. 


NewMexioo 

Mew  York 

Sch.     Laws, 
1912. 


Nortb  Carolina.. 
Sch.     Laws, 
1913. 


North  Dakota... 
Sch.     Laws, 
191L 


Ohio 

8«is.    Laws, 
1913. 


Under  14:  In  any  fsctory,  work- 
shop, mill  or  place  where  manu- 
facture is  carried  on;  or  in  any 
mercantile  estabUshment  dur- 
ing school  hours.  Under  21,  in 
any  flrst-dass  dty  or  under  18  in 
other  munidpaaties:  As  mes- 
senger for  any  telegn^h,  tele- 
phone, or  messenger  corporation, 
etc,  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  10 
p.  m. 


Under  16,  in  any  te^tory 
workshop,  or  mill:  Not 
more  than  10  hours  a  day 
or  65  hours  a  week,  or  be- 
fore 6  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m. ; 
in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment not  more  than  58 
hours  a  week  or  between 
7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Boys  under  10  and  gills  under  16: 
Selling  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  periodieals  in  any  pubuo  place. 
Under  14:  In  any  factory.  In 
any  business  or  service  what- 
ever during  publio«hool  hours. 
Under  16:  m  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, business  olBoe,  tel- 
egraph offloe,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  theater  or 
other  place  of  amusement,  bowl- 
ing alley,  barber  shop,  shoe- 
poUshing  establishment,  or  in 
the  distnbntion  or  transmission 
of  merchandise  or 


Under  12:  In  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Be- 
tween 12  and  13:  In  any  factory 
except  as  an  apprentice,  and 
then  only  after  having  attended 
school  4  months  in  preceding  12. 


Under  14:  In  any  mine,  factory, 
workshop,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, store,  business  office,  tele- 
graph offloe,  restaurant,  notel, 
apartment  house,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages,  or  in  any 
business  whatever  during  the 
hours  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  under  16:  In  any  em- 
ployments dangerous  to  Ufe  or 
nmb  or  where  health  mav  be  in- 
jured or  morals  depraved. 

Under  15:  In  any  business  what- 
ever during  public  school  hours. 
Males  under  15  and  females 
under  16:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
workshop,  mercantile  or  me- 
chanical establishment,  tene- 
ment house,  manufactory  or 
workshops,  store,  offloe,  office 
buildhig.  restaurant,  boarding 
house,  bakery,  barber  shop, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  boot- 
black establishment,  public 
stable,  garage,  laundry,  place  of 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
days  or  54  hours  a  week 
nor  more  than  9  hours  a 
day,  nor  between  10  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m.  In  cities  of 
the  first  Qtoss,  not  after  7 
p.m. 


Under  16:  Not  between  9 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  bi  a  day .  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  alter  7 
p.m. 


Boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  18:  Not  more  thin  6 
days  a  week,  nor  more 
than  48  hours  a  week,  nor 
more  than  8  hours  a  day, 
nor  between  6  p.  m.  and  7 
a.  m.  Boys  under  18  and 
girls  under  21:  Not  more 
than  6  days  a  week,  nor 
more  than  54  hours  a  week, 
or  between  10  p.  m.  and  o 
a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Under  16:  Certifi- 
cate of  age  and 


Between  14  and 
16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Boys  under  16  And 
rirls  under  IS: 
Age  and  sobool- 
ing. 
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Bjvfaom 
ctftlAoetela 

PCOTWL 

Proof  of  age 
required  f(v 
otttiftcate. 

edocatlonal 

qnaliflcations 

required  for 

certificate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
Bar  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

Superin- 
tendent 

Tranacript, 
passpoH, 

Attended 
school     a  t 

Certificate 
fh>m  medi- 

Commis- 
sioner of 

E  mployer 
and   parent. 

or   toper- 

such  other 

leastiaOdays 

cal  inspec- 
tor that 

labor;  any 

$50. 

▼angprto- 

aatls&o- 

the    twelve 

inspector 

dpeL 

tory  docu- 

months pre- 

child is 

or  truant 

mentary 

ceding    ap* 

physically 

officer. 

1 

evidence 

plicati<m; 

able   to 

or  certifi- 

read intelli- 

work. 

1 

cate  from 

gently  and 

S2??si" 

SrriteWbly 
simple  sen- 

child  is  14. 

tences  in 
English; 
completion 

CommVs*-' 

*' Birth  *cer-* 
tiflcate, 

Attended 
school    not 

*  Factory  "in^* 
specter. 

For  "violating 

'    iteMr  of 

child-labor 

taelUi  or 

passport. 

less  than  130 

law,  first  of- 

'     penoBeo- 
thoriied 

or  baptis- 
misal  cer- 

days  during 
the    twelve 

ftose.$20  to 
$50;  lor  each 

brUm. 

tificii4ckor 
afBdavitif 
DO    other 

months  pre- 

subsequent 

1 

ceding    the 
14ttri)irth- 

, 

offense,$60to 
$200. 

evidence  is 

day  or  dur- 

1 

aoceasible, 

ing   the  13 

or  physi- 
dan^i  cer- 

months next 

preceding 

tificate  in 

application; 
read     and 

dtiesofthe 

nrstclaas. 

write  simple 
sentenoesin 

English  and 

completion 

of  first  six 

School  attend- 
ance       4 

AMTttteste 

County  su- 
perintend- 

Employer    or 

from  nir- 

parent. 

cnt  iprtne 
B»mt  and 

months    in 

ent    shaU 

guilty    of   a 

ingl2. 

investi- 

m i  s  d  e  - 

Ace    of 

child  and. 

gate  and 
report  to 

meaner. 

if  under  la 

the  solic- 

and more 

itor  of  the 

than     12, 

judicial 

•tating 
thatchUd 

district. 

has       at- 

tcod«l    4 

monthafn 

preoedinic 

fie  pc r  in- 

Bebool   rec- 
ord, pass- 

Read       and 
legibly  write 

In  doubtful 
cases     of 

School  board 

Any  violator, 
$50to$50. 

toMteBtor 

■rtiootac  if 
Baoe,eMrk 

port,  certl- 
llcate     of 

simple  sen- 
tences     in 

physical 
fltneas  by 

of    Mteol 

birth     or 

English. 

a  medical 

bevd. 

1 

baptism 
or     other 
rcliicioas 
record, 
pa  blio 

fidavit  of 
parent. 
Passport, 
certificate 

officer    of 
board    of 
health. 

SopertottB- 

Sixth     grade 

Acertifloate 

May      be 

Factory  In- 

Employer    or 

dtot       of 

test  if  a  male 

of        the 

granted 
boys   un- 

speotors, 

parent,  $5  to 
$50:  for  a  seo- 
ond   offense, 

aelMolK  U 
'    BeQe,^ark 

of  birth  or 

and  seventh 

school 

truant  of- 

bapcianor 
^berreli- 

grade  test  if 

physician 

der  16  and 

ficers,  and 

of     the 

af^male. 

or  of  the 

girls  under 

others. 

$50to$200,or 

boaid     or 

gtoos  rec- 

board of 

by     impria- 

edatttku. 

ord,  pub- 
lic r««£ter, 
ocbooloen- 
.   mn.       If 

n^n^    of 

health. 

onment  for 
not  more 
than  30  days, 
or  both;  for  a 
third  offense. 

til*   I'.O.'l*, 

1 

not  les«?  than 

c.    ..iT  .a- 

$200   or    im- 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmployTnents  proMbited,  hown 


states. 

Employments  prohibited. 

HooTB  of  labor. 

Certificate  required 
for  employinfint. 

Ohio  (contd). 

amusement,  club,  or  as  a  driver, 
or  in  any  brick  or  lumber  yard, 
or  in  the  construction  or  repair 
of  buildings,  or  in  the  distribu- 

tion, transmission,  or  sale  of 

merchandise.    Boys  under  15  or 

females  under  21:  In  the  trans- 

mission of  messages.    Under  16: 

In  any  occupation  dangerous  to 

life  and  limb,  or  injurious  to  the 

health  or  morals.    Under  18:  In 

blast  furnaces,  dynamos,  as  tele- 

graph operators,  etc. 

Oklahoma 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 

Under 16:  Not  more  than  8 

Under  16:  Age  and 

Sess.     Laws, 

shop,   theater,   bowling  alley, 
pool  hall,  steam  laundnr,  or  in 
any    occupation    injurious    to 

hours  a  day,  except  for 

schooling. 

1909. 

agricultural  or  domestic 

• 

health  or  morals  or  hazardous 

girls  under  18:  Between  6 

to  Ufe  and  limb.    Under  16:  In 

p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

any  especially  hazardous  occu- 
pation. 

1 

Oregon 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  store, 
workshop,  mine,  the  telegraph. 

Under  16:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day,  nor  more 

1 
do 1 

Sess.     Laws, 

1905. 

telephone,  or  public  messenger 
service,  or  in  any  business  dur- 

than 6  days  a  week,  nor 
between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

1 

ing  school  hours. 

i 

1 

Pennsylvania 

Under  14:  In  mercantile  establish- 

Males under  16  and  females 

! 
1 

Between    14    and  . 

Sess.    Laws, 

ments,  stores;  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  other  business  offices; 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  in  any 

under  18:  Not  more  than 

16:    Age   and  , 

1909. 

10  hours  a  day  (except  to 
make  a  shorter  workday 
for  one  day  in  the  week). 

schooling.             1 

factory,  workshop,  rolling  mills, 
bituminous  or  anthradite  coal 

1 

nor  more  than  58  hours  a 

\ 

mines.    Under  16:  In  mercantile 

week,  nor  between  9  p.  m. 

1 

establishments,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  other  busmess  offices, 
noteb.    restaurants,    factories, 
workshops,  rolling  mills,  or  haz- 

and 6  a.  m. 

ardous  occupations.    Under  18: 

In  especially  hazardous  occupa- 

tions. 

1 
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0/  labor,  oertificaUt,  penalties,  etc. — Continued. 


B^wbom 

certificate  is 
^sued  or  ap- 
pro vied. 


Proof  of  age 
required  for 
certificate. 


Coimty    so- 
perinteDd- 


Sapcrln- 

I    tcodoit  of 

Kboolsor, 

if      Dane, 

mne   one 

I    ttthoriMd 

by    the 

board     of 

I     «rbool  di- 


:*af«ruit«od- 

«t,  or.  if 

Baae.prin- 

,     «P^.      Of 

'    ••creUrr 

.    of      the 

school 


rate  from 
the  school 
physician. 


Last  school 
census, 
certificate 
of  birth, 
or  the  res- 
Ister  of 
city  or 
ooanty,or 
an  afB- 
davit  by  a 
physician, 
or  school 
record,  or 
a  n  aifl- 
davit  by 
parent  If 
the  child 
appears 
to  be  of 
properaxe 

Last  school 
census, 
certifi- 
cate of 
birth,  or 
baptism, 
or  other 
religious 
record  or 
iblicreg- 


pobUi 


Bfalh  certifi- 
cate or 
baptismal 
certificate, 
paaqMxt, 
or  other 
religloos 
record, 
school  rec- 
ord, affi- 
davit of 
parent. 


Minimum      I 

educational       Physical  ex 
qualifications      amlnation 
required  for     for  certificate, 
eertiflcate. 


Read  and 
write  simple 

•  sentences  in 
English. 


Read  at  sight 
and  write 
legibly  sim- 
ple s  e  n  • 
tenoes  in 
Eng  1  i  s  h  ; 
school  at- 
tendance 160 
days  during 
the  school 
year  pre- 
vious to  ar- 
riving at  14 
or  during 
the  year 
previous  to 
applying  for 
a  school  rec- 
ord; instruc- 
tion in  read- 

English 
grammar, 

iarity  with 
the  funda- 
mental 
operations 
in  arith- 
metic, in- 
cluding frac- 
tions. 
Read  and 
write  the 
Enftllsh  lan- 
ige  intel- 
itly. 


In  doubtftil 
cases  by 
medical 
officer  of 
the  board 
of  health. 


**  Vacation 
certificate." 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Comm  is- 
sioner  of 
labor. 


Board  of  in- 
spectors of 
child  la- 
bor. 


Penalty  for 
violation. 


Chief  tiMitory 
inspector. 


prisonment 
not  more 
than  60  days, 
or  both.  If  or 
every  day 
after  notice 
an  employer, 
$5  to  S20. 
Persons  sign- 
ing any  cer- 
tificate, $25 
to  $100. 

Any  violator, 
$10  to  $50  or 
imprison- 
ment 10  to  30 
days,  o  r 
both. 


Employer,  $10 
to  $25  for  first 
offense;  $25 
to  $50  for 
second  of- 
fense; for 
third  offense, 
Imprison- 
ment 10  to  30 
days.  Parent, 
$5  to  $25. 


Any  violator, 
$10  to  $25  or 
10  days  im- 
prisonment, 
or  both. 
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COM^P^l^^^^    SCHOOL  ATTENDAKOE. 

til.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibited^  houn 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Porto  Rico 

Sess.    Laws, 
1913. 


Rhode  Island — 
Sess.    Laws, 
1910;    Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Sooth  Carolina. . . 
Sess.    Laws, 
1911. 


South  Dakota. . . . 
Sess.    Laws, 
1913. 


Tennessee 

Hess.  Laws, 
1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Texas 

Sess.     Laws, 
1913. 


Under  14:  In  any  lucrative  occu- 
pation during  school  hours,  tm- 
less  child  has  done  the  work  for 
admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  public  rural  schools,  or  has 
passed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  graded  schools.  Boys 
under  12  and  girls  under  14:  Sell- 
ing newspapers,  candies,  or  other 
merchandisie  in  any  of  the  streets 
or  public  squares  nor  working  as 
bootblacks  in  said  places  during 
public-school  hours. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  manu- 
facturing or  business  establish- 
ment. Under  16:  Cleaning  ma- 
chinery while  in  motion. 


Under  12:  In  any  mine,  fiictory,  or 
textile  establiihment. 


Under  14:  In  any  &ctory  or  work- 
shop, mine,  or  any  mercantfle 
establishment  exoeptfaig  during 
vacation  of  public  school.  Un- 
der 16:  Any  occupation  danger- 
ous to  life,  nealth,  or  morals. 


Under  14:  In  any  mOI.  factory, 
workshop,  laundry,  telegraph, 
or  telephone  ofQce,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages.  Under 
16:  Occupations  daxigerous  to 
life  or  limb.  Under  18:  Messen- 
ger for  a  telegraph  or  messenger 
company  or  aeliver  goods  before 
5  a.  m.  and  after  10  p.  m. 

Under  15:  In  any  manufacturing 
or  other  establishment  using 
dangerous  machinery,  any  dis- 
tillery, brewery,  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, or  where  the  child's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  morals  de- 
based. Under  17:  In  any 
quarry  or  mine. 


fioun  of  labor. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
hours  a  day,  nor  more  than 
36  hours  a  week  in  any  es- 
tablishment, nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  nor 
more  than  48  hours  a  week 
in  any  agricultural  estate, 
nor  in  any  lucrative  occu- 

rition  between  6  p.  m.  and 
a.  m. 


Under  16:  Betwe^  8  d.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.  except  Satur- 
days and  the  four  dajrs 
immediately  preceding 
Christmas. 


Under  16:  Between  8  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.,  unless  to  make 
up  lost  time,  but  not  later 
than  9  p.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a 
week:  but  on  Saturday 
and  for  10  days  prior  to 
Christmas  chila  may  work 
until  10  p.  m. 


Certifloate  required 
for  employment. 


Under  18:  Age 
and  schooling. 


Under  16:    Age 
and  schooling. 


Sworn  statement 
from  parent  to 
employer  re- 
garding child's 
age,  if  under  14. 


Under  14:    Age 
and  schooling. 


Sworn  statement 
by  parent  giv- 
ing place  and 
date  of  birth  of 
child. 


N 
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By 
humiloriq>- 


Proof  of  •« 
required  for 
oertifleBte. 


Tte  akskto 
of  thomo- 

BvripAltty. 


PobUoregto- 
tar,    Imp- 
tmal  cer- 
tificate, 
affldaTit 
of  pamt. 
If  none  of 
tlw0e,aiB- 
davit     of 
two   hoo- 
orabloper- 
•onsofthe 
kKality. 
Birth  oertifi- 
oate    bajK 
tismal  oer- 
tiflcate, 
paiQMrt^or 
other  aatto- 
fMtoryerl- 


ptrtafnd- 


Mininmin 

edooatioiial 

qnalificaUons 

required  for 

oertUloate. 


Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 


Prepared  for 
aomissionto 
fourth  erade 
of  pnbuc  ru- 
ral scboob 
or  passed 
eichth  grade 
of  public 
graded 
schoob. 


Read  at  sicht 
and  write  leg- 
ibly simple 
sentences  in 
Engltah. 


Read  and 
write  simple 
sentences  in 
English,  or  a 
regular  at- 
tendant at 
some  school, 
or  during  the 
past  13 
months  has 
attended 
school  as  re- 
quired by 
law.  If  be- 
tween 14  and 
lA  and  un- 
able to  read 
and  write, 
amd  must  at- 
tend school 
as  i>rovided 
(or  children 
between  8 
and  14. 


Physical  ex- 
amination 
by  a  11- 
censed  phy- 


certificate.' 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Bureau 
labor. 


of 


Factory  hi- 
spector. 


Commis- 
sioner of 
agricul- 
ture, com- 
m  e  r  c  e  , 
and  indus- 
tries. 

Places  of  em- 
ployment 
subject  to 
visitation 
by  the 
county  su- 
perintend- 
ent. 


Penaltvfor 
violation. 


S25 
for 


violations 
after  first, 
$100  to  $1,000. 


Any  violator, 
not  more  than 
$500. 


Employer  or 
parient,  $10  to 
|50  or  impris- 
onment for 
not  more  than 
30  days. 

Any  violator, 
$10  to  $100  or 
imprisonment 
for  not  more 
than  30  days, 
or  both. 


Employer  or 
parent,  not 
more  tnan  $25. 


Employer,  $50 
to  $200;  each 
day  consti- 
tutes a  sepa- 
rate offense. 
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ootf^^      ^By  school  attendance. 

*  III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibited,  haun 


states. 


Employments  proliibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
foremploymenr. 


Utah 

Bess.    Laws, 
191L 


Vermont 

Sob.  Laws, 
1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1912. 


Virginia. 

Code  of  1910; 
Sess.  Laws, 
1912. 


Washington 

Sub.     Laws, 
1909. 


West  Virginia.... 
Sob.    Laws, 
191L 


Under  14:  In  manufacture  of 
pabits.  colors,  or  white  lead; 
manufacturing,  packing,  or  stor- 
ing of  powder,  dynamne,  nitxo- 
glycerm  compounds,  fuses,  or 
other  explosives;  manufacture  of 

rids  for  immoral  purposes;  nor 
any  quarry,  any  mine,  coal 
breaker,  laundry,  tobacco  ware- 
bouse,  cigar  factory,  or  other  fac- 
tory where  tobacco  is  manufac- 
tured or  prepared;  distillerv, 
brewery,  or  any  other  establish- 
ment where  malt  or  alcoholic 
liquors   are   manufactured, 

Sacked,  wrapped,  or  bottled; 
leater,  concert  hall,  saloon,  or 
in  operating  any  automobile, 
motor  car,  or  truck;  or  the  run- 
ning or  muiagement  of  elevators, 
lifts,  or  hoistmg  machines;  or  in 
bowling  alleys;  or  in  anv  other 
empbyment  declared  by  the 
State  board  of  health  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  lives  or  limbs,  or  inju- 
rk)us  to  the  health  or  morals  of 
children  under  14. 

Under  12:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
quarry,  workshop,  or  in  dellver- 
mg  messages,  under  14:  In 
any  mill,  factory,  quarry,  or 
workshop  wherein  more  than 
10  persons  are  employed.  Un- 
der 16:  All  employments  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb  and  iniiu-i- 
ous  to  health.  In  railroading, 
mining,  manufacturing,  or  quar- 
rying, or  in  a  hotel,  bowling 
alley,  or  in  delivering  messages, 
except  during  vacation  ana 
after  school,  unless  elementary 
school  course  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Under  14:  In  any  factor  \ .  work- 
shopj  mercantile  establishment, 
or  mme,  unless  child  is  12  years 
of  age  and  is  an  orphan,  or 
parents  are  dependent  upon 
cbild.  Child  may  work  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile 
establishment,  mine,  or  other 
place  owned  and  operated  by 
parent. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  mill, 
workshop,  or  store  at  any  time. 
Under  15:  For  any  purpose 
during  school  hours  unless  child 
presents  a  certificate.  Under 
19:  Public  messenger  In  any 
city  of  the  first  class. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  mill, 
workshop,  or  manufacturmg  es- 
tablishment, or  in  any  business 
whatever  during  public  school 
hours,  without  written  permis- 
sion from  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  labor  or  county  super- 
tendent. 


Boys  under  14  and  girls  un- 
der 16:  Not  more  than  54 
hours  a  week,  except  do- 
mestic sorice,  fruit  or  veg- 
etable packing,  or  farm 
work.  Under  21:  In  cities 
of  first  or  second  class  as 
messengers  between  9  p. 
m.  and  5  a.  m. 


Xand   scbool- 
,  if  14. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  9 
boors  a  day,  nor  more 
than  50  hours  a  week,  nor 
between  8  p.  DL  and  7  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Under  14:  Not  more  than 
10  hours  a  day. 


Between  12  and 
14:  If  dependent 
or  if  parents  are 
dependent,a  oer- 
tfflcate  to  that 
eflect. 


Under  15:    Age 
and  schooling. 


Aee  and  sc^ool- 
mg  for  dUldren 
under  16. 
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1    Brwhom 

iMOtdorap- 
pcwed. 

Proof  of  age 
required  for 
oertifkaita. 

Minimum 

educational 

qualifications 

required  for 

certiilcate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate.'' 

Lawenlbroed 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

,  Soperinteod- 

SdMol   reo- 
octl. 

Read  and  leg- 
ibly     write 

Inspectors, 
truant  offi- 

Employer    or 

,  e  n  t     of 

parent,  |25  to 
1200    or    im- 

acfaoob  or. 

simple    sen- 

cers. 

ifnaoe.bya 

tences  in  Eng- 
lish    and 

prisoned  10  to 

pwwm  au- 

30    days,    or 

ttaonwdby 

school       at- 

both. 

tbt  school 

tendance  not 

bOHd. 

less  than  100 
days  the  year 
previous    to 
arriving     at 
the  age  of  14. 
or  during  the 
year  previous 

Tevn     or 

County  and 
munici- 

Any   violator, 
$5    to    1200, 

•    oaioo  fo- 

pvinund- 

pal  courts 

and  upon  a 

mL 

1 

and    jus- 
tices. Tru- 

second    con- 

1 

viction  may 

ant  offi- 

be so   fined 

1 

cers    and 

or  impris- 

1 

all  inform- 

oned for  not 

ing  offi- 

more than  6 

1 

cers  au- 

months. 

1 

thorized 

to    make 

complaint. 

C Ire  a  It 

Commis- 
sioner  of 

Employer    o  r 
parent.    S2S 

poratlon 

labor. 

to  1100;  any 

«ourt  of 

violator     of 

<*y.)ad|?» 

clauses  regu- 

thereof. 

lating  hours 
of  labor,  15 

■ajor , 

\xatim    oi 

toiao. 

the  peace. 

'Iiperln- 

Reason- 
able    pro- 

Attendance 
off  leer 

Employer     or 
parent,  not 
more  than 

tsdeot  of 

■boob,  or 

fldency   in 

makes 

eDQiitysu- 
P»rl n  - 

branches 

complaint. 

$25. 

taught  in 

uodmi. 

fbst     eight 
grades. 

teperln- 

S^iool   rec- 
ord, paaa- 

Read    and 
write  legibly 

In  cases  of 
doubt, 

Proseoutfaig 
attorney. 

Any    violator, 
$10  to  160. 

^mdmtoi 

erftoofaor. 

port, 
a  0  hooi 

simple  sen- 

a    oertifl- 

If  oca*,  by 

tenoes  in 

eate  from 

•     panoo 

eensns, 

English  and 

a  medical 

•ntbortccd 

alDdavit. 

instruc- 

officer    of 

by  t^  Id- 

tioo  equiva- 

the board 

4l  trliool 

lent  to  that 

of  health 

bowL 

of  the  flTit 
four  grades. 

or   by    a 
physician 
appointed 
by    the 
board. 
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III.  Child  Labor. — EmphymenU  prohibited^  houn 


States. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
for  employment. 


Wisconsin.. 


Wyoming 
Coi     " 


mpiledStat., 
1910,  sees. 
3101-&-7. 


Under  14:  In  any  fiactor  , 

factoring  establishment  or  work- 
shop, store,  hotel,  restaurant, 
or  bakery,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, latmdry,  telegraph,  tele- 
idione,  or  public  messenger  serv- 
ice, delivery  of  merchandise  or 
any  gainful  occupation  or  em- 
ployment directly  or  indirectly. 
Between  14  and  16:  In  any  fac- 
tory, or  workshop,  store,  notel, 
rebtaurant,  bakery,  mercantile 
establishment,  laundry,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  or  public  mes- 
senger service,  or  the  delivery  of 
any  merchandise,  or  any  gain- 
ful occupation  or  employment 
directly  or  indirectly  witaout  a 
permit.  Under  16:  Employ- 
ments dangerous  to  life  or  umb, 
injurious  to  the  health  or  de- 
praving to  the  morals  of  the 
child.  Under  18:  Blastfurnaces, 
running  elevaton,  oiling  ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Boys  under  14  or  girls  of  any  age: 
m  or  about  any  mine,  except 
for  clerical  work.  Under  14:  In 
pubUo  exhibitions;  in  any  im- 
moral place;  in  any  business  in- 
jurious to  health  or  dangerous  to 


Under  16:  Not  more  than 
48  hours  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  or  be* 
tween  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Age   and  school- 
taig,  14-16. 
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B7 

c«niflcftt«ls 

inuedor^>- 

pn>T«d. 


Proof  of  ase 
required  for 
oertlftcftte. 


luUllIlOIIl 

educational 

qualifications 

xequired  for 

oeitiflcate. 


Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  oertiflcate. 


<' Vacation 
oertiflcate." 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Penalty  for 
violation. 


Coamis- 
fkncr  of 
labor,  tMo- 
tory  in- 
spector, 
lodge  oi 
the  count  ▼ 

pal  court. 
Indce  of 
>iYenlle 
court. 


Birth  oer- 
tincate, 
achoolreo- 
ord,  paas- 
por  t ,  or 
audi  other 
proof  as 
may  be 
s  a  t  is- 


Read  and 
write  simple 
sentences  in 
the  En^ish 
languace,  is 
familiar 
with  the 
fundamen- 
tal opera- 
tions in 
arithme- 
tic, instruct- 
ed in  spell- 
ing, read- 
ing, writ- 
ing, English 
grammar, 
and  geogra- 
phy, or  else 

the  ?lf?h 
grade  and 
has  attend- 
ed school 
within  13 
months  pre- 
ceding date 
of  oertiflcate. 


Child  be- 
tween 12 
and  14 
may  be 
given  a 
permit 
for  certain 
employ- 
ments. 


Commis- 
sioner of 
labor,  or 
any  fac- 
tory in- 
q)ector. 


Parent,  $5  to 
$25;  em- 
ployer, S25  to 
llOO,  or  Im- 
prison- 
ment  for  not 
more  than  30 
days. 


Employer  (in 
nune),  926  to 
$100;  impris- 
onment for 
not  more 
than  0 
months  may 
be  added. 
Employer 
(in  immoral 
or  dangerous 
occupation), 
not  more 
than  $100  or 
imprison- 
ment 3 
months,  o  r 
both;  subse- 
guent  of- 
fenses, not 
more  than 
$200,  or  im- 
prison ment 
not  more 
than  6 
months. 
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n.  CX)MPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  FOREIGN  (X)XmTRIES. 

By  Anna  Tolman  Smith, 
SpedaUtt  in  Foreign  Educational  SyBtema,  Bureau  of  Education, 


INFLUENCES    LEADING  TO    COMPULSORY    SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE   LAWS. 

The  original  purpose  of  compukory  school  laws  was  to  save  nations 
from  the  dangers  of  iUiteracy,  and  further,  in  Protestant  nations,  to 
enable  everyone  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  native  tongue.  Child-labor 
laws  were  at  first  distinct  from  compulsory  school  laws,  but  the 
tendency  is  everywhere  noticeable  to  bring  the  two  classes  of  legisla- 
tion into  close  relation.  The  child-labor  laws  generally  precede  the 
compulsory  school  legislation.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
former  appeal  strongly  to  the  humane  instincts  of  a  people,  and  the 
sentiment  thus  aroused  overcomes  opposition;  the  latter  appear 
more  as  matters  of  expediency,  and  there  are  often  diflBculties  in  the 
way  of  their  enforcement,  especially  in  agricultural  regions  and  in 
pioneer  communities.  In  general,  compulsory  school  laws  mark  a 
somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  social  organization — the  stage  at 
which  public  opinion  is  easily  formed  and  concentrated  upon  rational 
plans  looking  to  the  common  welfare.  In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said 
that  modem  society  is  based  upon  organized  industry,  and  hence 
everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  its  progress. 
As  States  pass  from  the  agricultiu'al  stage  to  that  of  manufactures, 
requiring  large  capital  and  the  concentration  of  labor,  child-labor 
laws  are  passed,  and  these  are  soon  followed  by  compulsory  school 
laws.  This  process  is  now  going  on  in  the  States  of  southern  Europe 
and  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

ATTENDANCE  LAWS   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  compulsory  principle  has  been  wrought  into  the 
education  law  step  by  step,  and  the  successive  measures  which  have 
established  it  throughout  the  Kingdom  give  striking  proof  of  its 
necessity. 

The  education  act  of  1876,  which  went  into  eflFect  January  1,  1877, 

seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  fundamental  school  law,  was  the 

first  to  declare  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  cause  their  children  to  obtain 

''efficient  elementary  instruction,"  with  penalty  for  neglect  of  the 
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doty.  The  same  act  rendered  employera  liable  to  penalty  for 
employing  children  under  10  years  of  age,  or  children  above  10  years 
and  not  provided  with  the  required  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previous  due  attendance  at 
achooL      (Education  Act,  1876,  Part  I,  clauses  4-10.) 

The  moderate  requirements  of  the  act  of  1876  have  been  extended 
by  subsequent  legislation,  of  which  the  act  of  1881  was  specially 
important.  This  measure  required  all  school  districts  to  make 
by-laws  defining  the  age  limits  and  other  conditions  for  partial  and 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  further  empowered  the 
Education  Department  to  make  such  by-laws  for  all  districts  neglect- 
ing this  duty.  Subsequent  l^islation  on  the  subject  aimed  (1)  to 
fix  a  minimum  standard  for  exemption  from  school  attendance,  below 
which  local  by-laws  shall  not  fall;  (2)  to  raise  the  minimum  standard. 
The  act  of  1900,  the  latest  dealing  with  the  subject,  empowers  school- 
attendance  officers  to  extend  their  by-laws  so  as  to  include  children 
up  to  the  age  of  14  years,  raises  the  penalties  on  parents  for  violations 
of  the  law  from  5  to  .20  shillings,  and  increases  the  number  of  attend- 
ances required  for  exemption  at  13  years  of  age  from  260  to  350  for 
each  of  five  years  previous,  and  for  partial  exemption  for  children 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age  to  300  attendances.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  exemption  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  13  years  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  also  for  the  attendance 
of  half-timers  who  come  under  the  factory  acts  applicable  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  13. 

The  Government  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  has  attempted  only  to  fix 
minimum  standards  for  exemption,  which  local  authorities  must 
meet.  The  conditions  of  school  attendance  as  determined  by  local 
by-laws  throughout  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  latest  report  on 
the  subject  (1910),  were  as  follows:  Of  327  local  authorities,  dl  but  7 
bave  fixed  the  ages  of  5  to  14  as  the  limits  of  compulsory  attendance. 
The  limits  in  the  seven  exceptional  cases  are  5  to  13. 

Of  the  total  number  of  authorities,  87  provide  for  the  exemption 
of  children  employed  in  agriculture,  as  empowered  by  the  laws. 
The  greater  nimiber  (47)  require  examination  in  the  fourth  standard  or 
pide  for  this  privilege;  37  require  the  fifth  standard,  and  3  the  sixth. 

TIm  advance  in  this  matter  and  the  close  approach  to  a  uniform 
itandard  have  been  brought  about  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  liberal- 
minded  statesmen  and  educational  leaders,  and,  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant, it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  to  support  the  effort.  The  last  step  in  this  pro- 
preagsve  movement  is  represented  by  the  bill  introduced  into  Parliar 
ment  in  1912,  providing  for  the  entire  Kingdom  one  uniform  condition 
for  exemption  from  school  attendance  under  14  years  of  age,  namely, 
thai  the  child  ''has  attained  the  age  of  13  years,^^  and  ''is  about  to 
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enter  some  employment  which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authority, 
be  beneficial  to  him/'  This  measm'e  had  strong  support  but  failed 
of  passage. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  statutory  law  compulsory  school  attendance 
in  England  is  regulated  by  the  by-laws  made  by  local  authorities,  and 
the  enforcement  of  these,  as  of  by-laws  in  general,  is  the  duty  of  the 
local  civil  authority.  In  respect  to  school  attendance,  the  education 
act  of  1876  is  explicit  on  this  point  (sees.  28-39). 

Naturally,  teachers  and  officers  of  education  employ  every  means 
in  their  power  to  induce  and  to  help  parents  to  obey  the  law  in  r^ard 
to  school  attendance.  Failing  in  this  effort  the  case  is  turned  over 
to  the  magistrates,  who  inflict  the  penalties  for  truancy,  collect  the 
fines,  and  make  commitment  orders  against  parents  and  others  respon- 
sible for  violations  of  the  law.  The  federation  of  education  conmiit- 
tees  in  their  annual  meeting  in  1912  urged  that  this  duty  should  be 
transferred  to  the  education  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  the  magis- 
trates are  too  lenient  or  too  indifferent  in  the  matter.  Statistics  were 
presented  showing  that  some  720,000  children  in  England  and  Wales 
are  daily  absent  from  schools.  It  was  also  stated  in  this  connection 
that  there  are  from  50,000  to  60,000  children  mentally  deficient  on 
the  school  rolls,  and  of  these  only  12,000  are  provided  for  in  schools 
or  classes  suitable  for  them.  Agriculture  was  declared  to  be  the  only 
subject  from  which  the  children  hopelessly  deficient  derived  any  last- 
ing benefits. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  education  act  for  Scotland,  1872,  made  it  obligatory  upon  every 
parent  to  secure  the  instruction  of  his  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  13,  or  until  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  secured.  The 
compulsory  provision  extends  to  blind  children.  A  subsequent  act 
(1878)  fixed  the  standard  (grade)  of  exemption  at  the  fifdi,  which 
pupils  should  complete  at  11  years  of  age.  In  1883  the  upper  limit 
of  compulsory  attendance  was  raised  to  14  years.  The  enforcement 
of  this  act  rests  upon  the  magistrates,  as  in  England,  and  all  parents 
failing  in  the  obligation  are  subject  to  prosecution  and  penalty  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  education  act  of  1908  authorized  school 
boards  to  make  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

IBELAND. 

The  education  act  for  Ireland,  1892,  included  compulsory  attend- 
ance provisions,  in  accordance  with  which  children  over  6  yeare  of 
age  and  imder  14,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  required  to  attend 
school  for  at  least  75  sessions  in  each  half  year,  ending,  respectively, 
the  30th  of  June  and  the  31st  of  December.  In  its  original  form  the 
law  is  extremely  vague  with  reference  to  the  means  for  its  enforce- 
ment. This  defect  was  partially  remedied  by  the  local  government 
act  of  1897,  which  established  county  and  rural  district  councils  that 
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were  empowered  to  take  measures  for  enforcing  the  school-attendance 
act.  According  to  the  official  report  for  1912,  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
eorolled  in  the  schools  are  in  districts  in  which  school-attendance 
committees  have  been  appointed.  In  these  the  percentage  of  daily 
arerage  attendance  is  74.2  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  as  compared 
with  69.5  per  cent  for  the  districts  not  having  school-attendance 
committees. 

FRANCE. 

The  education  law  of  March  28,  1882,  matdi^  primary  education 
obligatory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  required  the 
appointment  of  a  local  school  committee  (commission  municipale 
9colaire)  in  each  commune  to  look  after  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance. The  mayor  of  the  commune,  who  is  the  head  of  the  conmiittee, 
is  required  to  draw  up,  every  year,  a  list  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  his  commune  and  publicly  to  announce  the  date  on  which  the 
schools  open. 

Parents  and  guardians  must  notify  the  mayor  of  the  arrangements 
tiiey  intend  to  make  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  whether  by 
public  or  private  agencies,  and  in  cases  of  neglect  of  this  duty  the 
names  of  the  children  not  reported  are  inscribed  by  the  mayor  on  a 
school  list,  and  the  persons  responsible  are  notified  of  the  fact.  The 
mayor  also  sends  to  the  director  of  each  school  a  list  of  the  children 
who  should  attend  the  same,  and  thus  a  complete  record  of  the  school 
population  and  the  school  attendance  in  each  commune  is  secured. 
At  the  end  of  every  month  the  school  director  must  send  to  the 
majror's  office  an  abstract  of  the  school  roister,  showing  the  number 
of  absences  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  For  neglect  of  this  duty 
school  directors  are  subject  to  penalties  infficted  by  the  civil  authori- 
tiea.  The  school  committees  may  summon  delinquent  parents  before 
them  for  warning  and  censure,  but  in  case  of  renewed  violation  of  the 
law  the  responsible  parties  are  brought  before  the  courts  and  sen- 
toveed  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Hiis  system  is  intended  to  establish  a  sort  of  paternal  watch  over 
the  children,  a  purpose  which  is  promoted  by  the  fund  (caisse  des 
faoles)  that  every  conmiune  is  expected  to  maintain  for  the  aid  of 
fMif  children. 

In  practical  operation  the  machinery  for  enforcing  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  France  has  proved  valuable  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing a  complete  record  of  the  school  population,  but  it  has  failed  to 
OTcrcome  the  evils  of  nonattendance.  This  fact  is  fully  recognized, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  deliberation  over  a  pending  bill 
relative  to  .this  subject,  has  voted  to  abolish  the  communal-school 
committees  and  to  transfer  their  duties  in  respect  to  school  attend- 
ance to  the  justice  of  the  peace.    The  bill  has  not  yet  become  law. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
adopted  May  29,  1874,  every  one  of  the  25  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
is  required  to  provide  sufl&cient  elementary  education  free  to  all 
children  without  prejudice  to  freedom  of  "faith  and  conscience." 
With  this  restriction,  every  Canton  has  entire  management  of  its 
schools.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Federal  constitution  is 
enforced  in  all  the  Cantons  by  a  compulsory  school  law  and  in  17 
Cantons  the  compulsion  extends  to  continuation  schools.*  The 
duration  of  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  regular  primary 
schools  varies,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years.  The  annual  term  also 
varies,  falling  as  low  as  38  weeks  in  some  Cantons  and  rising  to  44  in 
others.  The  length  of  the  school  day  varies  also,  and  is  different 
for  different  ages.  Thus,  although  the  compulsory  principle  is  rig- 
idly enforced,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  to  adapt  its  provisions 
to  age  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  school  attendance  of  indi- 
viduals. The  following  particulars  as  to  the  compulsory  require 
ments  in  two  Cantons  illustrate  prevailing  conditions  in  Switzerland : 

Zurich. — ^Every  child  in  the  Canton  who  attains  the  age  of  6  years 
before  the  end  of  April  in  a  given  year  must  enter  school  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  corresponding  school  year.  The  pupils  must  continue 
at  school  for  8  years;  that  is  to  say,  imtil  the  end  of  the  school  year 
in  which  he  completes  his  fourteenth  year  of  age.  The  individual 
communes  are  authorized  to  reduce  the  number  of  school  hours  a 
week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  (that  is,  the  two  bluest 
classes)  to  eight  during  the  summer  semester.  These  hours  should 
be  comprised  in  two  forenoons.  In  such  cases  the  winter  semester 
should  comprise  at  least  23  weeks.  The  primary  school  is  divided 
into  eight  classes,  corresponding  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  each  class 
representing  a  year.  The  usual  duration  of  the  school  year  is  43 
weeks,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  May;  vacations  cover  altogether  9 
weeks.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  is  from  15  to  20  for  children 
in  the  first  class;  18  to  22  for  the  second;  20  to  23  for  the  third; 
24  to  30  for  the  fourth  and  sixth;  and  27  to  33  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  No  lesson  can  be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  excepting 
lessons  in  needlework.  The  school  week,  then,  is  5^  days.  This 
would  give  for  the  year  236^  school  days  as  the  maximum,  which  for 
the  8  years  of  the  course  amoimts  to  2,092  days.  In  conmiunes  in 
which  the  summer  attendance  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  is 
reduced  to  8  hours,  or  two  half  days,  the  entire  school  period  would 
be  reduced  to  1,712  days. 

Uri. — In  the  Canton  of  Uri  a  child  enters  school  the  year  in  which 
his  seventh  year  of  age  is  completed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  attend 


1  Sm  table,  p.  83. 
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school  until  his  thirteenth  year  of  age  is  completed;  that  is,  until  he 
hifi  six  years  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  primary  school.  Fol- 
lowing thk,  he  must  attend  a  continuation  course  for  two  years.  The 
six  years  of  the  primary  school  comprise  a  minimum  of  30  weeks  a 
year.  The  length  of  the  school  week  varies,  but  on  an  average  is  5 
days.  This  gives  900  days  for  the  6-year  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  120  days  for  the  two  years  in  the  continuation  school,  making 
A  total  of  1,020  days. 

Local  authorities,  i.  e.,  school  boards,  prefects  of  the  district,  and 
municipal  authorities,  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory laws;  if  need  be,  the  superior  officers  of  State  intervene.  As 
A  rule,  however,  no  endeavor  is  made  by  parents  to  evade  the  obli- 
gation to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

OrfOHuatian  of  general  continuation  schools  and  of  preparatory  course  for  recruits  in 

Switzerland.^ 


Continiiation  schools. 

Cantont. 

OblicAtory 

or 
▼olantary.* 

Num- 
ber of 

years  or 
winter 

ootuBes. 

number 
of  hours 

per 
course. 

Age  of 
pupO. 

Obligatory 

or 
voluntary. 

Number  of  courses  and 
hours. 

Uricb 

Voluntary 
Obligatory 

1-3 
2 

Above  15 
1&-18 

B«& 

60 

Vohmtary 

y.v.'.do.v.v. 

do 

2  courses  of  4  hours. 

Vti..,. 

Wiwji 

Obligatory 
Vohmtary 

3 

40 

16-19 
Above  U 

1  course  of  20  hours. 

2  courses  of  40  hours. 

1  course  of  40  hours. 

ffUvildn 

do 

1  ooune  of  90  hours. 

OlHW 

Vohintary 
Oblisatory 

2* 

3 
3 

About  80 

About  00 

70 

80 

rljr                    ... 

17-19 
16-19 
1&-18 

ObUfatory 

V.'.V.do'.'.W. 
Vohmtary 
do 

3  days. 
About  20  hours. 

rSfciii::::::: ::::.:::. 

>«T4nt7 

do 

Vohmtary 
Obllntory 

!]!*.]<io;!;;! 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1  course  of  36  hours. 

2 

2 

2-8 

3 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

3 

3-4 

3-4 

4 

2 

About  70 
About  fiO 
00 
80 
80 
90 
80 
5(MiO 
60 
60 
120 
64 

17-18 
17-18 
16-18 
16-16 
16-19 
16-18 
16-19 
15-18 
15-18 
15-19 
15-19 
17-18 

12  hours. 

ikapOHdlA.  Rh 

Af^JI-Bh, 

Obligatory 

80  hours. 

OnQfeaufea 

^■BL 

???* 

do 

do 

ObUptory 

'.'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'. 

do.*... 

.  ..do.... 

12  days  of  4  hours. 
24  hours. 

VHtt     

do 

■tfk 

do 

50  hours. 

do 

24  hours. 

riMra"**          

Vohintary 

36  hours. 

1  Ooex.  Tranoois.  annualie  de  Tlnstruction  publique  en  Suisse,  1910,  p.  227. 

•  Tba  ooUgation  u  imposed  upon  boys  only,  excepting  in  the  canton  of  St  Qallen. 


ACTION    OF   LOCAL   COMMITTEES   IN   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  matter  of  school  attendance  is 
ander  the  close  surveillance  of  the  local  school  boards  and  the  dio- 
ottmn  boards.  These  bodies  summon  the  delinquent  parents  before 
than  for  investigation  and  warning;  cases  of  contumacy  are  reported 
to  the  central  authorities,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to 
\hme  extreme  measures.    It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  Lutheran 
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countries  the  pastors  are  members  of  the.  local  school  committees 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  included  in  the  central  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs;  clerical  influences  in  fact  have  even 
greater  effect  than  the  law  in  preventing  neglect  of  school  attendance. 

Italy. — ^The  education  law  of  1877  provided  for  the  formation  of 
local  school  attendance  committees,  similar  to  those  of  France; 
but  in  the  past  this  law  was  seldom  carried  into  effect.  The  success 
of  more  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  will  depend  necessarily 
upon  the  supply  of  school  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriations 
have  been  made. 

The  Netherlands. — ^The  agents  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  law 
in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  are  local  committees;  but  in  the 
latter  coimtry  these  committees  are  made  up  from  the  communal 
and  cantonal  authorities;  in  the  Netherlands  the  local  clergy,  the 
parents,  and  the  teaching  corps  are  all  represented  in  the  committees, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  communal  councils. 
Infringements  of  the  law  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
inspectors,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  persist  in  its  willful  neglect 
are  summoned  before  the  district  judge,  who  takes  final  action  in 
the  matter. 

Japan  is  the  only  coimtry  of  Asia  having  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  law.  Children  are  admitted  to  school  at  6  years  of  age 
and  may  continue  till  14.  The  obligatory  period  covers  the  ages 
6  to  12  by  ordinance  of  1908.  The  Government  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  example  of  France  in  respect  to  the  means 
for  enforcing  the  law. 

The  mayors  make  out  the  register  of  the  school  children  in  their 
respective  districts,  which  is  furnished  to  the  school  directors.  If 
a  child  fails  to  report  when  the  school  opens,  notice  is  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  if  the  absence  continues,  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  the  case  is  reported  to  the  mayor,  who  summons  the  responsible 
party  for  further  inquiry.  If  the  neglect  still  continues,  the  matter 
i3  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the  district,  who  can  pronoimce  sentence 
upon  the  guilty  person.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  extreme  measure. 

In  the  countries  here  grouped  care  is  taken  to  exercise  paternal 
watchfulness  over  the  children,  and  to  excite  the  willing  cooperation 
of  parents  in  the  public  effort  for  the  child's  welfare,  hi  other 
words,  the  paternal  spirit  prevails  over  the  penal  in  the  coxirse  pursued. 

BESULTS   OF   COMPUIJ3ION. 

Illiteracy  is  generally  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  eflBciency  of  a 
school  system,  but  in  this  respect  it  must  be  considered  with  con- 
ditions which  affect  materiaHy  the  enforcement  of  school  laws, 
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including  that  of  compulsory  attendance.  Chief  among  these  con- 
ditions are  the  extent;  raciiJ  character,  and  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. Comparison  of  great  nations  with  small  nations  in  respect 
to  education  carries  little  weight;  for  example,  Denmark,  with  its 
compact  population  of  two  and  one-half  millions;  would  be  able  to 
maintain  school  attendance  even  without  a  compulsory  law;  there 
is  evidently  no  basis  of  comparison  between  such  a  coimtry  and  an 
empire  like  Kussia,  with  a  population  in  the  European  division  of 
135,860,000,  and  a  density  of  only  68  per  square  mile.  Under  all 
conditions,  however,  a  compulsory  school  law  properly  enforced 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  for  eliminating  illiteracy.  The 
following  statistics,  which  bring  into  comparison  selected  countries 
of  Europe  in  respect  to  school  attendance  and  illiteracy  according 
to  the  latest  official  information,  are  convincing  on  this  point.  For 
more  effective  presentation,  the  countries  are  arranged  in  two 
groups  in  the  table  pertaining  to  illiteracy;  the  first  group  com- 
prises the  States  of  Europe  in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  on 
the  basis  considered  falls  below  10  per  cent,  and  the  second  group 
States  in  which  it  is  in  excess  of  this  ratio. 


PopuJation  cmd  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  in  certain  European  countries. 


Coimtries. 


Ratio  of  enroll- 

ment  in  ele- 

mentary schools 

Population. 

to  population. 

Year. 

Percent. 

-,67,896 

1909 

15.60 

'O,s40,678 

1910 

14.00 

7,423,784 

1910 

12.50 

2.775,076 

1910 

13.57 

3n,noi,6(» 

1910 

14.24 

•4/ KB,  423 

1910 

16.00 

4n,s34,714 

1911 

16.87 

34,268,764 

1908 

8.75 

5>  046,155 

1911 

15.42 

■       88,685 

1910 

10.40 

21,943 

1910 

14.31 

41,971 

1910 

14.38 

78,000 

1910 

2.56 

Aoftilft-Hancary: 

Austria. 

Ba&cary  (Inducing  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

101X1 

lUBa 
Faaos 

Ctmnmx  Emp&ro. 
<^'nat  Britain... 

Italy 

KecWflands 

t^imn 

*»in« 

^vitMrlmd..... 


ntiteracy  in  certain  countries^  grouped  according  to  percentages, 
GROUP  I.-COUNTRIE8  HAVING  FEW  ILLITERATES. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Percent 
ofilUt- 
erates. 

Basis  Of  estimate. 

DoMk 

1907 
1910 
1904 
1905 
1908 
1907 
1905 

0.2 

2.97 

L6 

.03 

1.4 

.3 

.5 

Army  recruits. 

^»»...: ::::::::::::::::::::;::::::;;::::;; :  ■ 

tifMt  Britm^ 

Marriage  register. 
Army  recruite. 

fitrnaB  Empirt. 

JI«lWI«iT^ 

•^*d« ;:.;;:::.:;.:......;..:..;:;:::::::::::::;;;:::: 

Do 

»»\i»rtMd , 

Do. 
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IllUeracy  in  certain  ooutvtn^,  grouped  according  to  percentage — Continued. 

GROUP  II.-C0UNTRIE8  HAVING  LARGE  PROPORTION  OP  ILLITERATEB. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Per  cent 
ofimt- 
erates. 

Basis  of  estimate}. 

Austria  1 

1900 

1000 
1900 
1901 
1900 

1897 

26.2 

40.0 
IS.  6 
48.0 
68.7 
70.0 

Population   aboTo 

Hnngniy « _      

BelKnim' 

Do. 

Italy  ^ 

Do. 

Soam^ 

Do. 

T^lfminl 

Do. 

1  Compulsory  law  not  well  enforced. 

*  Including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  which  compulsory  law  is  not  enforced. 

s  No  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

The  benefits  of  a  compubory  law  are  also  illustrated  by  the  de- 
crease of  illiteracy  even  in  countries  where  the  full  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  not  yet  possible.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of 
Italy.  In  this  Kingdom  a  compulsory  attendance  clause  was  in- 
cluded in  the  education  law  of  1877,  but  it  remained  for  many  years 
a  dead  letter.  In  1904  a  law  was  passed  greatly  strengthening  the 
compulsory  provisions.  As  a  result  of  the  earnest  eflforts  made  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect,  the  ratio  of  iUiteracy,  which  in  1901  was 
42.5  per  cent  for  males  above  6  years  of  age,  was  greatly  reduced. 
In  1905  only  30.6  per  cent  of  the  recruits  were  illiterate,  and  those 
from  several  districts  (circondari)  were  all  able  to  read  and  write. 

Roumania  has  a  compulsory  school  law  dating  from  1896,  and  to 
its  enforcement  is  attributed  the  marked  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
illiterates,  which  fell  from  78  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1899,  to  60.6  per  cent  in  1909.  For  the  rural  population  only,  the 
decrease  was  from  84.8  per  cent  to  66.3  per  cent. 

In  respect  to  coimtries  in  which  there  is  practically  no  iUiteracy 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  causes  conducing  to  this 
result.  Chief  among  these  is  the  military  system,  which  obliges  all 
men  to  serve  fox  a  period  in  the  army,  and  on  entering  the  service 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  studies.  Those  who  fail 
in  this  test  must  attend  special  classes  or  schools  for  recruits. 

The  passage  in  1900  of  a  compulsory  school  law  for  the  Netherlands 
is  a  very  significant  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  principle.  On  account 
of  the  various  agencies  carrying  on  primary  education,  their  equal 
recognition  before  the  law,  and  the  reluctance  to  rouse  denominational 
antipathies,  the  compulsory  provisions  included  in  previous  education 
bills  had  been  dropped.  School  attendance,  however,  has  been  pro- 
moted in  the  Netherlands  by  prizes  and  rewards  offered  by  local 
school  committees,  and  by  the  examination  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  the  numerous  subsidized  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools.     Therefore,  without  compulsion,  school  attendance  has 
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been  high  in  this  small  Elii^dom  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  low; 
nevertheless  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion  finally  carried  a  com- 
pulsory provision  in  the  school  law.  Undoubtedly  the  census  of  1889 
conduced  to  this  result.  The  enumeration  showed  1.4  per  cent  of 
illiterates  in  the  number  of  army  recruits  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  contrasted  with  the  conditions  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  from 
which  countries  illiteracy  has  been  practically  eliminated.  It  is 
noticeable  that  statistics  for  the  Netherlands,  based  upon  the  census 
of  1909,  show  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  illiterate  recruits  from  1.4 
to  1  per  cent. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  importance  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  is  the  movement  for  extending  the  compulsion  to 
continuation  schools.  The  subject  is  agitated  at  the  present  time  in 
til  the  principal  coimtries,  although  comparatively  few  have  yet 
taken  positive  action  in  this  matter.  In  Switzerland  attendance  upon 
continuation  schools  is  compulsory  in  17  out  of  25  cantons. 

Five  States  of  the  German  Empire  have  extended  the  compulsory 
provisions,  either  wholly  or  partially,  to  continuation  schools.  Wurt- 
temberg  makes  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory  for 
boys  aged  14  to  18,  and  for  girls  aged  14  to  15  Gaw  of  Aug.  17, 
1909) ;  in  Baden  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  is  compulsory 
for  boys  for  two  years,  for  girls  one  year;  in  Saxony  such  attendance 
IB  compulsory  for  boys ;  Bavaria,  by  school  regulations  of  June  4, 1903, 
requires  attendance  at  a  Sunday  school  to  the  completion  of  the 
sixteen th  year,  or  attendance  at  vocational  school  may  be  substituted. 

The  Scotch  education  act  of  1908  authorized  the  school  boards  to 
make  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

Ontario,  by  law  of  1912,  authorized  local  authorities  to  make  at- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

Compulsory  school  laws  carry  with  them  the  sense  of  additional 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  welfare  of  children; 
hence,  in  their  train  foUow  provisions  for  supplying  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  poorest  children  and  of  ministering  to  their  physical 
mSbnenis;  there  foUows  also  discrimination  as  to  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  juvenile  offenders;  hence,  juvenile  courts  and  reform  schools 
ooodacted  on  humane  and  rational  principles  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  every  child. 

TABULAR   VIBW    OF   ATTBNPANGE    LAWS   IN    FOREIGN    COUNTBIES. 

The  following  table  (p.  91)  comprises  the  foreign  countries  in 
which  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  well  established,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsion  supported  by  custom  and  opinion.  The 
presentation  gives  in  epitome  the  general  conditions  covered  by  all 
lawB  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  particulars  in  which  they  vary  most. 
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In  foreign  countries  the  compulsory  period  begins,  as  a  rule,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  the  United  States.  The  tendency  to  postpone 
school  attendance  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  different  causes;  in 
several  States  this  course  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  poor  roads;  in  more  densely  populated  regions  there  is  a 
willingness  to  prolong  the  period  of  the  free  activity  of  childhood;  in 
European  countries,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  to  hasten 
the  eiitrance  of  children  into  industrial  life. 

In  all  the  countries  included  in  the  table,  allowance  is  made  for 
absence  on  account  of  sickness,  the  want  of  an  accessible  school,  and 
other  circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  parents.  There 
are,  however,  additional  causes  for  exemption  from  school  attendance, 
arising  from  conditions  special  to  the  respective  countries,  which  are 
named  in  the  laws.  Such  causes  are  indicated  in  a  measiu^e  in  the 
table  (col.  5). 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  with  respect  to  compulsory 
attendance  upon  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  reference  should  be 
made  to  countries  in  which  legislation  on  the  subject  is  of  very  recent 
date  or,  if  of  long  standing,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  new  and 
more  stringent  provisions. 

Russia, — The  subject  of  imiversal  popular  education  in  the  Russian 
Empire  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  Duma, 
but  without  definite  results.  The  third  Duma  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  necessary  conditions  must  be  supplied  by  a  better 
organization  and  more  liberal  support  of  the  existing  schools,  and  by 
systematic  provision  for  increasing  the  nimiber  of  schools  up  to  the 
full  requirement  of  the  vast  population  of  the  Empire.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose  a  measure  was  adopted  by  the  third  Duma  pro- 
viding for  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  successive  years  1909  to 
1912,  inclusive,  to  form  a  fund  for  supplementing  local  appropria- 
tions for  school  buildings.  The  appropriation  demanded  for  the 
four  years  would  amount  to  26,000,000  rubles  ($12,875,000).  The 
leaders  of  the  legislative  body  favor  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law 
as  soon  as  the  supply  of  school  accommodation  makes  its  enforce- 
ment possible.  The  reconunendations  of  the  Duma  on  the  subject, 
however,  were  not  approved  by  the  imperial  coimcil. 

In  Finland  and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Eussia,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  custom  in  Lutheran  countries,  the  parish  clergy 
are  required  to  see  that  the  children  of  their  charge  are  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  catechism,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  confirmation.  By  the  Finnish  school  law  of  1866  the 
civil  authorities  were  made  responsible  for  secular  education,  and 
towns  were  required  to  establish  schools  for  the  elementary  education 
of  all  children  within  their  limits;  the  law  provided  for  the  election 
of  local  school  committees  who  are  charged  with  its  enforcement. 
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The  town  Bchools  are  of  two  classes:  Lower  primary,  or  infant 
schools,  and  primary  schools  proper.  The  elementary  secular 
instraction,  which  was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  is 
now  given  in  the  infant  schools,  together  with  religious  instruction, 
but  childr^i  who  receive  this  elementary  instruction  at  home  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  infant  school.  The  course  of  the  regular  pri- 
mary school  covers  four  years  and  is  compulsory  for  all  children, 
ages  9  to  12  (or  10  to  13,  inclusive),  who  are  not  otherwise  instructed. 
If  continuation  or  repetition  classes  exist,  attendance  may  be  required 
in  those  for  a  year  after  the  primary  school  period.  By  an  ordinance 
of  1898  the  obligation  to  establish  schools  was  extended  to  the  rural 
communes. 

In  the  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia — Eethonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland — elementary  education. is  compulsory  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  requirements. 

Souihtm  Europe, — The  recent  political  movements  in  southern 
Europe  have  been  marked  by  new  educational  demands,  and  the 
compulsory  principle  is  securing  recognition  in  all  the  countries 
that  may  properly  be  included  in  a  discussion  of  this  section  of  the 
continent. 

In  the  kingdoms  occupying  the  three  southern  peninsulas  of  Eiu*ope, 
primary  education  is  compulsory  un^er  existing  laws,  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  this  principle, 
it  has  been  carried  into  practical  effect  in  many  of  the  chief  cities. 
Current  discussions  of  education  in  these  countries  emphasize  the 
importance  of  more  stringent  measures  for  insuring  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  people.  In  Italy  a  compulsory  provision  applica- 
ble to  children  6  to  9  years  of  age  was  comprised  in  the  education 
law  of  1877;  by  a  law  of  1904  the  upper  limit  was  extended  to  12 
feaiB  of  age  in  conmiunities  maintaining  a  higher  primary  school. 

The  kingdoms  that  were  formerly  parte  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
namely,  Bulgaria,  Monten^ro,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  have  all 
declared  primary  education  compulsory,  either  by  constitutional 
provision  or  by  law.  The  enforcement  of  the  provision  has  been 
hindered  by  internal  distiu*hances  and  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
school  acconmiodation;  the  war  with  Tiu-key  has  prevented  present 
progress  in  education  and  in  internal  improvements  in  the  nations 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

Empire  of  TurJcetj. —The  law  of  1869  regulating  public  instruction 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  declared  education  obligatory  for  boys  from 
6  to  11  years  of  age,  inclusive;  for  girls  from  6  to  10.  The  exemp- 
tiiJiK  were  numerous  and  the  law  has  seldom  been  enforced. 

Since  the  Young  Turk  party  came  into  power,  education  has  been 
a  subject  of  earnest  consideration  by  the  Government,  and  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  reaffirms  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  presented 
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to  the  legislature  in  1910  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
measure  was  still  pending  when  the  war  broke  out. 

In  the  Latin  States  of  North  and  South  America  compulsory  pro- 
visions are  a  feature  of  the  school  laws,  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  their  enforcement.  At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  one  of 
serious  consideration  in  several  of  these  countries^  particularly  in 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  which  are  attempting  the 
reorganization  of  their  educational  systems.  As  industrial  and  civil 
conditions  improve,  the  apathy  of  the  people  diminishes,  a  change 
which  is  shown  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  a  diffused  public-school 
sentiment  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  significant  omissions  from  the  list  of  coimtries  having  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  are  Belgium,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba. 
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ni.  COMPULSORY  EDI  CATION  IN  GERMANY. 

By  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr., 
Editorial  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 


The  successful  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  has  long  been 
an  enviable  feature  of  the  German  school  system.  Although  the 
ages  and  periods  of  attendance  vary,  there  are  practically  no  children 
in  the  German  Empire  who  evade  the  laws.  The  occasional  excep- 
tions are  in  the  case  of  families  of  strolling  actors,  acrobats,  etc.,  and 
the  shifting  population  engaged  in  river  navigation.  Some  of  the 
figures  will  show  the  ahnost  perfect  conditions:  Out  of  5,754,728 
children  of  school  age  in  Prussia  in  1901,  only  548  evaded  attend- 
ance. In  1895  the  evasions  were  487  out  of  5,317,037  children. 
Both  of  these  figures  represent  a  betterment  since  1871,  when  there 
were  20,783  evasions  out  of  a  school  population  of  4,464,906.  Al- 
though Purssian  conditions  are  better  standardized  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  important  not  to  consider  Prussia 
as  Germany,  the  following  table  of  Prussian  school  enrollment,  as 
compared  with  population,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  consistency  with 
which  the  record  of  schooling  is  maintained. 


Table  showing  ratio  of  public  elementary-school  children  to  total  popuUOUm  in 

smce  1822, 

Pruuia 

Year. 

Children  In 
school. 

Population. 

Percent. 

1822 

1,427,045 
1,577,999 
1,791,708 
1, 917, 934 
2.102,271 
2,109,247 
2,224,239 
2.;i28,146 
2.433,333 
2.453,062 
2.:n83,565 
2  ras,  382 
2.n9,072 
2,778,208 
2,^25,322 
:,  185,275 
t  100,655 
4.200,160 
4,^39,729 

4  ^,247 
4.:a6,476 

5  236.828 
t.70.870 

•     72,140 

11,664,133 
12.256,725 
12,726,110 
13,038.900 
la, 507, 999 
14,098,125 
U.92S.301 
15.471.084 
16, 11 2. 938 
16.331,187 
16,935.420 
17,202,  «1 
17.739,913 
18,491.320 
19,25.1,139 
19,672,237 
24, 639. 706 
26,664.427 
27. 694,  ?i54 
28, 54.S,  ^32 
29,955,281 
31,855.123 
34, 472, 509 
40,166,219 

12.2 

1825.. 

12.9 

1828 

14.8 

1831 .                     

14.7 

1834..             

15.6 

1837 

15.4 

1840                  

li.0 

1843 

15.0 

1846                          

15.1 

1840 

15.2 

1852 

15.2 

1855   

15.2 

1858 

15.S 

1861 .                  

15.0 

1864 

14.7 

1867                       

16.4 

1871 

15.8 

1878 

15.8 

1882 

15.7 

1886 

16.9 

1891 

10.4 

1896.                

16.4 

1901 

16.5 

1911 

16.4 

94 
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Flgoree  of  a  number  of  German  mimicipalitdes  for  1910  reveal  how 
consistently  tiie  ideal  in  attendance  is  carried  out  to  the  very  end 
of  the  system.  In  certain  cities  having  an  eight-year  course  the 
percentage  of  children  finishing  the  eighth  grade  was  as  follows: 
Wiesbaden,  99.46;  Frankfort  on  the  Mam,  99.2;  Flensbm^,  99.77; 
Lripag,  99.58;  Dresden,  99.67;  Zwickau,  99.93;  Plauen,  98.91; 
Chemnitz,  99.62;  Mamz,  99.4;  Bremen,  98.62.  These  cities  are 
abore  the  normal,  to  be  sure,  yet  that  so  many  conmiunities  can 
show  such  a  record  is  suj£ciently  noteworthy. 

The  agencies  in  this  admirable  enforcement  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion may  be  sunmied  up  as  foUows:  (1)  Strict  compulsory  laws  long 
on  the  statate  iSooks;  (2)  an  imperial  child-labor  law  which  is  en- 
forced; (3)  a  thorough  system  of  official  inspection  by  school,  church, 
and  civil  authorities;  (4)  careful  registration  methods,  which  make 
sore  that  the  child  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  a  change  ot  residence. 

(1)  Legislation, — Compulsory  education  laws  have  been  on  the 
statate  books  in  German  countries  for  considerably  more  than  a 
cwitury.  They  go  back  at  least  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia 
(Sept.  28,  1717): 

Eetmtttr  in  thooe  places  where  schools  exist  the  parents  are  required  on  pain  of 

Veity  punishment to  send  their  children  to  school  every  day  in  winter;  and 

m  ntmrner,  when  the  children  are  needed  for  farm  work,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week, 
A  onkr  tiiai  they  may  not  entirely  forget  what  they  have  learned  during  the  winter. 

The  principle  is  more  definitely  enunciated  in  Frederick  the  Great's 
praerallaw  of  1763: 

Firsi  of  all,  we  decree  that  all  our  subjects,  whether  parents,  guardians,  or  em- 
pfaycn,  upon  whom  the  education  of  youth  devolves,  shaU  send  to  school  their  own 
f^iMroi,  boys  and  girls,  as  weU  as  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  not  later  than  the 
lAk  year,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  there  into  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
r<v;  and  they  diall  keep  them  at  school  until  they  have  not  only  obtained  the  eesen- 
taikci  Christianity  and  know  how  to  read  and  write  readUy  but  can  also  make  satis- 
hnory  answer  witii  regard  to  those  matters  which  are  taught  them  in  reading  books 
ffMoM  and  approved  by  our  consistories. 

The  general  law  of  1794  provides: 

BKotm  43.  Every  inhabitant  who  can  not  or  wiU  not  provide  the  necessary  in- 
ftvctioQ  for  his  children  in  his  own  household  is  required  to  send  them  to  school 
t^  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 

^K.  46.  The  school  instruction  must  be  continued  until  a  child,  in  the  discretion 
^  ^  ifiiHtnal  guide,  has  obtained  the  knowledge  neceaMury  for  an  intelligent  person 

The  Code  of  1850  declares:  ^^Parents  and  their  representatives 
■baO  not  leave  their  children  or  wards  without  the  instruction  which 
it  pmcribed  for  the  public  schools/' 

Oompulsory  education  is  iedso  covered  by  legislation  of  1872,  1878, 
and  1891.  The  1872  law  changes  "spiritual  guide"  in  the  law  to 
*'*phool  inspector."     The  1891  law  says:  "The  compulsory  educa- 
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tion  period  of  a  child  ends  with  the  close  of  the  child's  completed 
fourteenth  year.'^ 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  police  authorities.    In 
case  of  infraction  the  school  inspector  invokes  the  aid  of  the  police, 
and  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  the  parents,  who  are  at 
first  fined,  and  in  case  of  repeated  offense  may  be  imprisoned,  usually  . 
for  eight  days. 

In  Saxony  the  punishment  provided  by  law  for  nonattendance  is  a 
fine,  or  imprisonment  from  one  day  to  six  weeks;  but  the  testimony 
is  that  legal  proceedings  are  seldom  iindertaken. 

In  Bavaria  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law;  the  subject  b 
covered  by  regulations. 

In  Wurttemberg  parents  who  fail  to  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly  are  first  warned,  then  fined,  and,  if  need  be,  imprisoned. 

As  in  most  coimtries,  the  laws  aUow  certahi  exemptions.  Entrance 
into  school  at  the  lower  age  may  be  deferred  in  the  case  of  illness  or 
constitutional  weakness,  especially  where  the  distance  from  school  is 
considerable,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  compulsory  period  likewise 
children  may  for  soimd  reasons  be  freed  from  the  action  of  the  law. 
In  the  year  1901  of  all  children  of  school  age  in  Prussia  10,672  were 
imable  to  attend  on  accoimt  of  mental  or  bodily  defects;  16,109  could 
not  be  received  inmiediately  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year; 
and  53,794  were  released  from  attendance  before  the  end  of  their 
fourteenth  year. 

Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  compulsory  in  most  of  the 
German  States.  In  Prussia  it  is  compulsory  in  only  one  Province, 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  question  of  compulsory  or  optional  attendance  in  continuation 
schools  has  heretofore  been  left  to  the  respective  municipalities.' 
The  Prussian  State  Government,  however,  by  conditioning  its  annual 
appropriations  upon  the  establishment  of  compulsory  attendance, 
has  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  communities  to  make  the 
attendance  compulsory.  In  1910  Prussia  had  1,818  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen),  with  321,226 
students;  59  association  schools  (Vereinsschulen),  with  5,831  stu- 
dents; and  285  guild  schools  (Innungsschulen),  with  11,952  students. 
Of  the  industrial  continuation  schools,  1,749  (including  61  work 
schools)  had  compulsory  attendance  and  69  optional  attendance. 
In  the  59  association  schools,  which  are  maintained  by  apprentices, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  etc.,  the  attendance  is  optional. 

After  agitation  for  a  number  of  years  a  draft  of  a  national  law  has 
recently  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  or  Legislature, 

1  This  and  the  fallowing  paragraph  are  taken  from  a  statement  by  Ralph  C.  Boanr,  Unltad  States oqdrI 
at  Erfurt.    Soe  IJiilletin,  1913,  No.  64,  V.  8.  Bu.  of  EcL,  p.  16. 
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which  makes  three  years'  attendance  at  an  industrial  or  commercial 
continuation  school  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  who  are  employed  in  industrial  or  commercial  work  in  the 
particular  conmiunity .  The  boys  usually  finish  in  the  conunon  schools 
at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and,  according  to  the  new  State  law,  their 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation  school  will  continue  for 
three  years  or  until  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  but  not  beyond 
ihe  eighteenth  year.  It  is  also  provided  in  this  new  law  that  one 
can  be  released  by  the  school  authorities  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  industrial  continuation  school  by  attendance  during  the 
required  l^al  period  and  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  at  a  guild  or 
other  continuation  school  or  trade  school,  provided  that  the  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  has  been  recognized  by  the  president  of  the 
respective  govenunent  district  (Regierungs-Prasident)  as  an  adequate 
substitute. 

(2)  ChUd-lahor  law. — ^The  imperial  child-labor  law  of  1869  forbade 
without  exception  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
and  its  rigorous  enforcement  has  aided  materially  in  carrying  out 
compulsory  education  laws. 

(3)  Ins^peciion. — Church  and  civil  authorities  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  insuring  attendance.  The  local  school  authorities  have  their  own 
regulations  whereby  they  take  action  to  compel  attendance.  In 
Prussia  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  however,  the 
ilmost  perfect  attendance  is  largely  due  to  the  pastors,  who  are 
e^>ecially  authorized  to  see  that  the  children  go  to  school. 

(4)  Btgieiraticn  methods. — ^Prussia  early  took  the  lead  in  instituting 
careful  registration  methods  and  in  the  compilation  of  dependable 
school  statistics — the  first  steps  in  educational  progress;  and  the 
other  German  States  have  in  the  main  followed  Prussia's  example. 
Thus,  although  educational  administration  is  not  imder  centralized 
imperial  control,  there  is  practical  unanimity  in  enrollment  and  r^is- 
tration  methods  throughout  the  German  Empire. 

The  work  of  the  direct  agencies  thus  outlined  is  made  effective  by 
the  following  facts  of  German  civilization  which  need  always  to  be 
bcme  in  mind  in  considering  compulsory  education  in  Germany: 
Relative  density  of  population,  allowing  stricter  siurveillance  than  in 
1<S8  thickly  settied  countries;  a  people  more  nearly  homogeneous 
than  that  of  the  United  States;  an  innate  love  of  education  produced 
by  generations  of  men  with  cultural  ideas,  apt  to  be  lacking  in  a  new 
aation  where  action  and  personality  tend  to  be  treasured  above 
bookish  attainments;  strongly  centralized  government,  which  makes 
of  the  school  a  system  in  a  sense  in  which  ours  seldom  is;  close  inter- 
n^lation  of  church  and  state  in  public  education,  involving  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  both  agencies  to  see  that  the  child  is  in  school;  and, 
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above  all;  a  strongly  developed  public  sentimeiit  on  tJxe  subject  of 
school  attendance  which  makes  truancy  practically  impossible. 

The  effects  of  successful  compulsory  education  show  themselves  in 
a  nimiber  of  ways  not  easily  susceptible  of  statistical  analysis.  Van- 
ishing illiteracy  is  one  indication  that  can  be  measured;  1910  figures 
give  the  German  Empire  the  lowest  illiteracy  record  among  the 
nations— 3  in  10,000. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  external  phenomena  of  literacy  or  illit- 
eracy that  long-continued  compulsory  education  shows  its  effects — 
the  disciplinary  value  to  the  national  mind  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  educated  citizens  is  incalculable. 
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TV.  THE    NEED    OF    COMPULSORY   EDUCATION   IN    THE 

SOUTH. 

By  William  H.  Hand, 
8taU  HighrSdUtol  Intpeetw,  Columbia,  8.  C. 


Thirty-nine  States  of  the  Union  have  State-wide  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  of  varying  degrees  of  compulsion  and  enforcement. 
Hie  remaTningnineStatesaU  belong  to  the  Southern  group.  Fourof  the 
Southern  States,  viz,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
hare  laws  making  attendance  compulsory  in  parts  of  these  States. 
These  laws  are  generally  known  as  local-option  laws.  Of  the  laws  of 
these  four  States,  perhaps  that  of  Arkansas  actually  reaches  the 
greatest  number  of  children;  in  none  of  the  four  has  compulsory 
attendance  been  in  force  long  enough  to  make  any  marked  decrease 
in  the  State's  illiteracy.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
iGaaiasippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  without  any  kind  of  compulsory- 
attendance  law. 

Many  people  are  still  debating  in  a  purely  academic  way  the  need, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  feasibility  of  something  which  has  been  tested 
aDd  accepted  by  the  majority  of  peoples  speaking  English,  German,  and 
French.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  that  other  sections  of  the  Union 
and  other  countries  have  enacted  such  laws  is  of  itself  not  conclusive 
eridence  that  the  Southern  States  should  enact  them.  Any  logical 
argument  for  or  against  compulsory  attendance  must  be  based  on 
conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

Confining  the  study  to  the  native  white  population  of  native 
parentage,  the  following  tables  show  the  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  relative  illiteracy  in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  four  foreign  coimtries.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  are  from  the  Census  Report  of  1910.  These  figures 
arp  not  the  guesswork  of  some  partisan  statistician,  but  the  cold  facts 
given  to  the  census  taker  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children. 

ExHiBrr  A. — Nativf  white  illiterates  10  yean  of  age  and  over. 


Kntkiyt  ^tmtm   <  (aU  ondtr  oompubory  Uws).. 

iinSttifc-«  <  *    ■        •  ^^  ^ 


Perot. 


Uddto  JUktttiD— 3  <«U  under  oompuboiT  Uwb). 

wt  K«r1h  Gmtiml— 5  <aU  andar  oompouory  Uwb) 

!•«  yarlh  C«Mtim&— 7  <»U  under  oompobory  Uws) 

■Mh  AtlMitfe-f  (3  wfflioat  oompuboiy  Uws:  3  with  local  optkm) 

te«  Bmnk  OMtru— 4  (2  wttboat  compolsory  kws;  1  with  looal  option). 

WMflbelhCintnU— 1(1  wlthoatoompubory  laws;  2  with  local  option). 

Vr-fitite— A  r«||  nodtf- oompulwrj  laws) I        3.6 

hrficw)(b«(^QBdvoMiiptilsor7laws) 0.4 
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Exhibit  B. — Native  white  UlUerate  males  of  voting  age. 


Perct. 


New  England  States 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  CentraL 

Boath  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

West  South  CentraL 

Mountain. 

Pacific 

France,  male  adults 

England,  male  and  female  adults. 
Scotland,  male  and  female  adults 
German  jSmpire,  male  adults. . . . 


1.0 
1.5 
2.3 
2.3 
9.0 
11.1 
6,0 
2.8 
0.5 
4.7 
3.0 
2.4 
0.5 


I 


Exhibit  C. — Showing  rank  of  the  12  States  without  State-wide  oomrmlsory  laws  in  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  of  native  whites  10  years  of  age  ana  over.  . 


States. 

1910 

1900 

Maryland 

32d. 
33d. 
37th. 
38th. 
40th. 

4l8t. 

42d. 
43d. 
44th. 
45th. 
47th. 
48th. 

39d. 

Texas 

35th. 

Florida 

88th. 

Mississippi 

37th. 

Arkansas 

41st. 

Georgia 

4ad. 

Visual.. ::::::;::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::::::::.:.:::::::::::.:::::::. ::;:.:::.::.:: 

40th. 

Tennessee 

40th. 

Alabama 

47th. 

ftenth  nnrnlfnA                                                                                                        .                  .        .        x . . . 

44th. 

Nort^  <>roH?mi. ..                        .                     ...                                           

49th. 

lionishuia 

48th. 

1  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  paaeed  their  State-wide  compulsory  laws  after  the  census  of  1910. 

In  Exhibit  D  following  are  first  shown  the  six  States  without 
compulsory-attendance  laws.  Next  are  shown  the  six  States  with 
local-option  compulsory  laws.  MassachusettSi  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut  are  taken  as  representative  of  New  England,  each  with  a 
compulsory-attendance  law  enacted  years  ago  and  requiring  long 
terms  of  attendance  enforced  by  rather  heavy  penalties.  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  are  taken  as  a  type  of  the  newer  West,  with  a  compul- 
sory attendance  rather  rigidly  enforced.  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky are  taken  as  specimens  of  recent  compulsory-attendance  laws 
at  first  mild  in  form  and  not  very  rigidly  enforced. 

Exhibit  D. — Native  uhite  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


states. 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


niiter. 
ates. 


50,  lU 
79,876 
14,831 
84,204 
28,344 
60,881 

17,464 
81.105 
131,992 
120,384 
54,221 
82«100 


cent. 


10.5 
8.0 
5.2 

10.1 
5.3 
3.3 

3.0 
8.2 

12.3 
9.9 
7.1 

1&.0 
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Exhibit  D. — Xative  whiU  iUUeraUs  10  years  of  age  and  over — Continued. 


States. 

nuter- 
ates. 

Per 
cent 

3,428 

944 

1,707 

3,223 

1,536 

50,580 

145,156 

a4 

lUMd.I«k»wt 

.7 

CflBiiKtir^t. 

.5 

W^Tpn^in 

.6 

MirPMWtft 

.4 

W«sl  Viri^li                                                                                                                                 

6.7 

Cmtnclry 

ia7 

Exhibit  £. — Native  white  male  illiterates  of  voting  age. 


states. 


imit- 

niiter- 

ates  in 

atesin 

1900. 

1910. 

15,643 

17,535 

31,014 

20,936 

5,470 

5,028 

30,680 

30,380 

11,613 

11,129 

24,160 

23,642 

10,191 

8,097 

35,067 

33,488 

54,206 

49,619 

51,247 

47,479 

22,546 

20,343 

24,681 

28,091 

1,927 

1,700 

550 

466 

1,040 

893 

1,754 

1,514 

737 

732 

23,024 

20,666 

62,182 

59,314 

Peroent 
in  1910. 


11.0 
&9 
5.1 

lao 

6.1 
3.7 

4.0 
9.9 
14.1 
11.5 
7.7 
15.6 

.5 
1.0 

.7 
1.0 

.5 
7.8 
12.8 


These  figures  can  have  but  one  meaning — that  compuborj  educa- 
tion reduces  illiteracy  and  that  the  South  sorely  needs  to  have  hers 
reduced.  In  a  monarchy  the  primary  object  in  educating  its  citizens 
his  been  to  make  good,  intelligent,  loyal  subjects.  In  a  democracy, 
such  as  ours,  the  primary  object  in  educating  the  people  is  to  make 
good,  intelligent,  loyal,  and  prosperous  citizen-sovereigns.  Admit- 
tedly we  are  making  '*the  most  stupendous  experiment  in  Govern- 
ment" that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  taking  our  native-bom 
stock  and  fusing  with  them  foreigners  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  are  making  of  practically  every  one  of  these  an  American  citizen, 
clothing  each  with  the  power  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  of  a 
great  nation  and  to  direct  and  control  all  the  forces  and  resources  of 
our  institutional  life.  To  meet  successfully  such  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities requires  intelligence  and  training  of  the  highest  constructive 
orditr. 

If  our  Government  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  that  eminence  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  to  which  we  pledge  our  faith,  it  must  secure 
for  itaelf  an  intelligent,  efficient,  and  orderly  citizenship.  Intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  any  people's  great- 
nets.    Intelligent  and  efficient  citizens  are  a  State's  fundamental 
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asset,  and  the  State  which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy  has 
the  smallest  percentage  of  effective  citizens.  Ambassador  Bryce  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  America  has  put  milimited  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  if  the  people  are  to  enjoy  that  power 
without  abusing  it  they  must  be  educated;  or,  as  a  recent  writer 
expresses  it,  ''If  the  people  are  to  govern,  they  must  know  how  to 
govern."  By  the  people  is  meant  all  the  people.  The  South  could 
once  boast  of  an  administrative  aristocracy  capable  and  highly 
trained — ^in  the  language  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  ''almost  feudal  in  ite 
grandeur.''  The  conditions  conducive  to  such  a  society  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  South  to-day  is  preeminently  the  land  where 
training  and  fitness  of  the  masses  are  indispensable.  It  must  edu- 
cate all. 

No  soimd-thinking  man  would  for  a  moment  contend  that  educa- 
tion, in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  a  panacea  for  political 
and  social  ills,  nor  would  he  claim  that  an  illiterate  man  is  necessarily 
not  a  good  citizen.  But  in  a  democracy  where  manhood  suffrage 
practically  prevails  institutional  life  is  exposed  to  tremendous  dan- 
gers when  in  12  States  304,774  (Exhibit  E)  native  white  males  of 
voting  age,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  white  voting  population,  are  unable 
to  read  the  names  printed  on  the  ballots  they  are  supposed  to  cast 
intelligently  for  the  government  of  the  State.  Please  note  the  insig- 
nificantly small  decennial  decrease  in  native  white  male  illiterates  of 
the  voting  age  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  while  in  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  there  is  a  material  increase. 

The  revelations  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  are  highly  gratifying  in 
the  main.  The  decrease  in  iQiteracy  in  the  Southern  States,  as  in  the 
entire  Union,  between  1900  and  1910  is  highly  encouraging.  The 
following  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  at  once  one  of  victory  and  of  promise: 


ExHTBrr  F.- 


-Showing  the  actual  decrease  ofruitive  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over, 
between  1900  and  1910, 


States. 


In  1900. 


In  1910. 


nooTBAse. 


Booth  Carolina. 

Qeorgia. 

Florfla.. 


H177 
99,948 
16.470 

Alabama 102, 779 

Mississippi 35.432 

Texas 70, 006 

23,837 
05,583 
175.325 
156,342 
74,828 
78.889 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


50,112 
79,875 
14,331 
84,204 
28,344 
60,881 

17,464 
81,105 
131,992 
120,384 
54.221 
82.100 


4,065 
20,073 

2,130 
18,575 

7,088 

0,125 

0,373 
14,478 
43,833 
S6,96B 
20,607 

>3.aoi 


>  Increase. 


The  decrease  in  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  is  ahnost 
incredible.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  educational  awakening  could 
have  produced  such  results.     On  the  surface  the  figures  of  this  exhibit 
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seem  to  promise  universal  literacy  without  attendance  compelled  by 
law.  But  let  these  figures  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  cold  facts. 
Taking  the  total  number  of  illiterates  in  these  12  States  in  1910  as  the 
basis,  according  to  the  actual  decrease  between  1900  and  1910,  it  would 
require  30  years  for  Maryland  and  Arkansas  to  banish  white  illiteracy 
from  their  borders  with  their  present  educational  machinery  and 
efforts.  It  would  require  40  years  for  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
neasee.  At  the  same  rate  for  Virginia  and  Texas  it  would  require  60 
years,  while  South  Carolina  would  have  white  illiteracy  in  her  borders 
at  the  end  of  a  century.  Without  some  relief  from  her  present  condi- 
tion, when  can  Louisiana  hope  to  banish  her  white  illiteracy  ? 

But  the  interpretation  is  not  finished.  For  every  1,000  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  classed  as  illiterates  there  are  several 
hoDdred  other  persons  who  can  mechanically  scrawl  their  names  in 
such  way  as  to  be  legible  and  who  can  spell  out  sentences  with  diffi- 
culty. These  persons  are  unable  to  write  well  enough  for  either 
business  or  social  correspondence.  Their  ability  to  read  is  less  than 
that  necessary  to  get  an  intelligent  meaning  from  an  ordinary  news- 
paper article.  We  get  only  a  partial  view  of  the  situation  when  we 
see  illiteracy  as  reported  in  the  census  tables.  To  the  census  tables 
must  be  added  that  army  of  near-illiterates  who  are  without  even 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  who  are  thus  handicapped  as 
creatiye  forces  in  the  State. 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  attendance  insist  that  the  people 
will  send  their  children  to  school  without  being  compelled  to  do  so, 
if  only  they  are  shown  their  duty  and  their  obligation  to  their  chil- 
dren. These  opponents  declare  that  the  younger  generation  of  white 
cfaildreQ  are  already  in  school.  Neither  contention  is  true.  For  20 
years  the  ablest  and  safest  leaders,  men  and  women  whose  names 
stand  high  in  the  Nation,  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
children  into  the  schools  without  compulsion,  yet  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  native  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are 
not  in  school  at  all.  In  1910  the  12  Southern  States  imder  discussion 
had  788,699  native  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  not  in 
school.    Here  are  the  figures: 


Exhibit  G.- 

^Native  whiU  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  7U>t  in  school. 

SUtos. 

ChUdren. 

Percent. 

■vTbnt 

26,157 
74  605 
79,261 
97,071 
00,231 
58,197 

89,977 
70,342 
21,854 
78,142 
26,730 
151,232 

16.7 

BKr                                                     

26.8 

V«nfcrwoUiu 

24.3 

24.8 

A'fcVMI 

25.3 

t^nSna 

81.6 

aBikr«MlHH                  

27.9 

G— rtl^^                                                                                                     

25.2 

fCS'i: 

27.9 

AWmi 

30.0 

>Op<MM 

15.8 

T«M     

25.7 
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In  this  exhibit  no  account  is  taken  of  the  children  of  either  foreign 
or  mixed  white  parentage  or  the  foreign-born  whites.  The  figures 
are  confined  to  the  native  white  stock. 

In  some  States  one  hears  the  perennial  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tively small  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools — that  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  people  is  small.  Will  the  per  capita  earning  capacity 
ever  be  what  it  might  so  long  as  thousands  of  wage  earners  are  so 
fettered  by  ignorance  as  to  be  fitted  for  only  the  most  ill-paid  occu- 
pations ?  Intelligence  and  training  are  the  means  whereby  men  are 
transformed  from  menials  into  artisans  at  a  living  wage.  Poverty 
and  stress  of  war  can  no  longer  be  offered  as  a  palliative  lor  the 
illiteracy  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Who  are  these  illiterate  white  children  and  why  are  they  not  in 
school }  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  parents  them- 
selves ignorant  and  unable  to  appreciate  or  to  understand  what  an 
education  means  to  their  children  and  to  the  State.  Some  are  the 
children  of  sordid  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  more  than  willing  to 
make  wage  earners  and  bread  winners  of  their  untaught  offspring  at 
the  expense  of  their  future  manhood  and  womanhood.  Many  are  at 
work  on  the  farms,  sacrificed  to  the  monotonous  round  of  planting 
crops,  cultivating  crops,  harvesting  crops,  and  again  planting  crops; 
some  are  at  work  in  stores  and  shops  or  engaged  as  messenger  boys, 
all  at  a  small  wage;  many  are  employed  in  the  nerve-dulling  and 
blood-sapping  environment  of  the  miUs,  receiving  good  wages  as 
children  in  exchange  for  vigor  of  body  and  training  of  mind  as  men 
and  women,  while  thousands  of  others  are  roaming  the  streets  and 
country  lanes,  the  training  groxmds  for  idlers,  vagrants,  and  enemies 
to  law,  order,  and  decency.  Many  of  these  children  are  the  descend- 
ants of  The  forgotten  man,  so  well  portrayed  by  Ambassador  Page  in 
his  **The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths.''  They  became  the 
neglected  mass,  and  the  neglected  mass  has  become  the  indifferent  mass. 
When  any  considerable  niunber  of  people  in  a  State  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring,  the  situation  becomes  alarming,  for  illiteracy,  like 
every  other  evil,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  illiterate  parent 
and  the  near-illiterate  citizen  are  usually  content  with  short  school 
terms,  small  and  irregular  attendance,  ill-equipped  and  ill-paid 
teachers,  inferior  schoolhouses,  rude  furniture,  and  antiquated  text^ 
books.  The  blighting  blackness  of  ignorance  obscures  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  too  often  leaves  the  ignorant  man  wholly  satisfied 
with  his  dismal  lot.  And  one  of  the  most  unpromising  features  of 
this  already  gloomy  prospect  is  that  in  many  of  the  States  the  illiterate 
females  outnumber  the  ilfiterate  males.  An  illiterate  mother  does 
not  promise  much  for  the  child  of  to-morrow. 
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Has  the  State  the  right  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school!  Many  object  to  the  word  *' compulsory/'  They  are  exceed- 
inglT  anxious  lest  we  should  introduce  into  our  goyemment  machinery 
something  practiced  by  some  ancient  aristocracy  or  suggest-ed  by 
some  modem  monarchy.  They  fail  to  see  that  compulsory  education 
is  in  its  spirit  and  purpose  both  modem  and  democratic,  in  that  it  is 
d^tmctiye  of  all  artificial  class  distinctions  and  aims  to  give  all  as 
naarij  an  even  start  in  life  as  possible.  Years  ago  we  accepted 
without  much  serious  question  the  doctrine  that  popular  education  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  permanence  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. Since  all  classes  of  our  heterogeneous  society  are  active 
factors  therein,  the  State  maintains  schools  for  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  in  order  to  render  its  citizenship  homogeneous  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  The  public  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  State 
«eeks  to  make  every  citizen  intelligent  and  serviceable.  The  State 
rompek  the  rich  man  to  pay  taxes  to  help  support  the  schools,  not 
beraose  it  owes  the  poor  man's  child  an  education,  but  because  the 
State  needs  the  intelligent  services  of  that  child.  The  schools  are 
democratized  by  compelling  the  rich  and  poor  alike  to  pay  taxes 
arcijfding  to  their  ability  for  something  necessary  to  all. 

When  the  State  has  provided  schools  for  all  its  children,  it  has 
performed  only  a  part  of  its  duty.  If  a  universal  school  tax  is  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  that  j>opular  education  is  a  necessity,  compul- 
forr  attendance  by  the  State  is  also  justifiable.  The  State  has  no 
njjht  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  a  specific  purpose,  then  permit  that 
purpose  to  be  defeated  at  the  hands  of  indifferent  or  selfish  parents. 
For  the  State,  under  the  mandates  of  law,  to  collect  taxes  for  the 
«^ucation  of  its  children  and  fail  to  give  the  education  to  the  legal 
'beneficiaries  is  a  moral  crime,  if  not  a  statutory  one.  In  this  connec- 
uon  one  hears  much  about  the  sacred  rights  and  personal  privileges 
«f  the  parent  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  send  his  child  to  school. 
Haa  the  helpless  child  no  sacred  rights?  Has  the  State  not  some 
pririlegfst  The  tendency  to  shift  from  the  home  those  functions 
▼hich  properly  belong  there  is  regrettable.  One  of  those  functions  is 
to  train  the  children  for  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  social 
<^nruuam.  Society  itself  is  imperiled  whenever  its  members  are 
lofit.  One*  of  the  essentials  of  fitness  is  what  we  call  education. 
TWffore,  whenever  the  home  refuses  or  neglects  to  prepare  the  child 
''*  aociety,  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
vr  that  the  child  is  fitted  for  its  part.  Argument  against  the  right  of 
thr  State  to  send  the  child  to  school  soems  specious,  superficial,  and 
<»l»H>Iete.  Those  who  make  such  argument  would  not  for  one  moment 
<lay  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  the  parent  to  feed  and  clothe 
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his  child,  to  compel  him  to  vaccinate  his  child,  or  to  compel  him  to 
fight  for  his  country  and  to  shoot  him  if  he  should  desert.  No  one 
questions  the  right  of  the  State  to  carry  the  law-breaking  child  to  the 
reformatory  or  to  jail  to  protect  society.  Has  not  the  State  as  much 
right  to  carry  the  child  to  the  schoolhouse  to  save  him  from  the 
reformatory  or  the  jail,  and  to  train  him  to  benefit  society? 
-  When  the  State  compels  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
it  is  simply  compelling  the  parent  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  his 
own  rightful  inheritance.  In  a  narrow  sense  that  inheritance  is  his 
right  to  the  benefit  of  what  the  State  has  collected  and  set  apart  for 
him;  in  a  wider  and  truer  sense  it  means  his  opportunity  to  make  of 
himself  all  that  his  Ood-given  abilities  will  permit  him  to  become; 
in  the  broadest  sense  it  is  lus  becoming  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
State  to  perform  the  sacred  duties  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizen. 

Objection  is  often  made  that  compulsory  attendance  would  work 
hardships  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  poor 
child  is  the  very  one  who  most  needs  the  aid  of  the  State  to  bring  him 
into  possession  of  his  own  ?  He  it  is  who  must  soon  face  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  life  and  the  insistent  demands  of  citizenship  with 
none  of  the  advantages  common  to  birth  or  wealth.  The  poor  child 
is  the  very  one  whom  the  State  ought  to  help,  because  he  himself  is 
helpless.  The  child  of  the  poor  must  work,  but  ia  it  dther  right  or 
humane  that  he  should  be  forever  denied  his  share  of  his  inheritance 
in  order  to  be  a  breadwinner  for  a  selfish,  unfeeling  father?  If  it 
be  true  that  the  American  home  can  not  be  supported  by  the  adult 
members  of  the  normal  family,  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  ever  met  in  any  country.  No  State  on  a  sound 
economic  and  social  basis  can  afford  to  permit  its  children  to  be 
employed  as  breadwinners  when  they  should  be  in  school  equipping 
themselves  for  productive  citizenship.  Besides,  it  ought  not  to 
require  much  economic  sagacity  to  imderstand  that  every  child  put 
into  any  gainful  occupation  contributes  to  the  lowering  of  the  wage 
or  income  of  every  adult  in  the  same  establishment.  Child  labor  is 
ruinous  to  the  wages  of  the  parents. 

Over  and  over  we  are  assured  that  compulsory  attendance  laws 
could  not  be  enforced,  that  such  laws  woidd  be  ignored  or  defied. 
That  is  begging  the  question.  Why  not  the  same  skepticism  about 
the  enforcement  of  any  other  law  ?  The  opponents  insist  that  a  com- 
pulsory law  could  not  be  enforced,  because  the  people  are  not  ready 
for  such  a  law.  Would  there  be  any  use  for  this  law  or  any  other 
law,  if  all  the  people  were  ready  and  waiting  to  obey  it  ?  Laws  are 
enacted  to  compel  men  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do,  but  will 
not  do  voluntarily.     Tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  America  are  not 
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obeying  the  Tea  Commandments.  Are  we  to  justify  this  disobedi- 
ence on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not  quite  ready  for  the 
Decalogt  Or,  is  the  Decalog  a  piece  of  unwise  and  premature  legis- 
lation, because  some  of  us  do  not  obey  it?  Will  any  law  enforce 
iteeif  T  Will  any  law  be  enforced  until  an  honest  effort  has  been 
made  to  do  sol  And  what  is  meant  by  successful  enforcement? 
Can  the  enforcement  of  a  law  be  called  unsuccessful  so  long  as  it  is 
riolated  by  the  few?  In  every  civilized  land  there  is  a  law  against 
homicide.  There  are  many  violations  of  that  law.  Shall  we  for 
that  reason  call  the  law  a  failure  and  repeal  it?  To  argue  that  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  could  not  be  enforced  ia  to  argue  that 
we  are  not  a  law-abiding  people. 

It  is  further  argued  that  a  child  forced  to  attend  school  would 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  such  attendance.  Those  who  argue 
thus  forget  that  the  compulsion  is  not  in  bringing  to  the  school  the 
unwilling  child,  but  in  forcing  an  indifferent,  mercenary,  or  recreant 
parent  to  let  his  child  go  to  school.  The  average  child  between  8  and 
14  years  of  age  is  willing  enough  to  go  to  school,  if  he  has  even  the 
opportunity. 

Another  contention  is  that  compulsory  laws  could  not  be  enforced 
without  truant  officers,  and  that  such  officer  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
school  funds.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  for  the  truant  officer  and 
that  he  must  be  paid.  Any  city  in  the  land  would  save  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  in  the  way  of  salaries,  if  it  would  dismiss  its 
policemen,  its  constables,  and  its  detectives.  But  these  officers  are 
necessary  to  perform  for  the  people  services  more  valuable  than  the 
sum  of  salaries.  So  it  would  be  with  the  truant  officers.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  officer  of  the  law  to  arrest  men  for  the 
moe^t  trivial  offenses,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  pay  an  officer  of 
the  law  to  see  that  a  lazy,  selfish,  or  thriftless  father  sends  lus  child 
to  school  ty  give  him  an  opj>ortunity  to  improve  on  his  father.  The 
history  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  has  been  that  after  a  few 
months'  operation  the  violations  become  fewer  and  fewer,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  finally  becoming  nearly  automatic. 

Frequently  the  opponents  insist  that  we  have  not  enough  school- 
bouara  and  teachers  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  children  whom 
a  compulsory  law  would  add  to  the  school  attendance.  If  this  be 
true,  the  situation  should  be  alarming  to  even  the  opj>onents.  These 
opponents,  were  they  farmers,  would  probably  oppose  any  increase 
in  the  yield  of  their  cornfields,  because  their  comcribs  would  not  hold 
the  crop.  Such  argument  is  puerile,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  people  are  actusdly  unable  to  take  care  of  their  own 
children.  Will  the  schoolhouses  ever  be  built  or  the  teachers  em- 
ployed until  there  is  need  for  them? 
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A  few  temporizing  aspirants  to  leadership  declare  for  compukory 
education  when  pressed  to  take  a  stand,  but  add  that  the  people  are 
not  quite  ready  for  it.  Who  are  the  people  not  quite  ready  t  Why 
are  they  not  quite  ready?  When  shall  they  be  quite  ready?  Are 
they  not  the  same  people  who  were  not  quite  ready  for  any  kind  of 
education  at  public' expense,  and  were  not  quite  ready  to  vote  for 
water-supply  systems,  for  electric-light  plants,  and  for  other  public 
utilities?  These  people  are  not  quite  ready  to  do  anything  which 
they  have  not  always  done,  and  some  of  them  would  not  be  quite 
ready  to  vote  for  compulsory  school  attendance  20  years  hence,  even 
if  their  children  were  signing  their  names  with  cross  marks.  These 
temporizers  must  know  that  by  compulsion  alone  we  shall  get  all  the 
children  into  the  schools,  yet  they  are  hindering  the  day  which  they 
admit  ought  to  come.  They  justify  their  course  by  saying  that  they 
are  leading  the  people  instead  of  driving  them.  These  men  ought 
to  know  that  leaders  must  be  men  of  large  vision,  strong  conviction, 
and  faith  in  themselves  and  their  cause.  They  mistake  timidity  for 
discretion.  Parents  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  blinded  by  indiffer- 
ence, greed,  and  stifling  cupidity,  are  not  easily  lured  into  educating 
their  children.  Experience  teaches  that  compulsion  is  necessary. 
Neither  bonuses  nor  local-option  laws  will  put  all  the  children  into 
the  schools.  The  tale  of  those  who  have  tried  local  option  in  this 
matter  is  one  of  pitiable  failure,  save  as  a  mere  preface  to  State-wide 
compulsion. 

The  argument  against  compulsory  attendance  on  account  of  the 
negro  has  been  worn  threadbare;  surely  the  time  has  come  to  drop 
it.  Some  phases  of  it  are  pathetic.  Is  it  wise  or  expedient  to  per- 
mit thousands  of  white  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  lest 
in  forcing  them  into  school  the  aspirations  of  the  negro  child  should 
be  awakened?  Shall  the  white  man  remain  ignorant  in  order  to 
encourage  or  to  compel  the  negro  to  remain  ignorant  ?  Jb  it  better 
for  white  and  black  to  remain  ignorant  than  for  both  to  become 
intelligent?  The  only  logical  conclusion  to  such  argument  is  that 
the  ignorant  white  man  can  compete  successfully  with  the  ignorant 
negro,  but  that  the  trained  white  man  can  not  compete  with  the 
trained  negro.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
white  man  ?  Has  the  white  man  so  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
possibilities  that  he  can  not  keep  well  in  advance  of  the  ambitious 
negro? 

The  man  who  opposes  compulsory  attendance  from  a  fear  of  put- 
ting the  negro  into  school  must  be  iU-informed  as  to  the  actual 
situation.  The  negro  child  needs  no  compulsory  law  to  put  him  into 
school.  He  is  already  there  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  No 
matter  what  a  man's  views  on  negro  education,  his  admiration  ia 
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tkOoiged  br  the  xmJ  and  m^tmem  id  die  negio  cUi  to  ^  to 
ichooL  HiA  thkst  for  knovlef^  voold  be  rf—mmitabie  kr  «lj 
nee.  Xoi  onlr  is  the  Bcero  m  adiooL  bat  be  is  Ifrwig.  Lrt  say 
akiptic  rTminine  the  f oDowii^  j 
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Ibcre  ire  many  who  cootend  that  our  edocatioiti]  coc-iitioBs  ue 
iiuUas  for  congnttulmtioii.  Ibe  writer  yields  to  no  (Hie  in  the  bai- 
tcr  of  pride  orer  wfamt  has  been  eegompliRhed  edocmtaonalr  a  ihe 
past  40  yeus.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  defi^U  to  see  and  to  hear 
of  9o  many  tangible  erid^ices  of  edocationa]  progreak  For  srrcnl 
detades  the  Taiions  organizations  of  educational  workers  hare  been 
roming  together  annually  to  discoas  means  for  the  betterment  of  tLe 
^rhook.  They  have  brought  togetho*  regularly  much  of  the  be^ 
thoo^t  and  ripest  experience  of  the  Nation,  and  hare  laid  just  tribute 
opon  foreign  countries  in  th^  conferences.  It  is  no  empty  boast 
to  say  that  these  organkations  hare  wrou^t  wonderfully  in  con- 
^uiirtiTe  educational  statesmanship.  In  addition  to  all  these.  Coo- 
gruemen,  governors,  legislators,  publicists,  philanthropists,  bosineB 
men.  and  taxpayers  have  frequently  come  togetho*  to  consider  the 
mcaiifl  for  educational  advancement. 

In  all  these  gatherings  we  have  planned  better  schools,  iiBpired 
t£te  taxpayers  to  vote  taxes  for  schools,  encoiffaged  the  people  to 
bijiki  model  schoolhouses,  to  lengthen  their  school  terms,  to  eumfer 
i^Ur  teachers  and  to  pay  them  better  salaries,  and  to  make  \htir 
«rhooVi  their  pride.  But  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  war  cf 
4  Mibstantial  decrease  in  the  illiteracy  of  the  citizenship !  In  tij^g* 
Wger  gatherings  one  State  reports  that  it  has  put  its  univefsitv  as 
the  head  as  to  entrance  requirements;  another  State  reports  ttat  it 
its  doubled  its  school  revenues  within  very  recent  yeais-  ano-'- 
nporta  that  it  has  doubled  its  secondary-school  attendance  wr  ^  - 
T«TT  short  time ;  another  boasts  that  it  has  marvelously  inr  ^''^^  ^ 
iu  f-ommon-school  enrollment  within  the  past  10  yeais,  but 
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looks  the  fact  that  its  natural  decennial  increase  in  population  also 
has  been  marvelous;  still  another  State  boasts  that  it  has  built  a 
new  schoolhouse  every  week  day  in  the  year  and  two  on  Sundays. 
All  these  reports  are  inspiring,  but  how  many  have  had  the  courage 
or  the  cause  to  boast  of  any  permanent,  substantial  decrease  in  the 
illiteracy  of  their  people?  Of  what  value  are  all  our  school  taxes, 
our  elegant  schoolhouses,  our  improved  schools  to  the  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  never  enter  the  door  of  a  schoolhobse  ? 
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ULWS  OF  OHIO  AND  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RELATING 
TO  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  LABOR. 


OHIO.* 


AN  ACT  *  *  *  relating  to  children  and  to  femaleB  under  21  years  of  age  and  to 
ff^fuitxationB  which  include  within  their  objects  matters  relating  to  children. 

(Approved  May  9,  1913.) 
Be  it  tnaeied  by  the  Oerurol  Aeetmhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

00MPUL80BT   EDUCATION. 

8sc.  7763.  Eveiy  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  child 
bcfiwc^u  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  and  16  years  of  age  if  a  female, 
Bnwt  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the 
flt^Mxd  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less  than  28  weeks.  Such 
aUendance  must  begin  within  the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the  child  is 
cxraaed  therefrom  by  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  in  city  or  other  districts 
liATing  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  village, 
pp«ciaL,  and  township  districts  not  having  a  superintendent,  or  by  the  principal  of  the 
privBte  or  parochial  school,  upon  satis^tory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental 
cnoditioa  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is 
Wing  inffCmcted  at  home  by  a  person  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  such  superintendent 
iw  cl«rk,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  teach  the  branches  named  in  the  next  preceding 


Smc  7764.  In  case  such  superintendent,  principal,  or  clerk  refuses  to  excuse  a 
r^kl  from  attendance  at  school,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  decision  to  the 
i'zd^  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond,  within  10  days 
l^crcafter,  to  the  approval  of  such  judge,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  His  decision 
m  tibe  matter  shall  be  final.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  years,  not 
>T>ffyed  in  some  regular  employment,  shall  attend  school  for  the  full  term  the  schools 
oi  t^  dirtrict  in  which  they  reside  are  in  session  during  the  school  year,  imless  excused 
Inr  the  reasons  above  named. 

Bbc  776$.  No  boy  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  or  be  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  unless 
•urh  child  presents  to  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  an  age  and  school  certifi- 
cate hcfein  provided  for,  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Such  employer  shall  keep 
th^  fsme  on  file  in  the  establishment  where  such  minor  is  employed  for  inspection 
by  the  truant  officer  or  officers  of  the  department  of  workshops  and  factories. 

Skc  7766.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
bMde&t  of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him,  in  city  or  other  districts  having 
such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  boiurd  of  education  in  village,  special,  and 
tnwTMhip  districts  not  having  such  superintendent,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
rhild^  if  a  male,  is  over  15  years  of  age  or,  if  a  female,  is  over  16  years  of  age,  and  that 
mrji  rhild  ha«  been  examined  and  passed  a  satisfactory  sixth-grade  test,  if  a  male, 

I  Ohio  Soffcrn  Laws,  1913,  pp.  864,  et  seq. 

Ill 
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In  case  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  establishes  part-time  day 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  over  15  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  regular 
employment,  such  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  require  all  youth  who  have 
not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  to  continue 
their  schooling  until  they  are  16  years  of  age:  Provided,  however ^  That  such  youth, 
if  they  have  been  granted  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  are  regularly  employed, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  school  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  a  week,  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the  school  term.  All  youth  between  15  and  16 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  employed,  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  the  full  time. 

Sec.  7768.  Every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years,  if  a  male,  or  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16,  if  a  female,  and  every  male  child  between  the  ages  of  15  und 
16  yeara  not  engaged  in  some  regular  employment,  who  is  an  habitual  truant  fruiM 
school,  or  who  absents  itself  habitually  from  school,  or  who,  while  in  attendance' 
at  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  is  incorrigible,  vicious,  or  immoral  iu 
conduct,  or  who  habitually  wanders  about  the  streets  and  public  places  during  schrn  1 
hours,  having  no  business  or  lawful  occupation,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  delinquent  child,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  delinquent  children. 

Sec  7770.  The  truant  officer  and  assistants  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers 
and  the  authority  to  serve  warrants,  and  have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factorie^, 
stores,  and  all  other  places  where  children  are  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  Ic 
necessary,  in  the  way  of  investigation  or  otherwise,  to  enforce  this  act.  He  also  may 
take  into  custody  any  youth  between  8  and  15  years  of  age,  or  between  15  and  10 
years  of  age,  when  not  regularly  employed,  who  is  not  attending  school,  and  shall 
conduct  such  youth  to  the  school  he  has  been  attending,  or  which  he  rightfully  should 
attend. 

Sec.  7771.  The  truant  officer  shall  institute  proceedings  against  any  officer,  parent, 
guardian,  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  violating  any  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
and  otherwise  dischaige  the  duties  described  therein,  and  perform  such  other  services 
as  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  may  deem  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  and  secure  the  good  conduct  of  school  children,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  truant  officer  shall  keep  on  file  the  name,  addrcf^, 
and  record  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  to  whom  age  and  schooling 
certificates  have  been  granted  who  desire  employment,  and  manufacturers,  employ- 
ers, or  other  persons  requiring  help  of  legal  age  shall  have  access  to  such  files.  The 
truant  officer  shall  cooperate  with  the  department  of  workshops  and  ^Krtorics  in 
enforcing  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Ohio,  furnish iin? 
upon  request  such  data  as  he  has  collected  in  his  reports  of  children  from  8  to  16  yeai^ 
of  age  and  also  concerning  employers,  to  the  department  of  workshops  and  factorieF 
and  to  the  State  commissioner  of  schools.  He  must  keep  a  record  of  his  transactions 
for  the  inspection  and  information  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  uf 
education;  and  make  daily  reports  to  the  superintendent  during  the  school  term  in 
districts  having  them,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  district«  not 
having  superintendents  as  often  as  required  by  him.  Suitable  blanks  for  the  use  of 
the  truant  officer  shall  be  provided  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec  7773.  On  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education 
or  when  it  otherwise  comes  to  his  notice,  the  truant  officer  shall  examine  into  any 
case  of  truancy  within  his  district,  and  warn  the  truant  and  his  parents,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  charge,  in  writing,  of  the  final  consequences  of  truancy  if  persisted  in. 
When  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years,  or  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16 
years,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  is  not  regularly  employed  and  is 
not  attending  school,  the  truant  officer  shall  notify  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  such  child,  of  the  fact,  and  require  such  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  charge,  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  some  recognized  school  within 
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t«t>  dmyn  from  the  date  of  the  notice;  and  it  ahali  be  the  duty  of  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  in  diaige  of  the  child  so  to  cause  its  attendance  at  some  recognized 
flrhooL  Upon  failure  to  do  so,  the  truant  officer  shall  make  complaint  against  the  par- 
MiV  goftrdiaii,  or  other  person  in  chaige  ci  the  child,  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  the  city,  special  village,  or  township  district  in  which  the  offense  occurred 
iormdh  iuhne. 

Sbc.  7774.  If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  chaige  of  any  child,  upon 
rompkint  for  a  failure  to  cause  the  diild  to  attend  a  recognized  school,  proves  inability 
to  do  eo,  then  he  or  she  must  be  discharged  and  thereupon  the  truant  officer  shall 
I  complaint  that  the  child  is  a  juvenile  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of 
7768.  If  such  complaint  be  made  before  a  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
paHoe  judge,  it  must  be  certified  by  such  magistrate  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
araxt,  who  shall  hear  the  complaint,  and  if  he  determines  that  the  child  is  a  juvenile 
disordcriy  person  within  the  meaning  of  such  section,  and  if  imder  10  years  of  age, 
and  riigible  for  admission  thereto,  he  shall  commit  the  child  to  a  children's  home, 
or,  if  not  eligible,  then  to  a  house  of  refuge,  if  there  be  one  in  the  county,  or  otherwise 
comnutted  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7779.  Annually  between  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day  of  August,  truant 
I  must  report  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  their  respective  coimties  the 
ages,  and  residences  of  all  such  diildren  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  years, 
with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  their  parents,  g^rdians,  or  the  person  in 
ckaige  of  them;  also  a  statement  whether  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  in  chaige  of 
eadi  child  are  able  to  educate  and  are  educating  the  child,  or  whether  the  interests 
€4  the  child  will  be  promoted  by  sending  it  to  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned. 

Snc.  7780.  Upon  information  thus  or  otherwise  obtained,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
oomK  may  fix  a  time  when  he  will  hear  the  question  whether  any  such  child  shall 
be  rsquiied  to  be  sent  for  instruction  to  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned,  and 
thcf«iipon  issue  a  warrant  to  the  proper  truant  officer  or  some  other  suitable  person, 
to  bring  the  child  before  him,  at  his  office  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing.  He  also 
ibaU  Msue  an  order  on  the  parents,  guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child  to  appear 
bcfcw  him  at  such  hearing,  a  copy  of  which  order,  in  writing,  must  be  served  per- 
MoaOy  on  the  proper  person  by  the  truant  officer  or  other  person  ordered  to  bring 
th»  child  before  the  judge.  If,  on  the  hearing,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  is 
«tif£ed  that  the  child  is  not  being  properly  educated  at  home,  and  will  be  benefited 
by  attendance  at  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned,  and  is  a  suitable  person  to 
rftccive  instructions  therein,  he  may  send  or  commit  such  child  as  provided  by  law. 

5bc.  7782.  In  every  case  of  complaint  against  a  child,  involving  commitment  to  a 
children's  home  or  juvenile  reformatory,  the  board  of  county  visitors  may  be  notified, 
sad  if  so  notified  it  must  attend  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  child  on  the  hearing, 
as  provided  by  law  in  regard  to  the  commitment  to  an  industrial  or  reform  school. 
The  order  of  commitment  of  the  child  to  a  State  reformatory  may  show  that  the 
reonty  visitorB  were  so  notified  and  attended  the  hearing. 

OrFBKBSS  AGAINST  MINORS  AND  FEMALES  BETWEEN  18  AND  21  TEARS. 

S«c.  12967.  Whoever,  being  a  minor,  enters  a  saloon,  beer  garden,  or  other  place 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  except  when  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $5,  and  for  each 
Mbseqoent  offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  or  imprisoned 
hfA  more  than  10  days  or  both. 

Sac.  12964.  Whoever  entices  a  minor  to  engage  in  a  game  for  money  or  other  valuable 
ihing,  or  makes  a  wager  with  a  minor  upon  the  result  of  a  game,  or  permits  a  minor  to 
play  a  liot  machine  or  other  gambling  device  for  wares  or  merchandise  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprisoned  not 
last  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 
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Sbc.  12966.  Whoever  sells  or  exhibits  for  sale,  to  a  min<x  under  16  yean  of  age,  a 
pistol  manufactured  of  a  metallic  or  hard  substance,  commonly  known  as  a  "  toy 
pistol "  or  air  gun,  or  any  form  of  explosive  gun,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $50,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  20  days,  or  both, 
and  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  injured  by  such  sale. 

Sbc.  12967.  Whoever  sells,  barters,  furnishes,  or  gives  to  a  minor  under  the  age  of 
17  years,  an  air  gun,  musket,  rifle,  shotgun,  revolver,  pistol,  or  other  firearm,  or 
ammunition  therefor,  or,  being  the  owner  or  having  charge  or  control  thereof,  know- 
ingly permits  it  to  be  used  by  a  minor  under  such  age,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  imprisoned  in  jail  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec  12968.  Whoever  takes,  receives,  hires,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  sells,  appren- 
tices, gives  away,  lets  out,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  a  child,  under  the  age  of  14  years 
for  or  in  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  taking  any  part  in,  or  appearing  in  con- 
nection with  a  moving  picture  exhibition  or  performance  given  in  a  theater  or  place 
of  public  amusement,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or 
acrobat,  or  for  an  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice,  or 
for  or  in  a  business  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  such  child  to  engage 
therein,  or  causes  or  permits  such  child  to  suffer  or  inflicts  upon  it  injustifiable  physical 
pain  or  mental  suffering,  or  has  such  child  in  custody  for  any  of  such  purposes,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  12970-1.  When  such  person  is  convicted,  sentenced,  and  confined  in  a  work- 
house, the  county  from  which  he  is  so  convicted,  sentenced,  and  confined,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  county  auditor  of  such  county,  and  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund 
thereof,  shall  pay  monthly  50  cento  for  each  day  he  is  so  confined,  to  a  trustee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  court  imposing  such  sentence,  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

EMPLOYING   MINORS   AND   FEMALES   BETWEEN   18  AND  21    IN    FACTOBT, 

ETC. 

Sec.  12993.  No  male  child  under  15  years  or  female  child  under  16  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with 
any  (1)  mill,  (2)  factory,  (3)  workshop,  (4)  mercantile  or  mechanical  establishments, 
(5)  tenement  house,  manufactory  or  workshop,  (6)  store,  (7)  office,  (8)  oflice  building, 
(9)  restaurant,  (10)  boarding  house,  (U)  bakery,  (12)  barber  shop,  (13)  hotel,  (14) 
apartment  house,  (15)  bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  (16)  public  stable,  (17) 
garage,  (18)  laundry.  (19)  place  of  amusement,  (20)  club,  (21)  or  as  a  driver,  (22)  or  in 
any  brick  or  lumber  yard,  (23)  or  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  (24)  or  in 
the  distribution,  transmission,  or  sale  of  merchandise,  (25)  nor  any  boy  under  15  or 
female  under  21  years  in  the  transmission  of  messages. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ,  permit,  or 
suffer  to  work  any  child  under  15  years  of  age  in  any  business  whatever  during  any 
of  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in 
session. 

Sec  12994.  No  boy  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shsdl  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  or  in  connection  with  the  establishmento  mentioned 
in  section  12993  of  the  General  Code,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages  unless  such  employer  first  procures  from  the  proper  authority 
the  age  and  schooling  certificate  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  12995.  The  certificate  mentioned  in  the  section  12994  shall  be  filed  in  the  oiBce 
of  such  establishment  and  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  request  therefor  by 
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the  chief  or  district  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  or  a  truant  officer  and  shall 
he  retamed  forthwith  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  i>ersons  legally  issuing 
it,  by  the  person  in  charge  or  manager  of  such  establishment  upon  the  termination  of 
dke  onpkyinent  of  such  minor.  Upon  tidlure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  so  to  return 
aid  certificate  within  two  days,  the  child  terminating  his  employment  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  such  employer  in  a  civil  action  as  damages  an  amount  equal 
to  the  wages  which  he  would  have  earned  had  he  continued  in  said  employment  for 
the  period  between  such  termination  thereof  and  the  time  when  such  certificate  is 
m  retamed.  If  such  child  at  any  time  falls  to  appear  for  work  without  explanation, 
the  employment  shall  be  deemed  within  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  termi- 
oated  npon  the  expiration  of  two  days  after  his  so  failing  to  appear. 

Sic.  12996.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  16  and  no  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be 
employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  estab- 
BAment  or  occupation  named  in  section  12993  (1)  for  more  than  six  days  in  any  one 
week,  (2)  nor  more  than  48  hours  m  any  week,  (3)  nor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
ooe  day,  (4)  or  before  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
tn  tbe  evening.  The  presence  of  such  child  in  any  establishment  during  working 
hoon  diail  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  employment  therein.  No  boy  under  the 
a^  of  18  years  or  girl  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
■ilEered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation 
■aiDcd  in  section  12993  (1)  for  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  (2)  nor  more  than 
M  hooTB  in  any  week,  (3)  nor  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  (4)  or  before  the 
hnar  of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
eatimating  such  periods,  the  time  spent  at  different  employments  or  under  different 
♦mployers  shall  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  not  separately. 

Sbc.  12996-1.  No  person  having  charge  or  management  of  a  telephone,  telegraph, 
*T  mi^Knger  office  or  company  shall  employ  a  boy  under  the  age  of  18  years  to  work 
ai  a  menenger  in  connection  with  such  office  or  company  before  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

Bmc.  12997.  A  boy  or  girl  employed'as  provided  in  section  12996-1,  shall  be  entitled 
(0  not  ]em  than  30  consecutive  minutes  for  meal  time  within  five  hours  from  the  time 
dbegittxiing  wmk  which  shall  not  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day  or 
««ek. 

Sic.  12998.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered 
!*•  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation  named  in 
vtim  12993  unless  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  such  child  keeps  two 
rvnplete  KstJi  of  names  together  with  the  ages  of  all  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and  all 
rirk  mder  18  years  of  age  employed  in  or  for  such  establishment  or  in  such  occupation, 
•  t»  ttn  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  place  or 
Mtabtiriunent  in  which  such  children  are  employed. 

Every  employer  shall  poet  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room 
wh«e  any  boy  tinder  the  age  of  18,  or  any  girl  under  the  age  of  21  is  employed,  per- 
ttHu*d,  or  suffered  to  work,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
mrh  penon  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours 
M  CKimmencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  meals. 
Tbe  fffinted  form  of  such  notices  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  inspector  of  work- 
iK'ip«  and  factories  and  the  employment  of  any  minor  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day 
than  BO  stated,  or  at  any  time  other  than  as  stated  in  said  printed  notice  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Pec  12999.  The  notice  provided  in  section  12998  shall  be  formulated  by  the  chief 
taiftecVir  of  workshops  and  factories,  approved  by  the  attorney  general,  and  furnished 
by  mch  inspector  upon  application  therefor. 
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Sec.  13001.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
BufCered  to  work  at  any  of  the  following  occupations  or  any  of  the  following  positions: 
(1)  AdjustLDg  any  belt  to  any  machinery;  (2)  sewing  or  lacing  machine  belts  in  any 
workshop  or  factory;  (3)  oiling,  wiping,  or  cleaning  machinery  or  assisting  therein; 
(4)  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any  of  the  following  machines:  (a)  circular  or 
band  saws;  (b)  wood  shapers;  (c)  wood  jointers;  (d)  planers;  (e)  sandpaper  or  wood- 
polishing  machinery;  (f)  woodtuming  or  boring  machinery;  (g)  picker  machines  or 
machines  used  in  picking  wool,  cotton,  hair,  or  any  other  material;  (h)  carding  ma- 
chines; (i)  paper-lace  machines;  (j)  leather-burnishing  machines;  (k)  job  or  cylinder 
printing  presses  operated  by  power  other  than  foot  power;  (1)  boring  or  drill  presses; 
(m)  stamping  machines  used  in  sheet-metal  and  tinware,  or  in  paper  and  leather 
manufacturing,  or  in  washer  and  nut  factories;  (n)  metal  or  paper  cutting  machines; 
(o)  corner-staying  machines  in  paper-box  factories;  (p)  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are 
used  in  corrugated  paper,  roofing,  or  washboard  factories;  (q)  steam  boilers;  (r)  dough 
brakes  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description;  (s)  wire  or  iron  straightening  or  draw- 
ing machinery;  (t)  rolling-mill  machinery;  (u)  power  punches  or  shears;  (v)  waahing, 
grinding,  or  mixing  machinery;  (w)  calendar  rolls  in  paper  and  rubber  manufootiir- 
ing;  (x)  laundering  machines;  (y)  burring  machinery;  (5)  or  in  proximity  to  any  hazard- 
ous or  unguarded  belts,  machinery,  or  gearing;  (6)  or  upon  any  railroad,  whether 
steam,  electric,  or  hydraulic;  (7)  or  upon  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  navigation  or 
commerce  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State. 

Sec  13002.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
su£fered  to  work  in  any  capacity  (1)  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  processes 
in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used;  (2)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  packing 
of  paints,  colors,  white  or  red  lead;  (3)  nor  in  soldering;  (4)  nor  in  occupations  causing 
dust  in  injurious  quantities;  (5)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  dangerous  or  poison- 
ous dyes;  (6)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  compositions  with  dangerous  or 
poisonous  gases;  (7)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  compositions  of  lye  in  which  the 
quantity  thereof  is  injurious  to  health;  (8)  nor  on  scaffolding;  (9)  nor  in  heavy  work 
in  the  building  trades;  (10)  nor  in  any  tunnel  excavation;  (11)  nor  in,  about,  or  in 
connection  with  any  mine,  coal  breaker,  coke  oven,  or  quarry;  (12)  nor  in  assorting, 
manufacturing,  or  packing  tobacco;  (13)  nor  in  operating  any  automobile,  motor  car, 
or  truck;  (14)  nor  in  a  bowling  alley;  (16)  nor  in  a  pool  or  billiard  room;  (16)  nor  in  any 
other  occupation  dangerous  to  the  life  and  limb,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals 
of  such  child. 

Sec  13003.  The  State  board  of  health  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  a  hearing  duly 
had,  determine  whether  or  not  any  particular  trade,  process  of  manufactiu^,  or  occu- 
pation in  which  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  ot  16  years  is  not  already 
forbidden  by  law,  or  any  particular  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  process  of  manu- 
factiu^,  or  occupation,  is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion  there- 
from. No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  pennitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  in  any  occupation  thus  determined  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  such  childreti. 
There  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  conunon  pleas  court  from  any  such  determina- 
tion. 

Sec  13005.  No  female  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  be  engaged  or  permitted  to 
work  at  any  employment  which  compels  her  to  remain  standing  constantly  while  on 
duty. 

Sec  13006.  No  female  visitor,  truant  officer,  factory  inspector,  or  other  officer 
thereunto  authorized  by  this  chapter  sliall  be  prevented,  as  provided  by  law,  from 
entering,  at  any  time,  a  shop,  factory,  or  mercantile  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  lawful  inspection  thereof. 

Sec  13007-1.  An  inspector  of  factories,  truant  officer,  or  other  officer  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  p,ct  may  make  demand  on  any  employer  in  or  about  whose 
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{kUce  or  eetabliflhment  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whoae  employment  certificate  is  not  filed  as  required 
by  this  act,  that  such  employer  shall  furnish  him,  within  10  days,  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  child  is  in  &ct  over  16  years  of  age.  The  inspector  of  factories,  truant  officer, 
or  other  ofiicer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  a<;t,  shall  require  from  such 
employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  upon  the  issuance  of 
an  employment  certificate,  and  the  employe  furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child:  Providedj  That 
itnthing  heran  contained  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  any  of  the  acts  prohibited 
by  other  ^ectioDfl  of  this  chapter  or  as  in  any  way  exempting  such  employer  tix)m 
prosecution  under  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Skc  13007-2.  In  case  any  employer  shall  faU  to  produce  and  deliver  to  a  factory 
inspector,  truant  office,  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act, 
wi^dn  10  days  after  demand  made  pursuant  to  section  13007-1  of  this  act,  the  evidence 
of  age  therein  required,  proof  of  the  making  of  such  demand  and  of  such  failure  to 
produce  and  file  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment 
of  sadi  child  in  any  prosecution  brought  therefor. 

Sac.  13007-3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
snfiefed  to  work  (1)  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  blast  furnaces,  docks,  or  wharvee; 
1 3 )  in  the  outade  erection  or  repair  of  electric  wires;  (3)  in  the  running  or  management 
of  eleiratorB,  lifts,  or  hoisting  machines  or  dynamos;  (4)  in  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery 
in  motion;  (5)  in  the  operation  of  emery  wheels  or  any  abrasive,  polishing,  or  buffiug 
vbed  n^ere  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  iridium  are  manufactured;  (6)  at  switch 
tending;  (7)  gate  tending;  (8)  track  repairing;  (9)  or  as  brakeman,  fireman,  engineers, 
motormen,  or  conductors  upon  railroads;  (10)  or  as  railroad  telegraph  operators;  (11) 
M  pilots,  firemen,  or  engineers  upon  boats  and  vessels;  (12)  or  in  or  about  establish- 
me&is  wherein  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  dualin,  guncotton,  gunpowder,  or  other 
bi^h  or  dangerous  explosives  are  manufactured,  compounded,  or  stored;  (13)  or  in 
the  maoolacture  of  white  or  yellow  phosphorus  or  phosphorous  matches;  (14)  or  in  any 
diftiUery,  brewery,  or  any  other  establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are 
raaimiiactiired,  packed,  wrap})ed,  or  bottled;  (15)  or  in  any  hotel,  theater,  concert 
haD»  place  of  amusement,  or  any  other  establishment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
•old ;  (16)  nor  any  boy  under  16  or  girl  under  18  in  any  theater  or  other  place  of  amuse- 
nenU  except  on  the  stage  thereof  when  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

8«c.  13007-4.  The  State  board  of  health  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  hearing  duly 
h*d,  determine  whether  or  not  any  particular  trade,  process  of  manufacture,  or  occu- 
palioo,  in  which  the  employment  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  is  not  ahready 
forbidden  by  law,  or  any  particular  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  process  of  manu- 
tectore,  or  occupation  is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion  therefrom. 

No  child  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in 
any  occupation  thus  determined  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  such  children.  There 
shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  common  pleas  court  from  any  such  determination. 

.Sac.  13007^.  No  person  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
mtSmed  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  saloon  or  barroom  where  intoxi- 
cating tiqaors  are  sold  or  to  handle  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  way. 

Ssc.  13007-6.  No  female  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
mifSend  to  work  in  or  about  any  (1)  mine,  (2)  quarry,  (3)  or  coal  breaker,  except  in  the 
office  thereof,  (4)  or  in  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec,  13007-7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  factory  inspectors,  Uiiant  officers,  and  other 
officers  chaiged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors 
to  make  complaints  against  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
io  proeectite  the  same. 

This  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  other  persons  to  make 
and  pfueecute  such  complaints. 
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provided,  in  a  suitable  place,  not  at  or  near  a  penal  institution,  a  truant  school 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  committed  thereto  as  habitual  truants, 
absentees,  or  school  offenders.  The  county  conunissioners  of  two  or  more  counties 
may,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  establish  and  maintain  a  union  truant  school 
which  shall  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the  chairmen  of  the  county  commissioner! 
of  said  counties.  The  chairmen  of  the  respective  boards  of  county  commissioners  oi 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  having  the  management  of  the  Norfolk, 
Bristol,  and  Plymouth  union  truant  school,  shall  each  be  paid  the  sum  of  $100  annually 
by  said  coimties,  respectively.  The  coimty  commissioners  of  the  counties  of  Barn- 
stable, Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  shall  assign  a  truant 
school  established  by  law  as  the  place  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children 
conmiitted  within  their  respective  counties  as  habitual  truants,  absentees,  or  school 
offenders,  and  shall  pay  for  their  support  in  said  school  such  reasonable  sum  as  the 
coupty  commissioners  having  control  of  said  school  may  determine.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  deemed  the 
county  truant  school  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  commitments  from  the  towns  oi 
Revere  and  Winthrop  and  the  city  of  Chelsea  shall  be  to  the  truant  school  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  The  city  or  town  from  which  an  habitual  truant,  absentee,  or  school 
offender  is  committed  to  a  ooimty  truant  school  shall  pay  to  the  county  within  which  it 
is  located  $1  a  week  toward  his  support;  but  the  towns  of  Revere  and  Winthrop  and 
the  city  of  Chelsea  shall  pay  to  the  coimty  of  Middlesex,  for  the  support  of  each  child 
committed  to  the  truant  school  of  said  county,  $2.50  a  week,  and  such  additional  sunu 
for  each  child  as  shall  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 

VISFTATION   BY  STATE   BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BY  THE   STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARFTY, 

Sec  2.  County  truant  schools  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  board  oi 
education  and  by  the  State  board  of  charity,  and  said  boards  shall  report  thereon 
annually  to  the  general  court. 

HABFTUAL  TRUANTS. 

Sec  3.  A  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  who  willfully  and  habitually  absents 
himself  from  school  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  44  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  habitual  truant,  and  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in  section  7  <A 
this  chapter,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  if  a  boy, 
be  committed  to  a  county  truant  school,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  school  foi 
girls;  but  if  the  girl  is  under  12  years  of  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  ol 
the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

HABFTUAL  ABSENTEES. 

Sec.  4.  A  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  may  be  foimd  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation, 
habitually  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  habitual  absentee,  and,  imless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in 
section  7,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  or  any  other  person  and  convictioo 
thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed  to  a  county  truant  school,  or  to  the  Lyman  school  foi 
boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12 
years  of  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they 
so  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

HABFTUAL  SCHOOL  OFFENDERS. 

Sec  5.  A  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  persistently  violates  the  reasonable  regula- 
tions of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  otherwise  persistently  misbehaves  therein,  so 
as  to  render  himself  a  fit  subject  for  exclusion  therefrom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
habitual  school  offender,  and,  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in  section  7, 
may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed 
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to  a  county  truant  school,  or  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State 
imhifltarial  school  for  girls;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12  years  of  age  she  shall  be  com- 
okitted  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than 
two  jfmfs. 

SUPPORT  OF  INMATES  OP  TKUANT  SCHOOLS. 

StBO.  6.  The  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been  committed  to  a  coiinty 
truant  school  may  make  an  order  relative  to  the  payment  by  his  parents  to  the  county 
ol  tLe  cost  of  his  support  while  in  said  school,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revise  and 
aller  such  order  or  make  a  new  order  as  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  may  justify. 

TRUANTS  ON   PROBATION. 

8bc.  7.  A  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  under 
Uie  prorisions  of  this  chapter  may  place  such  a  child  on  probation  under  the  oversight 
0^  a  truant  officer  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  child  resides,  or  of  a  probation  officer 
of  said  court,  for  such  period  and  upon  such  conditions  as  said  coiirt  or  magistrate  may 
6eem  best;  and  if,  within  such  period,  the  child  violates  the  conditions  of  his  proba- 
tiorn,  such  truant  officer  or  probation  officer  may,  without  warrant  or  other  process, 
take  the  child  before  the  court,  and  the  court  may  thereupon  sentence  him  or  may 
make  any  other  lawful  disposition  of  the  case. 

PBRMITS  TO   BE  AT  LIBBRTT;  ALSO  RBLBA8B8. 

8bc.  8.  County  commissioners,  if  they  think  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  any 
<:hlld  who  has  been  committed  to  a  county  truant  school  imder  their  control,  after 
notice  and  an  opp(»tunity  to  be  heard  has  been  given  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  from  which 
■och  chUd  was  committed  to  said  school,  may  permit  him  to  be  at  liberty  upon  such 
ctmdilions  as  said  conunissioners  may  deem  best;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
which  imposed  the  sentence,  they  may  discharge  him  from  said  school;  and  upon  such 
psfole  or  discharge  they  shall  make  an  entry  upon  their  records  of  the  name  of  such 
thaid,  the  date  of  parole  or  discharge  and  the  reason  therefor;  and  a  copy  of  such  record 
dball  be  transmitted  to  the  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  such  child  was  committed  and 
to  Uie  sdiool  committee  of  the  city  or  town  from  which  he  was  committed.  If  such 
rJiikl*  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioners,  violates  the  conditions  of  his  parole  at  any 
ttne  prervious  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  committed  to  said  school, 
much  parole  may  be  revoked.  If  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  a  school  committee 
hmikhes  evidence  satisfactory  to  said  commissioners  of  the  violation  by  a  child  of  the 
cooditions  of  his  parole,  said  commissioners  shall  revoke  such  parole,  and  may  there- 
vpon  ismie  an  order  directed  to  the  truant  or  police  officers  of  any  city  or  town  to  arrest 
sDch  child  wherever  found  and  return  him  to  said  school.  Such  officer  shall  arrest 
foch  duld  and  return  him  to  said  school,  where  he  shall  be  held,  subject  to  the  provi- 
■nofl  oi  this  chapter,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  original  sentence.  The  expense 
ct  mifh  arrest  and  return,  so  far  as  approved  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Goanty  or  counties  maintaining  said  school.  A  child  who  has  been  committed  to 
a  county  truant  school,  whether  he  be  confined  at  the  county  truant  school  or  on  parole 
Ml  pfxsvided  in  this  section,  shall  be  dischaiged  from  the  custody  and  care  of  such  school 
opun  hifl  becoming  16  yean  of  age.  Releases  from  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of 
Bmoo  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  514  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1896, 
mad  atmll  be  made  by  the  trustees  for  children,  who  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
gtveo  by  said  diapter  to  the  institutions  commissioner  of  said  city. 

TBMPORABY  RELEASE   FROM  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

8bc.  9.  If  A  near  relation  of  a  child  who  is  confined  on  a  sentence  as  an  habitual 
tnumt,  habitual  absentee,  or  habitual  school  offender  dies  or  is  seriously  ill,  any 
metnber  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  county  commissioners  having  chaige  of  the  insti- 
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tution  may  order  such  child  to  be  released  for  a  specified  time,  either  with  or  without 
the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  other  officer,  and  may  revoke,  extend,  or  other- 
wise modify  such  order.  The  expenses  incurred  in  serving  such  order  shall  be 
approved  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  child  is  confined. 

DISPOSITION   OF  VICIOUS  INMATES. 

Sec.  10.  An  inmate  of  a  county  truant  school  or  of  the  parental  school  of  the  dty 
of  Boston  who  i)erBistently  violates  the  reasonable  regulations  thereof,  or  is  guilty  of 
indecent  or  immoral  conduct,  or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaves,  so  as  to  render  him- 
self an  unfit  subject  for  retention  therein,  may,  upon  complaint  by  the  officer  in 
control  of  said  school  and  conviction  thereof,  if  under  15  years  of  age,  be  committed 
to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys;  if  over  15  years  of  age,  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 
If  a  girl  who  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity  under  section 
3,  4,  or  5  of  this  chapter  proves  unmanageable  in  a  private  family,  she  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  State  board  of  charity  to  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls. 

SUMMONSES,  WARRANTS,  JURISDICTION. 

Sec.  11.  Police,  district,  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  44  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued  by  such  court  or  justice 
may  be  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  a  truant  officer  or  by 
any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process.  Upon  complaint  against  a  child  for 
any  such  offense  the  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  shall  be  notified  as 
is  required  by  section  17  of  chapter  86.'  A  child  against  whom  complaint  as  a 
habitual  absentee  is  brought  by  any  other  person  than  a  truant  officer  shall  not  be 
committed  until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  have  been  given  to  the  State 
board  of  charity. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Sec  12.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  or  more  truant  officers,  who  may  be  either  male  or  female  as  the 
committee  may  decide,  and  shall  make  regulations  for  their  government.  Truant 
officers  shall  not  receive  fees  for  their  services.  The  school  committee  of  two  or  more 
cities  or  towns  may  employ  the  same  truant  officers. 

DUTIES   OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  13.  Truant  officers  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1  and  6  of  chapter  44  and  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  chapter,  and  may  make 
complaints  and  servo  legal  processes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
They  shall  have  the  oversight  of  children  placed  on  probation  under  the  provisioiis 
of  section  7.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  \rarrsLnt, 
any  truant  or  absentee  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  thereof. 

COMMFTMENT   OF   HABFTUAL   TRUANTS,  HABTFUAL   ABSENTEES,  AND   HABTTUAL    SCHOOL 

OFFENDERS. 

Chapter  389,  acts  of  1906,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Habitual  truants,  habitual  absentees,  and  habitual  school  offenders 
shall  be  committed  to  truant  schools,  however  named,  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  children,  and  now  provided  for  by  the  several  coimties,  and  not  to  any  other  insti- 
tution or  place. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Plummer  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys, 
at  Winter  Island,  in  Salem. 


1  or  the  Revised  Laws.    See  also  chapter  314,  section  4,  acts  of  1906. 
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BMPLOTMSNT   OF   WOMBN    AND  CHILDBEN. 
[Chapter  514,  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended.] 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

^r.  17.  The  following  words  and  phiasee,  as  used  in  all  laws  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  ihall,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  have 
the  foUoving  meanings: 

-* (liDd *'  or  '*  minor'*  shall  mean  a  person  under  18  years  of  age,  except  that  in  regard 
in  xhe  compulsory  attendance  of  UUterate  minors  at  day  or  evening  schools,  the  word 
*  QUDor"  shall  mean  a  person  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

''Pictory"  shall  mean  any  premises  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power 
it  utpd  in  aid  of  any  manufacturing  process  there  carried  on. 

"Mercantile  establishments''  shall  mean  any  premises  used  for  the  piuposes  of 
tnde  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  and  any  premises  used  for 
th«  purposes  of  a  restaurant  or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meals. 

*  PuUic  building"  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  used  as  a  public  or  private 
inrtitittion,  church,  theater,  public  hall,  place  of  public  entertainment,  resort,  or 
•wmblage. 

SchooDkouse''  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  in  which  public  or  private 
ixtftraction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  10  pupils  at  one  time. 

"WorkAop"  shall  mean  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  which  is  not  a  factory  as 
ftbove  defined,  wherein  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of 
gitxi  in  or  incidental  to  a  process  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing, 
ortdapcing  for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  and  to  which  or  over  which  premises, 
room,  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or 
rootrol:  but  the  exercise  of  such  manual  labor  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the 
^milj-  dwelling  therein  or  by  any  of  them  or  if  a  majority  of  the  persons  therein  em- 
pWfpd  arr  members  of  such  family,  shall  not  of  itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a 
V  rkibop  within  this  definition. 

WCV  CnLDRRN    UNDER   14   AND   CHILDREN    OVER    14    AND    UNDER    16    MAT    NOT    BE 

EMPLOYED. 

5tc.  5*5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  no  child  who  is  over  14  and  under 
1'*  y^'an  of  ape  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  as  required  by  the  four  following  sections 
'•n^)-inij  to  the  child  *s  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
-I  ti^f  English  language,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
^^^Ebfament.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
'  J*  Eo^liflh  language  shall  be  construed  as  meaning  such  ability  to  read  and  write  as 
--  rftjuired  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town 
It  which  mch  minor  lives.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  at 
nfk  pfrfonsi-d  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
:«ir*  vbra  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session, 
r  **•  emplory^Ml  at  work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Bat  atiiKffii  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  shall  be  permitted  to  work  on 
•^tardiy*  bf'tveen  the  hours  of  6  in  the  morning  and  7  in  the  evening  in  mercantile 
»«u^h*3ient^ 

riOVISIOKS  RELATINO  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  MINORS. 

Ssc.  57,  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  foctory,  workshop, 
or  mercantile  establi^ment  unless  his  employer  procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible 
to  til*  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  police  and  inspectors  of 
i»rttntt  and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  and  keeps  two  com- 
plH#  tirts  of  aO  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  on  file,  and  one  conspicuously 
ported  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building  in  which  such  children  are  em- 
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ployed,  and  alao  keeps  on  file  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  all 
minors  employed  therein  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language. 

AOB  AND  SCHOOLING  CBBTIFI0ATB8  OF  IflNOBS. 

Sbc.  58.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if  there  is  no  mix>er- 
intendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee;  bat  no  member 
of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  approve  such 
certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employment  or  the  employ. 
ment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee.  The 
printed  form  of  such  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of 
the  district  police.  No  such  certificate  shall  be  approved  by  any  person  unless  he  ia 
satisfied  that  the  minor  therein  named  is  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  sim- 
pie  sentences  in  the  English  language,  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  lives,  nor  until  such  person 
has  received  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician,  as  provided  in  chapter  502  of  ^e  act 
of  the  year  1906  and  acts  passed  in  amendment  thereof,  or  by  a  ph3rsician  appointed 
by  the  school  committee,  stating  that  said  minor  has  been  examined  by  him  and  in  his 
opinion  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which 
the  minor  intends  to  do:  Provided^  however ^  That  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  may 
be  approved  and  issued  without  a  physician's  certificate  if  there  shall  be  on  file  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  a  written  record  in  regard  to  the  child's  physical 
condition  made  within  one  year  and  the  person  authorized  to  approve  said  age  and 
schooling  certificate  after  having  examined  such  record  shall  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
said  minor  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  the  minor  intends  to  do.  The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  may  ad- 
minister the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  chaiged  therefor. 

Sbo.  59.  An  age  or  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such  minor,  or  by  the 
register  of  birth  of  such  minor  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age 
stated  in  the  certificate,  except  that  other  evidence,  under  oath,  may  be  accepted  in 
the  case  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  section,  decides  that  neither  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  nor 
the  register  of  birth  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  of  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls  given  to  a  child 
who  has  been  an  inmate  of  such  school,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  age  and 
ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lang:uage. 

BMPLOTHBNT  TICKBT  AND  AOB  AND  SOHOOLINO  OBBTOIOATB. 

Sec  60.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  tq  the  person  who  is  authorized  to  approve 
and  sign  it  an  emj^loyment  ticket  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  A  duplicate  of  eadi  age 
and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school 
committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee 
or  superintendent  of  schools,  be  printed  with  such  certificate.  The  employment 
ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate,  shall  be  separately  printed  and  shall  be 
filled  out,  signed,  and  held  or  surrendered  as  indicated  in  the  following  forma: 

Employment  Ticket,  St.  1909,  c.        ,  § 

When  [name  of  minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexion  [6ur  or 

dark]  ,  hair  [color]  ,  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed, 

I  intend  to  employ  [him  or  herj. 

(Signature  of  iDtandlng  employer  or  agent.) 
(Town  or  dty  and  date.) 
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AoB  AKD  Schooling  Certificate,  St.  1909,  c.        .  § 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  Tfather,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian]  of  [name  of 
minor]  ,  and  that  [he  or  sne]  was  bom  at  [name  of  city  or  town!  ,  in  the 

rounty  of  [name  of  county,  if  known]  ,  and  State  [or  country]  of  ,  on  the 

[div  and  year  of  birth]  ,  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian.) 
(Citr  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  of  person  Bigningl  , 

and  maae  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  bv  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  thel^est  of 
rhis  or  herj  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of 
[name  of  minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexionlJtair  or  dark] 

naxr  (color]  ,  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  aco 

therein  certified.  I  hereby  certify  and  am  satisfied  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  si^ht 
aad  can  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  mnguage.  I  further  certify 
that  in  my  opinion  (or  in  tne  opinion  of  the  pnysician  oy  whom  said  minor  has 

been  examined  in  accordance  with  section  58  of  the  above  diapter)  he  (or  she)  is  in 
auffiriently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perforgi  the  work  which  he  (or  she) 
int^^ds  to  do. 

Ihit  certificate  belong  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn|  ,  and  is 

to  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  the  service  of  Ihe  cor- 
poration or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within  30 
days  after  such  time,  it  shall  oe  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there 
u  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  penon  aothorixed  to  approve  and  sign  with  oflBcial  ohamoter  or  authority.) 

(CSy  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word 
"kaguage": 

I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  regularly  attending  the  [name]  public 

evening  echool.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  tho  regular 
attendance  of  said  minor  at  the  evening  school  is  indorsea  weekly  by  a  teacher 
thereof. 

PENALTY  FOR  CBRTIFYINO  TO   FALSE   STATEMENT. 

Whoever,  being  authorised  to  sign  the  foregoing  certificate,  knowingly  certifies  to 
any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

nXBOAL   BMPLOTMBNT  OF  MINORS  AND  DUTIES  OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  61 .  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  whoever  pro- 
rarefl  or,  having  under  his  control  a  minor  under  such  age,  permits  such  minor  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  56  and  57  of  this  act,  shall  for 
ea^h  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
ao<  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  whoever  con- 
tinoee  to  employ  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  said  sections,  after 
bring  notified  thereof  by  a  truant  officer  or  by  an  inspector  of  Stories  and  public 
buOdings,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  while  such  employment  continues  be  pun- 
tthed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
Biore  than  six  months;  and  whoever  forges,  or  procures  to  be  forged,  or  assists  in  forg- 
ing a  certificate  of  birth  of  such  minor,  and  whoever  presents  or  assists  in  presenting 
a  forged  certificate  of  birth  to  a  school  committee  or  to  the  person  authorized  by  law 
tj>  receive  certificates,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  the  school  certificate 
iDi>n tinned  in  section  60,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  62.  Truant  officers  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  estab- 
ItAinents  in  their  several  cities  and  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are 
employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  report  any  cases 
oi  aorh  illegal  emplo3rment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the  district 
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police  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  Inspectors  of  factories 
and  public  buildings  shall  visit  all  factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  establisb- 
ments  within  their  respective  districts  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed 
therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  enter  complaint  i^ainst  who- 
ever is  found  to  have  violated  any  of  said  provisions.  An  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |100. 

S^c.  63.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  warrant, 
any  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  who  is  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  56  and  57  of  this 
act,  and  such  truant  officer  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  police,  district,  or  municipal 
court  or  trial  justice  within  whose  judicial  district  the  illegal  employment  occurs, 
the  evidence  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  illegal  employment  of  any  child  so  appre> 
bended,  and  shall  make  complaint  against  whomever  the  court  or  trial  justice  may 
direct.  A  truant  officer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |100  for  each  offense. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS  AND  INSPECTORS  OF  FACTORIES. 

Sec.  64.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  and  truant  officers  may  require 
that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  factories, 
workshops,  or  mercantile  establishments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  A 
failure  to  produce  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  or  to  a  truant 
officer  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required  by  law  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and  schooling  certificate 
is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  A  corporation  or  other  employer 
or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof  who  retains  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  said  certificate  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  |10  nor 
more  than  |100. 

Sec.  65.  Police,  district,  and  mimicipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections.  A 
summons  or  warrant  issued  by  any  such  court  or  justice  may  be  served,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  or 
by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process. 

illiterate   minors   must  attend   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  66.  While  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  or  town  in  which 
any  minor  *  resides  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  and  who  does  not  have  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  some  per- 
son acting  under  authority  thereof,  certifying  to  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  no  person  shall  employ  him,  and 
no  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  him  to  be  employed  unless  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school;  but  upon  presentation 
by  him  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practising  physician  and  satis^tory 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  superintendent,  to  the  school 
committee,  showing  that  his  physical  condition  would  render  such  attendance  in 
addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  or  school  com- 
mittee shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  his  employment  for  such  period  as  said  super- 
intendent or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said  superintendent  or  school  com- 
mittee, or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  such 
evening  school  which  arises  from  justifiable  cause.    Any  minor  not  holding  sucli 


1  For  law  relating  to  minors  over  14  and  under  10  years  of  age  see  sec.  1,  as  amended,  chap.  44,  R.  L., 
p.  121  of  this  pamphlet,  and  sec.  66,  chap.  514,  aots  of  1909,  p.  125,  of  this  pamphlet. 
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eotxfieAle  tludl  fumiah  to  hia  employer  a  record  of  his  school  attendance  each  week 
vkife  the  evening  school  is  in  senion,  and  when  said  record  ahowa  unexcuaed  absences 
troB  the  mwmann  his  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular  according  to  this  act. 
HMwrar  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thia  sectioii  shall  ferfeit 
aot  man  than  flOO  for  each  offense  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schoola  d  such  city  or 
tovn.  A  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to  be 
eaployed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than 
120  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

FUBuo  BAumrnoN  or  ohildrbn. 

te.  76.  No  person  shall  employ,  exhibit,  or  sell,  apprentice,  or  give  away  a  child 

nder  15  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting  him  in  dancing  on 

th^  0tige,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  (X 

nixD^  or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or  acrobat  in  a  circus,  theatrical 

ezbikidoD,  or  in  any  public  place,  or  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage 

tfaereia;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not  prevent  the  education  of  children 

ia  Tocal  and  instrumental  music  or  dancing  or  their  employment  as  musicians  in 

a  church,  chapel,  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any 

fcsd^  concert,  or  musical  exhibition  upon  the  special  written  permission  of  the 

ttirnr  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town.    Whoever  violates  the 

pmrinoDs  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |200  or  by 

iBprbooiDent  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

^Bc.  77.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show 
IB  which  children  under  15  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats  or  contortionists  or 
ill  my  ieats  oi  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  who  belong  to 
th0'  poblk*  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers  on  the  stage 
m  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such 
chiUreo  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their 
hal-Ui;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  granting  of  special 
prnBiviafi  authorised  by  the  preceding  section. 

uriAanfo  ov  imoBa,  bt  school  coMMrrrBBS,  to  bnoagb  in  cbbtain  oocupations 

IK  crnBS. 

^ccnoa  17,  chapter  65,  Revised  Laws.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen  may 
owe  rfguladona  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  bootblacking  by  minors  and  to 
tSr  ttle  by  minors  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  the  sale  of  which  is  permitted 
^r  Mctkio  15,  and  may  prohibit  such  sales  or  such  trade,  or  may  reqiiire  a  minor  to 
•itftia  hom  them  a  license  therefor  to  be  issued  on  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
mrx  mpdatSona:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  persons  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  the 
citiM  cf  the  <josamonwealth  the  foregoing  powers  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
th#  ac^ool  ronunitteee  of  said  cities.  A  minor  who  sells  such  articles  or  exercises  such 
ta4«  wtlbatit  a  license  if  one  is  required  or  who  violates  the  conditions  of  his  license  or 
sa;  <d  the  piovittons  of  said  regulations  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
91^  far  eadi  ofisnae.  Any  peoon  who,  having  a  minor  under  his  control,  knowingly 
fvatts  Idm  to  violale  the  provisioDs  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  procures  or 
^mfhjt  a  niaor  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  either  for 
m  agent  of  any  other  person  or  of  any  corporation  knowingly  furnishes  or 
I  to  any  minor  any  of  the  articles  above  referred  to  with  knowledge  that  said  minor 
I  to  sefl  said  articles  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  after  having 
msmtd  vritten  notice  from  the  $du)ol  commitUe  that  the  minor  is  unlicensed,  shall  be 
I  by  a  tea  of  not  more  than  |200  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
IVaant  and  police  officers  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

144»»— 14 • 
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BMPLOTMENT  OF  CEBTAIN  BONORB  IK  FACTORIES,  WORKSHOPS,  AND  MERCANTILB  KSTAB- 

LI8HMENT8. 

Chapter  310,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  illiterate  minor  between  the  age  of  16  and  21  years  shall  be  employed 
in  a  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer 
procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town  and  to  the 
district  poUce  and  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  a  certificate  showing 
that  such  minor  is  16  years  of  age  or  over.  Said  certificate  shall  give  the  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  such  minor  and  his  personal  description.  The  printed  form  of  the 
certificate  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be  approved  by 
the  attorney  general. 

ADDmONAL  DUTIBS  OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS  RELATIVE  TO  CARE  OF  INDIOBKT  AND  NEG- 
LECTED  CHH^DREN. 

Chapter  356,  Acts  of  1904,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tniant  officers  in  cUies  and  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  towns,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  them,  to  make  diUgent  search 
throughout  their  respective  cities  and  towns  for  children  under  the  age  of  16  who  are 
suffering  want  through  poverty,  privation,  or  from  the  neglect  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  or  of  any  other  pecsons  having  them  in  charge  or  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  Where  such  children  are  found  without  parents  or  guardians  or  in  chaige  of 
such  parents  or  guardians  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers  or  overseers  aforesaid  are 
unfit  to  care  for  children  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity,  dissolute  habits,  or  poverty, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  overseers  aforesaid  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
care  of  such  children  imtil  proceedings  may  be  had  against  them  if  necessary,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  334  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1903. 

Sec.  3.  Beasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  officers  and  overseers  aforesaid  in 
furnishing  aid  as  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  city  or  town  wherein  the 
persons  have  legal  settlements,  and,  if  they  are  without  settlement,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, after  approval  by  the  State  board  of  charity;  and  notice  in  writing  shall  he  sent 
to  the  place  of  settlement  or,  if  such  p^»ons  are  unsettled,  to  the  State  board  of  charity 
as  is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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9Cflk.  2.  Admisdon  of  Chineae  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer, 
^oc  a.  IMly  fflsak  of  aohool chikfren.   Carottne  L.  Hunt    lOcts. 
|9i«.  4.  The  <**<**"£  staff  of  secondary  sdiools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  educatian,  length  of  expe- 

cknoe,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
lE<Lft.  Stadsdos  of  pubtto,sodety,  and  sobool  libraries  in  1908. 
^«L  6k.  laatmctlon  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monogn^.    Henry 

T.  Baltoy.    15  ots. 
X<K.  7.  I^kdsx  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commisdoner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•!««.a^  A  teacher's prolBSiional library.    Clasrifled Ust  of  100  titles.    5otfl. 
H«L  «.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1906-9. 

Va  lA.  EdnoaHon  for  efBdency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

^Ca  U.  BtatiitiiM  of  State  univenities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educatian  partially  supported  by 
theState.    1906^.    5 cts. 

lOlO. 

9fec  L  The  morfeoMnt  for  reflbrm  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 


It  Ok  a.  Otate  acheol  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decMons  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

ma,  to  Oet  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  ElhoU. 
tlio.  a.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educatian,  1867-1910. 
Bo.  C  The  Nolofflcal  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid. 
K*.  6^  AoBrt^ran  Schoolhouaes.    Fletcher  B.  Dressier. 

fM«  a.  etatistirt  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educatian  partially  supported  by 
the  SUie,  190^10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  soienoe  teaching.   5  ots. 

No.  3.  Opportunities  for  gradaate  stady  in  agriooltare  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Ifonahan. 
*No.  8.  Agencies  ibr  the  improTement  of  teadMfs  in  senrioe.   William  C.  Roedjger.    15  ets. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  oommission  appointed  to  stody  the  system  of  ednoatioo  in  the  pabUo  i 

Baltimore.    10  ots. 
^o.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  ots. 
No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  unireraitieB  and  in  other  instttnticmsof  like  grade  in  the  United 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  anlrersities.   5  ots. 
*No.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  thoee  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  dasns.    6cCe. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1900-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  chfld  study  for  the  years  1906-0. 
*No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.   5  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  ots. 
•No.  14.  Provision  for  exoeptfonal  children  in  the  public  sdUMls.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  I4||itiier  Wltnur* 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres,    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  £.  King.    15  ots. 
No.  Id.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  pubUcations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
*So.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.    Harlan  Updsfrafl.    90  eta. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutfons  of  higher  education  partially  sopported  hy 
the  State.    1910-11. 

1012. 

•No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparatfon  of  rursl-school  teachers.  Fred  Mntehkr  aad  W.  J.Onlg.  6  eta^ 
•No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.    5  cts. 

No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports. 

No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
•No.  6.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegraff.    10  oli. 
•No.  0.  Agricultural  educatfon  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  NutUng. 
fNo.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    [Later  publication,  1918,  No.  13.| 

No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  8.  Mj-ers. 
•No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  eoonomiCB.    10  oti. 
fNo.  11.  Current  educatfonal  topics,  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  cofonkd  New  York.    Wmkm  H.  Kllpatrkk. 
•No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  ots. 
•No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  oommlsBioners  of  the  intematfonal  oommlvioo  on  the  teafjitng  of  math** 

matics.    10  cts. 
tNo.  15.  Current  educatfonal  topks.  No.  II. 

•No.  15.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  8.  Curtis.    5  cts. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  educatfon.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
«No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.    5  cts. 
•No.  19.  Professfonal  distributfon  of  college  and  imiversity  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  cts. 
•No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  ots. 
•No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegraff  and  William  R.  Hood.    5  eta. 

No.  22.  Publfo  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.  W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  laadore  G.  Modca. 

No.  24.  Current  educatfonal  topics,  No.  III. 

fNo.  26.  List  of  pnbUcatfons  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
fNo.  26.  Blblfofptiphy  of  chfld  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebufon  Judd.    5  cts. 
•No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    David  EugMie  Smith  and  Charts 
Ooldsflier.    10  cts. 

No.  30.  Latin-Amerk»n  universities  and  special  sdiools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

No.  31.  Educatfonal  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exoeptfonal  children  and  their  eduoatfon.    Arthur  MacDonald. 
fNo.  33.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1912. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teaohers.    A .  C.  Monahan  and  R .  H.  Wright.    5  eta. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  kmguages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handsohln.    15 cte. 
•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  hi^ier  educatfon  hi  the  United  States.    Geotge  K.  MaoLean.    20  cts. 
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5b.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    February,  1913. 
•No.  6.  A^rinilttira]  instruction  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
*So.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarenoe  D.  Kingaley.    15  cts. 
*So,  S.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  (he  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    16  cts. 

Ke.  9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

Ke.  H).  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1913. 

Ko.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913. 
*No.  U.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*Ko.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Oaorge  D.  Strayer,  chairman.    6  cts. 

No.  14.  Afrtcultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

*No.  U.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1913.    5  cts. 
*No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  Inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.  A  preliminary  inyestigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester, 

Man. 
*No.  IS.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletdier  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
•No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lenons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    15  cts. 

No.!),  mneracy  in  ttie  United  States. 
fNo.  2L  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 

No.  S.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education. 
*No.  S.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Qa.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

I.e.  Branson.    lOots. 
*Xo.  M.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.   Georg  Kerschensteiner. 

Sets. 
*Xo.  36.  Ittdiwtrlal  educatiim  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
*No.  38.  Good  roada  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  S^.    10  cts. 
^e.  37.  Prinn  achools.    A.  C.  Hffl.    10  cts. 

No.  SI.  Exprenions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists. 

No.  39.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Baboock. 
*No.  ao.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
*H*.  3L  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  S3.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
fNo.  SS.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 

No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies. 
*No.  35.  A  list  ofbooks  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 

Xo.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatton  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 

No.  SI.  Economy  of  time  in  education. 

No.  39.  Eknentary  faidustrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohk>.    W.  N.  Halhnann. 
*N«.  M.  Ilie  reorganised  school  playground.   Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 

No.  a.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education. 

*Ni*.  tt.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne.    10  cts. 
^Ce.  O.  Agrfcaltare  and  rural-life  day,  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
*K«.  M.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  ots. 

Ne.  tt.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 

E*.M.  Educational  directory,  1913. 

X».  47.  Teaching  material  In  Government  pubUoations.    F.  E.  Noyes. 

Xo.  46.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr. 

No.  49.  Tba  Farr^ut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.  A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  PhiUips. 

X*.  m.  TlM  Fitchbtirg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R .  McCann. 

Ne.  M.  Etoeatlon  of  the  immigrant. 

Ke.  63.  flisiHary  adioolhouaee.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohk). 

Xe.  n^  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publksttlons,  December,  1913. 

Xe.  64.  Oenntlar  reports  on  industrial  educatkm  in  Germany. 

X».  U.  UgMatlon  and  judicial  decisions  relathig  to  educatkm,  October  1,  1909,  to  October  1.  1912, 
Janwi  C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 

Xa.  66.  Soma  raggestive  features  of  the  Swfas  school  system.    William  Kiiox  Tate. 

Xa.  67.  Elnaentary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
X.L.  Kandel. 

Xa.  SL  Edostional  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

Xa«  m,  BfhIkcrBphy  of  educatton  for  1910-11. 

X«.  Ml  BtetM6ca  of  State  universities  and  other  bistltuttons  of  hl^er  educatkm  partiaDy  supported 
by  the  State,  1913-13. 

1914. 

X«.  I    Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publlcattons,  January,  1914. 
X«.  3  Ompalaory  school  attendance. 
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k— Intiodoetory  ootos.^PablicAtions  of  associations.— General  refBrenoe.— Ednoational  hjs- 
•doofttlooftl  oonditioDs.— Pedagogics  and  didactics.— Edncaticnal  psychology,  Child 
•ady.— Special  meihods  of  instniction.— Special  subjects  of  curricahim.— Kindergarten  and  primary 
idkoeL— Saral  edaoatiai.— Secondary  education.— Teachers:  Training  and  proftosional  status.— Higher 
ednoattno- — ftrhool  admlnistratian.— School  management. — School  architecture. — School  hygiene  and  san* 
flMiioiL— Sex  faygkna.— Play  and  playgrounds.— Social  aspects  of  education.— Child  welf^.— Moral  and 
mitgfaam  •docaUon.— Manual  and  vocational  training.— Professional  education.— Education  of  women.— 
IxBepctaMi  ohOdiea.— LIbnries  and  reading.— Bureau  of  education:  Recent  publications.— New  perl- 
eitiBBli — Pwtodleala  todaaaed  in  this  number.— Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  education. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  foUowing  are  representative  books  and  articles  selected  from 
the  titles  in  the  accompanying  list,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

Monroe,  Cyclopedia  of  education,  volume  5  (6) ;  Graves'  History  of 
education  in  modem  times  (7);  Ward,  Montessori  method  and  the 
American  school  (61);  Betts  and  HaU,  Better  rural  schools  (62); 
Dabney,  Student  body  of  University  of  Cincinnati  (90);  Hibben, 
Type  of  graduate  scholar  (95);  Dutton,  Investigation  of  school 
systems  (106);  Gill,  A  new  citizenship  (111);  Richards,  Study  of 
industries  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  (144);  Grant  and 
Hodg»on,  Case  for  coeducation  (155);  Johnston,  Library  as  a  uni- 
▼endty  factor  (167). 

Of  the  publications  listed,  only  those  named  in  the  section  headed 
' 'Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer, 
or  ID  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
issuing  organization.  A  list  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of 
publication,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,.  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record 
should  be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D  i\ 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 
PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


of  A«wi^^4i^«  medioal  ooUegea.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
thinl  meetti^,  held  at  Chicago,  February  26,  1913.  76  p.  8*».  (F.  C.  Zapffe, 
■ncrvury-treMurer,  (liicago,  111.) 

Cwmmimi  I.  KglMrt  L^firre:  Some  probtoms  of  nwdkml  eduoatloD,  p.  ft-17.    2.  C.  R.  Bardeoi: 
ITIflilMl  lihnnh,  r  Iff  Tft     8.  W.  C.  Bordao:  Medloal ooUef» orfuilntloo,  p.  29-88. 
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2.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  dependent 

peoples.  Report  of  the  thirty-first  annual  conference  .  .  .  October  22,  23, 
and  24,  1913.  Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  Mends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples,  1913.  224  p.  8®.  (H.  C.  Phillips, 
secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 

Contaiiis:  1.  Paul  Monroe:  What  the  Philipphie  school  system  is  doing  for  Fhilippizie  i^needom, 
p.  96-103.  2.  S.  W.  Eckman:  Importance  of  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico,  p.  164-09.  3.  J.  W. 
Osbom:  Limitations  of  educational  liacillties  in  the  Philippines,  p.  174-75. 

3.  National   league    of  nursing   education.    Proceedings   of   the   nineteenth 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  23,  24,  25,  1913. 
Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1913.  114  p.  8°.  (Sara  E.  Par- 
sons, secretary,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Isabel  M.  Stewart:  Report  of  the  committee  iot  iq;>proaching  women's  coUegBS, 
p.  35-38.  2.  Mrs.  E.  F.  8.  Smith:  Factors  of  elimination  in  schools  for  nurses,  p.  64-M.  8.  Amy  P. 
Miller:  Report  of  conference  on  preliminary  teaching,  p.  d&-6S. 

4.  South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-first 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Columhia,  S.  C,  March  13,  14  and  15,  1913. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  State  co.,  printers,  1914.  51  p.  8°.  (L.  T.  Baker,  secretary, 
Columbia,  S.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  C.  Burts:  President's  address,  p.  26-31.  2.  O.  B.  Martin:  Teaching  out  of 
school,  p.  32-35.  3.  J.  E.  Swearingen:  Suggestions  for  improving  the  teaching  profession  in  South 
Carolina,  p.  36-39. 

5.  Vermont  state  teachers'  association.    Report  of  the  sixty-third  annual  con- 

vention .  .  .  Rutland,  Vt.,  October  24,  25  and  26,  1912.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
P.  H.  Gobie  press,  1913.  129  p.  12°.  (Amy  B.  Drake,  secretary,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  S.  Wright:  President's  address,  p.  23-30.  2.  Flexible  grading  and  promotions, 
p.  30-37.  3.  Caroline  M.  Qriswold:  Co-operation  of  parents  and  (eachers,  p.  81-85.  A.  A.  F.  Stone: 
What  business  demands  of  the  schools,  p.  86-fi2.  5.  T.  F.  Collier:  The  history  teacher's  opportu- 
nity, p.  ©3-102.    6.  Mrs.  H.  K.  Whitaker:  What  society  demands  of  the  schools,  p.  109-14. 

GENERAL  REFERENCE. 

6.  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe.    Volume  5.    Pol-Zwi.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xiii,  892  p.     illus.    4**. 
Analytical  indexes:  p.  856-92. 
This  volume  completes  the  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY. 

7.  Graves,  Prank  Pierrepont.    A  history  of  education  in  modem  times.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xv,  410  p.     12*^. 

8.  Kerr,  John.    Scottish  education,  school  and  university,  from  early  times  to 

1908;  with  an  addendum  1908-1913.  Cambridge,  University  press,  1913. 
xvi,  454  p.    8*^. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

9.  Armani,  Tarquinio.    II  liceoginnasio  modemo.    Rivista  d 'Italia,  2:  641-72, 

November  15,  1913. 

Justifies  the  place  of  this  recent  dcTelopment  fai  the  Italian  educational  system. 

10.  Bell,  Clair  H.    Experiences  of  an  American  exchange  teacher  in  Germany. 

Educational  re\iew,  47:  28-56,  January  1914. 

Work  of  the  writer  consisted  In  teaching  conversational  English  to  small  Tohmteer  groaps  of 
boys  from  the  four  highest  classes,  vis,  Untersekunda,  Obersekunda,  Unt«rprima,  and  Oherprima, 
in  the  Musterschule,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Germany.  Says  that  during  his  school  course  the  German 
boy  gains  about  two  years  in  development  over  the  American  boy. 

11.  Corson,  O.  T.    The  Ohio  school  survey.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  63:  1-8, 

January  1914. 
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12.  WbiteboiMe,  John  Howard.    A  national  system  of  education.    Cambridge, 
Univeraity  press,  1913.    92  p.    8''. 
IHscMiS  eondttlopii  and  prpqwcta  in  Knghmd. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

B.  Bruoef  H.  Addington.  New  theories  in  education.  Outlook,  106:  144-48, 
January  17,  1914. 

Claims  that  "thB  nal  trouble  is  that  edooation,  in  the  sense  of  fonnal,  ooosoioas  guidanoe  and 
lMt4uutiop,  does  not  begin  soon  ennngh  ** 

14.  ggmdimeiiy  Tajlor  O.    Value  of  supervised  study.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  27:  194-95,  January  1914. 

15.  How«,  Oliver  H.    Cultural  education.     Education,  34:  320-27,  January  1914. 

ShoiTB  the  adTantagM  of  coltmal  edocaticn,  to  supplement  praotioal  studies.  It  makes  for  the 
deieiopment  of  cfaaneter;  for  a  breadth  of  sympathy  with  life  In  all  its  forms. 

16.  Srouly  PaoL    Le  syst^me  de  concentration  dans  Tenseignement.    (l&tudes 

didactiques)    Ostende,    Belgium,    Bureau   international   de    documentation 
Mucative,  1913.     10  p.    8^.    (Biblioth^ue  Internationale  d 'Education) 

Deacrfbes  a  Netherlandiah  experiment  of  the  "education  tor  life"  type,  similar  to  the  Rook 
Bin  experiment  fai  the  United  States. 

17.  Laixd,    Sinclair.    Meaning    of    experimental    education.    School,    2:  293-07, 

January  1914. 
IS.  W<)lfafiia,  Jidin  T.    The  locus  of  studies.    Educational  bi-monthly,  8:95-105, 
December  1913. 

rialme  that  the  looua  of  atndiea  has  a  twofold  aspect.  In  the  first  place  we  must  see  that  the 
aofalect  flta  into  the  stage  of  growth  of  each  individual  child,  in  the  second  place,  the  locus  of 
studies  farlngs  us  back  to  the  old  practice  of  "Correlation  of  studies." 

19.  Neue  liele  und  wege  der  p&dagogik.  P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:  925-7,  December 
U,  1913. 

Report  of  I>r.  Brahn's  address  before  the  Pidagogiscbe  Zentrale,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  place  current  tendendes  In  pedagogy  historically.    Suggestive. 

Si.  lUinarh,  Theodore.    L'Mucation  ath^nienne  et  T^ucation  frangaiae.    Revue 

p^digogique,  63:  531-56,  December  1913. 
23.  BeppUer,   Agnes.    Popular  education.    Atlantic  monthly,   113:  1-8,  January 

1914. 
Writer  Mys  the  theory  that  ''school  work  must  appeal  to  a  child's  fluctuating  tastes,  must 

altnct  a  ^lOd's  involuntary  attention,  does  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  rising  generation;  yet  it  is 

oplHld  in  hlgfa  plaoes." 

23.  SandafBf  Ft«dexic  W.  The  organization  of  education.  Education,  34:  273-^2, 
January  1914. 

Rnt  arUdB  of  a  series  dealing  with  some  "educational  postulates  and  practical  suggestions  as 
t»  th*  eripBiiiadoa  of  schools." 

tX,  Bmk^  Henry  Bompas.    Education  as  the  training  of  personality;  an  inaugural 

lactore.     Manchester,  University  press,  1913.    38  p.    12^.    (Manchester  uni- 

vetBtty  lectures,     no.  XA'II) 
34.  8prtiig«r,  F.  W.    Fundamentals  in  education.    Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the 

promouoa  of  industrial  education,  4:  37-47,  December  1913. 
Dianaass  the  mabjuot  under  the  following  headings:  ICen  and  women  teachers,  Careers,  Edu- 

oKton,  and  School  trend. 

2i.  VOaon,  Albert.  Does  the  child  start  fair?  Parents'  review,  25:  1-12,  January 
1914 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

&  Do  you  want  one  of  these  [10]  boys?  They  have  been  examined  for  the  Delin- 
emuv  by  Dr.  Crustave  A.  Blumenthal,  vocational  expert  for  the  District  of 
Colmnbla.  He  gives  a  character  reading  of  each.  Delineator,  84:  7,  February 
1S14.    ilhia. 
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27.  Hinkle,  E.  C.    Tests  for  efficiency  in  aritbmelic.    EUucadoDAl  bi-monthly, 

8:  123-35,  December  1913. 
Tells  of  the  Rice  test  and  the  Stone  test  and  gives  results  ot  their  use  in  scune  e^qMriments. 

28.  Kohs,  Samuel  C.    The  Biiiet  test  and  the  training  of  teachers.    Training  school 

bulletin,  10:  113-17,  January  1914. 
The  story  of  training  fifty-eight  teachere  to  use  the  Binet  test. 

29.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.    The  age  of  walking  and  talking  in  relation  to  general  intelli* 

gence.    Pedagogical  seminary,  20:  460-84,  December  1913. 

BlbUography:  483-84. 

30.  Morse,  Josiah.    A  comparison  of  white  and  colored  children  measured  by 

the  Binet  scale  of  intelligence.     Popular  science  monthly,  84:  75-79,  January 
1914. 

Measurement  with  the  Binet  scale,  as  revised  by  I>r.  H.  H.  Qoddard.  Tests  made  by  Alice 
C.  Strong  on  wtdte  and  colored  school  children  of  Columbia,  8.  C.  Concludes  that  "negro  children 
from  6  to  12  and  possibly  15  years  are  mentally  different,  and  also  younger  than  southern  white 
children  of  corresx>onding  age,  and  this  condition  Is  partly  due,  at  least,  to  causes  that  are  native 
orradal." 

31.  Strong,  Alice  C.    Three  hundred  fifty  white  and  colored  children  measured 

by  the  Binet-Simon  scale  of  intelligence:  a  comparative  study.    Pedagogical 
seminary,  20:  485-515,  December  1913. 

Bibliography:  p.  513-15. 

The  children  tested  were  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbia,  B.  C. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

32.  Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.    For  the  story  teller;  story  telling  and  stories  to 

tell.     Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  company,  1913.    261  p.    8** 

33.  ICac  Munn,  Norman.    Diflerentialism;  a  new  method  of  class  self-teaching. 

London,  W.  H.  Smith  &  son  [1913]    27  p.     12** 

34.  Schmidt,  A.     Der  kinematograph  als  sch&diger  und  heifer  in  erziehung  und 

unterricht.     Pildagogische  warte,  20:  1288-96,  December  1,  1913. 

Hostile  to  moving  picturoe  under  preeent  oonditiona.  Suggests  good  films  to  fight  bad,  and 
commends  circuit  films  of  the  "  Society  for  the  spread  of  public  education." 

36.  Sudeley,  — .     The  public  utility  of  museums.    Nineteenth  century,  74: 1211-19, 
December  1913. 
Discusses  the  eduoaUonal  value  of  museums.    From  En^ish  standpoint. 

SPECIAL  SCTBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

36.  Anderson,  Madge.    A  real  school  paper.    School-arts  magazine,  13:  341-47, 

January  1914. 

Tells  of  the  management  and  success  of  the  "Comet,"  issued  by  the  Weet  divlalon  high  school, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

37.  Apple  ton,  R.  B.    Some  practical  suggestions  on  the  direct  method  of  teaching 

Latin.     Cambridge,  W.  Ileffer  &  sons  ltd.,  1913.     83  p.     12**. 

38.  Atherton,    Lewis.     Literary   selections   most   frequently   memorized   in    the 

elementary  school.     Elementary  Bcho<il  teacher,  14:  208-20,  January  1914. 
Statbtics  based  on  an  examination  of  34  selected  state,  county,  and  city  coursea  of  study. 

39.  Bean,  C.  H.     How  English  grammar  has  been  taught  in  America.    Education, 

34:  301-311,  January  1914. 

40.  Booth,  Mary  J.    Material  on  geography  which  may  be  obtained  free  or  at  small 

cost.    Journal  of  geography,  12:  129-51,  January  1914. 

41.  Chubb,  Percival.     The  blight  of  literary  bookishness.     English  journal,  3: 15-27^ 

January  19K. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  oouncil  of  teachers  of  Enflliah  at  the  annual  meatliig  in  Chicago, 
November  2S,  1913. 
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42.  Comxnercial  education  in  eecondary  echools.     School  world,  16:  16-23,  January 
1914. 

ByunKWIum  on  the  organization,  curriculum  and  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  to  pupils  oC 
high  achool  age,  by  eight  men  and  women  in  active  work  in  Enj^ish  secondary  education. 

4S.  Coombs,   F.   E.    Methods  of   teaching  primary  reading.     School,   2:  273-76, 
January  1914. 

CliMinritinn  of  the  general  types  to  ahow  their  development  and  to  allow  comparatire  study. 

44.  Coulter,  Jolin  O.    Organization  and  content  of  high  school  science.    School 

and  home  education,  33:  171-75,  January  1914. 

Statamokt  of  principUs  underlying  a  general  science  course  presented  for  disouiikm  at  the 
Kovember,  1913,  meethig  of  the  Central  association  of  sdenoe  and  mathematics  teachers. 

45.  I>a7,  CHve.    Commercial  and  industrial  history  in  secondary  schools.     History 

teacher's  magazine,  5:  11-16,  January  1914. 

46.  Oezhard,  B.  Smalts.    The  value  of  studying  German.    American  education, 

17:  204-7.  December  1913. 

"A  scholarly  and  practical  discoBion  of  the  subject." 

47.  Qfldatte,  John  K.    An  outline  of  social  study  for  elementary  schools.    Ameri- 

can journal  of  sociology,  19:  491-509,  January  1914. 
4ft.  Guild,  Thacher  H.    Suggestions  for  the  high-school  play.    English  journal,  2: 
637-46,  December  1913. 

Beprinted  from  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  associatian  of  teadiers  of  EngUtti. 

Ohres  a  list  of  some  plays  whidi  hare  proved  sucoeasftal  at  the  Univenity  of  nUnoia  and  the 


49.  KnrtBworth,  H.  X.    The  school  publication  as  a  ^tor  in  art  education.    School- 

arts  magazine,  13:  331-40,  January  1914. 

50.  McKay,  Ethel  H.    The  problem  of  the  primer.    School,  2:  277-63,  January 

1914. 
OotUna  of  a  method  of  using  the  phonic  system  with  the  prioMr  in  *<»«^«pg  reading. 

51.  Xoore,  Xaud.    Reading  and  phonics.     Primary  education,  22:  5-9,  January 

1914. 
SL  Syfordf   EtheL    Music   for   children.     New   England   magazine,    48:  544-46, 
January  1914. 

Making  the  elements  of  music  study  more  interesting  to  dilldren.  Shows  educational  value 
•rneh  study. 

tt.  Tofi«r,  Josephine.  If  Mme.  Monteseori  taught  music,  this  engaging  new 
method,  which  is  phenomenally  successful,  would  probably  be  her  way  of 
doing  it.     Delineator,  84:  16-17,  61,  February  1914. 

The  author  preaents  ''Mile.  Chaasavant,  a  Frenchwoman  who  has  hivented  a  unique  music- 
tssching  method.  The  results  of  the  Chassavant  method  are  to  help  children  to  read  and  execute 
mmk  as  phenomenally  as  Montessori  children  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue.  The  ChaasBk 
viMt  method,  moreover,  is  built  on  Montessori  sense-tndning,  although  developed  independently 
of  tha  Montessori  method.'' 

M.  Trmodlmjf  Kary.  The  unification  of  English  history.  Education,  34:  295-300, 
January  1914. 

■*11ia  chief  danger  in  the  study  or  teanhtng  of  history  is  that  we  become  so  wrapped  up  in  details 
that  ve  lose  the  larger  outlook." 

^^  Wieke,  B.  Der  lehrplan  fOr  den  geeangunterricht.  Archiv  ftir  pftdagogik,  2: 
113-29,  December  1913. 

laalyres  and  critidies  rather  sharply  preeent  German  practice  with  respect  to  music  in  the 
pahUe  schooi  cnrrioulnm. 

M  Toofi^,  duulee  E.  The  other  side  of  the  modem  language  question.  Educa* 
tioD.  34:  316-19,  January  1914. 

saplea  for  laying  the  streai  incur  modem  hmguage  teach  faig  on  acquiring  ability  to  read. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

57.  Binzel,  Alma  L.     Early  education:  the  kindergarten;  the  house  of  childhood;  the 

** exceptional  home."    Eindeigarten  review,  24:  271-83,  January  1914. 

58.  Buck,  Philo  M.,  jr.    Puero  reverentia.    Mid- west  quarterly,  1:  173-86,  Janu- 

ary 1914. 

59.  Fiflher,  Dorothy  Canfield.    The  Monteeeori  manual,  in  which  Dr.  Monteesori's 

teachings  and  educational  occupations  are  arranged  in  practical  exercises  or 
lessons  for  the  mother  or  the  teacher.  Chicago,  The  W.  E.  Richardson  co., 
1913.     126  p.     illus.     8**. 

60.  Pollock,  Horatio  M.     Notes  on  the  development  of  the  Montessoii  system. 

American  education,  17:  268-71,  January  1914. 

Writer  says:  "Although  I  have  profound  admiration  for  the  new  pedagogy  and  its  founder, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  departure  from  cuatomary  methods  is  too  great  to  permit  Its  ready  adop- 
tion in  our  schools." 

61.  Ward,  Florence  Elizabeth.    The  Monlessorl  method  and  the  American  school. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xvi,  243  p.    iUua.    12°. 

RURAL  EDUCATIOir. 

62.  Betts,  George  Herbert  and  Hall,  Otis  Earle.     Better  rural  schools.    Indian- 

apolis, The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1914]    12  p.  1.,  512  p.    illus.    8**. 

Contents.— Part  I.  Tbedemand  (or  better  rural  sohools.— Part  n.  The  curriculum  of  the  rural 
school.— Part  III.  The  teac'ier  and  the  rural  school.— Part  IV.  Consolidatioiif  and  rural  school 
efficiency.— Part  V.  Rural  school  administration.- Part  VI.  The  outlook  for  rural  education. 

Bibliography:  p.  491-97. 

63.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.     Politics  and  the  country-school  problem.     Educational 

review,  47:  10-21,  January  1914. 

Advocates  the  subordination  of  the  district  school  system,  the  erection  of  the  county  as  the  unit 
for  school  administration,  and  the  absolote  elimination  of  party  politloB  from  Ihe  management 
of  the  schools.  Writer  says  that  U  tah  and  Maryland  offer  fine  examples  o  f  a  good  system  of  aoun^ 
scliool  organization.  Recommends  also  the  supervisory  system  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  Minne- 
sota plan  for  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  districts. 

64.  Oulter,  Horace  M.  and  Stone,  J\ilia  M.    The  rural  school,  its  methods  and 

management.     Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  and  company  [*'1913] 
xi  p.,  1 1.,  365  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.     12**. 
Contains  "References."    "A  working  library  for  coimtry  schools":  p.  136-142. 

65.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Educational  extension  through  the  rural  social  center.    Edu- 

cation, 34:  283-94,  January  3914. 

Chapter  from  a  forthcoraing  book,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Ginn  <fe  co.,  and  entitled  "Play 
and  recreation  in  the  oprn  country."  Describes  various  activities  such  as  stAiool  exhibitions,  exten* 
sion  lectures,  institutes  and  Chautauquas,  civic  debates,  libraries,  etc. 

66.  Dadisznan,  S.  H.    Maniial  training  in  the  country  school.    Industrial-arta  mag- 

azine, 1:  22-24,  Januar>'  1914. 

Shows  how  manual  tminiug  in  the  ConaoUdated  school  of  RoUo,  Tlltnoig,  ia  meeting  the  needs 
of  tlie  rural  community. 

67.  Evans,  C.  £.    Training  teachers  for  rural  service.    Texas  school  magazine,  16: 

12-15,  January  1914. 

68.  FarweU,    FarriB    Thaxter.     Village    improvement.     New    York,    Sturgis    dc 

Walton  company,  1913.  xi,  3G2  p.  illus.  12®.  (Farmer's  practical  library, 
ed.  by  E.  Ingersoll.) 

Bibliography:  p.  3oO-5*;. 

Includes  cliapters  on  Eduoational  and  co-opecative  work.  The  publle  aobAol,  Boys'  axKl  giite* 
clubs,  and  Tlay  for  yoting  and  old. 
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O.  Hayes,  D.  W.  The  normal  achool  and  the  rural  problem.  American  school- 
master, 6: 433-48,  December  1913. 

Pttpv  rmd  btiore  tba  Joint  meettog  of  theDcpartmaotsof  nonnal  schools  and  of  rural  aad  agri- 
oatUicml  odnoAtlon  of  the  National  education  association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1913. 

Tb«  article  "pneents  a  problem  of  special  importance  at  the  present  time,  suggests  what  can 
b*  dome  on  the  part  of  teachen'  ^lining  schools  towards  its  solution,  and  indicates  what  is  now 
bdnc  dMM  In  this  direction.'' 

?0.  "g^yfc^j  Win  T.    Taking  the  higji  school  into  the  country.     Popular  educator,  31: 
2Al-bO,  January  1914. 
TeUs  of  the  work  of  L.  R.  Alderman  in  Oregon. 

71.  Bea^an,  ChapeU  B.    Linking  the  school  with  the  home  and  community. 

Xinmal  instructor,  23: 15-16,  January  1914. 
Shows  what  a  poor  rur&l  community  at  Linvilie,  Louisiana,  has  done  for  its  schools. 

72.  St.  Clair,  David  P.     The  rural  life  engineer  and  his  work.    American  review  of 

reviews,  49:  73-80,  January  1914. 
DtKribes  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  secretaries  or  rural-life  engineers.    Illustrated. 

73.  Schuster,   Sarah  J.     Regeneration  of  the  rural  school.     School  centur>',  9: 

2(M-€,  January- 1914. 
Discoases  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Superintendent  of  schools.  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
Al»o  fai  CathoUc  school  Journal,  13: 319-13, 319,  January  1914. 

74.  Threadgill,  Mrt.  John.    The  traveling  library  commission  and  the  rural  nchools. 

Oklahoma  Bchool  herald.  21:  12-13,  December  1913. 

75.  WoTPack,  J.  P.    The  opportunity  of  the  country  teacher.    Journal  of  education, 

79:  35-37.  January  8,  1914. 
This  article  is  th>m  an  address  piveo  before  the  Arkansas  state  teachers'  association  at  Little 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

76.  Allen,  I.  X.    Some  experimenta  in  high  school  instruction.     School  review,  22: 

2M4.  January  1914. 

Kxpsrimenta  m  teaching  elementary  scienoe  in  the  Wichita  high  school,  Eans.  Condusfon 
dnvn  (hat  high  school  inltruction  must  be  "intensifled  rather  than  extensified,  or  problemized 
nlh«r  than  topklxed." 

77.  Bola,  John  A.    The  organization  of  a  large  high  school.     School  review,  22: 

1-11.  January  1914. 

Deaerlbea  peooMS  of  organisation  of  the  Eastern  district  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Draws 
ttw  foOowiog  eanehttian:  *'Promotfon  by  subject  does  not  necessitate  small  classes,  nor  classes 
ODersB  in  siaa.  If  riasiir  are  of  unilbrm  size,  a  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  can  be  taught 
vtthoat  overarvwding  flawew  and  without  oTerworking  teachers." 

78l  Xaphia,  Chaxles  O.  A  decade  of  growth  in  secondary  education  in  the  South- 
em  Btatee.     High  school  quarterly,  2:  80-87,  Januar>'  1914. 

X  paper  read  before  the  Associatfon  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states 
at  tu  anmal  meeting  held  at  Knoxvflle,  November  5-m,  1913. 

^.  8t#wart,  Joseph  8.  Report  of  the  Southern  commission  on  accredited  schools, 
Knoz%ille,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7th,  1913.  High  school  quarterly,  2:  99-104,  January 
1914. 

TBACHBRS:  TRAININO  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

*  The  ArkanA««tate  normal  school.     ArkauAas  teacher,  1:  7-11,  December  1913. 
*1    Jaatrow,  Hedwif.    Entschftdigimg  der  wegen  verheiratung  aus  dem  amte 
rheidenden  lehrerinnen.    Lehrerin,  30:  297-99,  December  20,  1913. 
Peoaiaa  r%hti  of  womeo  adiool  teachers  who  leave  the  profession  to  get  married.    Givei>  tables. 

ft2   XaAadrvWy  IHlUAin.    The  joy  of  teaching.    Journal  of  education,  78:  625-26, 
Dfrvnber  18.  1913. 
*25r— 14 2 
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83.  New  York  state  teachers'  association.     Report  on  a  professional  code  of 

ethics  for  teachers,  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  committee,  George 
M.  Forbes,  chairman.    American  education,  17:  272-75,  January  1914. 
Also  in  School  bnlletfii,  40:  73-74,  Deoember  1013. 

84.  Recommendations  of  the  Ohio  school  siirvey  on  certification  of  teachers.     Ohio 

teacher,  34:  197-98,  December  1913. 

85.  Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.    The  dead  line.    Some  teachers  die  before  they  are  ready 

for  burial.     Pennsylvania  school  journal,  62:  284-87,  January  1914. 

Claims  that  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  lapse  of  study  means  lapse  of  efficiency  and  ultimately 
innooQous  desuetude,  if  not  mental  stagnation  for  both  teachers  and  pupHs. 

86 .  Victoria  university  of  Manchester,  D  epartment  of  education.    The  d  emon- 

stration  school  record  no.  II.    The  pursuits  of  the  Felden  school.     Ed.  by  J.  J. 
Findlay.    Manchester,  University  press,  1913.     xxxiii,  283  p.     front.,  plates. 
8°.    (Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  no.  LXXV.     Educational 
'  series,    no.  VII) 

87.  Young,  Bose.    Guilty  of  motherhood.    Good  housekeeping  magazine,  58:  27-359 

January  1914. 

Married  women  as  teachers.    Conditions  in  schools  of  New  York  city. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

88.  Berendsohn,  Walter  A.    Yon  den  studentischen  gemeinschaft  im  ameriksn- 

ischen  college.     Akademische  rundschau,  2:  162-7,  December  1913. 

An  interesting  and  discriminating  statement  of  certain  phases  of  student  life  at  American  coUeges, 

89.  Boutroux,  fimile.    Science  et  cultiu-e.    Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseigne- 

ment,  33:  385-401,  December  1913. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Graduate  college  of  Princeton  university, 
October  21, 1913. 

90.  Dabney,  Oharles  W.    A  study  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 

nati: a  municipal  university.     National  mimicipal  review,  3:  68-77,  January 
1914. 

91.  Davidson,  Norman  J.    Things  seen  in  Oxford.    London,  Seeley,  Service  &  co. 

limited,  1914.     258  p.    illus.     16^. 

92.  Draper,  Ernest  G.    The  college  man  in  business.     Outlook,  106:  27-30,  Janu- 

ary 3,  1914. 

ConclUBioDs  drawn  from  a  typical  class  in  two  typical  institutkMis— Yale  imfv«iBtty  (class 
of  1906),  and  Amherst  college  (class  of  1906). 

93.  Gribble,  Francis.    The  romance  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.     London,  Mills  & 

Boon,  limited,  1913.     268  p.    illus.     12**. 

94.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    The  democratic  organization  of  a  state  university.     Popular 

science  monthly,  84:  91-99,  January  1914. 

Advocatesamongotherthingsalor^errecognitionofthestudentbody.  Says:  "In  all  questions 
affecting  the  real  policy  of  the  university  the  student  body  must  have  a  chance  to  express  ita  delib- 
erate will  in  a  democratic  sort  of  way.''  The  problem  of  the  democratic  participation  by  the 
faculty  in  the  actual  affairs  of  the  university  must  also  be  solved. 

95.  Hibben,  John  O.     The  type  of  graduate  scholar.     Educational  review,  47:  1-9, 

January  1914. 

Discusses  the  determining  forces  in  the  academic  world  to-day,  which  tend  "to  constitute  a 
definite  tj-pe  of  graduate  student." 

96.  Johnston,  J.  B.     UiiiverBity  organization.     Science,  n.  s.  38:  908-18,  Decem- 

ber 26,  1913. 

Discusses  what  the  writer  considers  to  be  the  proper  form  of  university  urganlxatton,  and  how 
it  can  be  approached  in  our  state  universities. 

97.  Jones,  Adam  Leroy.     The  work  of  the  committee  on  undergraduate  admismon^. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  16:  27-39,  December  1913. 
To  be  concluded. 
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9%.  Jones,  E.  B.  Constance.    Girton  coUef^e.     London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1913.     63  p. 
illus.     8**    (Beautiful  Britain  series) 

99.  Z^owelly  A.  Lawrence.    Measurements  of  efficiency  in  college.    Journal  of  edu- 

ration,  78:  851-52,  December  25,  1913. 
Addrva  before  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  prei>aratoi7  schools. 

100.  XatthewB,  W.  K.     Some  features  of  higher  education  in  Germany.     Methodist 

re^-iew,  63:  74-90,  January  1914. 

Coadodes  that  the  school  system  and  the  methods  of  instniction  in  Oermany  are  calculated  to 
bec»t  dependence  on  authority  rather  than  indei>endence  and  freedom  of  action. 

101.  Perrott,  George  St.  John.     Reminiscences  of  Oxford.     Quarterly  journal  of 

the  University  of  North  Dakota,  4:  154-63,  January  1914. 
An  aoooimt  of  experiences  at  Oxford  **  by  one  of  her  sons.'' 

102.  Salisbergy  Paul  von.    Deutsche  kulturarbeit  im  ausland.     1.  Das  Deutsch- 

Slidamerikaniache    institut.     Hochschul-nachrichten,   24:   39-40,   November 
1913. 

Deacrfbet  the  "German  South- American  institute,"  a  German  educational  organization  with 
branches  in  most  of  the  South  American  states.  The  Institute  has  close  affiliations  with  the 
Unlyenity  of  Bonn  and  the  Technical  school  at  Aachen. 

103.  Bteams,  Harold  E.    The  confessions  of  a  Harvard  man.     Forum,  51:  69-81, 

January  1914. 

Concluded  from  December  number.  Harvard  life  from  the  inside.  Criticises  what  he  terms 
*<the  lack  of  vigorous  intellectual  discipline."  Thinks  a  general  culture  is  still  a  man's  best 
training  for  any  special  work.  Deplores  "the  steady  growth  of  modem  utilitarian  ideals  at 
Harvard." 

104.  Bterena,  W.  LeConte.    Academic  student  elections.     Science,  n.  e.  39:  91-94, 

January  16,  1914. 

Obevervatfcnu  on  F.  C.  Ferry's  article.  Some  tables  of  student  hours  of  instruction,  in  Science, 
n.  a.  3S:  684-»,  October  24, 1913. 

106.  Vaon,  John.     Early  collegiate  life.     Cambridge,  W.  Ileffer  and  sons  ltd.,  1913. 
286  p.     12^ 

R«latc«  to  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge  university. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

106.  Datton,  Samuel  T.    The  investigation  of  school  systems.     Educational  review, 

47:  57-64,  January  1914. 

Writer  aays:  "Instead  of  appointing  a  commission  to  report  publicly  on  city  schools,  it  would 
•Mtn  far  better  to  cbooee  some  one  or  two  very  competent  persons  as  ad  vtoors  to  the  school  system, 
my  lor  a  perfcxl  of  five  years,  giving  them  proper  salary  and  letting  them  make  confidential 
npartm  to  the  board,  from  time  to  time,  on  such  matters  as  seem  to  them  to  need  special  atten- 
tkm  ...  It  would  prevent  tha  exploitation  of  personal  opinions  and  that  playing  to  tha 
Catl#ries  whkh  ia  so  likely  to  occur,  etc.'' 

107.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Office  of  special  inquiries  and 

raports.  Memorandum  on  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  certain 
European  countries  and  American  states.  London,  Printed  under  the  author- 
ity of  H.  M.  Stationery  oflice,  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1913.  75  p. 
8*.  (Imperial  education  conference  papers.  11) 
10f$.  MmmdBf  George  H.  A  heckling  school  board  and  an  educational  stateswoman. 
Survey,  31:  443-44,  January  10,  1914. 

Planuaes  the  re-election  of  Mrs.  EUa  Flagg  Young  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
Chkmgp. 
IW.  Weet,  Herbert  8.    Elimination,  retardation,  and  non-promotion.    American 
erhool  board  journal.  48:  9-11,  G5,  January  1914. 

**  Thlt  paper,  which  fbnned  the  basis  of  an  extended  discussion  before  the  New  York  Counctt 
at  aopertnteodents,  presenta  one  of  the  flivt  working  echemes  for  reducing  retardation,  etc.,  which 
I  found  practical." 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

110.  Gill,  Wilson  L.    The  boye'  and  girls*  republic;  text-book  of  the  art  of  citizen- 

ship.   Philadelphia,  American  patriotic  league  [1913]    100  p.    illus.    12°. 

111.  A    new   citizenship.     Democracy   systematized   for   moral   and   civic 

training.     Philadelphia,  American  patriotic  league  [1913]    268  p.     illua.     12°. 

Introduction  by  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

The  book  undertakes  to  show  how  pupil  self  government  has  been  developed  and  snooeBSfully 
applied,  and  how  the  work  which  has  already  become  both  national  and  intonationAl  may  be 
further  developed. 

112.  liUgrg,  Charles  H.    Home  work  and  the  school.    South  Dakota  educator, 

17:  8-10,  December  1913. 

The  author  believes  in  home  tasks  for  pnpUs  to  a  limited  extent,  but  thinks  they  should  be  such 
that  they  will  chime  in  with  the  interests  and  the  harmonies  of  the  home  life. 

113.  The  use  of  a  score  card  in  appraising  class  work.    School  review,   22:  57-60, 

January  1914. 

Gives  samples  of  cards. 

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECTURE. 

114.  Keene,  Charles  H.    The  effect  of  conditions  of  schoolroom  heating  and  venti- 

lating on  schoolroom  attendance.     School  review,  22:  20-25,  January  1914. 

Conditions  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  described.  Makes  a  plea  for  thorough  ventilation.  Shows  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  open-air  schools. 

115.  Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    School  ventilation  in  New  York  city.    American  journal 

of  public  health,  3:  1158-75,  November  1913. 

Results  of  a  study  of  existing  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  schools,  made  by  Prof.  Charles 
Baskerville  and  the  writer,  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  school  inquiry.  Thirty-two  typical  exam- 
ples of  schools  were  selected  for  examination. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

116.  Bumham,  Willicun  H.    Mental  hygiene  in  the  school.     Mind  and   body, 

20:  387-91,  January  1914. 

Head  at  the  fourth  International  congress  on  school  hygiene,  August  1913,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

117.  Foster,  N.  K.    The  Oakland  system  of  medical  supervision.    American  edu- 

cation, 17:  208-11,  December  1913. 

118.  Greenwood,  Axthur.    The  health  and  physique  of  school  children.    West- 

minster, P.  S.  King  &  son,  1913.    xv,  96  p.    tables,  charts.    8^. 

An  anthropometric  study  of  British  school  children,  published  by  the  Ratan  Tata  foundation, 
School  of  economics,  University  of  London. 

119.  Kohnky,  Emma.    Preliminary  study  of  the  effect  of  dental  treatment  upon  the 

physical  and  mental  efficiency  of  school  children.    Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  4:  571-78,  December  1913. 

"  The  method  of  equal  groups  was  employed  and  check  tests  were  made  \xpon  children  of  the 
same  ability  who  had  no  dental  treatment.  The  gain  of  the  treated  group  oonstitotes  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  dental  treatment  in  the  schools." 

120.  McKeag,  Annft.  Jane.    The  conservation  of  the  child's  energy.    Child- welfare 

magazine,  8:  163-66,  January  1914. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  tha  facts  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
last  two  decades  in  regard  to  moihods  of  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  powers  and  energy 
of  the  child  in  the  schoolroom. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

121.  Foerster,  F.  W.    The  sense  of  shame.     Do  sex  cnisadi^rs  forpet  its  importance? 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  62:  247-49,  December  1913. 
Reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

122.  BCahn,  Clarence  W.     Sex  education  for  school  children.     School  science  and 

mathematics,  14:  54-(j3,  January  1913. 
Outlines  a  course  for  sex  education. 
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PLAT  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

123.  Playground  and  recreation  aasociation  of  ATnffriy4v.  Year  book.  Play- 
groand,  7:  371-409,  January  1914. 

Olves  statistics  ol  the  cities  that  "played"  last  year. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

}2i.  Smott,  Edward  C.  The  Bchoolhouse  as  a  crime  contributor.  Bulletin  of  the 
American  academy  of  medicine,  14:  383-87,  December  1913. 

By  "acboolbotiae''  the  writer  means  "the  entire  complex  of  material  surromidings  and  physical 
txruigemfints  malrlng  up  the  immediate  environment  of  the  typical  public  school.  **  Urges  use  of 
sefaool  hnfldtngB  Itir  dric  and  social  purposes.  Writer  has  nteranoe  to  the  increasing  number  of 
non-social  fttlmum  and  sot  to  criminal  tendencies  osually  recognised  as  snch  by  the  law. 

125.  IfacadaTn,  BUaabeth.    The  univerBlties  and  the  training  of  the  social  worker. 

Hibbert  journal,  12:  283-94,  January  1914. 

Describes  oondltions  in  England.  Bays  that  funds  are  needed  lor  endowments  to  estabikh 
schools  tar  social  science  on  a  sound  basis. 

126.  New  Year  goak  in  social  work  .  .  .  1914.     Survey,  31:  349-59,  December  27, 

1913. 

Review's  the  prospective  programmes  of  social  organizations  for  the  year  1914.  Discusses 
child  labor,  recreation,  social  settlements,  rooational  education,  sex  education,  mental  hygiene,  etc 

127.  Perry,  Clarence  xVrthur.    The  social  centers  of  1912-13.     New  York,  Depart- 

ment of  recrnation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1913]    8  p.  illus.     8®.     (Publica- 
tion no.  Rec.  135) 

PrcMnts  inibnuatSon  regarding  ''{iractically  all  of  the  cities  which  had  definite  undertakings 
of  a  social  center  diaracter**  during  the  year. 

1^  Shields,  Thomaa  Edward.  An  international  movement  for  home  education. 
Catholic  educational  review,  7:  4S-56,  January  1914. 

The  author  speaks  especially  of  the  Fourth  International  congress  for  home  education  to  be 
brid  in  Philadelphia,  September  1914. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

13.  The  uplift  book  of  child  culture;  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
Ben  B.  lindsey,  Alice  R.  Northrop,  Gustavo  A.  Blumenthal,  Eli  W.  Weaver. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Uplift  publishing  company  [1913]    xi,  425  p.    illus.    8**. 
Covers  a  wide  range  of  juvenile  Interests-^intellectual,  physical,  moral,  vocatiooal,  etc. 

IX.  Waite,  Bdward  F.  The  physical  basis  of  crime:  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
judge  of  a  juvenile  court.  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine, 
14:  3H8-90,  December  1913. 

BeocnuDaods  medical  inspection  of  8<diools,  etc. 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

-f  Cope,  Henry  F.  Co-operation  on  the  campus.  Religious  education,  8:  441-46, 
r>fcember  1913. 

Glm  a  possible  ideal  of  co-ordinatloo  In  religious  work  based  on  the  four  factors  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  local  church,  the  chnrdi  worker,  and  the  Christian  associatksi. 

VH  xniott,  Harrison  8.  A  suggested  curriculum  for  voluntary  Christian  education 
groupf  in  roUeges  and  universities.  Religious  education,  8:  463-69,  Deoem- 
hn  1913. 

''Tf^tatfre  report  of  a  Tommittee  of  the  Council  of  North  American  student  movements,  with 
the  co^ifvfBtloa  of  varkxis  leaders  acquainted  with  the  student  field." 

l->   Fxmjaer,  Nannie  L.     Relating  the  child  to  the  community  through  the  school. 

Pilgrim  teacher,  30:  84-88,  February  1914. 

8«Dd«j  aoAiool  work.    Newer  methods  of  instruct Icn  described . 
114  Johiiaonf  Prmnklin  W.    The  problems  of  boyhood :  a  coiu'se  of  ethics  for  boys  in 

llrt-  Sunday  Pchool.     Biblical  world,  43:  29-32,  January  1914. 
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135.  Kent,  Charles  Foster.    The  Bible  and  the  college  curriculum.    Religknifl 

education,  8:  453-58,  December  1913. 
Gives  the  proposed  ooUege  cnrrioolnm  ooorses. 

136.  [Symposium  on  the  educational,  religious,  and  social  activities  of  the  Young  men's 

Christian  association]    Association  men,  39:  169-210,  January  1914. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

137.  Abercrombie,  John  W.    Vocational  education.    Speech  in  tbe  House  of  repre* 

sentatives,  October  2,  1913.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913. 
16  p.    8*^. 

With  refiorenoe  to  the  proposed  Joint  resolatioQ  proridlng  for  the  appointment  of  %  oommisskii 
to  coDsider  the  need  and  report  a  plan  for  national  aid  for  yooatiooal  ednoaticn. 

138.  Adkins,  Frank  J.    A  counterblast  against  vocationism.    School  world,  16: 

9-12,  January  1914. 

139.  Black,  Byland  M.    The  cultural  element  in  vocational  training.    American 

schoolmaster,  6:  449-56,  December  1913. 

Address  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  teachers'  ^tam^t^^, 

140.  Fuller,  Bobert  J.    Cooperation  between  the  National  education  aasodation 

and  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    School 
review,  22:  12-19,  January  1914. 

141.  Henderson,  Wilson  H.    A  program  for  vocational  education.    Industrial-arts 

magazine,  1:  6-8,  January  1914. 

Claims  that  hi  the  program  for  vocational  education,  there  is  no  one  unit,  scheme  or  coone 
-which,  will,  by  itself,  solve  the  problem.  The  vocational  school,  continuation  sdiool,  and  co-opera- 
tive school  and  shop  course  each  has  its  place,  and  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  shoir 
their  relative  values  as  agents  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

142.  Hatterson,  Emma  B.    Shall  we  teach  household  arts  in  our  schools?    Educa- 

tion, 34:  312-15,  January  1914. 

143.  Oflenhauer,  B.  E.    Vacation  earnings  of  high  school  boys.    Ohio  educational 

monthly,  62:  625-26,  December  1913. 

Gives  statistics  showing  the  labor  and  earnings  of  the  high  sdiool  boys  of  Bandusky,  Ohio,  for 
the  vacation  period  of  1913. 

144.  Biohards,  Charles  B.    How  shall  we  study  the  industries  for  the  purposes  of 

vocational  education?    Vocational  education,  3:  159-68,  January  1914. 

A  valuable  study  in  which  the  author  *< points  out  the  ends  to  be  sou^t  in  making  a  sorwy 
of  the  industries  of  a  commtmity  and  gives  a  form  of  classification  for  securing  the  desired  result." 

145.  Boberts,  William  M.    The  development  of  part-time  education  for  apprentices 

in  Chicago.     Vocational  education,  3:  197-207,  January  1914. 

A  paper  read  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  1913. 

The  Chicago  experiments  would  seem  to  be  especially  suggestive  to  other  citieB,  owing  to  the 
working  agreements,  which  have  been  brought  about  between  the  labor  unions  and  employers 
in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  apprentice  training. 

146.  Short,  B.  L.    The  West  technical  high  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,     School 

journal,  81:  42-43,  December  1913. 

147.  Wight,  John  G.     Vocational  training  in  village  schools.     School  journal,  81: 

47-49,  December  1913. 

*' Vocational  training  in  city  and  rural  schools  has  been  duly  considered.  Put  there  are  con* 
siderable  village  populations  that  are  neither  urban  nor  ruraL  8ome  of  the  peculiar  problMns 
of  vocational  training  in  sucti  oonununities  are  here  discussed  by  the  late  Doctor  Wight" — 
Editors. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

148.  Baboock,  Kendrio  Charles.    Preliminary  training  for  entrance  into  medical 

schools.    Quarterly  of  the  Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United 
States,  1:  130-34,  January  1914. 
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149.  McLeod»  J.  J.  B.    The  teaching  of  physiology  to  medical  students.    Science, 
n.  e.  39: 51-59,  January  9,  1914. 

Employs  the  t«nn  "physlolofy"  in  the  broad  seoM— to  indade  the  physiOBl,  the  purely  blo- 
ioficaX and  the  ehemina]  pbenomeDa  of  lite.' 

160.  Xoore,  Veranus  A.    The  New  York  state  veterinary  college  at  Cornell  uni- 

i-cndty.    Science,  n.  e.  39: 14-17,  January  2,  1914. 
151.  Oiler,  Williain.    Examinations,  examiners,  and  examinees.     Quarterly  of  the 

Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United  States,  1:  101-14,  January 

1914. 
An  eddnoB  deUvcred  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School 

on  October  1, 1913. 

U2.  Register,  lAjton  B.    A  Paris  law  school  examination.     Univeisity  of  Penn- 
■yl\-ania  law  review,  62:  187-90,  January  1914. 

Ifethodt  of  examination  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Paris  for  degree  of  Ikene*  en 
<ro<l— bachelor  of  laws. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

153.  Beyer,  Thomme  P.    Creative  evolution  and  the  woman  question.     Educa> 

tional  re\-iew,  47:  22-27,  January  1914. 

Writer  eontcnda  that  "feminism  and  its  enterlng-wedge,  woman  soflrage,  do  not  promise 
baaTao,  but  imitflation  for  the  raoe." 

154.  Coartnej,   Janet  E.    Women  as  brain- workers.    Nineteenth  century,   74: 

1284-«3,  December  1913. 
Dletuasaa  the  education  of  women  and  their  work  in  the  woild. 
VSib.  Qraat,  Cecil  and  Hodgson,  Norman.    The  case  for  co-education.    London, 
Gimnt  Richards  ltd.,  1913.    325  p.    12''. 

The  favorable  oondiuions  of  the  authors  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  BngUsh  experiment 
in  QDedueatioB  at  Keswick,  and  subsequently  at  St.  George's,  Harpenden,  extending  over  Id 
jmn.    Two  chapters  on  the  Experience  of  America,  p.  159-200,  are  included. 
156.  Tft%nu*^mn%y^hj  Leta  Btetter.    Variability  as  related  to  sex  differences  in 
adue\*exnent;  a  critique.    American  journal  of  sociology,  19:  510-30,  January 
1914. 
U7.  HjUaj  S .     Der  unterschied  der  geschlechter  und  seine  bedeutung  f Ur  die  jugend- 
erziehung.     Deutsche  schule,  17:  782-90,  December  1913. 
A  «omnsary  of  the  discussions  on  coeducation  at  the  1913  meeting  of  the  League  for  school 


I'V  ICcme,  Jane.    L'6ducation  physique  des  femmee  en  France.    Revue,  24: 

i)01<-7,  December  1913. 
IV^  Ximford,  Vary  C.  B.    The  co-ordinate  college.    The  state's  need  of  it.     Its 

r<e^Iatioo  to  the  university  and  our  system  of  public  education.     Vii^ginia 

,«-)«traat  of  education,  7: 152-53,  January  1914. 
7 His  of  the  demand  in  Virginia  for  a  co-ordinate  college  for  women  aiBliated  with  the  State 

itnnvstty  ai  Charlottesville. 

lA  Tliwin^,  Charles  Franklin.     Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Collie  for  women 
ni  W<wt«fn  reeerve  university  for  its  first  twenty-five  years,  1888-1913.     Cleve- 
land. O  ,  The  Western  reserve  university  press,  1913.    60  p.  incl.    front. 
2  pi.     8^. 
(  Qvw-title:  The  oo-ordinate  system  in  the  higher  ednoation. 

BZCEPTIONAL  CHILDRBN. 

.<!  Bameit,  Vary  O.  Young  delinquents:  a  study  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
»4iool»;  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  Ix>ndon,  Methuen  &  co.  ltd. 
tlfllSJ    xiv,  222p.     12**. 

Th»  nvolt  of  IhsqiMot  attendaneas  at  chfldren's  courts,  and  of  visitA  to  some  ao  or  ao  schools 
lo  Fnglsml.    Contains  a  rteim^  of  the  report  of  the  Departmental  oommittee  of  1911,  p.  179-301. 
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162.  Hartwell,  E.  C.    A  small  city's  experiment  with  unusual  children.    American 

school  board  journal,  48:  15,  January  1914. 
Describes  an  experiment  made  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  schools  of  Petoakey,  Michigan. 

163.  XcMurtrie,  Douglas  C.     Bibliography  of  the  education  and  care  of  crippled 

children.  A  manual  and  guide  to  the  literature  relating  to  cripples,  together 
with  an  analytical  index.  1st  ed.  New  York,  D.  C.  McMurtrie,  1913.  xii, 
99  p.    S*'. 

164.  Rogers,  A.  C.    The  desirability  of  early  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  in  children^ 

and  mental  tests  as  an  aid.  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  61: 
2294-97,  December  27,  1913. 

Gives  tests  for  defective  children;  the  Binet-Simon  method.  Distinguishes  mental  deficiency 
in  children,  and  like  curable  conditions,  from  insanity.    Classification  of  defectives. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

165.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    The  making  of  an  American's  library.    IV.  The  boy  and 

the  book.     Bookman,  38:  531-37,  January  1914. 

166.  Hassler,  Harriot  E.     School  reading  lists,  correlated  with  the  course  of  study 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Grades  3-8.  Queens  borough 
public  library  bulletin,  2:  4-16,  November  1913. 

167.  Johxiston,  William  Dawson.    The  library  as  a  university  ^tor.     Library 

journal,  39:  10-15,  January  1914. 

Address  delivered  November  7,  1913,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  univer- 
sities, held  at  the  University  of  lUlnols,  Urbana,  III. 

168.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    Report  of  the  Committee  upon 

home  reading.  November,  1913,  Chicago,  111.,  National  council  of  teachers 
of  English,  1913.     16  p.     8°. 

Contains  a  classified  list  of  books  for  home  reading  of  high-school  pupils. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

169.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany.    Washington,  1913.     75  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  54) 

Contents.— I.  The  system  of  industrial  schooling.— II.  Schools  for  builders.— III.  Preparatory 
courses  for  master  craftsmen.— IV.  "Meisterkurse"  at  Franklbrt  on  the  Main.— V.  The  Trade 
institute  at  Cologne.— V^I.  Schools  for  fruit-growing. 

170.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    Abstracts  of  papers  read  at  a  public  conference 

under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  committee  of  the  North 
American  civic  league  for  immigrants,  held  at  New  York  city,  May  16  and  17, 
1913.    Washington,  1913.    52  p.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  51) 

171.  The  Farragut  school,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school;  by  A.  C.  Monohau 

and  Adams  Phillips.  Washington,  1913.  23  p.  plates.  (Bulletin,  1913, 
no.  49) 

172.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education,  by  Matthew  R.  McOann. 

Washington,  1913.     28  p.     plates.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  50) 

173.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.     Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.     Washington, 

1913.    40  p.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  52) 

NBW  PERIODICALS. 

Arkansas  teacher.    Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1913.    10  numbers  a  year.    Conway, 

Ark. 
Hawaii  educational  review.     Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1913.     10  numbers  a  year. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
High  school  quarterly.     Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1912.     Published  quarterly.     Uni. 

versity  of  Oeoigia,  Athens,  Ga. 
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IQinoiB  teacher.  \'ol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1913.  Published  monthly.  Illinois  state 
teschen'  association,  Woodstock,  BI. 

Indostiial-arta  zna^asine.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1914.  Published  monthly. 
Bruce  publishing  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Loiusiazia  school  work.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1913.  Published  monthly,  except 
July  and  August.     Baton  Rouge,  La. 

]Gd*west  quarterly.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1913.  Published  quarteriy.  Univer- 
sity of  Nebndai,  Lincohi,  Nebr. 

Rual  educator.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1913.  Published  monthly.  Ohio  state 
university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

StarytellerB'  magazine.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  June  1913.  Published  monthly.  New 
York,  X.  Y. 

Voeatianist.     Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1912.     Published  quarterly.     Oswego,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS  INDEXED  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

Ak»dcmi**he  rundschau,  Leipzig,  Germany, 
.iia^can  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  \.  Y. 
Vintrican  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
.Vmeriran  journal  of  public  health,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Amerit-aii  reA-iew  of  reviews,  30  Irving  place,  Kew  York,  N.  Y'. 
Vmeriiin  arhool  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Vmerican  schoolmaster,  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
\n^\  iur  pidagogik,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
.IrkuuBid  teacher,  Conway,  Ark. 

A«ocLatu.n  men.  124  Esst  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^tJmiic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
C.illnl  world.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
'-•inun.  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I*  'ilKin  of  ihe  American  academy  of  medicine,  Easton,  Pa. 
*'  .l-tin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
'  **if  lie  <Hluciitional  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'  Khfhc  j*Lool  journal,  Milwaukee,  "Wis. 

'^lii- welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
'  .'*umbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  imiversity  press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I»»nDaitor,  Butterick  publishing  company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ix'iiftrhe  schule,  Leipaig,  Germany, 
c^iacaiion.  120  Doylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
£*iucationAl  bi-monthly,  Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 
Eilnaaional  review,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D«iatnUr>'  iKrhool  teacher.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  HI. 
^^%ii«h  journal,  rniversity  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
:  -nim,  2  East  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*  •'.  bouM*keeping  magazine,  381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
'i  *  *.«^  journal,  London,  England,  and  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
E./i,  irh«4  quarterly,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
^Miwy  U«rher*fl  magazine,  McKinley  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Qorharhul-ttirhrirbten,  Munich,  Germany. 

I(dttttnal'ftrt«  magazine,  Bruce  publishing  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
i<«n)al  u(  educution,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ivml  of  educaljonal  psychology,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Journal  of  geography,  Madison,  Wis. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Kindergarten  review,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lehrerin,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Library  journal,  141  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Methodist  review,  Smith  &  Lamar,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mid-west  quarterly,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mind  and  body,  Ilerold  building,  Milwaukee,  "Wis. 

National  municipal  review,  North  American  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  England  magazine,  221  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nineteenth  century,  London,  England. 

Normal  instructor,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  educational  monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ohio  teacher,  Box  326,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  OkU. 

Outlook,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P&dagogische  warte,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Pildagogische  zeitung,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Parents'  review,  London,  England. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  teacher,  14  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Playground,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Popular  science  monthly,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Primary  education,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 

Quarterly  of  the  Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United  States,  Easion,  Pa. 

Queens  borough  public  library  buUetin,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Revue,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  intemationale  de  1  'enseignement,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  Paris,  France. 

Ri vista  d 'Italia,  Rome,  Italy. 

School,  Bloor  and  Spadina,  Toronto,  Canada. 

School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  111 

School -arts  magazine,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  centiuy.  Oak  Park,  111. 

School  journal,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville  and  Chicago.  111. 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 

School  science  and  mathematics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Science,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Survey,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York,  N .  Y. 

Texas  school  magazine,  1304  Commerce  street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Training  school  bulletin,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  law  review,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vocational  education,  Bianual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 
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isoe. 

tXo.  L  £docatiaD  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Anna  T.  Smith. 
•Ko.  2.  Gfrman  \-iew8  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

W  Uliam  N.  lloihnann.    10  cts. . 
*K«L  a.  State  whool  nj-s terns:  Legislatlao  and  judicial  dedslans  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904> 

to  Oct.  1. 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15  cts. 

1907. 

*Ka  L  The  continnatioD  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

^fi  2  AfTicultoral  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell.    15  cts. 

*X<x  t  Th*  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  D.  Maennel. 

<5a  1  T)kB  Hbnfawtitxi  of  pupils  flrom  sdiool.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

^Xo.  L  On  the  trmbxln^  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schooK    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

*So  1  UaI  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

•Nt>.  1  BlbUognphy  of  education  for  1907.    James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

^V  i,  Uudc  education  to  the  United  States  schools  and  departments  of  mu^c.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

•No  3.  Education  In  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*N"  'i  Tb»  apprenticerfiip  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

•Xa  :.  6t»t^  acbool  systenu:  11.  Legislation  and  judicial  dedsions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

l9Us  to  <  >ct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
So.  1  ^tati^t  ir^  of  State  tmiversities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educati(Bi  partially  supported  by  the 

SUtc.     I<*y7-*i. 

1900. 

5'*.  1  Fadllcfe<i  for  study  and  research  in  the  oflkes  of  the  United  Statae  Qovemment  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
No  2,  AdmiMioa  of  Chinese  students  to  American  ooUeges.    John  Fryer. 
"Sft.  1.  IVttuj  mealb  ol  school  children.    Caroliiie  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
*^a.  4.  The  leaefalngstafl  of  seoendary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe- 

fiBMM,  sdvies.    Edward  L.  Thorndika. 
Nft.  k.  Siattatica  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1906. 
^v-  4.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  aru  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  B^l^.    Ucta. 
T^   :.  Intex  to  tbe  ReporU  of  the  Commissiaoer  of  Education,  1887-1907. 
*N'  t.  A  tcttffaer's  profwsional  Ubrary.    Clasiifled  Ust  of  100  Utlea.    5  ots. 
^'*  %  miJtn^raphy  of  educaaon  for  1906-9. 

^t  iiK  E^ocsiiOQ  (or  effidflocy  in  railroad  aenrioa.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•$. .  A   Ataustks  of  Stata  uniT«nitief  and  other  institutiona  of  higtMr  edooation  partially  supported  by 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasTiington,  December  2,  191S. 

Sir:  Xot  only  does  society  attempt  to  prepare  its  youth  for  life, 
for  making  a  living  and  for  effective  service;  it  also  attempts  to 
direct  them,  at  the  end  of  their  school  period,  toward  those  vocations 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  best  fitted  and  to  assist  them  in  finding 
profitable  employment.  In  more  than  one  American  city  this  ha 
considered  a  legitimate  function  of  the  system  of  education.  Because 
of  increasing  interest  in  tliis  subject,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  to  prepare  for  this 
bureau  the  manuscript  submitted  herewith,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  school  and  employment  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany. 

I  recommend  that  it  bo  published,  under  the  title  "The  School  and 

the  Start  in  Life,"  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteeioe. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  START  IN  LIFE. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  GERMANY. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Within  recent  yoai-s  an  unusually  active  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  after-school  careers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  either 
through  graduation  or  through  dropping  out,  leave  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  child-welfare  organizations  of  the  country  have  for  many  years 
labored  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  and  to  safeguard  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  young  wage  earners;  social  and  educa- 
tionid  agencies  have,  through  private  or  tlurough  pubUc  funds,  pro- 
vided for  a  limited  number  of  children,  whose  circumstances  or  whose 
natural  inclinations  pointed  to  some  form  of  industrial  employment, 
opportunities  to  enter,  by  means  of  preliminary  vocational  training 
and  help,  the  higher  levels  of  the  occupations. 

More  recently  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  with  its  vocation 
bureaus,  vocational  information,  placement,  scholarship,  and  follow- 
up  societies,  has  focused  public  attention  on  the  hitherto  scantily 
recognized  responsibiUty  of  the  pubUc  school  for  the  careers  of  the 
children  who  have  left  it  ior  employment. 

This  concern  of  the  schools  for  the  occupational  welfare  of  their 
bojrs  and  girb,  new  in  the  sense  of  the  new  types  of  effort  which  have 
been  organized  to  help  young  people  find  themselves  in  life,  has 
brought  into  the  foreground  certain  questions  of  momentous  impor- 
tance in  school  poUcy  and  administration. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  public  school  toward  the  boys  and  girls 
who  drop  out  from  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a 
work  certificate  ?  What  special  interest  has  the  school  in  the  kind 
of  work  these  children  find  to  do  ?  In  other  words,  should  there  be 
any  further  definite  relation  between  the  school  and  the  child  when 
the  decision  to  leave  is  about  to  be  made,  or  when  the  child  has 
already  left  for  work?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent  shall  the  school 
help  to  provide  and  supervise  employment  for  such  children,  or  to 
famish  information,  counsel,  incentives,  and  opportunities  in  order 
that  the  start  in  hfe  for  that  army  of  boys  and  girls  now  wastefuUy 
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adrift  during  the  transition  from  school  to  work  may  be  made  more 
promising  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  before  thinking  people  not  onl^- 
in  this  country  but  in  other  advanced  countries  also.  They  touch 
not  alone  the  professional  interests  of  the  educator  and  the  efficiency . 
requirements  of  modem  industry;  they  affect  the  very  foundations 
of  our  soc^l  well-being;  they  squarely  direct  attention  to  a  slighted 
national  problem — the  conservation  of  adolescent  youth. 

Interest  in  this  vital  matter  has  of  late  been  quickening.  Signifi- 
cant vocational  experiments  are  under  way  throughout  the  country 
by  school  boards,  teachers'  associations,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
private  societies  started  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
public  schools  and  their  children. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  describe  some  of  the  im- 
portant enterprises  carried  on  by  public  and  private  agencies  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  bo^-s 
and  girls  in  their  start  in  life.  These  countries  have  been  selected 
for  special  inquiry  because  their  work  of  vocational  assistance,  some 
of  it  decades  old  and  much  of  it  still  in  the  early  stages  of  experi- 
mentation, possesses  peculiar  interest  and  suggestiveness  for  workers 
in  similar  fields  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  and  even  view- 
points will  be  found  so  much  at  variance  from  our  own,  oftentimes, 
that  direct  adoption  of  the  schemes  described  will  be  obviously  out 
of  the  question.  Imitation  of  the  foreign  experiment  has  not  been  any 
part  of  the  plan  of  this  inquiry.  Genuine  social  service,  as  every 
experienced  worker  knows,  is  never  a  transplantation;  it  must  grow 
out  of  local  insight  and  necessity.  This,  too,  should  be  pointed  out: 
The  countries  studied  differ  not  only  with  respect  to  one  another  in 
methods  and  policies  of  helping  the  children  vocationally  but  they 
differ,  too,  in  many  details  within  the  various  subdivisions  of  each 
country.  Scotland  does  not  follow  England  nor  does  England  fol- 
low Germany  in  the  work  of  vocational  assistance.  The  work  in 
Birmingham  is  unlike  that  in  London,  while  Liverpool  differs  from 
both.  North  Germany  and  south  Germany  are  widely  apart  in 
both  method  and  accomplishment. 

The  reader,  in  a  survey  of  foreign  experiments,  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  elaborateness  of  machinery  developed;  the  ext-cnt 
and  effectiveness  of. the  national  and  local  support  through  legisla- 
tion and  money  grants;  and  also  by  the  extraordinary  development 
of  volunteer  service  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  who  are  drawn 
from  school,  manufacturing,  commercial,  labor,  civic,  and  social- 
service  groups. 
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II.  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Although  various  Scotch  and  English  towns  have  for  years  been 
carrying  on  some  kind  of  juvenile  advisory  and  placement  work, 
frequently  through  members  of  the  care  committees  established 
primarily  to  supervise  school  feeding,  two  parUamentary  enactments, 
one  known  as  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  passed  in  1909,  and  the  other 
as  the  Education  (Choice  of  Emplojrment)  Act,  passed  in  1910,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  the  present  vocational  guidance 
activities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  two  acts,  with  respect  to 
their  advising  and  juvenile  employment  provisions,  have  been  in 
process  of  appUcation  simultaneously.  Under  their  authority  many 
important  experiments  are  under  way.  The  separate  education  act 
of  Scotland  became  effective  in  1908,  with  the  following  provisions: 

It  shall  b«  lawful  for  a  school  board,  if  they  think  fit,  in  addition  to  any  powers 
already  vc«tfd  in  them,  to  incur  expenditure  and  to  defray  the  same  out  of  the 
wchuoX  fund,  in  carrying  out  or  in  combining  w^th  one  or  more  school  boards  to  carry 
<mt  the  following  objects  (that  is  to  say):  In  maintaining  or  combining  with  other 
bodice  to  maintain  any  agency  for  collecting  and  distributing  information  as  to  em- 
ployments opoii  to  children  upon  leaving  school. 

The  Education  (Choice  op  Employment)  Act,  1910. 
Chapteb  37. 

AS  ACT  To  asalile  oartaln  local  eduoaUon  authorities  to  give  boys  and  girls  infonnation,  advice,  and 
i  with  napect  to  the  choice  of  employment.  [28th  November,  1910.  | 


B^  it  enaeUd  by  the  King^s  most  Excellent  Majesty y  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coyaent 
of  (he  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons^  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled 
amd  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  as  follows: 

V — (I)  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
m  krsi  edncation  authorities  under  section  two  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this 
art  cmikd  the  principal  act),  shall  include  a  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to 
th«  appro\-al  of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  imder  seventeen 
yean  (d  age  aoustance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  by  meane 
of  th^  roUedion  and  the  communication  of  information  and  the  furnishing  of  advice. 

<i>  Tlie  coancil  of  a  county,  and  the  council  of  a  nonconnty  borough  or  urban 
dMrici  within  the  county  who  are  a  local  education  authority  under  Part  HI  of  the 
principa]  act,  may,  as  part  of  their  powers  under  Part  II  of  that  act,  enter  into  and 
carry  into  effect  arrangements  or  agreements  for  the  cooperation  of  the  council  of  the 
htjr^nnih  or  di5trict  with  the  county  council  in  respect  of  the  exercise  by  the  county 
CMcnril  of  their  powers  under  this  act,  either— 

{m)  by  rendering  to  the  county  council  such  assistance  as  may  be  arranged  or 

agreed;  or 
(6)  by  exercising  within  the  borough  or  district,  on  behalf  of  the  county  council, 
all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  that  council  under  this  act; 
and  any  such  arrangement  or  agreement  may,  amongst  other  things,  pro^-ide  for  the 
proportion  in  which  the  expenses  incurred  under  it  are  to  be  borne  by  the  counciL^ 
wxpectirely. 

(3)  The  expenses  incurred  under  this  act  by  any  council  (whether  the  council  of  a 
f^onnty,  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district)  shall  be  defrayed  as  part  of  thr 
ezponiwft  of  that  council  under  section  two  or  section  three  of  the  principal  act,  as  the 
ca«emay  be. 
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2.  This  act  may  be  cited  a.M  the  Education  (Choice  of  Eniph)ymenl)  Act,  1910,  and 
thi«  act  and  the  Education  Act^,  1870  to  1909,  may  be  cited  together  a8  the  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1910. 

Under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act  of  1909,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  combines  many  of  the  functions  of  and  corresponds  to  our 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  was  authorized 
to  make  its  own  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  exchanges  and 
to  estabUsh  such  juvenile  advisory  committees  as  it  thought  fit. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  the  following  general 
regulations  and  special  rules  dealing  wiih  juvenile  employment  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland: 

General    Regulations    Made    by    the    Board    of    Trade    in  Pursuance    op 
Section  (2)  of  the  I^bor  Exchanges  Act,  1909. 

General  regulation^  for  labor  cxrJiange.'i  managed  by  the  Board  of  Drade. 

I. — (1)  Applicants  for  omploymont  through  a  labor  exchange  shall  register  and 
shall  renew  their  registration  there  in  person,  if  they  reside  within  three  miles  of 
the  exchange  or  within  snch  other  dL^tance  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  from 
time  to  time,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  spccitied  district  or  class  of  applicants. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  applicants  not  residing  within  the  a}>ove  limit  of  distance,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  labor  exchangci  may  accept  r<»gi8tration  or  renewal  of  registration 
through  the  post. 

(3)  Applicants  shall  register  upon  a  form  containing  the  particulars  set  forth  in 
the  first  schedule  hereto,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  time  to  time,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  or 
trade  or  class  of  applicants. 

(4)  The  above  regulations  sliall  not  apply  to  ju\  enile  applicants. 

II. — Registration  of  applications  for  employment  shall  hold  good  for  seven  days 
from  the  dato  of  registration  or  for  such  other  period  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from 
time  to  time  direct  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  or  trade  or 
class  of  applicants,  but  may  bo  renewed  within  that  period  for  a  like  period  and  so  on 
from  time  to  time. 

III. — (1)  Any  association  of  employers  or  workmen  may  file  at  a  labor  exchange 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lockout  affecting  their  trade  in 
the  district.  Any  such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form  set  out  in  the  second  schedule 
hereto,  and  shall  be  signed  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  association  for  the  purpose. 
Such  statement  shall  bo  confidential,  except  as  hereunder  provided,  and  shall  only  be 
in  force  for  seven  days  from  the  date  of  filing,  but  may  be  renewed  within  that  period 
for  a  like  period,  and  so  on,  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  If  any  employer  who  appears  to  bo  affected  by  a  statement  so  filed  notifies 
to  a  labor  exchange  a  vacancy  or  vacancies  for  workmen  of  the  class  affected,  the 
officer  in  charge  shall  inform  him  of  the  statement  that  has  been  filed,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  written  statement  thereon.  The  officer  in  charge  in 
notifying  any  such  vacancies  to  any  applicant  for  employment  shall  also  inform  him 
of  the  statements  that  liave  been  received. 

IV. — (1)  The  officer  in  charge  of  a  labor  exchange  in  notifying  applications  for 
employment  and  vacancies  to  employers  and  applicants,  respectively,  shall  undertake 
no  responsibility  with  regard  to  wages  or  other  conditions,  beyond  8uppl>'ing  tho 
employer  or  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  any  information  in  his  possession  as 
to  Ih^'  rate  of  wages  desired  or  offered. 
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1.2}  Copies  or  summaries  of  any  agreements  mutually  arranged  between  associa- 
iwns  of  employers  and  workmen  for  the  regulation  of  wages  or  other  conditions  of 
Ubor  in  any  trade  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  various  parties  to  such  agreements, 
be  filed  at  a  labor  exchange,  and  any  published  rules  made  by  public  authorities 
with  regard  to  like  matters  may  also  be  filed.  Documents  so  filed  shall  be  open  to 
iospection  on  application. 

'  ii  No  parson  shall  suffer  any  disqualification  or  be  otherwise  prejudiced  on  account 
of  refusing  to  accept  employment  found  for  him  through  a  labor  exchange  where  the 
rronnd  of  refusal  is  that  a  trade  dispute  which  afifects  his  trade  exists  or  that  the  wages 
oJCTed  are  lower  than  those  current  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where  the  employment 
is  found. 

V. — (1)  Wliore  an  applicant  for  employment  has  been  engaged  through  a  labor 
pichuige  at  which  h.2  is  r^:istered  to  take  up  employment  at  any  place  removed  from 
the  oxcfaange  or  from  his  ordinary  residence  by  more  than  5  miles  by  the  quickest 
iwt^.  or  by  such  other  distance  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  from  time  to  time, 
nri^  geneiully  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  the  officer  in  chaise  may,  at  hi- 
di^<Tetion,  make  an  advance  to  the  applicant  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  travels 
in^  to  the  place  of  employment. 

i3*  The  advance  may  be  made  at  the  request  either  of  the  employer  or  of  the  ap- 
plictnt.  The  person  at  whose  request  the  advance  is  made  shall  give  such  under- 
uking  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  the  advance  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
•  vnaent  of  the  Treasury,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  either  generally  or  as  regards 
my  specified  district  or  class  of  applicants. 

i%)  No  advance  shall  be  made  where  the  officer  in  charge  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  employment  falls  within  the  terms  of  K^^ulation  IV  (3)  hereof. 

<4)  In  making  advances  care  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  unduly  encouraging  rural 
WborcfB  to  migrate  from  the  country  to  thd  towns  or  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

i5;  The  advance  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  required  to  defray  the  applicant's 
hu^  to  the  place  of  employment,  and  will  be  made  by  the  provision  of  a  ticket  or  pass, 
or.  in  exceptional  circumstances,  in  cash. 

\l. — ^The  officer  in  charge  of  a  labor  exchange  shall  consult  the  central  office  in 
London  beforo  notifying  to  applicants  for  employment  vacancies  at  any  place  outside 
the  Drxtiflh  Islee. 

VIL — (1)  There  shall  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  such  areas  of  the 
roiled  Kingdom  as  they  think  fit  advisory  trade  committees  consisting  of  equal 
mimbets  of  persons  representing  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  consultation  with  such  bodies  and  persons  as 
thpy  may  think  best  qualified  to  advise  them  on  the  matter,  t()gether  with  a  chair- 
au.  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  both  of  the  persons  representing  employers  and  of 
thr'  penoDfl  representing  workmen,  or  in  default  of  such  agreement  appointed  by  the 
(kard  of  Trade. 

t2;  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  advisory  trado  committees  to  advise  and  assist  the  Board 
t4  Trade  in  regard  to  any  matters  referred  to  them  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
BMot  of  kbor  exchanges. 

\^)  The  members  of  an  advisory  trade  committee,  including  the  chairman,  shall 
r«*main  in  office  for  throe  years. 

t4i  Vacmnciefl,  howsoever  caused,  occtirring  in  the  membership  or  chairmanship 
uf  an  advisory  trade  committee,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
m  pnvided  by  subclause  (1)  of  this  regulation  in  regard  to  the  original  appointment 
U  iDembefB  and  chairman.  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  not  hold 
fAx  aKer  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  person  in  whose  place  he 
ii  appointed  would  have  held  office. 

(3)  At  the  request  of  the  majority  either  of  the  persons  representing  employers 
or  u(  the  pennDs  representing  workmen  on  an  advisory  trade  committee  present  at 
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any  meeting,  voting  on  any  particular  question,  ehall  be  so  conducted  that  there  ^lall 
be  an  equality  of  votes  as  between  the  persons  representing  employers  and  the  per- 
sons representing  workmen,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  member.  Save 
as  aforesaid  e\'ery  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting  on  that  question. 

(6)  On  any  question  on  which  equality  of  voting  power  has  been  claimed  under 
subclause  5  of  this  regulation  the  chairman  shall  have  no  vote,  but  in  case  of  the 
votes  recorded  being  equal  he  shall  make  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  may  also,  if  he  think  fit,  state  his  own  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 

(7)  Subject  to  those  regulations  the  procedure  of  any  advisory  trade  committoe 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  committee 
with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

VIII. — (1)  All  applications  for  accommodation  within  the  premises  of  a  labor 
exchange  shall  be  made  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  labor  exchange,  who  shall 
consult  the  advisory  trade  committee  for  the  district.  Any  such  application  diall 
only  be  granted  for  such  purposes  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  committee 
may  approve. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  labor  exchanges  which  were  in  operation  before  the  passing  of 
the  LabOT  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  existing  arrangements  with  regard  to  accommodation 
may  be  allowed  to  continue,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  modified  or  canceled 
hereafter. 

IX. — Subject  to  these  regulations,  special  rules  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  after  consulting  the  board  of  education  so  far  as  regards  England 
and  Wales  and  the  Scottish  education  department  so  far  as  regards  Scotland  and  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  so  far  as  regards  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  registration 
of  juvenile  applicants  for  emploj-ment;  that  is  to  say,  applicants  under  the  age  of  17 
or  such  other  limit  as  the  board  may  fix,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified 
district  or  trade  or  class  of  applicants. 

Special  Rules  with  Regard  to  Registration  of  Juvenile  Applicants  in  England 

AND  Wales. 

Made  in  Pursuance  of  Regulatiofi  No.  IX  of  the  General  Regulations  for  Labor  Exchanges  Managed  by 

the  Board  of  Trade. 

1.  Juvenile  applicants  for  employment  shall  register  on  the  forms  prescribed  in  the 
schedule  to  these  rules,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  therein  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time.  Such  applicants,  or  any  prescribed  class  of  such 
applicants,  may  be  permitted  in  lieu  of  attending  personally  at  a  labor  exchange 
to  register  their  applications  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  recognized  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Forms  containing  such  applicaUons,  if  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  a  labor  exchange,  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  perBOxial 
registration. 

2. — (1)  Special  advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment  shall  be  establi^ed 
in  such  areas  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  think  expedient.  These  committees  shall 
include  persons  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  education  or  of  other  conditions 
affecting  young  persons,  appointed  after  consulting  such  authorities,  bodies,  and 
persons  as  the  board  think  best  qualified  to  advise  them,  and  also  persons  representing 
employers  and  workmen,  appointed  after  consulting  any  advisory  trade  committee 
established  in  the  district  in  pursuance  c^  Regulation  No.  VII  of  the  General  Regu- 
lations, together  with  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  board. 

(2)  Such  labor  exchange  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
such  of  Ilis  Majesty's  iiu^i)ectors  of  schools  as  may  be  dci'ignated  by  the  board  of 
education  may  be  present  at  meeting?  of  the  ej^ecial  ad\  ii-ory  cunmiitteei*,  but  t^hall 
not  be  members  thereof. 
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3.  Subject  to  these  rules,  the  procedure  of  a  special  ad\Tflor>'  committee  for  juvenile 
m^yment  aluill  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  the 
romaitlee  wilh.  the  approval  of  the  board. 

4.  U  jball  be  the  duty  of  a  special  advisory  committee  to  give  advice  with  regard 
u  the  Bianagement  of  any  labor  exchange  in  its  district  in  relation  to  juvenile  appli- 
ciAtP  for  employment, 

5.  Sobiect  to  these  rules  a  special  advisory  committee  may  take  steps,  either  by 
tWsMelves  or  in  cooperation  with  any  other  bodies  or  persons,  to  give  information, 
idvice,  and  assistance  to  bo>'%  and  girls  and  their  parents  with  respect  to  the  choice 
reemployment  ^nd  other  matters  bearing  thereon.  Provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
lad  the  officer  in  charge  oi  a  labor  exchange  shall  undertake  no  responsibility  with 
regard  to  any  advice  oar  assistance  so  given. 

fl. — •'! )  If  &ny  local  education  authority  for  higher  education  whiih  has  or  may 

w  r^uire  statutory  powen  for  the  piu'pose  of  giving  advice,  information,  or  assistance 

ii»  U»y»  and  girls  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment  or  other  matters  bearing 

tihfwm,  flobznita  to  the  board  of  education  a  scheme  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 

tad  the  board  of  edocatioD,  after  ccm^ting  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  approve  that 

'hetiie  with  or  without  modifications,  the  foregoing  rules  ^lall,  so  long  as  the  scheme 

t»  LATzitd  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  education,  apply  to  the  area  of  that 

rxmJ  education  authority  with  the  following  modifications: 

•  **    The  officer  in  charge  of  any  labor  exchange  shall  not  undertake  the  registration 

of  juvenile  applicants  for  employment  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

visioos  of  the  scheme. 

ih    The  special  advisory  committee  for  juvenile  employm^it  shall  take  no  steps 

under  rule  5  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme. 
-  •  The  Ikiard  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  recc^iiize,  in  lieu  of  any  special 
advijiory  committee  established  or  to  be  established  under  these  rules,  an 
ad\'i-ory  committee  constituted  under  the  scheme,  prov  ided  that  such  com- 
mittee includes  an  adequate  number  of  members  possessing  experience  or 
knowledge  of  educational  and  industrial  conditions,  and   thereupon  the 
Bowd  of  Trade  may,  if  the  circumstances  require,  either  dissolve  any  special 
advisory  committee  or  modify  its  ar^  and  constitution. 
I    X*<thing  in  this  rule  shall  affect  the  registration  at  any  labor  exchange  of  vacan- 
'      »-•*<'  J u\  enile  workers  notified  by  employers. 

'   TWve  Tule»  shall  apply  to  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  in  England 

Tar«^  mle^v  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  consultation  with  the  board  of 
*i^  -kXbun  is  puxmance  of  Regulation  No.  IX  of  the  General  Regulations  U^  Labor 
ia  »aa«^F9  toanaged  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Schedule  to  Special  Rules. 

■  "■  '-fc  4«r»  to  ht  inciutkiion  the  form  for  regutration  o/juveniU  applicants/or  employment. 

• .— Aft«ii« Other  names 

i^M^iJbirtk 

»<«i:addrr^ 

^*^e  <rf  i^iX  day  trhool  and  date  of  leaving 

^UfidaH  (JT  cla«  in  which  applicant  was  on  leaving 

^-^thrr  applirani  wae  a  half-timer  before  leaving,  and  if  so,  how  long 

» W»b«^  ^trading  or  i»p»po«ing  to  attend  any  continuation  or  technical  school,  and 
*•  »'.  in  what  course  or  *ubjects,  and  whether  in  the  day  or  evening 
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Employment  or  employments  since  leaving  school: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) , 

Employment  desired 

Whether  willing  to  be  apprenticed,  and  if  so  whether  a  premium  can  be  paid 

Whether  willing  to  take  work  at  a  distance 

Remarks 

The  creation  by  law  of  the  vast  placement  and  advisory  machinery 
under  the  -Board  of  Trade  immediately  presented  a  difficult  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  labor  exchange  officials  and  committees  to 
the  education  authorities,  some  of  which  were  carrying  on  juvenile 
advisory  and  employment  schemes  of  their  own.  The  problem  is  not 
altogether  settled  yet,  although  the  tact  and  cooperative  spirit  on 
the  part  of  both  education  and  Board  of  Trade  authorities  have  done 
much  to  promote  community  of  service. 

The  first  circulars  issued  by  the  two  authorities  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  established  at  the  outset. 
These  pronouncements  have  largely  controlled  the  local  manifestation 
of  vocational  assistance  under  the  two  acts,  although  it  will  be  seen 
later  that  local  initiative  has  been  active  even  to  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  injunctions  of  the  main  office. 

The  board  of  education  circular  is  given  first: 

CIRCULAR  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Board  of  Education, 
WhitehaU,  London,  S.  W.,  August  17,  lint. 

Exercise  of  Powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

Sir: 

1.  I  am  directed  to  refer  to  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1010,  and 
to  the  joint  memorandum  issued  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  3d  January,  1911,  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  between  labor  exchanges  and 
local  education  authorities  exercising  their  powers  under  this  act.  The  board  of  edr- 
cation  desire  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  local  education  authorities  to  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  field  of  activity  open  to  them  under  this  act.  The  board  have 
already  received  a  number  of  more  or  less  detailed  proposals  from  authoritiew  for  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  under  the  act,  and  they  are  further  well  aware  that  in  area.s 
where  no  definite  scheme  is  as  yet  in  operation  nmch  valuable  work  has  boon  and  is 
being  done  by  voluntary  agencies  and  by  individuals  in  giving  advice,  information ,  and 
assistance  to  boys  and  girls  during  the  critical  period  covering  the  end  of  their  schotd 
career  and  the  beginning  and  earlier  years  of  their  employment.  Such  activities, 
however,  though  widespread,  are  as  yet  by  no  means  universal;  and  in  the  oj»inion  of 
the  board  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  in  urban  areas,  and,  where  poKsible,  in  coun  ty 
areas,  local  education  authorities  should  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  act  c»f 
initiating  such  work  where  it  is  not  at  present  carried  on,  of  coordinating  and  organiz- 
ing the  existing  voluntary  agencies  in  a  single  coherent  scheme,  and  of  linking  the 
whole  with  the  work  of  the  juvenile  departmeutn  of  labor  exchange'^  in  such  a  way  that 
the  moral  and  educational  influences,  which  naturally  center  round  elementary  schuol^ 
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ftnd  continuation  achoob,  should  play  their  proper  part  in  the  transition  from  school 
life  to  the  life  of  adult  employment. 

2.  As  ia  indicated  in  the  joint  memorandum  of  the  two  boards,  it  will  generally  be 
found  desirable,  where  an  authority  exercise  powers  imder  this  act,  that  the  detailed 
irork  under  the  scheme  should  be  intrusted  to  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  authority 
and  that  this  committee  should  have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  an  executive  offi- 
cer .  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  i«eruring  thoroughly  adequate  qualifications,  the  board  are  prepared  to  make  annual 
grants  in  aid  of  approved  salaries  paid  to  executive  officers  in  respect  of  duties  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  under  section  1  of  the  choice-of -employment  act .  The 
amount  of  the  board's  grant  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  fixed  amounts  so  paid  in 
i«larieA  Cor  the  mean  amounts,  if  the  salaries  are  subject  to  increments  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  approved  by  the  board),  and  the  maximum  salaries  in  respect  of  which 
fnnt  will  be  paid  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  estimated  number  of 
children  annually  leaving  elementary  schools  within  the  area  or  part  of  an  area  within 
which  the  act  is  in  operation .  For  this  purpose  any  part  of  a  coimty  forming  a  separate 
area  for  elementary  education  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board ,  be  treated  separately. 
The  number  of  children  between  12  and  13  years  of  age  on  the  admission  registers  of 
public  elementary  schools  as  returned  to  the  board  for  1909  will  be  taken  as  the  esti- 
mated number  annually  leaving  the  schools. 

The  salarieo  allowed  will  be  as  follows: 

_-       ,         ,,.,j        u*  ^rt       jio  Maximum  salary  in  respect 

Nmnber  of  children  between  12  and  13 :  of  which  in-ant  will  be  paid. 

Under  500 £50 

500  but  less  than  1,000 100 

1,000  but  less  than  2,000 200 

2,000  but  less  than  5,000 300 

5,000  and  over 400 

3.  It  is  contemplated  that  in  areas  of  average  size  there  will  be  a  special  officer 
asdgned  wholly  to  this  work,  and  that  in  the  larger  areas  the  chief  officer  will  need  the 
^mices  of  an  assistant,  who  should  as  a  rule  be  a  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
•m&ilcr  areas  the  duties  might  be  discharged  by  an  officer  also  engaged  in  other  work, 
•hile  even  in  large  towns  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  distribute  the  duties  between 
two  fiffiren  engaged  for  the  rest  of  their  time;  for  example,  in  work  in  connection  with 
'-i^linuatlon  schools,  instead  of  concentrating  the  duties  in  the  hands  of  one  officer. 
In  all  such  cases  of  part-time  employment,  the  board  would  require  a  proportionate 
part  (4  the  total  salaries  paid  to  officers  so  employed  to  be  allocated  definitely  to  work 
under  the  choice  of  employment  act.  The  grant  would  then  be  payable,  subject  to 
ih^  Hmitations  of  the  total  amounts  set  out  above,  in  respect  of  the  whole  salary  of  full- 
lime  officers  or  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  salary  of  part-time  officers  allocated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  as  the  case  might  be. 

4.  The  board  fully  recognize  that  in  areas  of  differing  size  and  character  the  arrange- 
Bient#  made  for  the  exercise  of  powers  under  the  act  may  vary  considerably  in  points  of 
dHaO.  With  a  view,  however,  to  assisting  authorities  who  may  be  considering  the 
matter,  they  have  prepared  a  draft-outline  scheme  such  as  might  be  used  in  a  county 
b^roogb  of  average  size;  a  copy  of  this  scheme  is  appended  to  this  circular.  It  is  not 
bUaded  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustive,  and  substantial  modifications  of  its  provisions 
will  probably  be  necessary  or  desirable,  especially  in  the  largest  and  smallest  areas,  and 
it  (Miuniies.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  afford  some  guidance,  where  this  is 
dcaircd,  to  authorities  in  making  their  arrangements.  The  board  of  education  are 
fcrth«r  prepared  to  send  one  of  their  officers  to  confer  personally  with  any  authority 
dnmn^  f  urh  aiwtance  in  the  discussion  or  preparation  of  a  scheme  under  the  a<"t. 
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5.  Should  a  scheme  for  a  county  or  any  part  of  a  county  involve  the  making  ol 
arrangements  or  agreements  under  section  1  (2)  of  the  act  between  the  council  of  the 
county  and  the  council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district  being  a  local  education  au- 
thority for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education,  a  draft  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  or  agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the  board  with  the  scheme. 

Draft  Outline  Scheme  for  the  Exercise  of  Powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of 

Employment)  Act,  1910. 

1.  The  authority  will  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of  Em- 
ployment) Act,  1910,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
out  in  the  memorandum  with  regard  to  cooperation  between  labor  exchanges  and  local 
education  authorities,  issued  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  of  education  on  the  3d 
January,  1911. 

2. — (a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  education  committee 
shall  appoint  a  special  subcommittee,  to  be  known  as  the  juvenile  employment  sub- 
committee, and  to  be  constituted  as  follows: members  of  the  education  commit- 
tee;   members  of 

[In  constituting  the  subcommittee  provision  should  be  made /or  securing  an  adequate  number  of  numbers  pofnttfiS' 
ing  experience  or  knowledge  of  educational  and  industrial  conditioru.] 

(6)  The  divisional  officer  of  labor  exchanges  for  the  district  and  the  manager  of 

the labor  exchange  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee, 

but  will  not  be  members  thereof. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  subcommittee,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the 
education  committee — 

(a)  to  arrange  for  suitable  information  and  advice  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 

employment  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls,  directly  or  through  their  parents, 

both  before  and  after  they  leave  school; 
(6)  to  cooperate  with  the  local  labor  exchange  officers  in  registering  applications 

of  boys  and  girls  for  employment,  and  in  selecting  applicants  for  suitable 

vacancies; 
(r)  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  lalnir 

exchange  in  relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment. 

4.  In  carr>dng  out  their  duties  the  subcommittee  shall — 

(a)  take  every  opportimity  of  encouraging  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion after  leaving  the  elementary  school; 

(6)  study  the  conditions  of  employments  as  these  affect  the  prospects  of  boys  and 
girls  and  the  need  and  facilities  for  continued  education;  for  which  piupo«iO 
the  officers  of  the  labor  exchanges  will  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  all  the 
information  in  their  power  with  regard  to  the  prospects  and  conditions  of 
employments? ; 

(f)  use  as  far  as  possible  the  services  of  apprenticeship  committees  and  otlier 
oiganizations  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  individual 
voluntary  workers;  for  which  purpose  they  may,  where  they  think  fit, 
organize  care  committees  or  after-care  committees  of  teachers,  schtK)l  man- 
agers, and  others,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  ia  individual  touch  with 
boys  and  girb  both  before  and  after  they  leave  sch«)ol. 

5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  subcommittee  shall  have  at  its  disposal  the  services 
of  the  director  of  education,  who  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the  following  officers  t*» 
be  specially  appointed  for  this  purp<>se: 

6.  The  work  of  the  subc(»mmittee  in  connection  with  the  regL<t ration  of  api)licaiions 
for  emplojTnent  shall  be  conducted  at  a  central  office  to  be  jointly  establislied  by  the 
authority  and  the  Board  of  Trade  under  tlie  name  of  the  ** Juvenile  Employ- 
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neat  EzdHDge  sod  Bore&a/*  and  to  be  sittukted  in An  officer  or  other 

nprontatiTe-cif  tlie  mfocommittee  shall  be  regularly  available  at  the  exchange  and 
hatna,  in  order  to  interview  applicants  lor  employment  and  to  confer  with  the 
officer  in  chaijre  of  the  juvenile  work  of  the  labor  exchange  before  the  names  of 
iffplicantB  mi^  fmbmitted  to  employers. 

l.—ia)  The  head  teacher  of  each  day  school  shall  furnish  the  subcommittee  at 
t^  pxchaage  and  bureau  with  information  as  regards  the  employment  obtained  by 
tath  pupfl  leaving  the  school,  and  with  a  report  as  to  the  character,  conduct,  and 
dptbilities  of  the  pupil.  The  subcommittee  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
my  rpprirt  m^de  by  a  school  m*edical  officer  on  each  such  pupU,  and  of  any  school 
Rcord  or  leaving  card  given  to  the  pupil  on  leaving. 

(I)  li  any  pupil  has  not,  within  before  leaving,  obtained  suitable 

fsplcyment,  and  the  aspistance  of  the  committee  is  desired  on  his  behalf,  the  head 
teacher  vhall  forward  to  the  subcommittee  an  application  on  the  form  prescribed  in 
t^  arhedule  to  the  special  rules  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  juvenile  i^plicants 
Bade  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  7th  of  February,  1910,  subject  to  such  modifications 
m  Bay  be  made  therein  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time. 

S.  Boys  and  giiia  desiring  employment  who  have  left  school,  but  are  below  the  age 
f-f  IT.  fihall  apply  in  person  at  the  exchange  and  bureau  and  will  be  registered  by  on 
ifcrr  of  the  labor  exchange.  This  officer  will  arrange  for  such  applicants  to  be 
ialcrrirwed  by  the  representative  of  the  subcommittee,  either  at  the  time  of  registra- 
*>•&  •  r  a«  9Mtn  as  possible  thereafter,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  advised  before 
vwamcipf  for  employment  are  brought  to  their  notice,  and  that  the  desirability  of 
OEotinning  iheir  general  education  may  be  impressed  upon  them. 

%.  All  applications  for  employment  which  reach  the  exchange  and  bureau  either 
fnm  the  frhuols  or  from  individual  applicants  shall  at  once  be  made  available  for  the 
iMe  bi>th  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchange. 
10.  The  officer  of  the  labor  exchange  will  be  responsible  for — 

^1^  bringing  the  ^cilitics  offered  by  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  and 

bureau  and  the  utUity  of  its  work  under  the  notice  of  local  employers; 
ih)  registering  all  notifications  of  vacancies  received  from  employers; 
(f)  rabmitting  tr>  employers  the  names  of  suitable  applicants  for  vacancies. 
U    Belnre  submitting  to  an  employer  the  name  of  any  applicant  for  a  vacancy 
a*uA»d  by  that  employer,  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchai^e  will  in  all  cases  in 
vUrk  it  m  pvartirable  C(»nsult  the  representative  of  the  subcommittee  as  to  whether 
tW  employment  offered  is  suitable  for  the  applicant.    He  will  in  no  case  submit  the 
mmt  .if  any  boy  tir  girl  who  is  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  or  other  day  school, 
•c  ka»  Wl  a  day  <irhoc»l  not  more  than  six  months  before,  without  the  express  consent 
*f  thr  aabrTinun  it  tee's  repreeentative.     He  will  also  inform  the  representative  of  the 
mbn«iA]&itie^  as  to  the  manner  in  which  each  vacancy  is  ultimately  filled. 

The  joint  memoraaduin  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  board 
•4  «diir«Uon  referred  to  in  the  preceding  circular  has  laid  the  founda- 
"i^m  of  the  present  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the  juvenile 
'•^ir  exchanges.  While  one  can  not  say  how  long  the  policies  laid 
'Umwix  in  this  document  will  continue  in  their  present  form,  there  being 
»  detennined  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  leaders  in  child-welfare 
•^ork  to  fifciire  to  the  school  authorities  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
•dTisorjr  and  plarement  services  for  those  under  17,  the  probabilities 
*»^^*n  to  be  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  suggestions  substantially 
a*  outliniNl  in  the  following  memorandum  will  be  in  force. 
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Mehobandum  with  Regard  to  Cooperation  between  Labor  Exchanges  and 
Local  Education  Authorities  Exercising  Their  Powers  under  the  Educa- 
tion (Choice  op  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

1.  We  have  had  under  consideration  (a)  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment) 
Act,  1910,  and  (6)  the  Special  Rules  with  regard  to  Registration  of  Juvenile  Applicants 
in  England  and  Wales  made  on  the  7th  February,  1910,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after 
consultation  with  the  board  of  education,  under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and 
printed  as  an  append  ix  to  the  present  memorandum .  *  Under  Uie  new  act  the  counc ils 
of  counties  and  county  boroughs,  as  local  education,  authorities,  are  empowered  to 
make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to 
boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable 
employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of  information  and 
the  furnishing  of  advice.  In  the  special  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  two  alternative 
methods  are  indicated  by  which  information,  advice,  and  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  choice  of  employment  and  other  matters  bearing  thereon  can  be  given  to  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  in  connection  with  the  working  of  labor  exchanges.  Paragraphs 
2  to  5  of  the  rules  make  pro^d8ion  for  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  special 
advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment,  which  may,  as  one  of  their  functions, 
take  steps  to  give  6U(;h  information,  advice,  and  assistance,  but  without  any  respon- 
sibility with  regard  thereto  being  undertaken  by  tlie  Board  of  Trade  or  the  officers  in 
charge  of  labor  exchanges.  Paragraph  6  of  the  special  rules  contemplates  the  case  of  a 
local  education  authority  which  has  and  desires  to  exercise  statutory  powers  for  the 
purposes  of  giving  information,  advice,  and  assistance,  and  provides  that,  where  such 
powers  are  exercised  in  accordance  with  a  satisfactory  scheme,  the  registration  of 
juvenile  applicants  for  employment  shall  not  be  conducted  by  the  labor  exchange 
except  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  special  advisory  committee  so  far  as  the  area  of  the  authority  is  con- 
cerned. The  enactment  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  renders 
it  possible  for  the  procedure  contemplated  by  paragraph  6  of  the  special  rules  t4>  be 
brought  into  operation. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  juveniles  should  be  primarily  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educational  interests  and  permanent  careers 
rather  than  from  that  of  their  immediate  earning  capacities,  and  accordingly  we  urgo 
upon  local  education  authorities  the  desirability  of  undertaking,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  out  in  the  present  memorandum,  the  responsibilities  offered  to  iliem 
by  the  new  act.  We  consider  that  it  is  of  importance  that  these  responsibilities 
should  be  exercised  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  national  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes establislied  under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  the  board  of  education 
will,  therefore,  before  approving  any  proposals  from  local  education  authoriticB  for 
the  exercise  of  their  new  powers,  require  adequate  provision  to  be  made  for  such 
cooperation.  Where  a  satisfactory  scheme  has  been  brought  into  force  by  a  lo*.*al 
education  authority,  paragraph  6  of  the  special  rules  will  operate,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  a  committee  of  the  authority  as  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  advice  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  labor  excliange  for  it«  area 
in  relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment.  There  are  certain  areas  in  which, 
pending  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  already  established,  or  have 
definitely  undertaken  to  establish,  special  advisory  committees  under  paragraphs  2  to 
5  of  the  special  rules,  and  we  presume  that  the  local  education  authorities  for  these 
areas  will  desire  to  continue  the  arrangements  already  made,  at  least  until  some  further 
experience  has  been  gained,  and  will  consequently  defer  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
under  the  act.  So  far  as  other  areas  are  concerned,  tlie  Board  of  Trade  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  steps  for  the  establishment  of  special  advisory  committees  until  after  the 

•  Soo  page  14,  "Special  rules,"  etc. 
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.list  Decwnber,  1911,  except  in  the  event  of  the  local  education  authority  passing  a 
forxnal  reaolution  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  propose  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
the  Chok-e  of  Employment  Act. 

3.  We  recognize  that  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by  authorities  in  working  the  act 
toiiflt  necessarily  be  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  accordance  with  local  con- 
ditions, and  will,  in  particular,  be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  the  labor  exchanges, 
the  districts  of  whidi  are  not  necessarily  coterminoiis  with  the  areas  of  authorities. 
We  think,  however,  that  in  normal  cases  some  such  arrangements  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  paragraphs  are  likely  to  be  found  effective  in  practice  and  may  be 
♦«pecfed  to  insure  a  reasonable  distribution  and  correlation  of  functions  between  the 
jtuthoritiefl  and  the  labor  exchanges. 

4  The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  public  bodies  in  giving  assistance  in  the  choice 
fH  <^mp1oyment  for  juveniles  may  be  regarded  as  having  two  branches.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  task  of  giving  such  advice  to  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  as 
will  induce  them  to  extend  where  possible  the  period  of  education  wid  to  select, 
when  employment  becomes  necessary,  occupations  which  are  suited  to  the  individual 
c&pa^-iticfi  of  the  children  and,  by  preference,  those  which  afford  prospects  not  merely 
(if  immediate  wages  but  also  of  useful  training  and  permanent  employment.  In  the 
^poond  place,  there  is  the  practical  task  of  registering  the  actual  applications  for 
employment  and  bringing  the  applicants  into  touch  with  employers  who  have  notified 
VAcanciee  of  the  kind  desired. 

5  In  any  scheme  of  cooperation  put  forward  imder  the  new  act  the  first  of  these 
tvo  Utsk^ — that  of  giving  advice — should,  we  think,  be  assigned  to  the  local  education 
uithorir>%  with  the  assistance  of  such  information  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects 
€4  particular  kinds  of  employment  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  through 
the  labor  exchanges.  We  think  that  the  authority  should  act  through  a  special 
nib4Y>mmittee,  which  may,  perhaps,  also  be  the  subcommittee  charged  with  the 
vvtpervuian  of  continuation  and  technical  schools,  and  which  should  always  include 
Ml  adequate  number  of  members  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  industrial 
»  well  *M  of  educational  conditions.  In  its  detailed  working,  which  should  include 
rh^  keeping  in  touch  with  boys  and  girls  after  as  well  as  before  employment  has  been 
knttd  for  them,  such  a  subcommittee  will,  we  trust,  utilize  to  the  full  the  services 
a*j«  only  of  teachers  and  of  school  attendance  officers,  but  also  of  voluntary  workers, 
vhoM»  artirities  may  here  find  one  of  their  most  ^'^luable  educational  spheres;  but 
the  wnrk  will  be  of  a  kind  which  depends  largely  upon  skilled  and  effective  organi- 
laiioD.  and  it  will  probably  be  fotmd  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
ihe  rabcommittee  an  executive  officer,  who  will  act  as  its  secretary  and  maintain 
•b«»  daily  cofntAct  between  the  authority,  the  voluntary  workers,  and  the  labor 
•arhan^, 

4  A*  r<i!gards  the  second  of  these  two  tasks,  namely,  the  registration  of  applications 
Kr  esDplo}*ment  and  the  selection  of  applicants  to  fill  vacancies  notified  by  employers, 
Uure  u  need  for  cooperation  between  the  education  authority  and  the  labor  exchange, 
abd  direct  rebtions  ^ould  be  established  between  the  subcommittee  or  officer  of  the 
aatkority  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  labor  exchange. 
Ftc  thin  purpose  it  will  probably  be  found  convenient  for  the  two  officers  to  be  located 
m  the  aame  or  contiguous  buildings.  At  present  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  in 
oomection  with  the  employment  of  children  is  done  at  the  elementary  and  other 
vrhoofa  at  which  the  children  are  in  attendance,  and  no  doubt  this  will  continue 
to  He  the  case,  at  any  rate  so  &r  aa  the  giving  of  advice  is  concerned;  but  we  desire 
to  pafait  out  that  the  notification  of  applications  for  employment  to  a  central  office 
▼iU  increase  the  range  of  vacancies  open  to  any  one  applicant  and  will  therefore 
advance  the  fundamental  object  of  placing  each  applicant  in  the  employment  which 
b*wt  auita  him  and  to  which  he  is  beet  suited.  We  contemplate,  therefore,  that 
•pplioitaoos  for  employment  from  children  still  at  school  will  continue  to  be  received 
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and  entered  upon  the  necessary  cards  by  their  teacher,  but  that  the  cards  will  then, 
generally  ^>6aking,  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  authority's  officer.  The  applicatstms 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  can,  we  think,  most  conveniently  be  rc^ria- 
tered  by  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchange,  but  arrangements  diould  be  made  to  admit 
of  mich  appUcantB  being  inter>-iewed  by  the  authority's  officer  either  at  the  time  of 
registration  or  as  soon  as  possible  after,  as  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully 
advised  before  A-acancies  ior  employment  are  brought  to  their  notice.  All  applica- 
tions received  in  either  of  the  wa>-s  indicated  should  at  once  be  made  a\'ailable  either 
in  original  or  in  copies  for  the  use  both  of  the  education  authority  and  of  the  labor 
exchange.  Notifications  of  vacancies  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  officer 
of  the  labor  exchange,  who  will  furnish  the  authority's  officer  with  information  as 
to  each  vacancy  for  which  he  proposes  to  submit  a  boy  or  girl,  and  with  the  name  of 
any  boy  or  girl  whom  he  proposes  to  submit  for  it.  Information  passing  between 
die  authority'  and  the  lalxH-  exchange  will  natundly  be  held  to  be  strictly  for  the 
purposes  of  their  cooperation.  We  anticipate  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  question 
whether  a  particular  vacanc>'  is  suitable  for  a  particular  boy  or  girl  will  give  rise 
to  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  officers.  It  will,  howe%'er,  probably 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pos9ibi]it\'  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  think, 
dierefore,  that  as  a  rule  the  decision  ^ould  rest  with  the  authority's  representative 
as  regards  any  child  who  is  still  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  or  other  day  sdiool 
or  has  not  left  the  day  school  more  than  six  months  previously,  and  that  as  re^rds 
applicants  who  have  passed  this  limit  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  officer  of 
the  labor  exchange,  who  will,  however,  consult  the  authority's  representative  in 
all  cases  in  which  this  is  practicable,  and  will  in  all  cases  inform  him  as  to  the  manner 
in  whidi  eadi  vacancA*  is  ultimately  filled. 

7.  Should  any  scheme  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education 
under  the  act  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  yr&Ty  these  limits  or  otherwise  to  depart  mat<^ 
rially  from  the  scheme  of  cooperation  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  it  should  l>e 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  special  reasons  uiged  by  the  local  education 
authority  in  support  of  the  proposed  >'ariation.  The  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  then  be  considered  jointly  by  the  two  departments. 

The  acti\itie8  of  some  of  the  earliest  committees  appointed  iii 
accordance  with  the  joint  suggestions  just  presented  may  be  briefly 
summarized,  details  being  resented  for  the  more  extended  account  of 
the  work  in  several  cities  to  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters.  This 
sunmiary  is  based  on  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  called  for 
by  the  following  circular  to  juvenile  ad\Tsory  committee  secretarit*fc> 
issued  in  September,  1911:     (The  summary  follows  the  circular.) 

Bo.\Ri>  OF  Trade  Labor  Kxchanges. 

JVVKNILE    AI>VISORY   CUMMITTKK-*. 

Circular  No.  1. 


As  arranged  at  the  meeting  of  juvenile  a<l\isor>'  committee  scH-retaries  on  May  29, 
reports  were  collected  in  July  from  all  the  coaunittees  already  formed  under  rule  2  of 
the  special  rules  with  regard  to  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  in  Englaikl  antl 
Wales,  and  are  reprinted  with  some  amemlments  in  this  circular.  In  additioa  to  the 
committees  referred  to  below,  juvenile  advisor^'  committees  mt  DubUn,  Bellaflt,  Loa- 
dondenry,  and  Bath  have  now  held  their  first  meetiugB. 
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The  6ni  of  these  circuiaiB,  which  it  U  hoped  to  issue  at  intervals  of  about  three 
moatbfiy  was  intended  to  be  mainly  formal,  and  to  aerve  primarily  as  a  record  of  the 
tcntadTe  nuMnurrw  already  undertaken  to  secure  the  special  treatment  of  juveniles 
hj  the  labor  exchanges  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  throughout  regarded  as  nece»- 
■ry.  Since,  however,  the  more  general  aspects  of  this  question  appear  to  be  fre> 
qoeatly  nusmderBiood,  it  may  be  well  to  preface  the  first  circular  with  a  short  his* 
UvicaJ  account  of  the  question. 

la  section  2  (5)  of  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  advisory  committees;  and  in  Regulation  IX  of  the  general  regulations 
fcir  UU»  exchangee,  made  on  January  28,  1910,  power  was  taken  to  make  special 
mlw  with  regard  to  juveniles  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  education  in  England 
«Mi  Wales,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ta  Ireland.  Ko  ^>ecial  rules  have  yet  been  made  for  Scotland,  but  special  rules  were 
iMoed  for  England  and  Wales  on  February  7,  1910,  and  for  Ireland  on  January  11, 
ItlL  Roles  2-5  in  each  of  these  sets  of  rules  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
■pecial  advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment  with  which  the  present  circu- 
lar is  coocefned. 

la  Soodaod,  however,  since  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  school  boards 
have  had  power  to  spend  money  for  purposes  closely  related  to  the  work  of  a  juvenile 
advisory  committee.  It  was  also  known  when  the  special  rules  for  England  and 
Wales  were  issued  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  similar  powers  being  granted  to  local 
evocation  authorities  in  England  and  Wales;  and  provision  was  accordingly  made 
ia  rule  6  for  the  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  work  of  this  kind  done  by  local 


la  Korember,  1910,  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act  was  passed,  giving 
to  loral  education  authorities  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  appro\'al 
<i  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance 
vith  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and 
the  rMasBonication  of  information  and  the  fumiddng  of  advice;  and  on  January  3, 
:>11.  the  preflident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education 
iased  a  joint  memorandum  outlining  a  scheme  which  provided  for  cooperation 
1*1  wwn  local  authorities  exercising  their  pow«is  under  the  new  act  and  the  Board 
otf  TMe  working  throu^  the  labor  exchanges.  In  this  memorandu m  it  was  suggested 
thtf  piares  where  juvenile  advisory  committees  had  already  been  appointed  would 
pRssflnbly  wish  to  continue  the  arrangement  already  made  at  least  until  some  fur- 
thnr  experience  has  been  gained.  Local  authorities  in  other  places  were  urged  to 
taiifrtake.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  memorandum,  the  respon- 
•i'  <]ities  offered  to  them  by  the  new  act.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
»afofUQ)r'«  that  these  responaibilitiee  should  be  exercised  in  the  fullest  cooperation 
vith  the  national  system  of  labcnr  exchangee,  and  that  the  board  of  education  would, 
WioTP  approving  any  proposals  from  local  education  authorities  for  the  exercise  of 
thrir  new  powers,  require  adeqtiate  provision  to  be  made  for  such  cooperation.  It 
VM  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  take  steps  to  establish  any  further 
jnveiitie  advicory  committees  of  the  existing  type  until  after  December  31,  1911, 
*t«pt  in  places  where  they  had  already  undertaken  to  do  so  or  in  places  formally 
•U-idii^  not  to  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act.  A 
'•Ait*d  number  of  schemes  under  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act  have  been  sub- 
BOtiM  to  the  board  of  education  for  approval,  and  the  first  of  them  has  been  brought 
iitu  working  order  at  Birmingham.  In  the  meantime,  an  interesting  arrangement 
ha*  )t#>ir-n  made  with  the  Edinbuigh  school  board  by  which  all  the  juvenile  work  in 
Edinburgh  is  carried  on  by  a  labor  exchange  officer  working  in  the  offices  of  the 
srhool  board  and  in  cooperation  with  the  school-board  oflkials. 

Thr  Iloanl  ol  Trade  have  from  the  first  recognized  that  the  placing  of  young  pcr- 
*««  III  cmploymeut  entailed  other  considerations  than  in  the  case  of  atlults.    They 
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recognized  that  there  was  need  for  the  provision  of  advice  by  experience*!  pereons, 
and  they  recognized  the  essential  interest  of  education  authorities  in  the  matter  by 
invariably  considting  them  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  juvenile  advisory  com- 
mittees. They  welcome  the  increase  of  powers  given  to  locsl  education  authorities 
by  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act,  and  hope  that  wide  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
them  on  the  lines  of  the  joint  memorandum  in  districts  where  juvenile  advisory 
committees  have  not  been  established. 

Summary  of  Some  First  Reports. 


The  London  juvenile  advisory  committee  haa  appointed  13  local  adviflor>'  com- 
mittees to  work  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  section  of  13  of  the  London  labor 
exchanges. 

These  13  local  advisory  committees  vary  to  some  extent  in  their  methoiln.  buf  the 
following  statements  apply,  generally  speaking,  to  all  of  them. 

They  cooperate  with  teachers  through  the  school  care  committees  appointeil  ))y 
the  education  authority.  Each  committee  contains  two  nominees  of  the  local  con- 
sultative committees  of  head  teachers.  The  teachers  and  care  committees  fill  up 
school-leaving  forms  for  all  the  children  who  leave  school,  whether  they  have  work 
to  go  to  or  not,  and  forward  them  to  the  lalx)r  exchanges. 

Children  are  registered  at  the  labor  exchange  in  whose  area  they  live  (or  1o  which 
the  school-leaving  form  has  been  sent)  by  the  oflUcials  or  by  members  of  the  local 
advisory  committee,  or  by  approved  *' helpers"  of  the  committee.  They  are  inter- 
viewed by  small  rota  committees  consisting  of  two  or  three  members  of  the  local 
advisory  committees,  which  meet  at  all  hours  of  the  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  S*p.  m. 

At  some  exchanges  there  is  a  rota  meeting  every  day.  At  other  exchanges  "set*- 
rotas  meet  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  volunteer  calls  on  most  days  of  the  week  to  assist  the  paid  staff  or  give  advice 
in  cases  of  difficulty. 

WTierever  voluntary  apprenticeship  committees  exist,  the  majority  of  local  a<l  vi8or>' 
committees  refer  cases  of  indentured  apprenticeship  to  them. 

Boys  and  girls  are  advised  by  the  rota  committees.  The  aftersupervisor  keeps 
the  subject  of  continued  education  before  the  minds  of  the  young  people.  The 
London  County  Council  education  committee  has  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  local 
advisory  committees  special  pamphlets  for  each  electoral  division  giving  particulars 
of  all  the  trade  classes  (day  and  evening)  in  London  and  all  the  evening  commercial 
centers  and  evening  schools  in  each  particular  division. 

The  school  care  committees  organize  the  aftercare  iu  cooperation  with  philan- 
thropic agencies.  The  school  care  committees  report  to  the  local  advisory  commit- 
tees twice  a  year  or  oftener  if  desired  as  to  each  boy  and  girl  placed  by  the  exchange. 

The  commercial,  labor,  and  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  viuted 
several  hundred  employers  in  the  ready-made  women's  clothing,  the  building,  and 
the  leather  trades,  and  the  information  obtained  as  to  each  employer  is  filed  at  the 
local  exchange.  General  reports  on  these  trades  are  also  being  supplied.  The 
Stepney  local  advisory  committee  has  issued  a  circular  to  employers  signed  by  20 
local  employers. 

BRISTOL. 

A  meeting  of  head  teachers  and  school  managers  was  held  in  February,  1911,  to 
interest  them  in  the  work  of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  and  to  gain  their  coopera- 
tion. 

A  report  of  every  child  leaving  school  is  sent  in  to  the  secretary.  The  form  for 
receiving  this  is  attached  to  the  Bristol  education  committee's  school  leaving  card, 
which  every  child  receives  when  leaving  school.    1 1  is  filled  \i\y  by  the  head  teacher  a 
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frw  dayi^  before  the  actual  leaving  date  and  ia  detached  from  the  card  aiul  sent  to  the 
»wTetar>\  only  the  address  of  the  labor  exchange  being  left  for  the  child . 

Thbammgement  was  made  to  lessen  the  work  of  the  head  teacher,  so  that  he  or  she 
^uld  only  have  one  form  to  fill  up,  the  slip  being  part  of  that  one  form. 

Vacancy  lists  for  girls  aro  sent  to  the  head  teachers  of  the  girls*  departments  every 
munth.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has  four  representatives  on  the  committee. 
The  education  committee's  ** letter  to  parents"  (issued  to  parents  through  the  head 
i€»cher  when  the  child  leaves  school)  has  a  paragraph  on  the  work  of  the  juvenile 
adrifof)'  committee.  A  placard  has  been  sent  to  every  head  teacher  to  place  in  his  or 
hi*f  school. 

There  is  at  present  no  cooperation  with  factory  surgeons. 

The  children  are  registered  at  the  exchange  only.  They  are  encouraged  to  come  if 
lK«»ibIc  when  the  rota  of  members  is  sitting  but  are  also  registered  at  the  exchange  at 
dny  lime  when  the  oflSce  is  open.  The  teacher's  report  upon  the  child  is  copied  onto 
the  back  of  the  registration  card. 

Members  of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  attend  in  rotas  of  four  every  Saturday 
morning  at  10  and  every  Monday  afternoon  at  3. 

Every  child  is  registered  first  in  the  usual  way  by  the  secretary  and  all  additional 
ifiiormation  obtained  by  the  rota  is  kept  in  an  index  book  of  rota  interviews. 

A  lint  of  \-acanciefl.  with  particiilars  of  each  vacancy,  is  provided  for  the  use  of  each 
member  (rf  the  rota,  and  when  there  is  a  suitable  vacancy  the  child  is  sent  to  apply 
-^trt^t  away  with  the  usual  green  card .  If  there  is  no  suitable  vacancy  at  the  moment 
the  chilli  ia,  of  cx)ur8e,  encouraged  to  come  again  in  a  few  days  to  the  exchange. 

The  parents  of  every  child  leaving  school  are  sent  a  form  on  which  the  days  and 
biHm  are^ven  when  the  rotas  of  members  sit. 

There  are  no  apprenticeship  or  skilled  employment  committees  in  Bristol.  Arrange- 
in<*fitit  are  being  made  to  try  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  existing  societies  which  pay 
prrmiuma  for  apprentices. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  rotas  of  members  to  urge  attendance  at  evening  schools, 
"if  ,  and  the  **  after-care  "  visitors  also  are  iising  all  possible  influence  in  that  direction. 

.Uter-care  has  just  been  started,  and  an  "after-care"  subcommittee  of  the  juvenile 
t'i^iiwy^  committee  has  been  formed. 

To  carry  out  the  work  Bristol  has  been  divided,  according  to  schools,  into  five 
it^rrictD.  Twelve  visitors  have  been  appointed  as  a  start,  nine  of  them  being  mem- 
bfT»of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  and  the  others,  Miss  Dean  e  (lady  supervisor), 
U\»  Tivy  (secretary),  and  one  voluntary  worker. 

To  commence  operations  only  the  children  placed  in  work  since  the  juvenile  advisory 
(vfnuiiaee  started  work  are  being  visited.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  work,  if  pos- 
«ihlf>,  to  every  child  registering  at  the  exchange. 

A  cird  containing  all  the  necessary  information  about  a  placed  child  is  given  to  the 
\iiilor.  a  duplicate  copy  being  kept  by  the  secretary.  The  report  is  to  be  entered  on 
■ikother  card,  of  which  the  visitor  is  provided  with  two  copies,  one  to  be  retained  and 
'he  other  to  be  forwarded  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee.  It  is  suggested  that 
rrporta  ahould  be  sent  in  once  a  quarter. 

1(  ia  intended  that  the  present  staff  of  visitors  should  suggest  for  the  approval  of  the 

Ai*<f-care  "  subcommittee  at  its  next  meeting  names  of  other  visitors  for  their  respec- 
tive ditftrict^.  if  possible  the  names  suggested  to  be  those  of  people  already  interested 
in,  and  with  a  knowledge  of,  the  district. 

No  phiknthropic  agencies  have  as  yet  been  approached. 

A  iubcoaunittee  for  the  cooperation  of  employers  has  been  formed.  The  standard 
'irrular  letter  to  employers  has  been  sent  out  and  followed  in  some  cases  by  a  more 
V^rmm^  letter  from  the  chairman. 

Booki  of  onler  form^  and  forms  on  which  to  notify  vacancies  for  ap])rentices  are  in  use. 
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Inquiries  are  being  made  into  local  industries  and  details  are  being  collected  with 
a  view  to  compiling  books  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  entitled  "Tmdes  for 
London  Boys  and  How  to  Enter  Them,"  and  *'Tradee  for  London  Girls  and  How  to  • 
Enter  Them." 

The  secretaries  of  the  trade  imions  have  been  asked  to  fill  in  forms  giving  detaiL? 
of  employment  in  their  particular  trades,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  is  being 
got  together. 

The  following  suggestion  is  to  be  considered  by  the  committee:  *' Advisability  of 
asking  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  cooperate  in  the  committee's  endeavor  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  children  at  continuation  schools." 

NOTTINGHAM.     ^ 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  labor  exchange  in  Nottingham,  the  local  education 
authorities  had  instituted  an  ex-echolars^  employment  bureau.  This  office,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  resulted  in  some  good  work  being  done.  The  e8tA]>- 
Uhhment  of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  which  includes  two  nominees  of  the 
county  education  committee,  rendered  possible  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
>-ariou8  societies  dealing  with  children  in  the  town.  •  '^-  | 

All  children  are  registered  at  school  on  a  form  which  provides  for  the  child's  incli- 
nation, the  teacher's  A-iew,  and  the  medical  officer's  report  being  briefly  stat?d. 
These  particulars  are  filed  on  cards  at  the  labor  exchange,  and  are  referred  to  if  an<i 
when  the  child  applies  for  emploj-ment.  The  child  is  given  a  card  report  form  which 
it  carrier  with  it,  and  which  is  demanded  by  the  officials  of  the  labor  exchange,  evenii^ 
schools,  and  elsewhere.  -  ^  ^^  m 

Efforts  are  made  to  register  children  some  months  before  leaving  school,  and  thoy 
are  ad\'ised  through  their  teachers  as  suitable  vacancies  are  notified  to  the  labor 
exchange.  • 

All  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  either  with  children  or  employers  are  referred  to  a 
rota  committee  of  the  main  committee.  These  rota  committees  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  A-arying  hours,  and  children  attend  with  their  parents  to  consult  the  committee. 
In  addition,  such  members  as  are  able  attend  during  the  office  hours  to  inspect  and 
advise  on  the  work  and  superintend  the  efforts  of  the  secretary.  Complete  cooperation 
with  the  local  education  authority  has  l>een  secured  on  these  lines,  while,  in  addition, 
the  authorities  of  boy  scouts,  boys'  brigades,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  charity  organi- 
zation society,  and  similar  organizations  regularly  submit  young  children  for  advice 
and  in  other  ways  assist. 

Children's  care  committees  have  been  set  up  with  the  cooperation  of  the  kntil 
managers  at  all  the  larger  schools  in  the  town.  It  is  hoped  that  such  committees 
will  exist  shortly  at  every-  school.  One  of  these  committees  has  enrolled  50  voluntary 
visitors,  while  special  v-isitors  are  also  attached  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee. 

A  letter  to  employers  and  an  explanatory  memorandum  were  sent  out  early  in  the 
year. 

In  addition  the  secretary'  has  addressed  a  numl>er  of  meetings  in  the  town. 

Employers  are  canvassed  r^ularly  by  lal)or  exchange  officers,  and  orders  for  juve- 
niles are  taken  on  a  special  form.  These  forms  insure  that  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  available  in  respect  of  every  juvenile. order,  and  it  is  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  rota 
committee  or  the  contents  communicated  to  the  children. 

Special  conditions. — In  Nottingham  it  is  possible  for  children  to  leave  s(*hool  at  the 
age  of  13.  pro\  iding  they  have  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances  and  can  prove  to 
the  satisfactu)!!  of  the  education  committee  that  they  have  beneficial  and  neceeaary 
employment. 

To  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  children  jroing  into  unsuitable  situatiouR.  each  child 
before  he  is  given  an  exemption  certificate  must  register  at  the  lalwr  exchange. 
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H  b<9  las  not  found  suitable  work  for  himself  and  there  is  none  for  him  at  the  exchange, 
1m  must  retom  to  school  until  a  Buitable  opening  comes.  In  this  way  it  is  posdble  to 
pfvt'eni  children  running  about  ^be  streets  on  the  pretense  of  looking  for  work. 

f^pteial  wort, — The  following  subjects  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
during  the  last  six  months: 

1.  Age  at  which  school  children  should  be  registered.  , 

2.  Small  wages  of  juvenile  workers  and  the  short  periods  they  retain  their  wcnrk. 

3.  Specialized  training  for  the  children  in  the  last  year  of  their  school  career. 

4.  Number  of  children  registered  under  the  age  of  14. 

5.  Inquirioe  into  certain  trades  considered  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  for 

young  persons. 

6.  Report  on  proposed  scheme  for  classes  for  unemployed  boys,  and  training 

cenien  for  girls  in  trades  for  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

7.  Report  on  number  of  children  who  are  wage  earners  while  still  at  school. 

&  The  committee  have  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  cooperation  with  the 
certifying  surgeon  with  a  view  of  following  up  cases  rejected  by  him  for 
physical  incapacity. 

DKWSBURY. 

Ai  tarh  child  leaves  school  the  teachers  inform  the  committee  on  a  special  form, 
wUch  gives  the  name  of  the  firm  employing  the  child  and  the  kind  of  work  to  he  done. 

Tk»  certifying  factory  surgeons  for  the  Dewsbury  district  report  to  the  committee 
OB  rv^Tf  ddld  who  is  rejected  from  employment.  The  secretary  then  visits  each 
child  and  obtains  for  him  or  her  either  suitable  employment  or  medical  treatment  if  nec- 
Sr^'eral  cases  hav-e  occurred  to  riiow  how  necessary  this  work  is.  One  child 
\  to  have  been  working  three  months  after  b^ng  rejected  by  the  doctor,  and 
in  pfactically  every  cms  where  children  have  been  rejected,  owing  to  some  defect 
whirh  a  little  medical  attention  would  remedy,  nothing  had  been  done  until  the  sec- 
ntvy  called.  Every  ctse  notified  of  thb  kind  is  now  receiving  medical  treatment. 
Thffe  dbould  lie  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  edifying  Victory  sur- 
CKOBs  m  every  town  where  a  juvenile  advisory  committee  exists,  as  many  doctors 
kivr  long  reoognizad  the  need  for  some  measure  of  after-care  for  these  children. 

Tb»  secfvtary  visits  every  elementary  school  once  in  three  months  to  register  those 
fUimi  who  have  reached  the  age  of  12  years  and  9  months — that  is  three  months 
WiH9  thsy  can  possibly  leave  school.  As  Dewsbury  is  not  a  very  laige  town,  this 
esly  means  \isiting  two  schools  each  week.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  this  system  of 
i  is  that  it  brings  the  secretary  into  touch  with  every  child  about  to  leave 
When  regist^ng  the  children  the  secretary  is  very  careful  not  to  suggest 
•ttpfefmeat,  hut  points  out  the  advantages  of  remaining  at  school  until  14  years  of 
9.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  this  direction,  as  the  fact  of  registering  the  children 
■art  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  any  encouragement  to  them  to  leave  the  elementary' 
srltooli  at  13  ysars  of  age.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  Dewsbury  do  loa\'e  school 
1  that  age,  and  if  the  advisory  committee  did  not  register  the  children  until  they  had 
nichrd  the  age  of  13,  it  would  be  too  late  to  l>c  of  any  use  to  them  in  advising  them 
m  to  thor  choice  of  employment. 

A  rote  meets  for  this  purpose  once  a  month  at  tho  labor  exchange.  Only  two 
—Hin^i  have  been  held  so  &r,  but  a  good  number  of  parents  have  attended. 

'1»  4fitr-tar€, — The  work  of  after-care  is  ufidertaken  by  a  very  excellent  *'after- 
isf«  comAittee*'  already  in  existence  in  Dewsbury.  Hiis  committee  is  a  school 
*ft*f  H-ajf  committ^^  and  works  in  cooperation  with  the  school  doctor.  The  organiza- 
tu  of  this  comanttee  is  excellent,  there  being  a  visitor  attached  to  each  school. 
Ths  «aetary  of  the  ad^'isory  committee  will  simply  supply  to  each  ^'isitor  a  list  for 
Mt^idiooL 

'2t  Cooperation  unih  philanthropic  agencies. — The  only  organization  of  the  kind 
vhiih  has  l>een  of  any  ser\'ice  to  the  committee  yet  is  the  N.  S.  P.  C.  C.    Their  local 
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inspector  is  notified  iu  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  is  at>le  to  be  of  great  service, 
esperially  with  regard  to  the  children  rejected  from  employment  by  the  certifying 
factory  surgeon.  When  a  case  occurs  where  medical  treatment  is  urgently  needed 
and  the  parents  after  repeated  visits  fail  to  obtain  this,  the  case  is  reported  to  the 
N.  S.  P.  C.  C,  and  usually  one  visit  from  their  inspector  produces  the  desired  effect. 
The  secretary  visits  all  the  large  employers  in  order  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
support  for  the  work  of  the  committee.  Circulars  are  also  sent  out  at  intervals 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  committee. 

HUDDERS  FIELD. 

The  head  teacher  of  e\  cry  senior  school  in  the  district  is  provided  with  a  supply 
of  leaving  cards,  and  the  education  committee  has  issued  instructions  that  one  ia  to  be 
filled  up  and  sent  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  for  every  child  who  leaves 
school.  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  the  cards  at  least  a  fortnight  before  any  child 
leaves.  In  order  that  the  first  suggestion  of  leaving  shall  not  come  from  the  teacher 
to  the  child,  there  is  a  general  instruction  issued  that  all  children  proposing  to  leave 
school  shall  give  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  to  the  head  teacher.  Before  iilliiig  up 
the  leaving  card,  teachers  can  use  what  persuasion  is  possible  to  induce  parents  to 
leave  their  children  at  school  longer. 

Meetings  of  teac  hers  have  been  held  and  addressed  by  the  manager  of  the  exchange, 
who  has  explained  to  them  the  purposes  of  the  advisory  committee  and  asked  for  their 
full  cooperation.  The  teachers  as  a  body  have  expre8s<*d  their  keen  s>Tnpathy  \iith 
the  work. 

The  certifying  factory^  surgeons  have  agret»d  to  supply  a  periodical  list  of  the  children 
they  reject  for  factory'  and  workshop  employment.  to;>cthc»r  with  the  reasons  for 
their  rejection.    Special  attention  will  then  be  devoted  to  such  children. 

The  school  medical  officer  is  also  cooperating  by  giving  reports  on  the  physical 
condition  of  each  <hild,  and  has  arranged  to  give  a  special  report  on  any  particular 
boy  or  girl  when  requested. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  a  leaving  card  from  the  school,  a  circular  is  sent  to  the 
parents  of  the  child,  informing  them  of  the  objects  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
requesting  them  to  consult  with  the  committee  as  to  the  placing  of  their  child,  or.  if 
that  is  inconvenient,  to  send  the  child  to  the  labor  exchange  with  a  special  form, 
which  is  sent  out  with  the  circular,  filled  up,  stating  what  occupation  the  parents 
desire  for  the  child,  and  some  other  particulars. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  is  actually  leaving  and  application  is  made  iK»r8onally  at  the 
exchange,  the  registration  is  entered  on  the  industrial  r^istration  card,  which  is  then 
attached  to  the  school  leaving  card  and  placed  in  the  live  register  and  dealt  with  iu 
the  usual  manner.  I^ter  on  these  two  cards,  together  with  visitors'  reports  and  any 
other  documents  relating  to  the  child,  are  put  into  a  special  envelope  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  fits  into  the  card  register.  The  whole  record  of  (»ach  cliild  is  thus 
kept  together. 

On  every  alternate  Monday  evening  a  rota  of  three  members  of  the  advisory'  com- 
mittee meets  at  the  labor  exchange  te  interview  parents.  The  j)arent8  of  every  cliild 
whose  leaving  card  has  been  received  during  the  fortnight  are  advised  of  this  rota 
meeting  and  are  urged  to  attend  and  consult  the  committee.  Parents  who  can  not 
come  then  may  consult  the  secretary  or  the  manager  of  the  exchange  at  any  time, 
and  they  report  to  the  committee.  If  a  child  comes  at  any  time  without  its  parents 
the  secretary  endeavors  as  far  as  possible  to  ascertain  the  parents'  wishes. 

(I)  Every  head  teacher  is  supposed  in  the  fir.st  instance  to  recommend  each  child 
leaving  school  to  continue  his  or  her  education  at  a  continuation  school,  and 
to  suggest  suitable  cours<»s  for  the  work  he  or  she  is  likely  to  enter  upon  or  is 
specially  fitted  for. 
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i2t  In  sending  out  the  circular  to  parents  on  receipt  of  the  leaving  card  from  school 
the  exchange  incloees  a  pamphlet  supplied  by  the. education  committee 
jd^-ing  full  detaib  of  the  continuation  classes.  The  circular  states  that  any 
further  information  will  readily  be  supplied  at  any  time. 
v-V.  The  committee  decided  that  every  boy  and  girl  leaving  school  should  be 
\  isited  at  least  once,  whether  placed  through  the  cxchango  or  not,  in  order 
that  the  advisability  of  encouraging  their  children  to  attend  suitable  con- 
tinuation classes  might  be  impressed  upon  the  parents. 
i4'  The  rota  committee  urges  all  parents  who  come  before  them  to  attend  to  the 

continued  education  of  their  children. 
'3  Tiub  officials  at  the  exchange  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  recommend 

the  continuation  schools,  and  display  posters  in  the  waiting  rooms. 
i»li  The  after-care  \'i8itor8  are  strongly  urged  to  recommend  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools.    Arrai^ments  are  in  hand  for  next  winter  session  to  get 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  children  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance 
at  the  evening  schools,  and  these  will  be  visited  by  the  after-care  visitors. 
iTi  The  after-care  \^tors  are  being  organized  into  district  committees,  each  with 
an  evening  continuation  school  as  its  center,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  each 
committee  to  feed  that  school  with  l>oys  and  girls,  and  to  overlook  the 
att**ndance  and  progress  of  such  boys  and  girls. 
\^'  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  insure  that  one  visit  shall  bo  paid  in  September 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  evening  classes  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  has 
left  school  during  the  year  and  to  every  juvenile  r^;istered  in  the  exchange 
daring  this  year. 
'•'t  At  the  end  of  each  evening  school  session  a  report  is  sent  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  number  of  attendances  and  progress  of  every  Ijoy  and  girl  who 
has  attended  the  schools.    The  back  of  the  school  leaving  cMd  is  specially 
printed  and  ruled  for  entering  these  reports,  and  if  attendance  has  not  been 
made,  or  has  been  irregular,  or  the  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory,  after- 
rare  viidtors  can  be  requested  to  pay  special  attention  to  such  cases  and 
r'Ddea\'or  to  secure  better  results  in  the  next  session. 
!••   It  has  been  found  that  certain  Band  of  Hope  and  Sunday  school  meetings  are 
held  on  the  same  evenings  as  the  evening  schools  are  open. 
The  committee  is  conferring  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  other  bodies  responsible,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  such 
overlapping  in  future  sessions. 
Tb»  aficT-care  visiU)r8  have  been  enrolled  by  the  after-care  subcommittee  of  the 
•iv«  fT  cf»nimittee.     Special  circulars  were  sent  out  to  all  day  school  teachers, 
'uAaj  frhf»ol  teachers,  managers  of  boys*  and  girls*  clubs,  scout  masters,  and  any 
'>-  f-riftiw  or  individuals  thought  to  be  interested.    Over  100  visitors  have  thus 
'*"!  Minilled.     A  card  register  has  been  made,  each  card  containing  particulars  of 
■^  c*«  given  to  them  to  report  upon  and  the  dates  of  the  reports  made.    A  large 
■•aW  fil  day  school  teachers  have  volunteered  for  this  work. 
i*  ^^lainod  in  no.  5  above,  the  after-care  visitors  are  being  oiganized  into  district 
•ttiiiitt«e<,  e«eh  with  an  evening  continuation  school  as  a  center.    Members  of  the 
•••«»fy  comLmittec  will  in  each  case  be  chairmen  of  these  district  committees. 

itf»tin^  ui  the  voluntary  visitors  have  been  held  at  the  exchange,  at  which  the 

-  uiman  of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of  the  exchange  explained  the  work  of  the 

••.'iwry  #Mnumttee«  and  instructed  the  visitors  in  the  work  they  were  required  to  do. 

inaqgemientii  are  in  hand  for  a  big  public  conference  on  after-care  work  to  be  held 

4  '>•  t^jb#T,  with  the  Dean  of  Norwich  as  principal  speaker. 

EopliyrTs  Live  b^en  approached  by  special  circulars  asking  for  their  cooperation 
rrX  Uw.  r«imziuttee.     Xo  need  has  arisen  for  special  efforts,  other  than  the  ordinary 
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BiethocU  of  the  exchange,  to  get  employers  to  notif>-  A-acaacied.  There  are  alva^'s 
£roia  100  to  150  or  more  vacancies  for  boys  unfilled  and  about  80  for  girls. 

The  committee  have  had  this  matter  under  confiideration  hut  no  apecial  step^^  ha\'«* 
been  taken  up  to  the  present,  though  the  committee  are  desirous  of  ultimately  having 
a  full  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  each  local  industry.  At  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  the  following  resolution  was  moved,  but  was  adjourned  sine  die: 

'*That  a  committee  be  i^ipointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  locally  of 
the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  in  occupations  which  do  not  proWde  emplojonent 
in  adult  life,  and  of  alternate  occupations  in  which  no  juvenile  labor  is  employed  and 
which  accordingly  have  to  recruit  from  adult  labor  shifting  from  other  occupations, 
and  to  report  thereon,  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  agree  upon  f<»r  piy»- 
venting  the  evils  arising  from  such  'blind  alley'  occupations." 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  the  manager  of  the  exchange  prepared  a  report  <m 
"blind  alley"  employment  in  local  industries,  based  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  C>-ril 
Jackson  to  the  p<Hir  law  commission  on  *'boy  labor.'' 


The  ad\isor\'  committee  in  Leeds  consists  of:  Six  educati(»n  committee  representa- 
tives (including  1  secretarj'  for  education,  2  law\-ers,  1  trade  unionist,  2  teachers), 
3  employers  of  labor,  3  trade  imionists,  2  teachers,  2  othei^. 

There  are  14  men  and  2  women  on  the  committee. 

District'employment  committees  are  "being  e.stabll*she<l.    The  fir>t  has  already  been 
appointed,  and  consists  of  4  teachers  and  6  others, 
(i)  Teachers. 

(a)  There  are  3  elementarj' school  teachers  and  1  secondary- f*chool  f^'^chemn 

the  adyTsorj-  committee  for  juA'onile  employment. 

(b)  There  are  4  elementary'  school  head  teachers  on  the  central  tlistrict 

emploj-ment  committee  which  has  recently  been  app«»inted. 

(c)  A  few  teachers  assist  in  visiting  children. 

((f)  Teachers  forward  particulars  of  everj'  child  before  he  or  f*he  leaves  m-IiooI. 
(iij  Certifying  factory  surgeons. 

Three  of  the  four  certifying  factor}'  surgeons  for  Lee<Ls  ha\e  agree<l  to 
furnish  particulars  of  rejected  children.  The  same  form  will  probably  be 
used  as  is  already  in  use  at  Dewsburj'.  The  surgeons  will  be  supplied  with 
forms  and  official  envelopes  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  is  hoped  that  the  other  surgeon  will  also  agree  to  furnish  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  intended  to  \-i:>it  each  of  the  rejected  children  at  ihelr  home?.     Resiil  ts 

will  be  reported  to  the  surgeons  and  to  the  advisory  committee,  and  not<^  on 

the  cards  of  the  child. 

Head  teachers  have  been  requested  by  the  secretary'  for  education  to  forw?rd  scIkkiI- 

leaving  cards  to  the  advisory'  committee  at  the  beiTinnini» « »f  th*^  month  f<»r  Ml  children 

who  will  leave  during  that  month. 

All  children  who  leave  under  the  ag*^  r)f  14  (the  great  majority  of  the  children  in 
Leeds)  have  to  come  to  the  education  offices  to  obtsin  an  '*emplovraent  certificate.*' 
They  can  not  actually  obtain  a  labor  certificate  entitling  them  to  h^ave  si'hool  until 
the  employment  certificate  has  been  signed  by  an  empl(»yer,  who  thereby  pledg^v 
himself  to  employ  the  child.  Eittier  the  children  or  their  parents  have  to  make  at 
least  two  journey's  to  tl>e  education  offices  to  obtain  the  labor  certificate.  The  juvonilo 
department  of  the  exchange  has  recently  been  move<l  to  special  offices  opposite  the 
education  offices.  The  attendance  department  now  insists  on  every  child  or  it^ 
parents  coming  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee's  offices  a'^  a  matter  of  courgi* 
before  the  certificate  b  issued.     In  this  way  the  great  majority  tif  the  children  are 
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Ktittily  &evu  perK»nally  before  they  leave  school,  and  notes  are  made  on  the  registra- 
tion card. 

The  rw!ord  of  the  first  situation  obtained  by  all  children  who  leave  under  14  is  also 
nbuiafd  through  the  attendance  department,  which  every  week  lends  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  advisory  committee  the  whole  of  the  employment  certificates,  bearing  the 
a%BaCQns  of  employen,  which  have  been  issued  during  the  past  seven  days.  In  this 
ny  a  bcgimiing  is  made  with  t}ie  obtaining  of  a  complete  employment  record. 

M(*t  of  the  parents  and  children  come  to  the  attendance  department  between  4.30 
utd  6  p.  m.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  which  one  member  of  the 
diBtrici  eiiipL>>Tnent  committee  will  attend  every  day  at  this  time  to  interview  parents 
tT  chddren. 

Ro  iqyprenticeship  or  skilled  ^mplojrment  committees  exist  in  Leeds.  Girls  are 
uccattonaUj  refenned  to  a  domestic  servants*  r^istry  recently  started  by  the  Girls' 
Frimdly  Society. 

Noticee  advertising  the  evening  classes  arranged  by  the  education  authority  are 
exiiibiced  at  appropriate  times  of  the  year  in  the  juvenile  departments  of  the  exchange. 
Every  occasion  is  taken  of  recommending  attendance  at  evening  schools,  both  by 
exrfaaage  officen  and  visitors. 

A  special  circular  has  been  sent  out  to  voluntary  otganizations  dealing  with  boys 
and  girU  aged  13  to  16,  together  with  a  report  form  for  use  in  connection  with  boys  or 
prk  vho  belong  to  such  oiganizations  and  have  been  placed. 

rp  to  the  present,  the  visiting  of  placed  boys  and  girls  has  been  done  wholly  by 
\"ohmtary  workera  (about  60  in  number),  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  exchange. 
Tb«  nqicrvidAn  of  thw  work  will  gradually  be  taken  over  by  the  district  employment 
ommktee. 

About  as  many  children  are  in  the  ''lapsed''  column  of  the  monthly  return  every 
a>aiih  a*  in  the  "placed"  column.  Among  these  ''lapsed"  cliildren  are  probably 
laduded  those  which  need  most  attention,  since  presumably  the  most  efScient 
^■iifldren  are  placed.  It  is  hoped  gradually  to  obtain  enough  voluntary  workers  to 
nntallthe  *'lap«»d"  children  as  well  as  the  "placed." 

It  ii  bund  that  for  the  better  class  of  situation  it  is  necessary  to  approach  employ- 
11  iff  a  particular  i^)plicant — canvass  possibly  a  number  of  employers  for  one  boy 
^  giri.  The  \'au3Uicies  which  are  notified  by  telephone  on  the  employers'  own  initia- 
i^m  arf.  on  the  whole,  below  the  average  in  quality. 

A  dHailed  inquiry  into  the  printing  trade  in  Leeds  is  nearly  completed  and  8ome 
}fV^m  ]um  been  made  with  the  building  trades. 

la  addition  to  inquiries  into  particular  industries,  the  following  pfiints  appear  to 
w«4  ifiedal  attention: 

'u  Cooiparitfon  between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  juvenile  workers.  (The 
■^^^hmios  appears  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  juvenile 
^^     It  is  accordingly  probably  much  less  in  Leeds  than  in  the  textile  towns). 

("o'  A  study  of  the  hours  of  labor:  The  maximum  of  60  hours  in  nontextile  factories 
>*4  vnrfaiiopiu  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of  lalxir 
^  t  tOce  and  transport  workers  (including  errand  boys)  appears  to  result  in  the  work- 
■H"'  •umdve  hours  by  many  young  persons  in  Leeds— especially  errand  and  mee- 
*<fw  b^ifi  and  certain  clames  of  office  boys. 

Ill  the  beguming  of  this  work  a  great  deal  of  time  was  necessarily 
*P^1  on  details  of  organization,  such  as  location  of  offices,  printing 
<^  fonns,  eouferring  witli  local  school  officials,  and  forming  the 
^TiBorj  eommitteee.  Conferences  of  teachers  and  social  workers 
*ilJi  tlie  labor-exchange  authorities  were  frequent.  Some  of  the 
pobt**  brought  out  then  are  still  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
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For  instance,  at  the  initial  meeting  in  Exeter  the  school  people 
insisted  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  post  notices  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  labor  exchange  where  such  notices  might  tempt  the  cliil- 
dren  to  leave  school.  Everywhere  the  first  effort  made  was  to 
interest  the  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  advisory  committees.  Coop- 
eration with  the  school  may  fairly  bo  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the 
juvenile  labor  exchanges. 

There  are  schools  which,  because  of  their  personal  interest  in  the 
vocational  future  of  their  children  and  because  of  long  contact  with 
employers,  have  always  been  active  in  finding  employment  for  their 
pupils.  There  are  instances  where  for  many  years  employers  have 
been  accustomed  to  secure  each  year  from  certain  principals  the  pick 
of  the  leaving  classes.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  observers,  liow- 
ever,  the  practice  of  permitting  employers  to  secure  their  help  from 
teachers  who  are  generally  unacquainted  with  industrial  affairs  is 
undesirable  and  dangerous. 

Not  only  was  cooperation  with  the  scliools  sought  for  at  the  start- 
ing of  the  labor  exchanges,  but  beginnings  were  made,  too,  in  enlisting 
the  help  of  the  school  medical  inspectors  and  the  certifying  factory 
surgeons.  The  industrial  district  of  Dewsbury  illustrates  the  type  of 
service  sought.  Tlie  factory  surgeon  for  the  Dewsbury  district 
reports  to  the  advisory  committee  on  every  cliild  who  is  rejected 
from  employment  because  of  any  physical  handicap.  The  com- 
mittee's secretary  then  visits  such  a  child  and  endeavors  to  obtain 
for  it  either  suitable  employment  or  necessary  medical  treatment. 
It  was  found  in  tlie  early  cases  that  children  had  been  working  for 
months  after  being  rejected  by  the  doctor  because  of  defects  which 
slight  medical  care  would  remedy,  but  no  atiention  was  paid  to  these 
defects  until  the  secretary  hunted  up  the  children. 

With  much  good  sense  the  education  authorities  and  tiie  Board  vt 
Trade  have  made  allowance  for  local  sentiment  regarding  methods  of 
organizing  vocational  assistance  to  cliildren.  Although  both  author- 
ities aim  at  a  degree  of  centralization,  yet  it  appears  that  whore  local 
communities  develop  advisory  and  employment  plans  of  their  own, 
there  is  no  serious  interference.  When  Birmingham,  for  example, 
decided  to  operate  under  the  education  act,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
connecting  the  newly  established  juvenile  labor  exchange  and  its 
advisory  conunittee  with  the  undertaking  of  the  local  education 
authorities. 

Many  intricate  problems  have  arisen  in  the  working  out  of  both 
the  Choice  of  Employment  and  the  Labor  Exchanges  Acts.  They  are 
by  no  means  all  solved  as  yet.  Both  acts  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
their  practical  operation,  therefore,  as  somewhat  exi)erimental  and  in 
the  process  of  modification. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  two  acts 
just  mentioned  is  summarized.  In  England  and  Wales  two  methods 
uf  administering  juvenile  employment  schemes  are  in  operation:  One 
H  ihe  Board  of  Trade  scheme,  whereby  that  board  conducts  a  juvenile 
Ubor  exchange  as  part  of  the  national  system  of  labor  exchanges 
UiFoughout  the  country,  and  furnishes  both  the  funds  and  the 
officials.  In  such  case  the  board  appoints  a  local  committee  of 
representative  men  and  women,  called  the  juvenile  advisory  com- 
miitee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  exchange  officers. 
London  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  type  of  development.  In 
In-land  it  i^  the  only  scheme  before  the  public. 

The  other  method  permits  the  juvenile  exchange  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  education  authority,  namely,  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  provided  that  said  local  authority  submits  a 
-oheme  to  the  board  of  education  which  can  be  approved  under  the 
joint  memorandum  already  described.     On  approval,  the  board  of 
inlucatic^n  sanctions  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  the  advisory  work  of 
the  local  labor  excliange.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  adaptation 
♦»f  the   plan  followed   by  Scotland  in  organizing  its   employment 
information  bureaus  in  close  coordination  with  the  schools,  some 
x'mxv  before  the  national  system  of  labor  exchanges  came  into  exist- 
♦■Dce.     Xearly  two  score  local  education  authorities  are  now  con- 
'luctuig  such  scliool  advisory  and  employment  agencies,  the  best 
kn4>wn  being  those  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Cambridge.     A 
»io2u-n  or  more  additional  cities  and  towns  liavo  submitted  scliemes 
*iiich  are  awaiting  approval. 

.Vs  regards  the  plan  of  work  there  are  certain  basic  features  com- 

'^un  to  all  thi*  juvenile  labor  exchanges,  whether  under  the  Board  of 

Trail*'  or  the  lcH?al  education  authorities.     These  features  are,  first, 

kf^ping  a  record  c>f  tlie  children  leaving  school  for  work ;  second,  ofifer- 

.m:  iMlvirc  arifl  guidance  to  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  17;  third, 

•.:r».rjting  interviews  to  parents  and  others  who  desire  to  consult  the 

♦  tfI*-Uti;  ftiurth,  keeping  a  register  of  the  positions  open.     Perhaps 

th#-  m.rvt  t-lriking  of  tliese  features,  and  it  is  at  this  point  tliat  nation- 

uizjciitti  Is  tlie  strongest,  is  the  opportunity  now  open  to  boys  and 

11/ L*  for  individual  advice  and  care  when  leaving  the  elementary 

•'•tMNils.     Tlie  sclifM)ls  have  to  turn  over  to  the  juvenile  bureau  the 

-:i]t*'d  card  forms  on  which  are  entered  particulars  as  to  health, 

Afarter,  aptitudes,  etc.,  of  all  the  leaving  pupils.     These  records 

•.v»*  to  bf»  passed  in  for  all  pupils,  whetluT  they  desire  assistance  in 

!lr*iui^  employment  or  not.     Tlie  records  are  not  always  thorough  or 

intf  Uj{rilil<*.  because  not  all  teachers  and  schools  perform  this  duty 

*i»n>-i-i*'ntiously.     Indeed,  some  records  seem  to  be  valueless;  still  this 

1.^  uuf  a  criticism  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  for  such  deficiencies  arc 
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remediable.  The  school  usually  puts  itseK  on  record  with  the  nnxirds 
of  its  children. 

In  places  where  the  Board  of  Trade  has  established  juvenile  labor 
exchanges,  permission  is  secured  from  the  education  authority  to 
distribute  Board  of  Trade  circulars  and  forms  in  the  schools;  to  the 
local  advisory  committee  the  Board  of  Trade  usually  appoints  several 
teachers,  principals,  and  education  committee  members. 

These  advisory  committees  represent  a  vast  amount  of  unpaid 
public-spirited  service.  They  are  unique  to  England.  The  juveuih^ 
labor  exchanges  have  profited  greatly  by  their  interest  and  c(K>pora- 
tion.  In  London  and  elsewhere  these  committees  are  divided  hi  to 
subcommittees  known  as  '*rotas,^'  in  sessions  of  which  the  member?* 
take  turns  in  personally  advising  the  outgoing  boys  and  girls.  Ameri- 
can opinion  regards  the  task  of  interviewing  and  advising  as  perhaps 
the  most  complicated  and  delicate  service  in  vocational  guidance,  one 
demanding  insight,  expert  knowledge,  and  a  specialized  training 
besides.  That  volunteers  should  undertake  so  difiicult  a  task  argues 
leisure  and  great  devotion.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that 
this  particular  feature  of  the  English  work  wiU  be  permanently  left 
to  the  volunteer.  Guidance  during  the  critical  years  of  adolescence 
is,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  principal  aim  of  the  Choice  of  Employ- 
ment Act,  with  employment  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Tlie 
grant  allowed  by  the  board  of  education  is  specially  stated  to  l>o  in 
aid  of  the  executive  officer,  or  officers,  appointed  by  a  local  education 
authority  for  this  work: 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  of  the  nec»e:<^it  y 
of  securing  thoroughly  adequate  qualifications,  the  board  is  prepared  to  make  annual 
grants  in  aid  of  approved  salaries  paid  to  executive  officers  in  respect  to  duties  carriini 
out  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  under  section  1  of  the  Choice  of  Emplo>*ment  At  t. 

The  Board  of  Trade  scheme  expressly  disclaims  responsibility  with 
regard  to  any  advice  or  assistance  given  by  its  committees.  Tlie 
education  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  representing,  as  they  do,  the 
locally  elected  authority,  which  is  accountable  to  a  local  const  it  u- 
enc}',  act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  lively  sense  of  intiniat4' 
and  responsible  relationsliip  to  the  children.  The  school  employment 
bureaus  are  not  without  advisory  committees  of  their  own.  Members 
of  the  care  committees,  which  have  been  dealing  thus  far  with  school 
feeding  and  other  needs  of  poor  children,  are  rapidly  including  voca- 
tional assistance  among  their  duties,  while  frequently  they  an* 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  juvenile  advisory  committees. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  few  of  the  foremost  vocational  aid  enter- 
prises in  England  and  Scotland  now  follows,  the  work  in  LiverjMH>l 
being  first  under  consideration. 
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III.  LIVERPOOL. 

The  juvenile  employment  committee  of  the  Liverpool  education 
committee,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Choice  of  Employment 
Act ,  began  work  in  the  summer  of  1911.  Offices  devoted  wholly  t  o  the 
purpose  of  the  juvenile  emploj-ment  registry,  with  separate  waiting 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  were  opened  in  the  education  building. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  following  officers,  viz:  A  superintendent 
(acting  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  education);  a  woman 
visitor;  a  man  visitor;  a  junior  clerk. 

The  plan  of  the  Liverpool  committee  embraces  the  following  aims: 

(1)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  mformation  relating  to  the 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  city. 

(2)  The  furnishing  of  advice  to  young  persons  as  to  occupations 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  having  regard  to  their  education,  abil- 
ity, physique,  predilection,  and  status. 

(,'i)  The  encouragement  of  young  persons  to  continue  their  educa- 
liun  at  evening  classes  and  technical  schools. 

(A)  The  keeping  of  records  showing  the  occupations  taken  up  by 
children  on  leaving  school. 

(o)  The  maintaining  of  the  central  office  with  the  schools  acting 
a^  suboffices,  for  the  registration  of  young  persons  applying  for 
employment,  and  submitting  suitable  applicants  for  the  vacant  posi- 
tions notified  by  employer. 

(6)  The  supervision  of  young  persons  after  they  have  taken  up 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  cases  (a)  where  advice  may  be 
Deeded  regarding  the  facilities  which  exist  for  extending  a  child's 
education,  and  (6)  where  other  and  better  employment  is  sought. 

A  large  advisory  committee  of  employers  representing  the  leading 
Commercial,  trade,  and  professional  organizations  of  the  city  has  been 
formed  to  help  in  the  employment  work. 

Extraordinary  efforts,  as  is  well  known,  are  always  needed  in  order 
to  ritalize  a  large  committee  and  make  it  mean  something.  More 
iniportant,  from  the  writer^s  standpoint,  is  the  cooperation  of  the 
Liverpool  social  workers,*  who,  among  other  services,  are  compiling 
»  handbook  showing  the  nature  of  the  employments  open  to  children. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  activities  observable  in  almost  all  the 
ftrhools  and  institutions  visited  during  the  course  of  this  mquiry  is 
the  extent  of  industrial  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
«*crupati(mal  handbooks.  The  Liverpool  education  authorities  are 
MWTj5i»tically  promoting  provisions  for  continued  training,  although 
unfortunately  here,  as  in  our  own  country,  it  is  the  evening  school 
»'.tirh  iw  advocated.  However,  many  children  are  doubtless  thus 
^-^L-^ted  to  some  further  training  durmg  employment. 

*  r&««r  iiv  IikW  bmds  of  Mttiemfnt  huiLs*'s,  boys'  clul>  lca<i<-r>,  girW  club  tiirfriur^,  eic. 
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Many  teachers  iii  Liverpool  are  acting  as  subagents,  so  to  speak, 
of  tlic  central  employment  offices,  but  some  are  undertaking  inde- 
pendent placement  work.  One  finds,  then,  in  Liverpool  the  central 
committee,  the  teachers  and  masters,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  labor 
excliange,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  placement  activities,  not  always 
correlated.  This  situation,  despite  much  individual  good  work,  is 
deplorable;  cooperation  amongst  these  valuable  agencies  is  greatly 
needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  community  is  not  unaware  of  the  waste  in 
the  present  duplication  of  effort,  and  there  are  promising  indications 
that  Liverpool  may  yet  work  out  one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
mentalities for  launching  boys  and  girls  m  vocational  life.  A  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  meetings  of 
the  juvenUe  employment  advisory  committee  may  be  gained  from 
an  inspection  of  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  a  typical  meeting. 
The  following  is  therefore  presented,  reporting  a  meetuig  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Legge,  the  director  of  education  in  Liverpool: 

At  a  vxcedng  of  the  juvenile  employment  (advisory)  conimittee  held  at  the  education  oj/ice 
on  Thursday.  Apil  l(h  1013. 

James  (J.  Leg!?o.  Ewj..  in  the  chair. 

A  statement  as  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  juvenile  eni})loyment  regislr>'  in 
placing  boys  and  girls  in  employment  and  furnishing  ndviro.  during  the  six  weeks 
endcKi  the  April  5,  1913,  was  read  and  notcn:!. 

The  chairman  reported,  with  reference  to  the  dcci^>ion  of  the  t'oniniittee  at  tli<*ir  lat^t 
meeting  to  invite  tlie  Master  Builders*  Association  to  send  reprcHcntalives  to  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  question  of  the  difllculty  iji  obunning  Iwys  to  enter  the  building 
trades,  that  a  few  members  of  the  association  had  kindly  consented  to  l>e  present 
to-day.  The  members  who  attended  were  Mr.  J.  8.  Brown,  representijig  the  car- 
I)enter8  and  joiners;  Mr.  IT.  Cublcy.  reprc^scnting  the  plumbers  and  painlers;  >fr, 
J.  B.  Johnson,  representing  the  plasterers  and  slaters. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  inquiries  which  the  committee  had  made  from 
parents  elicited  the  following  reawns  for  not  putting  their  boys  to  the  joinery,  plumb- 
ing, painting,  decorating  and  paperhanging,  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  machine 
joinery  trades: 

(1)  That  a  seven-year  api)renticeship  is  too  long;  (2)  that  apprentices'  wage^  during 
the  first  few  yc»ars  are  not  high  enough;  (3)  that  there  is  a  certiiin  amount  of  unem- 
ployment in  all  of  the  trades,  and  particularly  in  the  painti?ig  and  deconiting:  (:J)  that 
the  pluml)ing  and  painting  are  unhealthy. 

The  representatives  gave  an  interesting  and  informative  account  of  their  cxperienfo 
on  these  points,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  master  builders  generally  have  little  trouble  in  obtaining  apprentices, 
and  that  the  best  firms  kept  a  waiting  list  made  up  to  some  extent  by  the  sons  of  their 
own  workmen,  but  tliat  recently  there  appeared  to  be  some  dithculty  in  linditig  bf»ya 
for  house  painting;  (2)  that  the  period  of  apprenticcshij)  was  too  long,  but  they  were 
opposed  to  a  boy  finishing  his  term  before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  though  admitting 
that  boys  were  preferred  for  the  trade  at  14  years  of  age;  (3)  that  the  wages  in  the 
CiU-ly  years  of  apprenticeship  were  lower  in  Liverj)ool  than  in  inland  towns;  (4)  that 
unemployment  existed  in  some  degree,  but  it  wns  chiefly  in  the  painting  (rade,  and 
the  other  trades  were  scarcely  affected  by  seanonal  Hlacknesfj.  the  weather,  eie.,  but 
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ih"  Wt  tliat  -when  a  boy  inuue  out  of  hia  time  hia  employer  was  obliged,  under  the 
aMKxiaiion  rules,  to  pay  him  at  the  full  rate  of  wages  made  it  sometimes  difficult  for 
Kim  to  get  work,  as  preference  was  usually  given  to  the  experienced  journeyman;  (5) 
•hat.  with  due  caution  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  men.  plumbing  and  painting  were 
Qol  unhealthy  trades. 

It  was  further  stated  that  parents  should  insist  upon  the  boys  being  properly  inden- 
tared,  is  otherwise  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  a  boy  to  break  away  during  the  last 
vfji-  Of  two  without  finishing  his  apprenticeship.  The  niles  of  the  association  required 
Fiusiere  lo  hind  all  their  apprentices. 

Mr.  Brown  <  speaking  as  a  master  joiner)  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  boy  should 
i¥>i  l*e  pUced  to  machine  joinery  without  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  building 
joinery,  as  there  were  certain  marks  and  symbols  used  on  the  timber  which  were 
tininteliigible  U>  a  lx)y  unless  he  had  had  some  training  in  the  latter  branch  of  the 
rra<ie. 

Finally,  the  representatives  -were  of  opinion  that  should  this  committee  see  their 

way  to  snggert  lo  the  Master  Builders'  Assocbtion  that  the  commencing  wages  of 

ipjireniicea  should  be  raised,  the  question  would  receive  sj'mpathetic  consideration. 

The  representalivep  were  thanked  for  their  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting,  and 

'hf^  1  withdrew. 

The  cludrman  reported  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  tlie  formation  of 
i^'.vning  cla«*es  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  mercantile  marine,  according  to  the 
..ri»-cie  which  was  rc^c-ently  drawn  up  l>y  the  juvenile  employment  committee. 

The  following  papers  and  forms  give  an  insight  into  the  office  detail 
<  »f  the  Liverpool  scheme.     The  first  is  a  draft  letter  from  head  teachers 

t«»  parents: 

Education'  CoMMrrrEE,  t  rry  op  Liverpool. 

SchcH)!, 

Dept., 

I'lA?  <iii  OR  Mapam:  I  am  desired  by  the  education  committee  to  call  your  special 
•--D'.iML  to  the  slep,s  ihey  are  taking  to  give  advice  and  guidance  regarding  the  oocu- 

■»t-jia«  VfiUDg  people  should  take  up  on  leaving  school.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
n^A'^r  of  wrioua  concern  that,  through  want  of  information  or  proper  guidance, 
•'-  •-:.'[!  leaving  whool  drift  into  emploj-ments  offering  good  wages  for  the  moment, 
t  *  --'  '  liiij?  no  real  preparation  for  earning  a  living  in  later  life.     At  17  or  18  such 

■•    '  >i:fnt  uKually  comes  to  an  end,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  take  up  any  skilled 

.    r'i  ,1\ 

t  jrJbennnrv,  due  regard  is  not  always  paid  to  the  capacities  or  inclinations  of  the 

'  lT»«n.  Tiith  the  remilt  that  a  certain  number  take  up  work  for  which  they  are  un- 

• .' v*J  *im1  nhifh  they  dislike.    The  consequence  can  only  be  much  waste  to  the  com- 

"*  it  brpe  and  diHappK>intment  to  employers,  parents,  and  children. 

r*.»  (fimmittee  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  improving  matters,  and 

.',  .tTv  makijig  arrengements  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  collect  useful  information, 

•  -       AiTiird.  a.**  far  as  possible,  means  for  giving  advice.     In  both. of  these  1  have 
—  ■  i^kM  u»  a«<i?t  s«»  far  as  my  own  school  is  concerned,  and  I  very  willingly  under- 

P*  ri  mnuttre  also  feel  strongly  the  importance  of  evening  continuation  8('1uk>1s, 
••  villi  Ut  nnje  porenli*  to  allow  their  children  to  take  full  advantage  of  those  and  thus 

*-»k*  •cj»iimpIvp«  more  efficient  and  their  services  of  greater  value. 
V'*i» informs  me  that  (.s)he  will  soon  be  leaving  school  and  that 

•  '»'  »i«h#>*  ii.  obtain  A  situation.     If  you  desire  advice  or  help,  will  you  kindly  come 

*  ««-  iB#  at  xhiB  «'h<«»l  on at.. ...  .o'clock,  when  her  (his)  class 

••     vr  ARf)  I  will  )»!•  glad  to  talk  over  with  you  your  child's  future.     You  may  be 
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sure  tliat  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  tx>  help  you,  and  that  our  efforts  will  be  supple- 
mented by  those  of  the  director  of  education  and  the  staff  at  the  education  office  in 
Sir  Thomas  Street. 

I  am  yours,  faithfully, 


Head  Teachrr, 

There  are  also  letter  forms  to  be  addressed  to  boys  and  to  girls. 

TO  BOYS. 

City  of  Liverpool,  Education  Offices, 
juvenile  employment  committee. 

To : 

1 .  The  juvenile  employment  committee  learn  that  you  will  shortly  be  leaving  schotil. 
They  hope  that,  with  your  parents'  help  and  approval,  you  have  found,  or  will  find, 
some  suitable  employment  to  go  to.  The  choice  of  this  is  very  important  for  you.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  situation,  but  if  it  is  one  which  will  only  employ  you 
for  two  or  three  years,  without  any  prospects  of  improving  your  position  afterwards, 
you  should  not  cake  it  until  you  have  your  teacher's  advice  about  it.  Your  teacher 
may  be  able  to  assist  you,  or  will  perhaps  advise  you  to  come  to  the  committee 's  offices 
(at  the  address  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  letter)  and  get  advice  there,  which  will 
be  gladly  given  you.  Do  not  decide  in  a  hurry;  very  many  boys  and  girls  have  done 
that  and  regretted  it  all  their  lives  afterwards.  You  are  not  old  enough,  and  you  have 
not  experience  enough,  to  decide  for  yourself,  so  talk  over  what  you  will  do,  first  with 
your  parents,  then  with  your  teacher,  and  then,  if  you  like,  at  the  committee 's  office. 
The  committee  often  hear  of  situations  vacant.  Of  these  they  keep  a  list,  and  perhaps 
one  of  them  might  suit  you  if  employment  is  not  found  for  you  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Important  considerations  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  are  these:  You  have  to  think 
of  the  future  and  not  marely  of  the  present;  the  man  who  knows  a  trade  has  always 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  one  who  is  entirely  unskilled,  and  often  a  better  chance 
than  a  clerk  in  an  office. 

3.  Hemember,  too,  that  the  boy  who  works  cheerfully  and  with  industry  has  the 
best  chance  of  getting  on.    Always  be  ready  to  do  a  little  more  than  you  are  asked. 

4.  Do  not  give  up  one  situation  until  you  have  got  a  better  one.  If  you  are  in  a 
difficulty  your  former  teacher,  or  the  committee 's  officer  at  Sir  Thomas  Street,  will 
be  willing  to  advise  and  help  you. 

5.  The  committee  wants  you  to  look  upon  them  as  your  friends,  for  they  are  anxious 
to  help  you.  There  is  one  point  to  which  they  would  wish  your  attention  to  >)e 
specially  drawn.  You  ought  not,  on  leaving  your  day  school,  to  think  that  your  edu- 
cation is  completed,  but  should  seek  to  join  a  suitable  evening  continuation  school 
in  your  neighborhood.    About  this  your  teacher  will  advise  you. 

6.  Finally,  remember  that  whatever  others  do  for  you,  you  must  put  ytnir  (»wn 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  letter  addressed  to  girls  is  similar  in  form  and  content  to  that 
to  boys.    The  fourth  paragraph  applies  to  domestic  service: 

4.  Again,  many  girls  do  not  realize  the  advantages  which  domestic  service  has  over 
many  other  forms  of  employment.  To  a  girl  who  has  to  provide  for  herself  the  com- 
mittee would  urge  that  domestic  service  in  a  well-conducted  household  is  one  of  the 
best  occupations  which  she  can  take  up,  inasmuch  as  it  may  secure  for  her  a  good  home, 
healthy  work,  sufficient  wages  to  enable  one  to  save,  and,  lastly,  a  training  which  may  be 
invaluable  in  later  life  if  one  is  called  u[>on  to  manage  a  home  of  her  own. 
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Other  forms  in  use  include  the  following: 

Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

EDUCATION    (choice    OF   EMPLOYMENT)   ACT,    1910. 

RtTord  of  child's  attendance  at  school: 

Name  of  pupil 

Addrww 

Ihiie  of  birth ; 

Ximc  of  Bchool 

Dite  of  entering  school  last  attended 

Date  of  leaving  present  Bchool 

Age  on  leaving years months. 

(Signed)  


Head  ieachei'. 
I>aie 

Particulars  l<i  be  filled  up  if  the  child  has  been  transferred  to  a  secondary  trades 

school,  etc.: 

Name  and  place  of  e<'hool 

T^-pe  of  school 

Entered  school  on 

Left  «  hool  on 

Ck*  m  form  on  leaving 

(Signed)  , 

Head  Teacher. 
lh\*^ 


To  l>e  filled  up  by  head  teacher  o 

'  evening  continuation  or 

tecliiiical  classes: 

1 
'                        1 

A^iicm. 'same  of  school.     Coarse. 

Year  of 
course. 

Attendances.        „ 

Examina- 
tion 

Actual.     Possible.      ^«^""^- 

Merit  of 
work. 

Signature . 

of 

teacher 

1 

1                                    i 

' 

1 

1 

: 

! ■ ! 

Record  of  Employment. 

T"  |j^  entered  by  holder,  with  names  of  employen*.  nature  of  employment,  dates  of 
I'-^nnniiig  and  ending  employment: 


<  hinpp»  of  a<ldreMs  since  leaving  8chcM»l,  to  be  entered  hy  hoMer: 
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Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

, employment  record. 

Employment  of  scholars  leaving  school. 

Name  of  pupil Address 

Date  of  birth When  leaving  school 

Standard  or  class 

Character  and  conduct  * Physique  * Hearing?  * 

Sight  ^ Regularity  * Punctuality  ' 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ' 

Occupation  obtained  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  head  teacher  as  to  capacity  and  suitability  of  scholar  for  the  occupation 

selected  and  opinion  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  employment,  if  any, 

at  which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 


(Signed ) Head  Teacher. 

School Dept. 

Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

employment  nomination. 
Employment  of  scholars  leaving  school. 

Name  of  pupil AddroN^ 

Date  of  birth ^^^len  leaving;  Khool 

Standard  or  claiw 

Character  and  conduct ' Physique  ' Hearinj,'  * 

Sight  * Regularity  • Punctuality  ' 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ' 

Occupation  preferred  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  capacity  and  suitability  of  wholar  for  tx-cu- 
pation  mentioned,  and  suggestion  as  to  any  other  kind  of  occupation  (»r  employ- 
ment for  which  he  may  t<eem  more  suited. 


(Signed ) Head  Teacher. 

School Dept. 


»  E,  excellent.    V  G,  very  good.    0,  good,    K,  fair. 
2  Strike  out  whichever  doe-?  not  apply. 
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Liverpool  Education  Committee, 

14  Sir  Thomas  Street, 191S. 

JUVENILE    EMPLOYMENT   REGISTRY. 

I  have  lo  inform  you  that  "'^^^^^^^^  ^"'^  arisen 
a  vacancy  has 

for 

Pl**^*,  therefore,  attend  at  this  office  on 

n*'xt,  the instant,  at Be  sure  to  bring  with  you 

a  tnitimonial  from  your  head  teacher. 

James  G.  Legoe, 
Director  of  Education . 
N'-Tt.    If,  however,  yo'i  have  now  obtained  a  situation,  please  send  me  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
•*.:w  *iii]  the  name  of  your  employer. 

fiKlSQ   THIS  CARD  TIITU   YOU. 

Crrv  OF  Liverpool  Education  Committee, 

H  Sir  Thomas  Street, 191-. 

Juvenile  Employment  Registry. 
Memo.: 

Plea-e  note  that 

Uwly  a  scholar  at  your  t*chool,  has  to-day  been  found  employment  by  the  above 
fpgiiJtry  aa 

James  G.  Legoe, 

D  irector  of  Edu  cation. 

Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

JUVENILE    EMPLOYMENT   REGISTRY. 

V. 14  Sir  Thomas  Street, 

,  191-. 

r, 

Ill  ri'ply  to  your  request  for 

I  -^ntl  you  with  this  card 

■K'l  xhould  pre**ent  it  in  a  sealed  envelope,  addreawed  to  you.     If  you  decide  to  engage 

I'Ikuh*  nign  thL*  <-ard  at  the  foot  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.     If  you 

I"  i*"i  enj^afre  beartrr,  i)lea>ie  hand  this  canl  back  to  ,  ^    unsigned. 

James  G.  Legge, 

Director  of  Education. 
Knoaoed.  {Signed) 

Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

Juvenile  Employment  Registry,  14,  Sir  Thomas  Street. 

V  inK» Vddress 

Nu 

Thii  ifl  to  inform  you  that  I  have  now  obtained  a  situation  as 

»itL  ihe  firm  of 


A.Jdr^ 

♦  Signed) 

Date. 
T..  ih#- l>iiiE(TOR  or  Education, 
Ldtrpftnl, 
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[Color  of  card ,  lavender.]  , 

Nomination  Voxxn.  to  be  used  where  employment  has  not  been  found.* 

liyerpool  education  committee. 

Employment  of  Scholars  Leaving  School. 

Name  of  pupil Address 

Date  of  birth When  leaving  school 

Standard  or  class Cliaracter  and  conduct  ^ 

Physique  ' Hearing  ^ Sight  *  Begularity  ^ Punctuality  - 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ' 

Occupation  preferred  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  head  teacher  as  to  capacity  and  suitability  of  scholar  for  the  occupation 

selected  and  opinion  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  employment,  if  any,  at 

which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 


(Signed) Head  Teacher 

School Dept. 

Date 

Remarks  (to  be  filletl  up  at  tlio  education  office). 


[Color  of  card,  pink.] 

liverpool  education  committee. 

Juvenile   Employment   Registry — Particulars   of   Vacancy   Notified    by 

Employer. 

Name  of  employer 

Address Tel.  No 

Trade  or  profession 

Nature  of  vacancy 

Other  information 

(Details  as  to  wages,  hours  of  duty,  apprenticeship,  etc.,  should  be  obtained,  if 
possible.) 


Date. 


1  a  similar  card  of  a  different  color  is  used  U  employment  has  been  arranged. 
«  E.  Excellent.    V.  0.  Very  good.    O.  good.    F.  fair. 
»  Strike  out  whichever  does  not  apply. 
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[Color  of  card,  light  green.] 

Trado  No. 

School  board School  

N UD* Address Renewals . 

Dit#  of  birlh (» years — months;;  Date  when  free  to  start  work 

3t«cd&rdofeducat  ion  attained:  

Noraal  far  age,  L  e.,  at  merit  certificate  stage.]  Delete  words  not  applicable.  

Normal  for  age  12,  f.  r.,  at  qualifying  stage.      JAdd  here  any\  

Belov  qualifying  stage.  J    specialty     / 


Dftt«  of  leaving  achool «  Attcndanc-e *  Punctuality 

»  Beharior «  Sight > «  Hearing « 

PhTsiqxie— (a)  Height ft ins.;    (6)  Weight stones lbs.  (as  at  the  last  statutory  . 

medical  examination). 
(1)  Attending  or    (2)  Going  to  attend  continuation  school.     Name  of  continual  ion. 

a) (2) School 

8afa9ict4  of  eourse  of  study 

Oonipation  desired  (parent  to  be  consnlted  b^  pupil) 

Teeebv'soplaioB  as  to  nature  of  ooeupation  pupil  is  fitted  for  by  natural  bent  and  educational, 
equipment 


( X.  B.— A  specific  reply  will  facilitate  administration). 


WUiiBctobeappteatioed? 

I>Oii  popn  desire  the  assistance  of  the  labor  exchange? (If  reply  is  in  afTirmat  ive, 

popf)  la  to  be  directed  to  labor  exchange  nearest  residence). 

Tiacher**  further  remarks  (confidential) 

L*I  vf  exchange ollkriars  confidential  remarks 


JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 

^*fRU}. 

•  A  similar  card  of  a  different  color  Is  used  for  bovs. 


Employer*  between  period  of  leaving  school 
aod  refistering  at  the  Labor  Exchange. 


Nature  of 
employment. 


Wage. 


Duration 
of  period. 


Date  of 
leaving. 


Remarks. 


l.mptoy(*rt  to  whom  sent. 


Nature  o( 
vacancy. 


Classification 
Number. 


Date 

when 
sent. 

Placed      , 

T. 

0. 

*  For  coArenleoee,  please  state  pupil's  prreent  age. 
Mi*  Ex,.  V.  O.,  C,  and  F. 


» If  any  defect ,  state  nature  t  hpr«.»f. 
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IV.  LONDON. 

With  nearly  70,000  children  leaving  the  elementary  schools  each 
year,  the 'problem  in  Londoii  is  sufficiently  appaUing.  Volunteer 
service  has  developed  here  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  London 
County  Council  with  its  energetic  education  committee  and  system  of 
care  committees;  the  Board  of  Trade  with  its  strong  central  juvenile 
advisory  committee  and  18  local  advisory  committees;  the  appren- 
ticeship and  skilled  employment  committees;  befriending  commit- 
tees; and  other  agencies  in  bewildering  variety — all  these  make  the 
work  in  London  deserving  indeed  of  a  separate  monograph.  The 
magnitude  of  London^s  problem,  and  the  impossibihty  of  deaUng  with 
it  in  the  way  smaller  communities  attack  their  vocational  aid  prob- 
lems has  made  the  London  scheme  sui  generis.  To  understand  the 
workings  of  the  placement  machinery  in  London,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  first  the  organization  of  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
committee.  This  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  cooperate 
with  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges  in  the  area  known  as  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London.     It  consists  of: 

1.  Six  persons  nominated  by  the  London  County  Council. 

2.  Six  persons  possessing  special  knowledge  of  children  and  juvenile 

employment. 

8.  Throe  employers. 

4.  Three  workpeople. 

'It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  juvenile  branches  of  the  labor  exchanges,  and  in  particular  to 
form  committees  in  connection  with  each  local  labor  exchange.  In 
addition,  it  supervises  and  directs  the  work  of  such  local  committees. 

This  central  committee  appoints  the  local  advisory  committee 
whenever  a  juvenile  labor  exchange  is  started  in  London. 

Thirty  persons  constitute  the  local  advisory  committee.  Of  Ihose, 
10  are  nominated  by  the  London  County  Council  and  2  by  the  con- 
sultative committee  of  London  head  teachers,  while  there  can  not  be 
less  than  4  representatives  of  employers  and  4  representatives  of  work- 
people. The  remainder  is  made  up  of  persons  specially  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  young  persons,  and  includes  teachers  and  social  workers. 

The  following:  are  the  functions  of  the  local  committee  as  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade: 

1.  To  focus  the  existing  scattered  efforts  of  different  nrjranizalionH  dealing  -with 
juvenile  employment  in  the  locality. 

2.  To  organize  a  systematic  procedure  for  obtaining,  in  coopemtion  with  teachers 
and  the  care  committees,  knowledge  of  the  character,  (jualitications,  and  home  condi- 
tions of  children  about  to  leave  school,  and  about  to  r<»gister  at  the  li\bor  excliargc  m 
applicants  for  employment. 
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'   Tm  lorm  subt^mmiltooe  or  "rotas"  to  attend  at  the  exchargc  for  the  purpose  of 
r  rT^Triring  applicautH  and  (heir  parents  in  order  to — 
f '  Give  ad\-ice  v^-ith  regard  to  employment  in  general  and  with  regard  to  particular 

^'acanriet^. 
'i  To  endeavor  lo  secure  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  at  evening  continuation 

or  technii-al  classes*. 
4  To  se<.iire  in  c'oo|)eration  with  the  labor  exchange  authorities  that — 
t>  Employers  are  informed  as  to  the  work  of  the  local  committees. 
''   Adequate  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  particular 

trades  and  situations. 
'J  The  records  of  all  information  relative  to  children,  employers,  and  employment 

Arc  so  kept  an  to  bo  readily  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  committee. 

V  In  cajpemlion  with  care  committees,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  institutions  for 

>  *t'l£are  of  juveniles,  to  organize  a  system  for  keeping  in  touch  with  such  boys  and 

-"L«  wiien  placed  aa  may  be  thought  to  need  supervision. 

*•  To  report  p<*riodically  and  make  suggestions  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 

'<wniuec  and  to  carry  out  such  instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  beisnuedby 

*  aj 

A  Imal  commit  toe  muy  recommend  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
•mmitice  the  names  of  persons  as  new  members  of  the  local  com- 
'^iuee  provided  the  number  (30)  is  not  exceeded.  It  is  also  within 
''.e[>ower  of  a  local  committee  to  recommend  to  the  London  advisory 
"'flunittee  iho  names  of  persons  to  servo  on  rotas,  as  approved 
^••rkeis,  without  being  members  of  the  local  conmaittee.  Local 
Htivbury  committees  are  concerned  with  juvonilos  under  the  age  of  17. 
Tlio  work  of  those  local  committees  presents  four  phases: 

1.    THE    SCHOOL-LEAVING    FORM. 

>lionly  before  a  child  leaves  the  elementary  school  a  form,  termed 
.  *■    M'hool-leaving  fonu,"  is  filled.     This  is  done  in  part  by  the  head 

*  -^'e^  of  the  school  and  in  part  by  a  member  of  the  school  care  com- 
^i^tee.  Tlio  members  of  the  care  committee  endeavor  to  visit  the 
'  '-m  and  see  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child. 

TLo  fonu,  if  properly  filled,  supphes  the  information  an  advisory 
"uuuiuee  requires  to  carry  out  effectively  its  work  Of  advising 
/■iveuiles  as  to  employment. 

h  Is  important  to  know  whether  the  child  has  shown  special  ability 

*  auy  direction  and  in  what  part  of  the  school  curriculum  he  has 
*'i"ec«l©d  best.  Ilis  composition  or  arithmetic  papers  may  be  above 
'^^•verage:  this  would  suggest  for  him  a  possibiUty  of  success  in  an 

Tut*;  ,ir  ho  may  be  unusually  clever  with  his  hands — the  report  of 
!>*»  manual  training  instructor  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  or  in  the  case  of 
-  jnrl,  httv  needlew(»rk,  or  the  report  of  the  domestic  science  teacher, 
'':»'Uld  »how  whether  this  is  the  case;  here  some  skilled  trade  would 
U  inJifaied  u8  a  suitable  opening.  If  the  school  is  a  "central 
'*liiH»l/*«  the  liias  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  special  course 
'f  iftttnictiim  the  child  has  taken  are  mentioned.     Such  information, 

'  "^  »^ni  ranwpMMU  to  what  Is  coming  to  be  caUed  in  Uie  United  SUK^s  a  pre  vocational  school. 
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when  carefully  obtained,  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of 
employment  for  which  the  child  is  probably  beet  suited. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  record  of  the  child^s  health  as  it  appears  in  the 
medical  register.  It  is  highly  important  that  aU  defects  should  be 
noted,  and  at  this  point  more  care  on  the  part  of  physicians  is  obvi- 
ously necessary.  Arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  school  doctor 
to  reexamine,  shortly  before  they  leave  school,  all  children  among 
whom  defects  have  been  found  at  a  previous  inspection.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, the  care  committee  are  doubtful  about  the  health  of  any  child 
they  may  call  for  a  special  examination  by  the  school  doctor.  A 
large  number  of  young  people  constantly  enter  employment  for  wliich 
they  are  physically  unfit,  and  they  soon  break  down.  The  advisory 
committee  must  be  supplied  with  information  suflSciently  intelligent 
and  detailed  to  prevent  this  happening  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls 
who  use  the  exchange. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  report  on  the  home  circumstances  of  the  child. 
An  advisory  committee  can  do  their  work  well  only  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  home  conditions;  these  directly  affect  the  choice 
of  employment.  When,  for  example,  the  need  is  great,  the  child 
must  earn  at  once  and  take  work  which  pays  the  most.  Low  earnings 
with  prospects  of  learning  a  trade  are  out  of  the  question  in  such  a 
case,  and,  in  the  absence  of  subventions  for  needy  children  it  is  useless 
for  an  advisory  committee  to  suggest  such  trade.  On  the  other  hand , 
when  such  poverty  is  not  present  the  advisory  committee  can  urge 
the  parents  to  sacrifice  immediate  earnings  for  the  sake  of  better 
prospects. 

There  is  a  space  in  the  school  leaving  form  for  recommendations  as 
to  employment.  In  making  these  recommendations  the  care  com- 
mittees are  not  required  to  specify  the  precise  occupation  for  which 
the  boy  or  girl  is  best  fitted.  This  is  left  to  the  labor  exchange,  where 
the  various  openings  and  prospects  are  presumably  better  known. 

In  the  majority  of  London  County  Council  elementary  schools  the 
school  leaving  form  is  filled  for  each  child  leaving  school,  and  all  forma 
are  sent  to  the  local  labor  exchange.  It  is  necessary  for  the  exchange 
to  receive  aU  forms  because  a  large  number  of  children  who  have  not 
expressed  an  intention  of  registering  eventually  find  their  way  to  tlie 
exchange.  These  forms  are  sent  marked  either  "for  filing"  or  '*for 
action."  The  former  refers  to  children  who  will  probably  not 
apply  to  the  exchange;  the  latter  to  such  children  as  are  advised  to 
apply.  In  certain  cases  the  care  committee  seem  to  have  unfortu- 
nately confined  their  recommendations  of  the  exchange  to  those  clul- 
dren  who,  because  of  poor  homes  or  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
would  not,  unaided,  find  emplojonent.  As  a  result,  fix)m  lack  of  fit 
applicants,  the  exchanges  often  fuid  themselves  unable  to  fill  gtitid 
vacancies,  especially  those  in  business  houses. 
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2.    THE    WORK   OF    '*  PLACING.'' 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  ^-ith  which  the  advisory  committee  is 
n»nceraed,  relates  to  the  placing  of  juveniles  who  register  at  the 
♦•xehange.  This  ^'ork  is  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
iL'  romniittee.  The  children  are  divided  into  two  classes— juveniles 
fresh  from  school  with  school  leaving  forms,  and  other  juveniles  ^ith- 
«MJt  bchool  leaving  forms.  Eventually  when  all  scliools  send  forms 
V'  the  exchange,  all  juveniles  from  school  will  have  scliool  leaving 
f*<nik5.  But  at  present  in  certain  districts  all  schools  have  not  yet 
\ieen  affiliated  with  the  exchange.  There  will,  however,  always 
ft-mftin  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  register  at  the  exchange 
fume  time  after  leaving  school.  The  work  of  the  committee  is  con- 
f'Tned  with  both  classes  of  juveniles,  though  special  and  more 
J*-l^ikHl  attention  Is  devoted  to  those  coming  direct  from  school. 

3.    SCHOOL-LEAVING-FORM   CHILDREN. 

.\.s  already  explained,  the  school  leaving  forms  sent  to  the  exchange 
fcre  marked  either  ''for  action''  or  "for  filing.''  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  forms  are  filed  at  the  exchange  for  use  in  the  event  of  regis- 
'ratioa  at  some  later  date.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  children 
■nd  their  parents  are  invited  to  attend  at  the  exchange. 

The  advisory  committee  endeavor  to  interview  all  the  juveniles 
^lu»  are  so  summoned.  For  this  purpose  the  committee  divides 
ir-^H  up  into  small  subcommittees  or  "rotas,"  consisting  of  persons 

•  bo  agree  to  attend  at  the  exchange  at  certain  times  for  interviews. 
I:  L-s  already  been  stated  that  the  committee  may,  with  the  consent 
f'f  th^  Ijondon  advisory  committee,  invite  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
trcs  of  the  main  committee  to  serve  on  a  "rota."  It  sometimes 
**ij.pen3  that  a  head  teacher,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  ad\'isory 
c^jtomittee,  is  willing  to  be  present  at  a  "rota"  to  which  pupils  from 
Ida  school  Jiave  been  summoned. 

Tie  "rota"  interviews  the  young  people  and  parents  who  resi)ond 
i*  ■  lie  summons.     The  school  leaving  forms  are  before  it  and  a  list 

•  (  vacancies  sent  by  the  local  secretary  or  through  the  clearing  house. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  "rota"  takes  various  forms,  according  to  the 
«p«cial  circumstances  of  the  case: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  left  school  it  may  be  found 
possible  from  the  Est  of  existing  vacancies  to  suggest  an  open- 
ing. In  this  case  the  young  aj>plicant  is  given  tlie  green  card 
to  take  to  the  employer.  There  may,  however,  be  no  suitable 
racancy.  In  these  circumstances  he  is  registered  and  told  to 
can  At  the  exchange  again.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
endeavor  to  find  a  position.  Tliis  is  done  either  by  getting 
into  touch  with  the  local  employers,  by  notifying  the  need  to 
a  nri^boring  exchange,  or  by  sending  the  child's  card  to  the 
daaring  bouse  for  special  canvassing. 
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The  home  circumstances  may,  however,  be  such  that  the  parents 
are  unable  to  wait  while  search  is  made  for  a  desirable  occupation. 
The  ''rota*'  then  places  the  juvenile  temporarily  while  awaiting  a 
more  satisfactory  opening. 

2.  In  the  case  of  boys  and   girls  still  at  school,  the  procedure  is 

much  the  same  except  that  the  child  can  not  be  placed  until 
free  to  leave  school.  Children  requiring  special  employments 
are  encouraged  to  remain  at  school  until  such  an  opening  has 
been  found.  In  other  cases  they  are  asked  to  call  at  the 
exchange  as  soon  as  they  leave,  when  the  decision  of  the 
"rota"  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  carried  out  by  the  exchange. 
In  certain  cases  the  ''rota*'  has  to  advise  the  juvenile  to  con- 
tinue at  school  for  a  longer  period. 

3.  The  '^rota"  at  times  decides  to  refer  the  juvenile  to  some  other 

agency  dealing  with  special  forms  of  employment,   as  for 
example,  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment   com- 
mittee or  the  metropolitan  association  for  befriending  young 
servants. 
The  care  committee  of  the  school  from  which  the  juvenile  comes  is 
informed  of  any  definite  decision  of  the  ''rota."     It  has  happened 
that  children  have  given  care  committees  inaccurate  accounts  of  the 
advice  given  them  at  "rotas,"  and  very  often  the  child,  when  sum- 
moned, does  not  attend.     In  order  that  the  care  committee  may  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  at  the  exchange  it  has  been  decided 
that— 
\Mien  a  school  heaving  form  lias  l)eeu  sent  to  the  exchange  marked  "for  action  * — 
(a)  If  the  child  docs  not  attend  when  summoned  the  secretary  shall  inform  tho  ran? 
committee. 

(6)  If  the  child  attends  and  is  advised  and  not  placed,  the  secretary  shall  send 
to  the  care  committee  Form  **  A,"  indicating  thereon  the  nature  of  the  advice  given. 
(r)  If  the  child  attends  and  is  placed,  the  secretary  shall  send  to  the  care  committee 
Form  **  A  **  in  the  usual  way. 

In  addition  to  interviewing  juveniles  fresh  from  school,  the  **rota'' 
endeavors  to  interview  those  juveniles,  who,  coming  with  school- 
leaving  forms  have  previously  been  placed  by  the  exchange,  but  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  lost  their  employment.  Rota  moi»t- 
ings  are  also  open  to  aU  children  or  others  who  come  for  any  special 
advice  or  help. 

There  are  in  London  various  associations  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  finding  employment  for  certain  classes  of  juveniles. 
Cooperation  between  the  advisory  committees  and  the  apprentice- 
ship and  skilled  employment  committees  is  very  close  in  certain 
districts,  and  is  based  upon  the  following  rules  drawn  up  between 
the  two  bodies: 

Rule  I. — Except  in  cases  where  a  parent  or  employer  objects,  the  entire  work  v»f 
indenturing  ai)prentices,  with  or  without  premium,  shall  b<»  dealt  with  by  the  appren- 
ticcFhip  and  skilled  employment  committee,  and  not  by  the  local  advisory  committee. 
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Rjtlt  II. — Boys  and  girla  suited  to  apprenticeship,  for  whom  there  are  no  suitable 
ir«ncies  at  the  exchange,  may  be  referred  to  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employ- 
•^uX  committee. 

RuU  III. — ^The  apiMenticeship  and  skilled  employment  committee  shall  notify 
' » the  local  advisory  committee  the  names  of  all  their  juvenile  applicants  in  respect 
f  vhom  school -leaving  forms  have  been  issued. 

Rule  IV. — ^When  the  labor  exchange  has  a  vacancy  for  an  indentured  apprentice 
iud  the  employer  doee  not  object,  the  vacancy  shall  be  referred  to  the  apprenticeship 
azkd  skilled  employment  committee  and  dealt  with  by  them. 

B%U  V. — When  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  committee  have  a 
fliitable  vacancy  which  they  are  unable  to  fill  they  shall  apply  to  the  local  advisory 
<  Tcmiittee  for  a  suitable  boy  or  girl,  and  vice  versa. 

RuU  IT — Apprenticediip  and  skilled  employment  committees  may  canvass 
rmployeTy,  but  only  after  consultation  with  the  secretary  of  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee in  whoeo  district  the  firm  to  be  canvassed  is  situated. 

RuU  VII. — A  a  far  as  possible,  all  information  about  juveniles  and  vacancies  po&- 
•«»d  by  one  party  to  this  arrangement  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  other. 

RuU  VIII. — Physically  handicapped  children  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  help  of 
;be  ** after-care  committee  for  children  from  the  physically  defective  schools"  eiiall 
b*?  ic{«rred  by  the  local  advisory  committee  to  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employ- 
'i.^nt  rommittee,  if  the  latter  be  willing  to  receive  them. 

In  July,  1913,  these  rules  were  reconsidered.  The  London  juvenile 
Adrisoiy  committee  have  agreed  that  the  rules  should  be  regarded 
more  by  way  of  suggestions  than  as  rigid  rules.  The  wording  of 
rule  4  has  been  slightly  altered,  otherwise  the  scheme  remains  much 
a«  it  was.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  the  local  advisory 
committee  \^  notified  by  the  apprenticeship  committee  of  the  result 
'»f  each  ca.se  referred  to  it,  so  that  the  child  so  referred  does  not  shp 
*»etween  the  two  agencies. 

Miiropolitan  association  for  befriending  young  servants, — Girls 
applying  to  advisory  committees,  who  desire  to  enter  indoor  domestic 
^^nrice  are,  in  most  cases,  referred  to  the  local  branch  of  the  metro- 
n'>litan  association  for  befriending  young  servants.  (A  new  arrange- 
ment is  now  under  consideration  between  the  London  juvenile 
-idviMiry  committee  and  the  metropolitan  association  for  befriending 
rt>ung  servants  whereby  girls  suitable  for  domestic  service  may  be 
in«»re  effectively  dealt  with  than  heretofore.) 

Fritfids  of  the  poor, — This  society  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
•he  local  Eilvisory  committees  on  the  following  terms: 

M;  They  will  inquire  at  the  exchanges  to  ascertain  whether  any 
jovrmile  with  whom  they  are  dealing  is  known. 

(2)  Tlie  committee  may  refer  to  them  certain  diflScult  cases  of 
f»reTty. 

(^)  When  they  can  not  supply  juveniles  required  by  the  firms 
with  whom  they  arc  in  touch,  they  will  inquire  at  the  exchange  to  see 
i  there  are  suitable  juveniles  available. 
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Boys'  country  work  society, — This  society'  places  boya  on  farms 
(a)  with  a  view  of  their  settling  in  the  country  permanently;  (6)  with 
a  view  to  emigration  when  sufficiently  trained  and  of  the  right  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  vacancies  notified  by  the 
boys'  country  work  society  are  circulated  to  local  advisory  committees. 
The  society's  form  is  filled  up  at  the  exchange  in  respect  of  suitable 
applicants,  who  are  interviewed  by  the  representatives  of  the  society. 
In  special  cases  of  need  the  society  arranges  to  assist  in  providing  the 
necessary  fare.  They  also  undertake  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys 
thus  placed. 

Marine  society. — The  arrangement  made  for  boys  wishing  to  go  to 
sea  provide  that  the  marine  society  will  accept  eligible  candidates 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  parents  or  guardians;  clothe,  maintain,  and 
train  them  entirely  at  their  own  expense.  On  the  completion  of  u 
boy's  training  the  society  will  find  him  occupation  either  in  the 
Royal  Navy  or  the  mercantile  marine. 

Mentally  and  physically  defective  children  are  dealt  with  through 
appropriate  special  school  care  committees  and  after-care  committees. 
In  addition  to  these  special  arrangements  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees work  in  close  touch  with  local  scout  masters,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  etc.,  endeavoring  to  assist  in  placing  their  members  in  suitable 
occupations. 

SPECIAL   INQUIRIES. 

In  order  to  assist  the  work  of  committees,  the  Board  of  Tmdo  have 
agreed  to  carry  out  inquiries  into  the  conditions  and  pi'ospcits  exist- 
ing in  certain  trades.  The  results  of  such  inquiries  arc  printed  an<^ 
supplied  to  members  of  advisory  committees.  Reports  are  now  pub- 
lished on  the  conditions  of  employment  in — (1 )  Ready-made  women's 
clothing  trades,  (2)  bookbinding  and  stationery  trades  (girls),  (3) 
steam  laundries,  (4)  leather-working  industries,  (5)  building  trades. 

The  Board  of  Trade  will  soon  issue  shorter  reports  in  pamphlet 
form  dealing  with  various  trades.  These  are  in  course  of  preparation 
and  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  members  of  advisory  committees. 

4.    THK    CLEARING    HOl'SE. 

To  complete  the  organization  of  the  work  of  placing,  soinetliiiig 
after  the  nature  of  the  clearing  house  is  essential.  None  of  the  area^ 
of  the  local  labor  exchanges  constitutes  an  industrial  miit.  There 
are  districts  where  children  are  numerous  and  the  vacancies  ivlativelj- 
few;  and  there  are  districts  where  conditions  of  an  opposite  character 
exist;  further,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  districts  which  possess  the 
larj^ost  number  of  qualified  children  are  the  distri<ts  whirh  atford  (he 
least  satisfactory  openinc:s. 
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A  clearing-house  system,  designed  to  meet  this  problem,  has  been 
attempted  in  connection  with  the  labor  exchange  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Gty  of  London — the  nonresidential,  financial  district  of  London. 
A  special  advisory  committee  has  recently  been  formed  at  the  city 
fxchange  to  supervise  and  advise  on  the  clearing-house  system.  This 
eomnuttee  does  not  deal  vnth  the  actual  placmg  of  juveniles — this 
bring  the  work  of  the  conmiittees  attached  to  the  local  exchanges— 
but  its  special  duty  is  that  of  considering  how  vacancies  can  best  bo 
obtained  and  circulated  to  the  local  exchanges.  The  committee  con- 
siu  of  persons,  employers  and  employees  alike,  representing  the 
l»i]gc  city  trades  and  businesses,  and  in  part  of  chairmen  of  local 
tdriaory  conunittees.  As  at  present  partially  organized,  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  clearing  house  are  as  follows: 

The  clearing  house  deals  with  vacancies  coming  from  two  sources. 

The  vacancies,  from  whatever  sources  obtained,  are  classified  into 
three  groups,  lettered  A,  B,  or  C: 

A.  Vacancies  of  a  very  special  character. 

B.  Vacancies  offering  good  prospects  of  permanent  employment. 

C.  Vacancies  in  general,  of  the  errand-boy  type. 

These  lists,  as  classified,  are  sent  out  early  each  morning  to  reach 

thr  local  exchange  in  time  for  an  evening  rota  meeting  on  the  same 

tUv.     In  general,  A  and  B  vacancies  are  circulated  to  all  exchanges 

and  C  vacancies  to  a  single  local  exchange.     In  the  case  of  C  vacancies 

the  juvenile  is  sent  direct  to  the  employer.     When  a  juvenile  for  an 

A  or  B  vacancy  has  been  chosen  he  is,  m  general,    sent  to  the  city 

cx<  hnnge  and  from  there,  if  regarded  as  suitable,  to  the  employer.     If 

a  juvenile  so  dispatched  is  not  successful  in  liis  application  he  returns 

'  »  the  city  exchange  and  is  sent,  where  possible,  to  apply  for  another 

%  i«nnry  of  the  same  type,  i.  e.,  a  juvenile  sent  by  the  local  exchange 

'  r  an  A  vacancy  is  sent  to  another  A  vacancy  and  a  B  juvenile  to  a 

B  vacancy.     But  a  juvenile  sent  by  a  local  committee  for  an  A 

vacancy  will  not  be  sent  to  a  B  or  C  vacancy,  or  a  B  juvenile  to  a  C 

viuancj,  without  first  consulting  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  tlie 

l*H*al  sei-retar}-. 

It  has  also  been  arranged  that  local  committees  who  have  on  their 
'•Oiiki  juveniles  requiring  vacancies  of  a  special  character  may  for- 
•  -r»l  particulars  of  the  juvenile  in  question  to  the  clearing  house, 
^lu-n  the  canvassers  there  will,  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  make 
^fxTial  search  for  the  kind  of  vacancy  asked  for. 

There  are  (a)  vacancies  notified  to  the  city  exchange  by  employers 
and  {]>)  vacancies  which  local  exchanges  have  been  unable  to  fill 
MM  ally  and  have  notified  to  the  city  exchange. 

Th^  work  of  canvassers  attached  to  the  clearing  house  i^  not  con- 
fiii'-^l  to  the  administrative  area  of  the  city  of  London,  but  in(  hides 
*'\ynmn^  districts  where  extent  of  employment  is  large. 
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THE   POWERS    OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  intrusted  to  local  advisory  committees 
certain  important  powers  with  regard  to  the  ** placing"  of  juveniles. 
There  is  reproduced  below  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  which  was 
recently  circulated  to  local  committees  by  the  London  committee. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  agreed: 

1.  That,  subject  to  any  general  regulationfl  issued  or  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees be  empowered  to  decide  whether  juveniles  shall  or  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
employers  notifying  vacancies,  provided  that  where  such  decision — 

(a)  Takes  the  fo^m  of  a  resolutioyi  that  juveniles  shall  not  be  sent  under  any  circum- 
stances to  a  particular  employer,  a  record  be  kept  of  such  cases,  with  the  reason 
for  sUch  decision,  and  a  quarterly  return  of  such  cases  be  made  to  the  London  juve- 
nile advisory  committee; 

(h)  Takes  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  juveniJes  shall  not  be  sent  to  certain  types  of 
employment,  or  shall  be  sent  to  employers  only  under  certain  conditions,  such 
a  resolution  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  ju>'c- 
nile  advisory  committee  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2.  That,  ill  the  event  of  the  manager  disagreeing  with  the  decision  of  a  rota  Ui  send 
a  particular  juvenile  to  a  particular  place,  the  juvenile  shall  not  be  sent  to  that 
vacancy,  and  the  action  taken  shall  be  reported  to  the  main  (local)  committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  committee  decide  not  to  send  juve- 
niles under  any  circumstances  to  a  certain  type  of  employment,  as 
distinguished  from  one  particular  employer,  the  decision  must  take 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
committee.  It  would  obviously  be  of  little  use  for  a  single  exchange 
to  decline  to  fill  vacancies  of  a  certain  kind  if  other  exchanges  con- 
tinued to  fill  them.  I'niformity  of  action,  therefore,  is  aimed  at  by 
the  London  committee. 

The  authorities  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  number  of  wliat 
may  be  tenned  really  satisfactory  openings  for  children.  Returns 
of  the  occupations  followed  by  boys  on  leaving  school  were  obtained 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  London  County  Council.  These  returns 
showed  tliat  about  half  of  the  boys  entered  blind-alley  employments, 
and,  at  most,  a  tliird  found  employment  in  any  class  of  work  which 
could  be,  in  any  manner  regarded  as  skilled.  Employers  offering 
vacancies  of  the  less  satisfactory  kmd  are  able  to  do  without  any 
help  from  labor  exchanges.  For  a  hmg  time  they  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  despite  all  labor  exchanges.  Many  children  must 
work  as  soon  as  possible;  their  poverty  is  real.  Now  the  records 
show  how  limited  is  the  number  of  good  openings,  amounting  indeed 
in  tlie  cases  of  the  boys  to  not  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  available 
positions.  Obviously  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  boys  in  search 
of  work  are  driven  to  unpromising  and  undesirable  sorts  of  work. 

This  situation  is  bad,  and  it  will  not  be  remedied  alone  by  the 
establishment    of    advLsorv    committees.     Nevertheless,    there    is    a 
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positive  social  gain  in  the  cxbtencc  of  these  committees.  Vacancies 
of  any  kind  will  bo  filled,  no  matter  what  any  committee  may  tliink; 
but  they  are  now  to  an  increasing  extent  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  labor  exchange  people. 

The  advisory  committee  is  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy; 
they  may  be  able  to  find  him  more  suitable  employment  at  a  later 
date;  but  they  are,  at  any  rate,  in  a  position  to  trace  his  industrial 
career  and  ascertain  exactly  the  effect  his  work  has  upon  him.  This 
t4  important. 

There  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile employment  until  detailed  and  conclusive  information  is  avail- 
able regarding  the  conditions  of  boy  and  girl  labor. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  advisory  committees,  in  their  dealing  with 
diiiadvantageous  forms  of  employment,  will  be  in  a  position  to  point 
out  what  further  public  action  is  necessary  to  remedy  evils  which 
may  be  discovered. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  children  who  apply  to  the  exchange  do 
not  obtain  employment  through  the  exchange.  Of  the  juveniles 
who  register,  little  more  than  half  are  found  employment.  The 
remainder  find  work  on  their  own  account,  and  nothing  more  is 
koo^n  of  their  careers.  To  remedy  this  deficiency  is  perhaps  the 
rommitteo's  most  important  duty. 

Where  the  less  satisfactory  openings  are  offered,  the  conditions 
and  the  reasons  why  the  openings  are  not  satisfactory  are  explained 
to  the  juveniles,  and  if  possible,  to  their  parents.  If  they  decide  to 
apply  for  such  vacancies,  they  do  so  at  least  with  knowledge  of  the 
farts.  Some  rotas  endeavor  to  supervise  the  career  of  the  young 
worker  placeil  in  these  unpromising  employments.  Instructive 
instances  of  such  services  are  on  record;  but  satisfaction  with  the 
pn^sent  situation  is  out  of  the  question. 

As  matters  stand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  vacancies  and  a 
certain  number  of  youthful  applicants.  The  problem  which  the 
(<immittee  arc  called  on  to  solve  is  how  best  to  sort  out  the  different 
applicants  and  assign  them  to  the  different  vacancies.  Apart  from 
^uch  advice  as  the  committee  are  able  to  give,  this  sorting  process 
«lT>mdtj  largely  on  tlio  unguided  choice  of  the  children,  who  know 
liitL*  of  the  prospects  and  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various  kinds 
'i  employment.  The  advisory  conmiittees  are  genuinely  striving 
t'j  rrpUco  this  method  of  unguided  choice  of  the  juvenile  by  some 
kniiwhnlge  of  the  prospects  in  the  different  trades  and  occupations. 
Thf  Hccretary  visits  local  employers  and  places  of  work  in  order  to 
fmil  out  wliat  the  openings  are.  This  canvassing  is  properly  re- 
garJiMl  a»  a  check  against  the  danger  of  turning  the  exchange  into  a 
rhiinni'l  through  which  unsuperv^ised  employers  can  obtain  an  indefi- 
nit<*  supply  of  young  workers.     Mere  statistics  of  placements  do  not 
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necessarily  indicate  successful  work;  more  committees  would  do  well 
to  remember  this  point. 

SUPERVISION. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  local  advisory  committees'  work 
is  the  attempt  to  organize  a  system  under  which  accurate  information 
may  be  obtained  of  the  industrial  career  of  each  boy  and  girl  placed. 
The  committee  endeavors  to  test  the  value  of  its  work  by  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  placed  children.  The  point  of  view  of  the  child, 
his  parent,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  employer,  are  ascertained. 
A  boy  may  have  been  placed  in  employment  for  which  he  is  physical^ 
or  otherwise  unfitted,  or  he  may  be  given  a  situation  with  prospects 
of  permanent  employment.  He  may  have  taken  up  work  m  which 
he  can  hope  to  be  successful  only  by  taking  certain  special  training 
courses.  He  is  advised  accordingly.  Some  employers  require 
certain  qualifications  in  the  worker  engaged.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  know  such  facts.  Now  all  this  kind  of  information, 
so  essential  to  good  work  by  an  advisory  committee,  can  be  secured 
only  through  investigation. 

An  interesting  method  of  ascertaining  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  young  workers  has  been  adopted  by  some  advisory  committees: 

Every  juvenile,  when  he  is  placed,  is  invited  to  call  at  the  exchange 
periodically  and  let  the  committee  know  how  he  is  getting  on.  He 
comes  in  the  evening  when  rotas  are  meeting.  A  notice  of  such 
meetings  sometimes  appears  in  the  window  of  the  exchange.  It  is 
found  that  children  make  considerable  use  of  this  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  secretary  or  committee. 

Some  local  advisory  committees  have  established  cooperation 
between  themselves  and  the  local  certifying  factory  surgeons,  who, 
in  certain  cases,  have  undertaken  to  notify  the  advisory  commitlee 
of  the  names  of  rejected  children,  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  The  advisory 
committees  endeavor  to  place  the  juveniles  in  accordance  with  the 
physician's  disclosures. 

This,  then,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  work  of  the  London  advisory 
committee  and  its  local  committees.  There  is  an  earnest  endeavor, 
first,  to  know  the  children,  their  needs  and  capabilities;  secondly,  to 
place  them  as  advantageously  as  conditions  will  allow;  and  thirdly, 
to  study  results  of  this  placement  through  the  system  of  after-care 
which  is  being  developed.  The  facts  which  will  be  forthcoming 
after  a  few  years'  trial  of  this  great  enterprise  will  be  invaluable  for 
their  illumination  of  industrial  conditions  as  reflected  in  the  careers 
of  the  children  studied,  and  of  special  service  in  the  formulation  of 
future  educational  and  social  poHcies. 

The  London  schools  are  being  brought  into  close  working  relation 
with  the  exchanges.     Many  teachers  are  breaking  away  from  tlie 
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tnwlitional  silence  and  routine  of  the  English  teachuig  body,  and  are 
making. personal  studies  on  their  own  account  of  the  children  who 
leave  prematurely  for  wage  earning. 

As  yet  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  ready  for  the  German  system 
of  compulsory  day-time  instruction  for  young  workers.  Attention 
is  therefore  centered  on  existing  shortcomings  in  the  evening  school 
system.  These  defects  are  glaring,  though  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
England.  Dwindling  classes,  indifferent  and  disheartened  students, 
the  natural  handicap  of  artificial  lighting,  and  wearhiess  of  both 
students  and  teachers,  after  the  day^s  toil,  are  familiar  criticisms. 
TTw  situation  in  Great  Britain,  as  with  us,  is  an  indictment  of  the 
principle  of  voluntary  and  of  evening  attendance  by  children  between 
14  and  18  years  of  age.  The  Munich  boy  between  14  and  17  years 
of  age,  employed  throughout  the  year  though  he  may  be,  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  for  240  daylight  hours  per  session  during  each  of  the 
three  years.  In  London  the  number  of  student  hours  per  enrollment 
per  evening  session  amounts  to  something  like  45. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  education  committee  of  tho 
Ix*ndon  County  Council  has  begun  the  task  of  considering  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  evening  schools  in  order  to  meet  better  than  the}' 
now  do  the  neglected  needs  of  an  army  of  young  wage  earners.  The 
danges  now  in  process  in  the  council's  evening  schools  are  designed 
to  aid  along  the  lines  of  tho  occupations  of  the  students.  Advisory 
wmmittees  are  proposed  for  these  evening  schools,  to  consist  of 
eniployeri»,  social  workers,  and  those  connected  with  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  labor  exchanges.  A  large  number  of  vocational 
institutes,  so  called,  are  projected,  \\'ith  special  classes  for  post-office 
messengers  and  other  groups  of  young  employees. 

In  order  to  get  a  t^learer  idea  of  the  organization  and  work  of  tho 
advwory  committee,  two  documents,  one  outlining  the  general  rules 
of  procedure  for  an  advisory  committee,  and  the  other  reproducing 
th**  monthly  report  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  local  advisory  com 
nutt<N-9  ftdlow: 

^**AT7  Hi  LtH  or  PR(H  fcDURE  FOR  AN'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JIVENILE  EMPLOVMENV. 

1.  7ift»^ji  o/nuet^ug. — The  committee  shall  meet,  «>•  required  l»y  tho  Board  oi  Trade, 
»ad  «i  rorh  other  time?*  as  the  committee  may  de<'ide. 

2.  Sotirro/ituethtg. — The  agenda  for  each  meeting  nhall  Ik*  ported  U*  each  nicinber 
a  4  1#—  than  43  hours  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

i  ( trruUttion  of  minuUs. — The  minutes  of  the  prcK  ceding!-  of  ciuh  meeting  shall 
^  kqrt  by  the  5»e<Telary  to  the  committee,  and  shall  be  circulated  to  the  members, 
*ith  th«*  a^odft  friT  the  imbsequent  meeting. 

4  huhfrffninUtft*. — The  committee  may  delegate  any  of  their  functions  to  a  eub- 
'■'aiTuiipe  appitinted  by  thentfelven  from  their  own  number,  whith  nhall  report  to 
*^<-"inmift#^.  rnle«*»  the  committee  oiherwii'e  decide,  the(  huirnian  nhall,  ex  officio, 
**• '  himtaD  o<  a  *ub<  ommittee. 
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5.  Chairman. — At  every  meeting  of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  the  chair- 
man, or  in  his  absence  such  other  member  as  is  chosen  by  the  members  then  present, 
shall  preside. 

6.  Quorum. — The  quorum  of  the  committee  shall  be  one-third  of  the  number  of 
committee  members.    A  subcommittee  shall  fix  their  own  quorum. 

7.  Vothig. — A  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  membeii^ 
present  voting  on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  person  presiding 
at  the  meeting  shall  have  a  second  and  casting  vote. 

8.  Resignation  of  membership. — The  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  committee  may 
resign  his  office  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

9.  Absence  from  "meeting . — Any  member  who  fails  to  attend  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  meetings  to  which  he  is  summoned  in  any  consecutive  12  months, 
except  for  some  cause  approved  })y  the  committee,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated 
his  seat,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

MONTHLY    REPORT    OF    A    LOCAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE. 

Camberwell  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee. 

Report  for  period  March  15  to  April,  1913,  inclusive.     Number  of  schools  selected,  54. 

A.  Number  of  school-leaving  forms  received — 

Boys.    Olrls. 

For  ac  t  ion 1 49  1 40 

For  filing 49  62 

B.  Children  who  applied  in  answer  to  the  summons 50  64 

C.  Children  placed  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies 3 

D.  S.  L.  F.  children  placed  by  exchange: 

(a)  With  prospects  of  learning  a  trade 30  46 

(b)  With  prospects  of  permanent  work 34  19 

(c)  Purely  unskilled .' 

E.  Other  children  placed  by  exchange: 

(a)  With  prospects  of  learning  a  trade 38  61 

( b)  With  prospects  of  permanent  work 106  21 

(c)  Purely  unskille<l 17  1 

F.  Number  of  **A*'  forms  issued 64  65 

(J.  Number  of  *'ir' rei)orts  rc(cive<l / 34  30 

Ai)pcndix  March  April,  1913. 

Employers'  reports  is.'^ucd 97  34 

Employers'  rep^irts  rocoivcd 74  25 

Fresh  registrations 247  169 

Kercgistrat  ions 45  38 

Reregist  rat  ions  after  placement 44  12 

hive  n^gister  brought  forward 78  46 

I  Ave  register  carried  forward 87  56 

Total  dealt  wiOi 327  209 

.  Total  placed 225  138 

Percentage 69  66 
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The  forms  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  London 
work  follow,  together  with  an  interesting  health  memorandum  from 
the  I»ndon  County  Councirs  medical  officer: 

Form  No.  C.  C, 
LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Education  Officer's  Department. 

school  leaving  form — head  teacher's  report. 

School Ele<'loral  division. 


i-  Name 

2   Dale  of  14lh  birthday 3.  Standard. 

4.  Address 

').  Eulere<i  .school 

H.  Pn>bable  date  of  U-a\  ing  whool 

T.  Cjeneral  ability  and  conduct 


V  .VbiUty  ' 

.«    Height 10.  2  Health  (eyes,  ears,  heart ,  lunp* ) 


Date  of  last  inspection 

i  1.    u  I  Sort  of  employment  recommended 

h  1  Whether  further  retention  at  school  is  recommended 

«•»  ^liat  evening  class  or  trade  school  is  recommended 

'Signed) (Date) 

Head  teacher. 

St  nuoL  Care  Committee's  Report. 

1    Il^ifne  ( ircumstances  and  father's  occupation 

-    Pireui's  wishes  as  to  emplojTnent 

*y  lioUr's  inclinations 

*    Name  and  addret«  of  suitable  individual  or  institution  (if  any)  to  keep  in  touch 

with  child ; 

•    Nafflp  (if  ex<-hange  to  which  thLn  form  or  copy  is  sent '. 

^hiiol  r*ar<'  et)mmit  tee's  recommendation: 

1  Signed  ) (  Date) 

Honorary  Sarelary,  Childrni's  Care  {School)  Committee. 
'  *  ''d  -  hr-t  cinploymeni  on  leaving  whool 

Form  A. 
London-  Ji  venii.e  Advjkoky  Committek. 

}U  j«.n    t*» children's   care    (st'hool )   committee   of 

*jk«-n  by  the  local  advisory  committee  to  be  forwarded  to  person  or  in-»titution 
-"   •*•  fan*  the  child  lias  be<*n  referred. 

Lal><)r  oxchani^e. 


Adtlrc-^s 

iHite 

-'^»*  .    .  \ge Sch(K>l . 


^jIoiv  of -nurk  fiMind  for  applicant. 
*' '  f  ihrr  |»«'nDan**nt  «»r  terajjorarv'. . 
fli'-im  anfl  w  je*»*« 


I'.'ttMlmc  •!»!  ul  •I>iUt,v  and  rrjiorth  from  instructors  in  manual  traliiiiiK  and  domestic  economy. 
'  Tu  t^  uLm  Iraai  z&rdH  al  olTlcer'%  la^t  report. 
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Name  and  address  of  firm 


Evening  class,  technical  institute  or  trade  school  recommended . 
Remarks 


The  local  advisory'  committee  will  be  glad  if  the  children'^  care  (school)  committee 
will  report  to  them  as  to  the  above  in  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  in  the  months 
of  May  and  November,  or  earlier  if  occasion  demands. 

A  form  for  the  first  report  is  inclosed. 

N.  B. — If falls  out  of  work  the  visitor  should  imme- 

diately  notify  the  local  advisory  committee  and  persuade  (him  or  her)  at  once  to  re- 
register. 
To 


Form  n. 
London  Jiveniie  Advisory  Committee. 

Report  of to  whose  care  the  child  has  been  referred  by 

the children's  care  (school)  committee. 

Electoral  division. 

I^bor  exchange. 

Address 

Date  of  issue 

Report  as  to — 

Name Age 

Address 

Nature  of  work 

Employer 

1.  Evening  class,  technical  institute,  or  trade  school  attended 

2.  Clubs  (thrift,  social  or  other)  joined  by  him  (or  her) 

3.  Information  obtained  from  the  home  as  to  industrial  progress  and  prospects 

4.  Remarks 


Signature 

Date 

N.  B. — In  no  instance  is  the  visitor  to  approach  the  employer  without  the  sanction 
of  the  local  advisory  committee. 
Any  change  in  wages  or  hours  of  work  should  be  noted. 

This  form  to  be  returned  to ,  secretary  of  the  chil- 
dren's care  (school)  committee,  by  whom  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 

Labor  Exchange. 
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Mtmormuhim  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Ote  London  County  Council  on  Health  in  relation 

to  choice  of  occupation. 

(a)  It  i»  obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  memorandum  to  cover  all 
ihe  points  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  physical  fitness  of  children  for  employment. 
The  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  intended  merely  to  form 
a  gpnenJ  guide  to  children's  care  (school)  committees.  In  cases  where  doubt  existed 
vith  regard  to  fitness  of  a  child  for  a  particular  emplo>nnent  the  committee  are  re- 
minded that  machinery  exists  whereby  the  opinion  of  the  school  doctor  may  be 
obtained.    Application  should  in  such  cases  be  made  to  the  divisional  medical  officer. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  under  the  provision  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
no  yo«uig  person  under  16  years  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  in 
which  certificates  of  fitness  are  obligator}',  unless  within  seven  dskys  after  commencing 
work  a  certificate  has  been  granted  on  personal  examination  by  the  surgeon  that  the 
applicant  ia  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  for  working  daily  for  the 
time  allowed  by  law. 

The  certificate  may  be  qualified  by  conditions  as  to  the  work  on  which  a  child  or 
young  pemm  is  fit  to  be  employed. 

At  the  request  of  the  ad^-isory  committee  on  juvenile  emplojinent  (in  connection 
with  the  labor  exchange)  in  certain  towns  the  certifjdng  surgeon  has  (with  the  ap- 
pmx^  of  the  factory  department)  undertaken  to  supply  confidentially  information 
a^  lo  young  persons  and  children  rejected  on  medical  grounds  for  certificates  of  fitness, 
in  order  that  the  committee  may  endeavor  to  secure  suitable  emplojinent  for  such 
p<*fwjnj*  and  advise  parents  (where  necen*<sary)  to  obtain  medical  treatment. 

(!»,  Some  trades  require  the  possession  of  an  adequate  physique,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  occupations  which  demand  muscular  effort  also  place  a  consider- 
able tftmn  upon  the  heart.  A  weakly  child  or  one  who  is  reported  to  have  a  weak  heart 
Would  not,  of  coiu-se,  be  recommended  to  become,  for  instance,  a  blacksmith. 

I*-*  The  workers  in  many  trades  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  respiratory  com- 
plain ta.  The  death  rate  from  consumption  in  thef-e  trades  is  unduly  high.  They  com- 
pri"*,  in  the  first  place,  those  trades  which  are  especially  dusty,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
thfwe  which  in^*olve  spending  much  time  indoors  in  ill- ventilated  workshops  or  offices. 
•IJdren  who  are  reported  to  have  weak  chests  or  who  have  a  bad  phthisical  family  his- 
l«r>>hould  be  dLrcouraged  from  entering  them.  A  list  of  such  trades,  compiled  from  the 
ftprrt*  nf  the  registrar  general,  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  given  later. 

iff\  Rheumatic  fever  is  often  associated  with  heart  disease.  Children  who  have 
MtJlHrMl  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism  should  avoid  occupations  necessitating  ex- 
ft^nrv  to  cold,  damp  or  extremes  of  temperature. 

*'  <  I>t'feclive  eyesight  U  likely  to  lead  to  inefficiency  and  over  strain  in  employ- 
UfXtU  in  which  close  work  and  attention  to  minute  details  are  demanded.  Many  of 
th***»  (employments  are  followed  by  women. 

A  b*w  degree  of  myopia  (short  Fightedne.ss)  properly  corrected  by  glas^^es,  will  not 
BM  -^Afily  render  a  young  person  unfit  for  close  work;  but  a  high  degree  of  myopia 
AouH  be  an  absolute  bar  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  \iMOQ  in  tht*i«e  cases.  Hypermetropia  (long  sightednes^)  and  astigmatism  are 
MMy  to  cause  much  strain  and  headache,  and  children  suffering  from  these  defect* 
•b*.  Jd  r  ot  eni»»r  these  occupations. 

lju\\^'  tafloring  and  waistcoat  making  for  the  most  part  has  to  be  done  on  dark 
■tttrfial,  the  work  must  be  very  fine,  and  the  stitchery  invisible. 

Laiiie**  tailoring  requires  physical  strength  to  manipulate  the  h<*avy  goose  irons  in 
pT'^^ing.  Coat  and  waistcoat  makers  work  on  their  knee  instead  of  a  table.  Crooked 
U*k*,  wr<«k  hr«rt>,  and  lack  of  %'itality  do  not  suit  these  trade.^. 

rj»hr>l«ter>*  i**  not  so  trying  or  close  a^  tailoring,  but  is  more  dusty. 
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Drcst^making*  millinery,  and  embroidery  require  good  eyesight.  There  is  little 
phyfiWal  strain  involved  in  millinery. 

Corset  making. — Good  eyesight  is  necessary. 

Photography  requires  very  good  eyesight;  long  night  and  astigmatism  should  dis- 
qualify. 

Laundry. — Girls  have  to  work  in  high  temperature;  weak  chests  and  rheumatism 
should  disqualify;  the  wearing  of  spectacles  is  a  drawback. 

(/)  In  certain  occupations  the  danger  of  accident  is  greater  than  u^ual.  The  danger 
is  greatly  increased  by  defects  of  eyesight  or  hearing,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy.  Such  children  should  avoid  situations  which  involve  jwu^sing 
in  proximity  to  machinery  and  also  those  which  involve  frequent  excursions  in  the 
midst  of  street  traffic,  climbing  ladders,  etc.  The  danger  to  girls  working  in  many 
factories  of  wearing  the  hair  loose,  or  clothing  with  flying  strings  or  ribbons,  is  manifest 
and  may  need  to  be  guarded  against. 

(g)  In  some  trades  great  danger  exists  from  the  necessity  of  handling  poisonous 
materials.  Many  processes  in  these  trades  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Factor^''  and 
Workshops  Act  as  unsuitable  for  cliildren  under  16;  these  processes  occur  in  finishing 
of  tiles,  white-lead  works,  various  chemical  works,  etc. 

Other  occupations  invohnng  similar  dangers  are  those  of  plumber,  painter,  glazier, 
lead  worker,  file  maker.  Immunity  to  some  extent  depends  upon  habits  of  strict 
personal  cleanliness.  Care  committees  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  preventing  danger 
from  these  sources  by  impressing  upon  the  child  entering  one  of  these  occupations  the 
importance  of  never  eating  with  unwashed  hands  and  of  never  holding  tools  or  nails 
in  the  mouth. 

The  habit  of  nail  biting  is  of  some  importance  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  see  that  the  teeth  are  absolutely  free  from  decay. 

(h)  Many  of  the  foregoing  points  will  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing table  taken  from  the  registrar  general's  returns  showing  the  various  divisions  of 
the  building  trades  in  relation  to  mortality: 


I 


I       All 
I  causes. 


Occupied  and  ret  ire<1  males 

Builajng  trades 

Bricklayer,  mason 

Carpenter,  joiner 

Slater,  tiler 

Plasterer,  whitowasher,  pa^wrhanger 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier , 

Cabinetmaker 

Sawyer 


100 
93 
90 
82 
111 
101 


Alcohol- 

Diseases 

ism  and 

Phthisis 

of  circula- 

diseases of 

tory 

liver. 

system. 

100 

100 

100 

81 

102 

92 

79 

104 

88 

77 

80 

82 

91 

107 

97 

114 

114 

97 

79 

114 

108 

93 

122 

90 

72 

(J5 

90 

Diseases 
of  respiro-     Brlght's 
tory  disease, 

system.    ' 


100 
92 

103 
71 

112 

116 
95 
94 
82 


100 
111 

83 

94 
126 

83 
211 
100 

66 


The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  termed  ''comparative  mortality  figures";  100  is 
taken  as  the  normal  rate  of  death  from  the  various  causes  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
male  population  at  working  ages.  In  trades  where  the  figure  is  less  than  100  the  risk 
of  death  from  the  cause  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  less  than  the  average,  and  where 
the  figure  is  greater  than  100  the  risk  is  greater. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  trade  as  a  whole  is  a  healthy  one,  tliat  t  ar- 
penters  and  joiners  are  especially  healthy,  and  so  are  masons  and  bricklayers  ex<'cpt 
for  a  slight  increase  in  mortality  from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system; 
that  plasterers  suffer  more  than  the  others  from  alcoholi>m,  cabinetmakers  from 
phthisis,  and  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers  from  disea.«os  of  the  circulatory  f^y>tem 
£uid  Bright's  disease,  no  doubt  connected  with  load  i)oisoning. 
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STATEMENT. 

1  )  Occupatioiis  ill  which  mortality  from  respiratory  <Jisoai<e  is  higher  thau  llie 
ir^cappiuken  from  the  registrar  generaPs  reports).  The  occupations  with  highest 
c  ruJity  are  placed  lirst  and  those  with  exceptionally  high  mortality  are  distinguished 
!•;■  iulics: 

yi  Diisty  occupatious — Cutler,  scissors  maker,  eartfienivare,  file  maker,  brush,  broom 
•cktr.  kair,  bristle  worker,  chimney  sweepy  glass-  manufacturer,  furriery  skinner,  copper 
9*tin,  \eood turner,  nail,  etc.,  manufacturer,  brass,  bronze  worker,  gunsmith,  coal  heaver, 
i*«d  line  worker,  giitta-percha  worker,  cotton  manufacturer,  chemical  manufacturer, 
^<fie  cjuarrier,  cycle  and  motor  manufacturer,  rope,  cord  maker,  bricklayer,  mason, 
rirprt,  felt  manuiactiircr,  gasworks  service,  miller,  baker. 

^t  Occupetions  necessitating  confinement  and  lack  of  fresh  sl\t— General  shopkeeper, 
'<iffT,  bookbinder,  printer,  hairdresser,  tobacconist,  shoemaker,  textile  worker,  tailor, 
jbiaftraaker,  lock,  key  maker,  law  clerk,  lithographer,  saddler,  commercial  clerk. 

li '  W«if kahtipa  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts  with  regard  to  certifi- 
-•♦^  "f  iiinefls  have  been  extended — File-cuttmg,  carriage  building,  rope  and  twine 
'  •-k.iii/.  brick  and  tile  making,  making  of  iron  and  steel  cables,  chains,  anchors,  grap- 

••lad  cart  gear,  making  of  nails,  screws  and  rivets,  baking  bread,  biscuits  or  con- 
•'tt'Oerj-.  fruit  preserving,  making,  altering,  ornamenting,  lini.shing.  or  repairing  of 
*'vii.z  apf>ar<»l  by  the  aid  of  treadle  sewing  machines. 


School  Afah'cal  Ojjiccr. 

Form  C. 


L<»xin)\  JrvENiLE  An  vise  rv  Committek. 

T    »-  -#>.i(  to  tlu»  .«HTetary advisory  cojunnttoc,  labor  excliange. 

Date 


b<»y  ^ 


1 1*-^^-  tmd  suitable  fuiplovinont  for  tbo     .  ,  who.so  inirlicular.s  are  fnvini  below. 
'     '  girl  ' 


Smu. 


2.  Aije 


Yearn Mc»nth.-^. 


-timainr  flrs».> 


\.i    lji-,*M. 


Nii'«*I ').  DaU' of  Icuviiij: 

^u  'U..i    

I»-*jiI*.  **i  «»niployineiit.     Ulive  last  enipIoyine:it  lirst. 


■    ■    rr      Tr.uW.    Kmplowil  a^'   J^j™^       l^ft.   '  Hour<.     Wa»:o. 


Iv«»iisons  for  loaviiiK. 


K*  •jii'.ynient  <h'i<ircd 

'    K.  •  i  iti'j  trade  or  to<-hniral  pehf>«»lH  attendf»d 

"Subjects  taken 

•    Ilotiu'  «*ireiims1anceH,  and  father's  (or  guardiairsi  <K*rMipalioii . 
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11.  (leneral  remarks  on  the  conduct,  qualifications  and  general  ability  of    .  •. . 


12.  Special  qualifications. 


13.  Name  and  address  of  suitable  individual  or  institution  (if  any)  to  keep  in  touch 
boy 
girl' 


with^^y 


Signature  of  person  recommending. 
Address 


Form  AA. 
London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee. 


Labor  Exchange. 


Address 

Date 

Name Age School 

Address 

Nature  of  work  found  for  applicant 

WTiether  permanent  or  temporary 

Hours  and  wages 

Name  and  address  of  firm 

Evening  class,  technical  institute,  or  trade  school  recommended 

Remarks 

The  local  advisory  committee  will  be  glad  if 

will  report  to  them  as  to  the  above  in  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  every  si.x 
months,  or  earlier  if  occasion  demands. 
A  fonn  for  the  first  report  is  inclosed. 

N.  B. — If  the  boy  (or  girl)  falls  out  of  work,  the  visitor  should  immediately  uutif>' 
the  local  advisory  committee,  and  persuade  him  or  her  at  once  to  reregister. 

Secretary. 

Local  Advisory  Commit f re . 

To 


Form  IU<, 
London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committke. 

Lab<»r  I'xrhanp'. 

Address » . . 

Date  of  issue 

Report  as  t«> — 

Name Age 

Address 

Nature  of  work 

Employer 

1.  Evening  class,  technical  institute,  or  trade  schm)!  aUtMjdod 

2.  Clubs  (thrift,  social  or  other)  joined  by  him  (or  her) 

3.  Information  obtained  from  the  home  as  to  industrial  prngres^  and  f»n»^po( !«♦ 
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LONDON. 
4.  RemArkfi • 


Sigiialure. 
Date 


X.  B. — In  no  instance  is  the  visit<»r  to  approach  the  employer  without  the  sanction 
v(  the  local  advisory  committee. 
Any  change  in  ^wages  or  hours  of  work  should  he  noted. 

Tbis  form  to  be  retumetl  to Secretary 

of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Labor  Exchange. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  there  is  added  a  specimen  set  of  forms  used 
in  some  districts  in  connection  with  aftercare  work: 

Aftercare.' 
(Private  and  confidential;  to  be  retained  by  the  visitor.] 

Xame Age Address 

School Employment  (Give  date) 

Firm 

Hour?,  wages,  etc 

Farther  education 

R**nLixks« 

Secretary .19 

Advi<*ory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Employment. 


.19 


Sir  'or  Madam  >:  I  am  desired  by  the  advisorv'  committee  for  juvenile  employment 
u»  aek  if  yon  will  be  80  good  as  to  supply  them  from  \ime  to  time  with  a  brief  report 
ufn^u  the  boy  or  girl  with  r^ard  to  whom  details  are  given  in  the  accompanying  form. 
^P^-LaI  slipe  are  inclosed  for  this  purpose. 

T>jv  committee  would  in  particular  be  glad  to  be  informed  upon  the  following  i>oiiit8: 

1.  Cicneral  welfare,  including  home  circumstances. 

2.  Circumiitances  of  employment,  with  note  of  any  change. 

3.  Further  education.  The  school  attended,  or  any  special  reasons  for  nonauend- 
ir.*  *f  ahould  J>e  shown. 

I-  Xny  special  needs  which  it  may  be  within  tlie  power  of  ilie  committee,  either 
t.'  rr^  Jy  or  i/idirectly,  to  meet. 

1/  oi;t  of  work,  the  l>oy  or  girl  should  be  urged  to  re-register  at  the  exchange,  and 
i-iMfiruiion  i^ould  be  sent  to  me.     In  no  case  should  the  employer  be  approached 
-*'>jout  the  committee's  sanction. 
1  am  yonr*.  faithfully, 


Seen  f  (try. 


*  Space  tor  **  viaUor»'  notes"  on  the  back. 
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Q^4t  "^ilE   SCHOOL   AND   THE   START   IN    LIFE. 

V.  BIRMINGHAM. 

Nowliere  in  England  will  be  found  a  more  intelligently  executed 
plan  of  helping  children  start  in  life  than  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  education  committee  through  its  central  care  committee  has 
built  up  an  organization  of  school  care  committees  which  now  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  city.  The  scheme  operates  under  the  Choice 
of  Employment  Act  and  was  approved  by  the  board  of  education  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  July,  1911.  An  integral 
part  of  the  Birmingham  scheme  is  the  chain  of  juvenile  labor  ex- 
changes distributed  at  central  points  throughout  the  city,  in  the 
management  of  which  there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  Board  of  Trade  officials.  A  corps  of  nearly  1,500  men 
and  women,  called  lielpers,  undertake  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
individual  children  and  their  parents  who  use  the  labor  exchanges. 
During  the  first  17  months  nearly  11,000  applications  were  received 
from  employers,  and  7,000  children  under  17  years  of  age  were 
placed,  besides  numbers  of  other  cases  in  which  the  helpers  them- 
selves undertook  to  counsel  and  place  the  children. 

Birmingham  is  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  its  skilled  occupations. 
Although  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unskilled  work,  likely  to  increase 
with  constant  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery,  yet  the 
metal  trades,  the  printing  trade,  and  other  industries  offer  satisfac- 
tory opportunities  to  a  large  number  of  workers.  To  some  degree, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  starting  young  workers  in  Birmingham  is 
less  severe  than  in  Liverpool  or  London.  Nothwitlistanding  these 
relative  advantages,  however,  a  study  of  the  Birmingham  enterprise 
only  strengthens  the  conviction  which  comes  to  every  student  of 
vocational  guidance  work  anywhere,  namely,  that  placement  for 
children  under  18  is  at  best  ft  makeshift  so  long  as  the  pubUc  neglects 
to  put  in  force  certain  fundamental  social  policies  through  legislation, 
which  policies  will  be  discussed  in  the  closing  chapters. 

These  fundamentals,  it  should  be  said,  are  k(>enly  appreciated  by 
the  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  youth  of 
Birmingham.  About  13,000  boys  and  girls  leave  the  elementarj^ 
schools  in  that  city  each  year;  most  of  them  are  absorbed  by  offices, 
factories,  workshops,  and  warehouses.  The  need  of  guidance  and 
training  is  apparent  as  soon  as  the  careers  of  these  children  are  scru- 
tinized. To  meet  this  need,  the  following  plan,  in  active  operation 
for  more  than  two  years,  is  in  charge  of  the  central  care  committee 
which  devotes  its  attention  to  the  industrial  problems  of  boys  and 
giiis  from  the  time  they  leave  school  until  they  are  17  years  of  age. 
This  comniitti^e  consists  of  six  members  of  the  education  committ«oe, 
four  repr<  sentatives  of  teachers,  three  of  employers,  three  of  workmen, 
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four  social  workers,  the  school  medical  office,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittee carries  on  its  work  through  two  sets  of  agencies  (1 )  the  juvenile 
i*mplo7ment  exchanges,  and  (2)  school  care  committees. 

1.  THE  CENTRAL  JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE. 

This  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  account  of  his  knowledge,  training,  and  fitness  for  dealing 
with  the  employment  of  juvenUes.  He  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
c^'ntral  care  conmiittee  and  acts  in  consultation  with  their  officer. 

The  chief  work  of  the  exchange  is: 

(1)  To  receive  and  register  applicants  for  employment  from  youths 
and  giris  under  17  years  of  age. 

(2)  To  receive  and  register  applications  from  employers  for 
juvenile  employees. 

(3)  To  endeavor  to  place  the  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
situations  for  which  they  are  best  suited  and  in  which  they  are  likely 
t4*  be  most  successful. 

The  exchange  is  in  a  good  position  to  select  the  applicant,  because 
both  the  exchange  and  the  central  care  conmuttee  have  accimiulated 
an  immense  amount  of  information  about  the  various  trades  of  the 
city,  and  so  can  advise  as  to  wages,  prospects,  and  conditions  in  any 
trade.  It  knows  what  trades  lead  to  regular  and  improving  work, 
and  can  caution  against  bad  conditions  and  prospects. 

By  the  time  a  child  applies  for  a  post,  the  officials  above  mentioned 
will  have  in  their  possession  a  report  concerning  it  from  the  head 
teacher  of  its  school,  from  the  school  medical  officer,  and  from  the 
school  care  committee  helper.  In  the  first  12  months  7,180  applicants 
were  received  from  employers,  and  4,907  were  filled. 

For  the  convenience  of  parents  and  juvenile  appUcants  five  branch 
exchanges  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

2.    SCHOOL    CARE    COMMITTEES. 

The  scheme  providesjor  the  appointment  of  a  school  care  conunittee 
for  each  elementary  school  in  the  city.  Many  schoob  thus  have  their 
own  care  committees.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been  found  advis- 
able to  group  several  neighboring  schools  under  one  care  committee. 
Theae  oonunittees  consist  of  school  managers,  teachers,  and  others 
who  are  prepared  to  interest  themselves  actively  in  boys  and  girls. 
The  members  are  assigned  as  ** helpers"  to  a  small  number  of  children 
each.  The  helper  is  put  in  touch  with  the  boys  or  girls  about  three 
months  before  they  leave  school,  and  at  once  tries  to  set  up  a  friendly 
rrlation  with  the  parents  as  well  as  with  the  children  by  visits  to  the 
nSlft'— 14 5 
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home  or  by  other  means.  The  children  are  encom*aged  to  talk  about 
what  they  would  like  to  be,  the  parents  about  what  they  have  in  view. 
When  there  are  vague  or  unsuitable  proposals  for  a  child's  employ- 
ment, or  no  plans  at  all,  the  parents  and  the  child  are  urged  to  attend 
at  the  juvenile  employment  exchange,  and  thereby  to  find  the  best 
available  post  for  which  the  child  is  suited.  To  rouse  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibility,  to  lead  the  well-meaning  but  uninforme<l 
parents  to  industrial  knowledge  and  right  action,  to  encoiu-age  the 
choice  of  skilled  employment  rather  than  employment  with  no  pros- 
f>ect  of  advancement  for  the  boy — these  are  among  the  helper's  aims 
on  the  industrial  side,  while  the  employment  exchanges  provide  the 
means  of  giving  effect  to  the  school  care  coDMnittee's  work. 

The  helper  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy  or  girl  for  about 
three  years.  This,  as  regards  employment,*  is  necessary  to  counteract 
the  aimless  drifting  or  the  capricious  change  from  job  to  job,  to  give 
encoiu'agement  to  face  and  overcome  difficulties,  to  see  that,  if 
changes  are  advisable,  they  are  made  for  the  youth's  benefit  and  do 
not  give  rise  to  intervals  of  disastrous  unemployment. 

The  conditions  under  which  boys  and  girls  are  employed  are  in 
many  places  quite  imsatisfactory,  and  have  a  bad  effect  morally  or 
l)hysically,  or  both.  Information  is  gathered  by  the  central  care 
conmiittee  and  the  juvenile  employment  exchanges,  which  some  clay 
doubtless  will  be  used  to  improve  these  conditions. 

FUKTHEE   EDUCATION   AND    KINDRED   INFLUENCES. 

The  helper  takes  an  interest,  and  stimulates  the  parents'  interests 
too,  in  further  education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  They  are  ui^d, 
where  the  hours  of  work  allow,  to  join  classes  at  the  technical  schools, 
schools  of  art,  evening  continuation  schools,  or  at  such  institutions 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  individual  cases. 

Some  school  care  committees  concern  themselves  with  the  means  of 
recreation  and  assist  with  boys'  or  girls'  clubs. 

Again,  meetings  of  parents  are  held  from  time  to  time,  such  as  have 
already  been  organized  by  several  school  care  committees;  also 
meetings  of  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave  school  or  who  have  recently 
left.  These  meetings  are  found  to  be  valuable  means  of  rousing 
interest  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  children. 

The  helper's  notebook  is  an  interesting  device  for  keeping  track  not 
only  of  the  children  but  of  the  helper's  effectiveness  as  well.  Theso 
notebooks  when  carefully  employed  are  a  veritable  store  of  social 
information.  The  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  book  is  printed  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  pages  68  and  69.  Blank  paj^es  are  inserted  for 
the  helper's  notes,  the  width  of  which  is  such  that  the  edges  rc^ach 
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ihe  Vertical  line.  The  ruled  lines  for  the  notes  continue  the  hori- 
sontal  printed  lines  of  the  cover.  It  is  thus  unnecessary  to  print  the 
''hradings^'  on  each  page,  and  the  '^  fillers/'  or  blank  pages,  may  be 
easily  renewed. 

The  duties  outlined  by  the  Birmingham  education  committee  for 
thi*  school  care  conunittees  are  given  in  full  as  they  clearly  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  work  expected  of  each  committee : 

DUTIES  OF  BCHOOL  CABE  COMMITTEES. 

1  M«mbent  of  school  care  committees  should  do  their  best  to  influence  the  industrial 
hiattnTy  and  chaiacter  of  the  children  under  their  care  by  insuring  that  more  account 
Ik*  taken  of  the  needs  of  individual  cases  and  of  the  general  conditions  of  industry  than 
i-  powible  at  present.  They  should  also  encourage  the  wider  use  of  educational  insti- 
tutions of  all  sorts  after  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  passed.  Further, 
they  should  not  only  try  to  influence  the  child,  but  also  the  parents,  whose  coopetation 
and  rapport  is  in  the  long  run  absolutely  essential. 

2.  Any  pemm  who  is  already  taking  an  interest  in  hoyB  or  girls  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  17,  or  who  is  otherwise  in  close  touch  with  families  with  children  of  that  age, 
will  become  ipso  fncto  members  of  the  care  committee  of  the  school  to  which  the  child 
belongs  or  belonged. 

3.  Three  months  before  a  child  leaves  school  the  responsible  helper  and  the  head 
teacher  will  confer  together  as  to  the  child's  future,  and  then  consult  with  and  advise 
the  child  and  its  parents.  Should  a  further  interview  be  thought  advisable,  it  would 
be  held  one  month  befOTe  the  child  leaves  school.  These  interviews  can  take  place 
vheiwer  most  convenient. 

4.  ^^lien  a  child  has  left  school  and  started  work  the  helper  shall  keep  in  effective 
touch  with  him  and  his  home,  and  shall  continue  to  advise  and  encourage  him  and  his 
parpats  in  every  way.  (The  frequency  of  his  visits  or  interviews  wiU,  of  coiurse,  vary 
vith  the  tnmblesomeness  or  ignorance  of  the  case.) 

3.  U  is  most  important  that  the  helper  should  take  care  to  keep  himself  informed  of 
ftU  chsttgea  in  the  work  and  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  child,  and  report  immediately 
to  the  pecretary  of  the  school  care  committee — (where  a  child  has  left  work)  the  date 
sod  cause  of  leaving;  (where  a  child  has  started  work)  the  employer's  name  and  trade, 
namre  of  work  done  by  the  child,  wages  (piece  or  day),  hours  (short  time,  casual,  extra 
Ljiighoan). 

It  b  also  deaiimble  to  have  a  general  report  on  the  child's  progrew^  in  work  and 
r  hwmcter  twice  a  year. 

i.  The  helper  should  give  every  encouragement  to  the  child  to  une  the  juvenile 
tfl^doyiiient  exchange  to  which  his  school  is  attached. 

T  When  the  helper  needs  information  about  a  child  under  his  care  he  may  apply  to 
ihf  secretary  of  the  school  care  committee  for  access  to  the  confidential  records. 

%.  The  helper  should  attend  his  school  care  committee  meetings,  when  he  may  bring 
tip  iodividttal  cases  in  which  he  has  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  adviete.  Helpers 
will  itoi  be  expected  to  bring  up  ordinary  cases. 

9.  Where  a  helper  is  brought  into  touch  with  unsuitable  conditions  in  any  trade,  or 
niih  any  other  problems  connected  with  child  labor,  he  may  bring  the  matter  up  for 
di^-oflvioo  at  the  next  school  care  committee  meeting.  If  considered  advisable,  the 
thool  rare  committee  wiU  send  up  a  report  on  the  matter  to  the  branch  committee, 
who  tliall  in  turn  forward  it,  with  their  comments,  to  the  central  care  committee. 
rntil  bfmnch  care  committees  are  formed  the  report  would  be  sent  direct  to  the  central 
care  committeu. 
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(1)  Child' g  name.       (S)  Ho. 


Address 

School 

(1)  Standard.  \ 

(S)DateofleaTlnc.  / 

Home  oondltlons 

Father's  oocnpatlon 

Mother's  oocnpatlon. \ 

(If  any)     / 

No.  In  famify—  \ 

(1)  over  14;  (S)  nnder  14.    / 

Sodal    or    other    or^anl-  \ 
satlon f 

Bvenlnc  school   or  classes  \ 
child  promises  to  attend.  / 

(1)  Promise  or  (2)  Plans  for  \ 
employment.  / 

3  Will  application  be  made  \ 
^      to  the  J.  E.  Exchange.         / 

I  DatesofTlsits 
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o 
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,  II 

if  i  ^1 


rURTBU  EDUCATION. 

/XreBlBc   lobool      or     clasf 
\    atttad«d  by  ohlld 

rat«of(l)«Bt«rtac 
(t)L»>ftBg 

S«bJ«cti  or  eovTM 

/ProgTMt    or    lOMOB    for 
I   iMTlat 

BMPLOTMBMT. 

VaiM  Of  emplojor 

Addztn  of  omplojor 

rate   of  (1)  Commenoliic 
(t)  Loatlac 

Trade  and  nature  of  work. . 

/(I)  Weekly  wage 
\(S)  Dally  honrt 

How  employaent  obtained.. 

/Proffretf    or    reason    for 
\    leavinc 
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At  the  inception  of  the  Birmingham  work  the  cooperation  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
among  the  employers  representing  the  leading  trades  of  the  city  as  to 
the  conditions,  requirements  of  different  trades,  and  the  possibilities 
of  further  training  for  the  young  work  people.  The  questionnaire 
used  in  that  inquiry  deserves  republication  and  is  here  given: 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  INQUIRY. 

Name  of  firm 

Address  of  firm 

Trade 

Branches  of  trade  carried  on  or  particulars  of  goods  manufactured 


1.  Empljoyers*  requirements. 

(1)  Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  workmen,  or  do  you  have  difficulty  in 

getting  them? 

(2)  (a)  For  what  different  branches  of  work  do  you  employ  boys  in  your  trade? 
(6)  How  long  would  it  take  an  average  boy  to  learn  each  branch? 

(c)  At  what  age  should  he  begin? 

(<f)  \\Tiat  special  characteristics  are  most  needed? 

(3)  (a)  Do  you  want  general  capacity  and  training  depending  on  dexterity, 

powers  of  observation,  self  reliance,  initiative,  and  adaptability? 

(6)  Or  do  you  require  only  mechanical  skill? 

(4)  (a)  Would  there  be  any  opening  for  youths  if  given  all-round  training  in 

your  trade? 

(6)  Or  do  you  want  only  specialization  in  parts  of  it,  or  in  single  processes? 

2*  Supply  of  boys: 

(1)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  boyB? 

(2)  IIow  do  you  get  boys — thro\igh  the  labor  exchange,  by  newspaper  advertise- 
ment,  or  by  window  or  works  notice? 

(3)  (a)  About  how  long  do  boys  stay  with  you  on  the  averatro? 
(h)  Is  it  long  enough  to  learn  the  trade? 

(r)  WTiat  hold  have  you  over  the  boys,  or  what  means  of  control? 

(4)  (a)  Are  the  boys  you  get  satisfactory? 

(6)  If  not,  in  what  way  are  they  unsatisfat'tory  V 
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(5)  Do  you  suffer  from  the  frequent  changes  of  jobs  common  amongst  Birmingham 

boys?    What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  changes? 

(6)  Is  there  anything  objectionable  to  boys  in  your  trade?    If  so,  have  you  any 

suggestions  for  removing  objections  or  making  the  trade  more  attractive? 

!•  fickemea  of  training: 

(1)  Is  there  apprenticeship?    Or  any  other  definite  agreed  scheme  for  training? 

(2)  If  so,  give  details — premium  (if  any),  commencing  wages,  raises  (amount  and 

time),  indentures  (if  any)  or  other  agreement.  . 

(3)  Give  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  amendment. 

(4)  Is  there  any  subsequent  improvers'  stage?    If  so,  give  particulars. 

(5)  (a)  Is  technical  instruction  of  any  use? 


(6)  Have  you  any  scheme  of  cooperation  with  any  technical  school,  evening 
schools,  or  otiier  educational  institutions? 

(e)  Give  general  statement  of  what  is  wanted  and  criticisms  of  existing  classes. 

(6)  What  modification  (if  any)  of  the  present  elementary  school  curriculum  would 
you  suggest  to  fit  boys  to  enter  your  trade? 

i»  PrwpeeUo/boys: 

(1)  What  number  of  boys  and  youths  (say  14  to  18)  does  your  firm  employ? 

(2)  What  number  of  men? 

(3)  (a)  Can  your  trade  absorb  all  the  boys  you  employ  when  tiiey  become  men? 
(6)  If  so,  at  what? 

M)  (a)  If  not,  what  percentage  (or  proportion)  is  absorbed? 
(ft)  At  what  age  do  the  others  drop  out? 
(e)  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  them? 

(5)  Piom  what  other  sources  are  your  men  recruited,  if  not  from  boys  who  have 

been  in  the  trade? 

(6)  (a)  What  becomes  of  machine  minders? 

(6)  \^liat  is  the  class  of  boy  doing  this  work? 


(e)  How  long  on  the  same  machine  and  what  arrangements  for  acquiring  pro- 
gressive experience  of  machines? 

(7)  If  any  special  interest  is  taken  by  the  management  in  the  boys,  what  form 
docs  it  take;  e.  g.,  treatment  in  the  works,  helping  them  to  learn  the  trade, 
rontinuative  education,  and  generally  taking  account  of  the  doings  and 
pmgrf'SB?    Are  there  any  special  instructions  to  foremen  on  this? 
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5.  Hours  and  v:ageH: 
(1)  Hours— 

(a)  WTiat  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  per  week? 

(6)  Wliat  are  the  ordinary  daily  hours?    From to 

(c)  What,  if  any,  seasonal  variation  of  hours? 

"(2)  Wagee^ 

(a)  WTiat  are  the  commencing  wages  of  boys  (apart  from  apprentices  aln^ad y 
dealt  with  in  3  (2)). 

(6)  What  are  the  usual  subsequent  raises  (state  amounts  and  periods  or  ages)? 

(c)  Does  piecework  apply  at  all  to  boys  and  youths?    If  so,  please  gi  ve  averag6 

earnings  in  piecework  at  different  ages. 

(d)  Does  "subcontracting"  affect  the  boys  and  youths?    If  so,  give  par- 

ticulars. 

••  General  observations. 

The  following  documents  give  a  good  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  school  care  committees: 

Central  Care  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Conference  l)etween  Members  of  the  Central  Care  Committee  and 
Honorary  Officers  of  School  Care  Committees. 

The  second  half  yearly  conference  between  members  of  the  central  care  cx)mmittee 
and  the  honorary  officers  of  school  care  committees  took  place  at  the  Education 
Offices,  Margaret  Street,  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1912. 

There  were  present  69  ladies  and  gentlemen  representing  the  central  care  com- 
mittee, two  branch  care  committees,  and  40  school  care  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees.   Eighteen  school  care  committees  and  subcommittees  were  not  represented 

Councilor  Norman  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  central  care  committee,  presided. 

The  agenda  of  12  items  consisted,  with  two  exceptions,  of  mattere  submitted  by 
school  care  committees  themselves  for  discussion.  The  following  notes  and  recom- 
mendations are  given  on  the  items  seriatim. 

1.  Old  scholars*  clubs,    (Farm  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee.) 

A  f ter  the  usefulness  of  old  scholars*  clubs  in  the  work  of  the  school  care  committtes 
and  the  desirability  of  the  central  care  committee  providing  facilities  for  meeting 
had  been  briefly  advocated,  the  chairman  announced  that  rooms  in  schools  could  be 
used  free  of  rent,  but  subject  to  payment  by  the  clubs  of  the  caretaker's  fee.  The 
central  care  committee  had  tried  to  secure  the  reduction  of  that  fee,  or  the  power  to 
pay  it,  but  the  present  had  been  shown  to  be  an  unsuitable  time  to  press  for  this 
concession. 

2.  Apprenticeship,    (Farm  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee). 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  chairman  announced  that  the  central  care  committee  was 
about  to  begin  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  industrial  training,  including 
apprenticeship,  in  Birmingham. 

3.  Clerical  work.    (St.  Thomas's  school  care  committee.) 

Mr.  Birch  and  other  speakers  said  that  the  amount  of  <lorical  work  falling  upon 
honorary  secretaries  was  very  heavy,  and  that  unless  it  could  be  reduced,  or  at  least 
its  increase  arrested,  it  would  become  impossible  for  honorary  secretaries  to  cope  with 
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-  It  wi«  agreed  that  Beveral  forma  recently  supplied  had  appreciably  reduced 
^  cal  work  in  certain  directions.    The  following  suggeetions  were  made: 

»  TTiat  the  heading  of  the  helpers*  reports  should  be  filled  in  at  the  office  before 

iflBue. 
t}  That  where  a  committee  deals  with  more  than  one  school,  a  registrar  be  appointed 

for  each  school  or  department. 
3  That  the  cards  for  summoning  meetings  be  sent  from  the  office. 
i  Rehtrn  ofhelpern^  reporU.    (Boumville  and  Stirchley  school  care  committee.) 
71»  discussion  showed  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  the  helpers*  repoi  ts  is  very 
■*^  and  a  seriotis  problem.     Helpers  who  have  taken  cards  or  to  whom  cards  have 
**«  sent  have  in  numbers  of  cases  failed  to  attend  meetings  or  to  send  in  their 
'*Twts,  even  after  repeated  requests.    One  honorary  seciretary  had  been  able  to  obtain 
«•.  retuni  of  only  20  reports  from  93  cases. 

'  TjOtiOfW. 

1 1  Councilor  Lord  uiged  the  necessity  of  holding  meetings  monthly  on  a  recog- 
nized day,  of  handing  out  new  cases  then,  and  calling  for  reports  on  cases 
taken  out  at  the  previous  meeting.  This  had  proved  useful  in  establishing 
the  habit  of  attendance  in  the  Sparkbrook  district. 
-;  That  on  the  next  issue  of  helpers'  report  cards  a  note  should  be  printed  re(|uest- 
ing  the  return  of  the  report  by  a  specified  time.  (The  chairman  stated  that 
this  had  l>een  done.) 
M  That  helpers  should  l>e  supplied,  where  the  honorary  secretary  deems  it  neces- 

8tr\%  with  stamped  envelopes  for  the  retiun  of  the  reports  l)y  post. 
'^'t  That  head  teachers  be  requested  to  use  every  possible  means  to  obtain  and  give 

the  correct  name  of  the  organization  to  which  a  child  belongs. 
^)  That  honorary  secretaries  send  to  the  central  care  department  the  name  of  any 
on^anization  which  does  not  retium  the  helpers'  reports. 
^'  Smmd  repcrU.     (Sparkbrook  school  care  committee.) 

^  J«sper  urged  the  necessity  of  the  helper  being  in  close  touch  with  the  child 
V  ibe  actual  lime  of  leaving  school  and  commencing  work,  and  of  submitting  a  sec- 
^  i^rpoft  as  soon  as  the  child  is  placed  at  work.    This  is  the  critical  time. 
^  *•  Branch  can  commilUen.     (Sparkbrook  school  care  committee.) 
The  ktrmation  of  branch  care  committees  was  advocated,  so  that  school  care  com- 
°uttees  should  cooperate  and  not  work  as  separate  units  possibly  in  some  matters  in 
'^mpetition  with  one  another.     It  was  further  advanced  that  it  was  a  good  arrange- 
*^  to  hold  all  meetings  in  a  district  on  the  same  evening  in  the  week  but  in  differ- 
*'•'  weeks  for  different  committees.    The  chairman  said  the  policy  of  the  central  care 
"^^oaiittee  had  so  far  been  to  set  up  branch  cai^  conmuttees  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
'^  arose  in  a  district,  and  to  leave  school  care  committees  freedom  to  make  their 
^"^  mtngements  as  to  meetings. 

'  ^^riodwat  tntU^in.    (Camden  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee.) 
^  3Aacken£ie  moved  that  the  central  care  committee  be  recommended  to  issue 
*  iutft«rly  bulletin  to  helpers,  giving  instructions,  notes  and  information  concerning 
^  school  care  committees  and  their  work  throughout  the  city.    Many  helpers  are 
^^le  to  attend  meetings  regularly,  and  either  they  lost  touch  with  the  work,  or  the 
'  nociiy  secretary  had  to  send  out  periodically  his  own  bulletin  .compiled  from  various 
*>^uiucati(His,  circulars,  etc.,  received  from  the  central  care  department, 
^opinion  was  expressed  that  the  bulletin,  if  issued,  should  be  supplied  gratis  and 
^i  direct  by  poet  from  the  central  care  department.    It  would  relieve  the  honorary 
*''«iariflB  considerably  and  would  keep  the  interest  of  helpers  alive. 

^^pommendatUm  (carried  by  11  votes  to  8,  the  majority  not  voting):  "That  the 
^^  caie  cummlitee  be  asked  to  issue  such  a  bulletin  quarterly.'' 
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9.  Hfod  teacktrs  and  the  juvenile  employment  exchange.    (Camden  Street,  etc.,  school 

care  committee.) 
Mr.  J .  T.  Booth,  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  raised  the  question  whether  the  time  had 
not  now  arrived  when  all  applications  from  employers  for  boys  and  girls  should  be 
referred  to  the  exchange.  He  stated  that  in  numbers  o£  schools  very  few,  if  any,  chil- 
dren were  placed  through  the  exchange .  Some  head  teachers  would  like  to  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  sending  children  to  work  on  request  from  employers,  and  also 
raany  children  did  not  get  the  advantages  the  exchange  might  give  them.  Several 
head  teachers  spoke  against  the  suggestion,  and  the  feeling  of  the  conference  being 
against  such  a  step  at  present,  the  matter  dropped. 

10.  School  leaving  age. 

The  conference  closed  with  annoimcements  by  the  chairman  concerning  forthcoming 
lectures  to  helpers,  the  first  by  Mr.  C.  £.  B.  Russell,  of  Bianchester.  There  was  not 
time  to  deal  with  the  concluding  item  of  the  agenda,  \iz:  the  present  state  of  the 
central  care  committee's  work. 

Central  Care  CoiiifiTTEE. 

Juvenile  Employment  Exchanges  and  Domestic  Service  for  Girls. 
Report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  draft  scheme  for  the 
appointment  of  a  domestic  service  subcommittee  of  the  central  care  committee, 
to  act  with  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  in  placing  girls  between  14  and  17 
years  of  age  in  domestic  service. 
Your  committee  met  on  February  5,  1913.    ♦    ♦    « 

The  subcommittee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  fidl  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  permission  now  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  juvenile  employment  exchangee 
to  undertake,  under  certain  conditions,  the  placing  of  girls  in  domestic  service,  and  they 
accordingly  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  commence  such  work  as  soon  as 
possible.    This  recommendation  is  made  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  has,  through  the  medium  of  the  exchange,  been 
able  to  give  guidance  and  assistance  to  girls  leaving  school  in  taking  up  every  cla^  of 
employment  except  domestic  service,  yet  domestic  service  is  a  suitable  occupation 
and  one  to  be  encouraged  imder  proper  conditions. 

Both  head  teachers'  and  helpers'  reports  indicate  domestic  service  as  desired  and 
desirable  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  is  inconsistent  to  refuse  the  helper  and  the  ^hild 
the  same  assistance  as  is  available  in  every  other  occupation. 

(2)  The  existing  means  and  organizations  for  bringing  employers  and  young  girla 
desiring  domestic  service  into  touch  with  each  other  are  inadequate. 

(3)  Judicious  aftercara  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  many  girls  placed  in  domestic 
service. 

(4)  Such  a  subcommittee  would  be  able  to  ascertain  what  exactly  are  the  facilities 
in  the  city  for  training  girls  for  domestic  service,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  extension 
and  improvement  from  time  to  time. 

Your  committee  examined  the  draft  scheme,  which  in  its  general  lines  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  central  care  committee,  and  are  of  opinion  that  but  little  altern- 
tion  is  necessary.  They  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  should  consist  of  20  men)- 
bers,  instead  of  12  to  16  as  previously  suggested,  and  that  its  constitution  should  be: 

4  Members  of  the  central  care  committee. 

4  Repre8entative^'  of  the  girls'  friendly  society. 

2  Representatives  of  the  Young  Women's  Chriirtian  Ansociation. 

2  Representatives  of  Roman  Catholics. 

1  Representative  of  Graham  Street  School . 

1  Representative  of  the  ladies'  committee  of  the  Sundav  School  Union. 

7  Representatives  of  branch  care  committees  and  8oh(K>(  care  committees,  one  to 

represent  each  exii<ting  branch  care  committee,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from 

each  of  four  other  districts  of  the  city. 
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AddiUona  to  the  draft  scheme,  as  referred  to  the  eubcommittee,  are  recommended  to 
make  clear  (1)  that  the  subcommittee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  approve  visitors, 
and  (2)  that  in  caves  of  girls  placed  by  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  who  belong 
to  or  may  join  certain  organizations,  e.  g.,  the  girls'  friendly  society  or  the  Young 
WfoenV  Christian  Society,  the  supervision  or  aftercare  shall  be  referred  to  the  organ- 
ization cancenied,  subject  to  such  reports  being  made  as  the  subcommittee  may  deem 
sdvisable. 

Tile  acfaeme  embodjring  the  suggested  amendments  would  be  as  follows: 

I  That  a  domestic  service  subcommittee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  4  members 
(4  the  central  care  committee,  4  representatives  of  the  girls'  friendly  society,  2  repre- 
ffotativ^es  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  2  representatives  of  Roman 
Oubolica,  1  representative  of  Graham  Street  School,  1  representative  of  the  ladies' 
mmnuttee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  7  representatives  of  branch  care  committees 
aad  school  care  committees  (one  to  represent  each  existing  branch  care  committee  and 
ooe  to  be  appointed  from  each  of  four  other  districts  of  the  city);  and  that  the  sub- 
cflounittee  have  power  to  appoint  or  approve  visitors. 

2.  Tliat  the  functions  of  the  subcommittee  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  make  recommenda- 
iitms  from  time  to  time  to  the  central  care  committee  on  matters  of  general  policy. 
(2)  To  establish  a  rota,  one  member  to  be  present  at  the  exchange  at  such  times  as 
ihall  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  advising  upon  the  placing  of  domestic  servants. 

S.  The  duties  of  the  member  present  will  be:  (1)  To  discuss  the  vacancies  notified 
U)  the  exchange.  (2)  To  offer  such  advice  as  she  may  deem  desirable  to  the  exchange 
officer.  (3)  To  report  on  the  work  done  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  (4) 
Ti>  report  to  the  committee  any  cases  requiring  special  investigation. 

I.  The  duties  of  the  committee  at  its  weekly  meeting  will  be:  (1)  To  receive  a 
n^prjn  as  to  the  week's  work.  (2)  To  receive  notifications  from  the  rota  members  as 
t/»  vacancies  of  which  they  have  advised  acceptance  on  their  own  responsibility.  (3) 
To  e^mdder  the  vacancies  referred  to  them  for  further  investigation.  (4)  To  arran^^o 
lor  aay  investigation  that  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  these  vacancies,  and  for 
th^  result  of  such  investigations  to  be  reported  at  once  to  the  exchange.  (5)  To 
ncet\'e  and  consider  reports  on  such  vacancies  as  have  been  specially  investigated. 
i^}  To  arrange  for  such  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  girls  placed  by  the 
exchange,  referring  girls  who  belong  or  may  become  attached  to  the  girls'  friendly 
•«*ieiy  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  similar  oiganizations  to  these 
f^fpux'iaxioDB  for  supervision  and  report.  (7)  To  receive  the  reports  from  the  helpers 
v^  have  undertaken  such  supervision. 

S  To  confer  twice  yearly  with  the  ladies  acting  as  helpers  in  the  case  of  girls  placed 
in  domestic  serxnce  by  the  exchange,  and  with  others  specially  interested  in  the 
^MttioQ  of  domestic  service  as  an  occupation  for  girls  and  in  the  training  necessary 
fcirit. 

l:EH>RT  or  THB    EXECUTIVE   COlfMnTEE   TO   THE   CENTRAL  CARE   COMMITTEE. 

Tu  be  preeented  at  a  meeting  of  the  central  care  committee  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
April  7.  1913,  at  5  p.  m. 

I.  DomesHc  service  tuhcommitUe. — The  fi\'Q  oiganizations  which  were  invited  to 
r»«^t«rate  with  the  central  care  committee  in  placing  young  girls  in  domestic  service 
Uiniqpch  the  jut'enile  employment  exchange  have  all  intimated  their  willingness  to 
•i"  •>,  and  to  Dominate  representatives  on  the  subcommittee.    ♦    ♦    « 

t  BmUk  u€ek,—l\,  is  the  desire  of  the  ^'health  week"  committee  that  the  central 
rafp  oommittee  and  the  school  care  committees  should  assist  in  any  way  open  to 
tbnn  in  the  piv>paganda  of  "health  week"  which  commences  on  April  27.  Your 
rhatnnaa  has  invited  the  honorary  secretaries  of  scHck)!  care  c«)mmittees  to  take  part 
iaacntilef»acf*on  the  1  Ith  instant,  and  to  discuss  the  most  effective  means  of  helping 
ift  ihf  wiirk. 
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3 .  Head  teachers'  reporU— health  section  .—The  hygiene  subcommittee  have  considered 
the  resolution  of  the  central  care  committee  asking  whether  anangements  could  be 
made  for  the  final  medical  examination  of  school  children  to  take  place  sufficiently 
long  before  the  date  of  leaving  to  allow  entries  by  the  medical  officers  to  be  made  on 
all  head  teachers'  reports,  which  are  forwarded  to  the  office  about  four  months  before 
the  children  leave  school.  In  response  the  hygiene  subcommittee  have  paased  the 
following  resolution: 

That  the  central  care  committee  be  informed  that  this  subcommittee  will  place  at 
their  disposal  the  schedules  of  all  children  who  have  been  examined  prior  to  their 
leaving  school,  but  that  the  examinations  will  have  extended  over  the  whole  year 
and  will  not  necessarily  have  taken  place  four  months  before  the  children  leave 
school. 

Your  committee  consider  that  the  proposed  alteration  would  give  approximately 
only  the  same  result  as  before,  and  would  involve  a  much  greater  amount  of  woik  in 
the  central  care  department  than  the  present  arrangement  gives  the  medical  staff. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  hygiene  subcommittee  be  informed  that  the 
central  care  committee  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

4.  Free  admission  to  evening  schools. — The  attention  of  the  technical  education  and 
evening  schools  subcommittee  was  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  several  school 
care  committees  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  means  available  to  school  care 
committees  to  obtain  free  admission  to  evening  schools  for  children  in  cases  where  the 
investigations  of  the  committees  showed  that  children  were  actually  prevented  from 
attending  such  schools  by  inability  to  pay  the  fees.  The  technical  education  and 
evening  schools  subcommittee  on  the  10th  of  March  resolved  as  follows: 

That  the  central  care  committee  be  informed  that  this  subcommittee  are  submitting 
to  the  education  committee  at  its  meeting  on  the  19th  March  an  amended  schemed 
free  admission  to  the  evening  and  technical  schools  of  the  city. 

This  scheme  has  now  been  approved  by  the  education  committee,  and  empowers 
head  teachers  of  day  schools  to  award  a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  to  evening 
schools.  There  is  also  provision  for  award  to  scholars  already  in  evening  schools  of 
free  admissions  to  subsequent  sessions  of  evening  schools  and  to  technical  achools. 
Your  committee  recommend  that  a  communication  be  sent  to  head  teachers  request- 
ing that  in  making  their  award  of  free  admissions  they  will  have  due  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  school  care  committees. 

5.  Industrial  arrangements  in  East  Birmingham, — ^The  East  Birmingham  branch 
care  committee  have  been  successful  in  getting  into  touch  with  several  of  the  large 
(inns  in  the  locality  and  securing  their  representation  on  the  branch  care  committee, 
end  on  several  school  care  committees.  This  action  prepared  the  way  for  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  provisionally  completed  with  the  Metropolitan  Oairiage  d 
Wagon  Building  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  Wolseley  Tool  &  Motor  Car  Co.  (Ltd.),  according 
to  which  these  firms  will  engage  all  their  juvenile  employees  through  the  juvenile 
employment  exchange,  giving  preference  to  those  recommended  through  the  scliool 
care  committee  system  of  the  district.  Both  firms  will  give  facilities  for  the  boys  to 
atteud  evening  schools  and  classes,  and  will  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

6.  Gathering  of  helpers  at  Uff culm e.— Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barrow  Cadbury 
the  application  for  the  use  of  Uffculme  for  a  gathering  of  helpers  on  September  6  next 
has  been  successful.  Your  committee  have  appointed  Miss  Barrow,  Councilor 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Pelham  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ix\ 
due  course.  • 

7.  Trades  for  physically  defective  children. — In  response  to  a  request  from  the  special 
school  after  care  emplo^^ment  subcommittee  your  committee  recommend  that  in  the 
pamphlets  on  local  trades  now  in  course  of  prepaiation  an  appendix  be  inserted  givini; 
advice  in  regard  to  suitable  employment  for  deaf  and  physically  defecti\*e  childn^  i 
The  subcommittee  mentioned  will  so  far  as  possible  furnish  the  matter  for  the  append  Ix . 
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%.  Receipt  o/grani/rom  board  of  education. — ^The  board  of  education  have  paid  to  the 
edncation  conunittee  the  sum  of  £236  78.  3d.,  being  the  board's  contribution  toward 
the  Mlariee  of  the  executive  officers,  from  the  approval  of  the  scheme  in  July,  1911, 
to  December  31. 1912. 

d.  A$9ittant  caretakers. — It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  the  central  care 
oommittee  made  representations  to  the  sites  and  buildings  subcommittee  concerning 
the  position  of  assistant  school  caretakers,  recommending  that  the  practice  of  discon- 
tinaiog  their  services  at  the  age  of  21  years  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  if  suitable 
they  should  be  employed  until  they  could  be  absorbed  as  caretakers.  The  sites  and 
buildings  subcommittee  were  unable  to  see  their  way  to  make  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested. Your  committee  have  now  learned  that  the  subcommittee  have  decided  to 
make  such  appointments  in  future  subject  to  termination  at  19  years  of  age. 

10.  Pamphlets  on  trades/or  boys. — Your  committee  have  had  before  them  a  complete 
•et  of  penny  guides  to  trades  and  handicrafts  for  youths  and  girls  leaving  school,  issued 
by  George  Phillip  &  Son,  (Ltd.),  of  which  about  20  have  been  published.  They  feel 
that  a  set  comprising  the  books  on  each  of  the  local  trades  would  be  of  much  value  to 
the  school  care  committees,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  sufficient  sets  be 
purchased  to  fumi^  one  set  to  each  school  care  committee. 

11.  Return  based  on  head  teachers*  reports. — ^The  following  is  a  statement  compiled 
fnim  the  head  teachers'  reports  received  during  February  in  respect  of  children  due 
In  loave  school  before  the  end  of  June: 


AU  schools. 

Schools  with  care  committees. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

^•mbcr  flf  cBnlsnMMi'vnd 

516 
337 
279 
192 
26 

614 
360 
154 
210 
46 

1,030 

697 

433 

402 

72 

67.7 
42.0 
39.0 
19.9 

359 
242 
199 
135 
21 

331 
247 
110 
138 

28 

690 
489 
309 
273 

67.0 

Ntiabcr  of  childnn  anacbed  to  lome 
tIfilMtton . .    , . . ,     

78.7 

XoDtarol  children  who  promised  to 
•ttMdsacneovtiiJng  school 

Knabar  of  medftoal  reports  appeartng 
oa  httd  tnebors' lepoits 

44.8 
30.6 

Knaber  of  thoao  examined  requiring 
rvNllnil  ftf t^^^tVMi . . . ,  - - 

1S.0 

Xumber  of  ciu^  marked  with  discriminatory  letter 937,  or  91     per  cent. 

Xomber  of  cards  marked  A 183,  or  19.5  per  cent. 

Komber  of  cards  marked  B 384,  or  41     per  cent. 

Xiimb€r  of  cards  marked  C 370,  or  39.5  per  cent. 

Namber  of  cards  not  marked 93,  or    9     percent. 

School  standard  attatTied  by  children  expected  to  leave  school  during  June^  191S. 


Percent 
or  total. 


Number  of  cards  marked,  954,  or  92.6  per  cent  of  total  cards  sent  in. 

Number  of  ciuldren  in — 

Ex-«eventh  standard 51,  or   5.  3 

Seventh  standard 332,  or  34.  8 

Sixth  standard 288,  or  30.  2 

Fifth  standard 176,  or  18.  4 

F<mrth  standard 81,  or   8.  5 

Third  sUndard 20,  or   2. 1 

Secund  standard 6,  or     .7 
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12.  Return  of  employment  obtained  during  February, — The  following  is  a  stotemeiit 
concerning  employment  obtained  during  the  month  of  February: 


School  children  obtaining  employment. 


Number  of  children  reported  as  having  obtained  employment  on  leaving  school , 

Reported  by  bead  teachers  as  having  obtained  employment  through  medium  of  the 
school 

Obtained  employment  through  the  Juvenile  employment  exchange 

Reported  by  head  teachers  as  having  obtained  employment  by  their  own  or  their  par- 
ents'efforts 


Toul. 


752  ! 


67 
190 


605 


Peroeot- 
age. 


7.6 
V.8 


87.2 


13.  Juvenile  employment  exchange  return. — ^The  following  %ure8  have  been  supplied 
by  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  in  respect  of  the  four  weeks  ended  Friday, 
March  28,  1913,  viz: 


Applications  by  boys 
and  girls. 

Vacancies  ootifled  by 
employers. 

Boys. 

Girls.     TotaL 

Boys. 

279 
40 
39 
16 
20 
5 

Girls. 

Total 

PjmtrAl  exchanffft . .       • 

206 

33 
39 
36 
41 
28 

63         319 
42           76 
45           84 
10           46 
45            86 
K           61 

87 
02 

84 

24 
37 
14 

366 

Je^'elem'  exchangf^ 

132 

A.5ton  ex<^nge ." 

71 

Handsworth  exchange ....        

38 

R^fy  ov  evcbanei^, . . 

67 

HparkbUl  ezidiange 

19 

Total  (4  veeks)  .... 

383 

218  !        601 

396 

288 

686 

609 
601 

384 
320 

803 
921 

466 
496 

367 
235 

833 

731 

Vacancies  filled  by  employment  erchanges. 


Vacancies  filled. 


VaoaDcies  filled  by  <^i|. 
dren  direct  from  sohooL 


Boys. 


Central  exchange 173 

Jewelers'  oxdumge I  25 

Aston  exchange '  18 

Handsworth  exchange i  2 

Belly  Oak  exchange 19 

Sparkhill  exchange '  6 

ToUI(4weeks) 2«2 

Corresponding  totals  for  February,  1913  (4  weeks) 308 

Corresponding  totals  for  March,  1912  (6  weeks) 304 


Girb. 


163 


263 
163 


Total. 


Boys. 


217 
44 
62 
19 
64 
9 


60 

22 

10 

9 

4 

6 

7 

396 


661 

467 


72 


98 


Girls.     ToUL 


72 
19 
10 
7 
30 


221 


66 


92 


138 


190 
84 


14.  Helpers*  reports. — The  number  of  helpers'  reports  received  fn»m  school  care 
committees  during  each  of  the  last  six  months  is  as  follows: 


First       Second 
reports.  I  reports. 


Total 


October,  1912... 
November,  1912 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913... 
February,  1913. 
March,  1913.... 

Total 


316  I 

702 

408 

278 
449 
613  I 


2,601 


141 
107 

19 

28 

95 

300  I 
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The  relation  of  the  Birmingham  teachers  to  the  scheme  herein 
outlined  is  real  and  active.  Many  head  teachers  use  commendable 
rare  in  the  reports  on  the  children  who  leave  school.  These  reports 
indirate  the  groups  of  children  which  in  the  teacher's  judgment  need 
a  ^ood  deal  of  aftercare^  those  which  need  only  a  moderate  amount, 
and  those  which  need  no  aftercare  except  perhaps  as  to  continued 
education.  For  the  first  eight  months  during  which  these  records 
were  kept,  nearly  half  of  about  9^000  cases  were  referred  to  the  school 
rare  committees,  which  in  turn  called  upon  the  helpers  for  assistance. 
Many  organizations  in  Birmingham,  -particularly  those  interested  in 
boys,  have  been  enlisted  in  the  scheme.  Here  social  workers  and 
teachers,  as  is  the  case  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
cities,  have  been  giving  their  time  and  their  energy  generously  to  the 
work-  Parents'  meetings  are  carried  on  by  many  school  care  com- 
mittees.    Employers  are  often  the  speakers  at  such  meetings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Birmingham  experiment  coin- 
cides with  an  imusual  state  of  industrial  prosperity.  There  are  more 
racanciee  than  there  are  boys.  Such  trades  as  the  engineering,  brass, 
jewelry,  and  silversmiths  can  not  secure  enough  apprentices.  They 
are  glad  to  have  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  select  workers, 
even  for  the  more  advanced  positions.  This  is  due  somewhat  to  the 
improved  quality  of  the  applicants  who  come  to  these  labor  exchanges. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  teachers  even  in  cities  where  labor  exchanges 
•re  maintained  to  look  after  the  brightest  children  themselves,  or  the 
favorites  of  the  school,  and  leave  to  the  labor  exchange  the  difficult 
thildren.  Obviously  this  is  not  cooperation.  In  Birmingham,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  schools  make  a  point  of  advising  all  the 
children  who  leave  school  to  go  with  their  parents  to  the  exchanges. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  placement  by  the  schools,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  in  time  diminish,  if  not  wholly  disappear. 

With  reference  to  girl  labor,  Birmingham  presents  the  problem 
characteristic  of  our  own  American  cities.  The  girls  desire  office 
woric  and  too  many  take  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 
atari  in  life  for  these  girls  is  difficult  indeed  and  the  outcome  quite 
ansatisfactory.  The  market  for  stenographers  and  office  workers  is 
overstocked.  The  element  amongst  whom  the  exchange  renders  its 
moat  useful  service  is  that  group  of  girls  who,  desiring  a  manual 
occupation,  have  been  guided  into  the  better  trades,  such  as  book- 
binding, leather  stitching,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  there  is 
a  p^at  demand  for  girl  labor.  The  city  has  not  adequately  faced, 
and  few  cities  have  faced,  the  problem  of  vocational  training  for 
girls.  Two  useful  handbooks  have  been  issued  by  the  central  care 
committee  as  part  of  a  series  on  the  principal  trades  and  occupations 
ill  Btrmingbam.  One  deals  with  the  varioua  trades  for  women  and 
lorb ;  the  other  on  printing  and  allied  trades.  There  is  much  effort  to 
MM'ure  continued  training  in  evening  schools  for  the  children  placed. 
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An  idea  of  the  occupations  for  boys  and  girls  and  the  number 
placed  from  June  1,  1911,  to  October  31,  1912,  may  be  gained  from 
the  tables  which  follow,  but  it  should  be  explained  that  the  figures 
with  reference  to  the  messengers,  stable  boys,  etc.,  apply  mostly  to 
boys  over  16,  and  that  many  of  the  employers  have  placed  the  boys 
in  these  positions  after  an  understanding  with  the  labor  exchange 
officisds  that  advancement  was  fairly  certain  after  a  few  months. 

Juvenile  employment  exchange  return  showing  the  number  of  tnieancies  notified  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  filled ^  classified  under  different  trades  or  occupations, 

Tho  numbers  refer  to  all  children  placed  from  14  to  17  years  of  ago  In  the  period  June  1, 19U,  to  Oct. 
31,1912. 


Trades  and  occupations. 


OCCUPATIONS  FOR  BOYS. 

Telegraph  messenger  ser\ice . . 

Art,  music 

Hotel  service 

Business  clerks'  work 

Van  boys,  stable  and  groom 
work 

Warehouse 

Messenger  and  porter  service. . 

RoUing  mills 

Tube  manufacture 

Pattern  making 

Iron-foundry  work 

Brass-foundry  work 

Blacksmithing 

Engineering  (general) 

Poflshing  (meul) 

DrUling.miiling 

Tool  ma  ring 

Gun  manuiacturing 

Wiredrawing 

Miscellaneous  metal  work 

Cvcle  manufacture 

Motorcar  manufacture 

Goldsmith,  silversmith,  and 
Jeweler  work 

Electrical  apparatus  making. . 

Carpentering  and  Johiing 

Painting  and  decorating 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Cabinet  making 

Upholstering 

\V  oodcarv'ingand  engraving. . 

Other  work  in  wood 

Glass  manufacture 

Soap  manufacture 

Rubber  work 

Leather-goods  work 

Printing  and  bookbinding — 

Tailoring 

Bootmaking 

Baking  andbisouit  manufac- 
ture  

Greengrocery 

Cocoaandohocolate  manufac- 
ture  

Butchering 

Brewing 

Electrical  engineering 


Vacancies  Vacancies  || 

notified. 

filled. 

83 

80 

26 

18 

151 

104 

481 

346 

170 

115 

384 

235 

581 

43^1 

115 

90 

42 

34 

11 

7 

47 

18 

554 

286 

42 

7 

323 

260 

270 

183 

374 

302 

148 

119 

24 

22 

25 

14 

328 

181 

71 

37 

24 

14 

383 

168 

40 

29 

143 

76 

55 

20 

139 

49 

45 

23 

26 

9 

19 

11 

29 

11 

75 

43 

21 

18 

33 

23 

28 

11 

175 

92 

22 

23 

'i 

33 

16  1 

27 

8 

151 

150  ' 

25 

9 

28 

19  , 

62 

48  1 

1 

Trades  and  occupations. 


Vacancies  Vacancies 
notified.)    filled. 


OCCUPATIONS  FOR  BOTS—      ' 

continued. 

Laboring j 

Miscellaneous  employments  * . ' 


239  , 
175  . 


122 
80 


OCCUPATIOXS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Domestic  service  (daily  girls) 

Laundry 

Daily  service 

Clerking 

Warehouse 

Errand-girl  service 

Core  making 

Polishing,  brass. 

Press,  druJ .  and  capstan  work, 

Screw  working 

White-metal  working 

Lacquering 

Soldering 

Cycle  making 

Jewelry  working 

General  factory  working 

Electrical  working 

Weighing  apparatus  making . 

French  polKning 

Upholstering 

Cartridge  making 

Candle  making 

Soap  making 

Rubber  work 

Leather  work 

Paper  bag  making 

Prmting 

Bookbinding 

Draping 

Tafloring 

Dressmaking , 

Machinists'  tra<le 

Button  making , 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  making . , 

Japanning 

Shop  service , 

J'actory  work 

Misceilaneous  employments « 

ToUl 


6,270  I 


3.965 


21 

10 

50 

24 

135 

70 

118 

96 

724 

511 

83 

17 

21 

20 

26 

19 

629 

456 

15 

8 

94 

43 

125 

91 

30 

18 

65 

45 

148 

64 

58 

U 

39 

21 

15 

IS 

45 

20 

22 

17 

270 

267 

13 

n 

16 

15 

53 

60 

69 

50 

50 

33 

128 

70 

15 

10 

15 

10 

47 

13 

85 

IS 

30 

25 

68 

67 

067 

638 

23 

15 

n 

23 

2M) 

85 

171 

83 

4, 492  j 


3,063 


» Under  this  heading  have  been  included  all  trades  and  octnipations  in  each  of  which  lei»s  than  7  boys 
were  placed.  They  include  architecture,  photography,  gardexung.  assistant  caretakers,  railway  ■ervice, 
colliery  workers,  die  sinking,  lamp  making,  motor  and  carriage  bmlding,  ironmongers,  scientific,  surgical, 
weighing  and  electrical  instrument  making,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  briok  and  tUe  manufacture,  Prenoh 
poluhlng,  manufecturing  chemists,  candle  and  grease  manufacture,  paper,  envelope,  and  cardboard  box 
manufacture,  drapery  and  clothing  trades,  Japanning,  pawnbroklng,  ana  various  deaiera. 

s  Under  thn  heading  have  been  included  all  trades  and  occupations  in  each  of  which  less  than  7  girls  were 
placed.  They  include  pupil  teacher,  theater  service,  teiepbone  service,  pen  makers,  wireworkers.  opti- 
cians, Bfaroud  makers,  glassworkers,  brush  makers,  rope  and  canvas  workeis,  millineis,  mkieral-waUr 
manufacture,  restaurant  workers,  pawnbroken^  etc. 
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SstumM  wkowing  the  vacancies  fiUed  by  Mldren  direit  from  school  through  the  exchangt. 

Hw  noiiih^Ts  ar«  gtvcn  in  respect  of  the  vmrious  trades  and  occupations,  and  cover  the  period  Jan.  1  to 

Nov.  30, 1912. 


Telefiaph  mw^nger  se r%-ice SO 

Dfsvteg  office*. 10 

Betel  MTTtoe 10 

Offie»w«rfc 114 

Van  boy  and  Mable  boy  work,  etc 3 

Warabooae ^ 32 

WMBMjr  (pn^limhiary  to  various  tradm) 84 

Tiib«aiJitt'. .!.!!.!...!.....! 2 

Remntmai !..  3 

Bravi  vorkinc 28 

niMt-imlthlnd 1 

EudiMering(mechankral> 54 

Pwfa^tac  (metal) « 

TDoiaauix 40 

Qwamaktag 6 

MkeeftaDeoai  metal  trades 23 

C>el«tfade 5 

Mocartnde 9 

Je««lrT,«llvefBmlth«,etc 65 

i:ittetricalflttinrsinanufictur«> 12 

rwpcat«itBK>a<l)oinliiK 13 

Fhmbliif  and  ciAttlng. 8 

..PTTT^-nr    ^^ j^ 


BOTs— oon  tinned . 

Glass  trade 3 

Rubber  manufacture 8 

Leather  manufacture 3 

Brush  trade 1 

Printing,  bookbinding,  etc 30 

Tailoring 3 

Boot  trade 2 

Cocoa  and  choodate  manufacture 85 

O  rocerv  work 2 

Electrical  engineering 12 

Laboring  in  factories 9 

Total C83 

QIBL8. 

Popfl-teacher  work 1 

Theater  service 1 

Laundry-maid  service 2 

Day  8er>*an  t  work 21 

aerk  work 50 

Warehouse-girl  servtoe 104 

E  rrand  service , 6 

Florist  service 1 


The  following  circulars  issued  by  the  central  care  committee  are  of 

interest : 

Cmr  OF  BiRMWOHAM  Education  Committbb. 

CENTRAL  CARE   COMMITTBB. 

To  &oyff  about  to  leave  school; 

1.  You  will  be  leaving  school  very  soon — ^in  a  few  months  probably.  It  ia  moat 
important  that  you  should  carefully  choose  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do. 

2.  Talk  over  now  with  your  parents  and  your  teacher  what  sort  of  work  you  would 
Kker  and  what  would  suit  you  best. 

3.  Think  of  the  future.  There  are  many  well-paid  jobs  for  boys  which  end  when 
yoo  afe  17  or  18  years  old,  and  which  do  not  train  you  for  anything  else.  If  you  go  to 
work  of  this  kind  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  make  a  fresh  start  at  18.  You  will 
pfobably  be  out  of  work  a  good  deal,  and  have  low  wages  when  you  are  a  man. 

4.  Try  to  bercmie  a  skilled  workman.  Learn  a  trade  if  you  get  the  chance.  Your 
vifQes  will  very  likely  be  less  while  you  are  learning  the  trade,  but  you  will  be  much 
bHter  off  later  on.  Aim  at  being  a  first-class  workman,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  to 
bcvocne  only  half-ekilled. 

3.  If  you  or  your  parents  want  to  know  more  about  different  trades  and  occupations, 
ipr>  to  the  Employment  Exchange  for  Boys  at  168  Corporation  Street,  or  to  the  exchange 
Bwaiert  to  you.  If  you  want  help  in  getting  a  suitable  situation,  call  at  the  exchange 
a  week  or  two  before  you  leave  school  and  get  your  name  put  on  the  register.  Ask 
your  parents  to  go  with  you. 

tt.  Borne  one  from  the  school  care  committee  will  very  likely  call  at  your  home  to 
talk  over  your  future  with  you  and  your  parents,  and  to  help  you  in  any  way  he  can. 

7.  8tay  at  the  day  school  as  long  as  you  can.  When  you  leave,  join  some  evening 
wrhotA  at  cbuv,  and  choose  those  classes  which  will  help  you  in  your  work.  What  you 
lean  will  be  a  great  help  to  you. 

4.  If  your  situation  is  a  good  one  with  a  promising  future,  stick  to  it  through  thick 
and  thin.  Even  if  you  think  it  is  not  a  good  one,  do  not  leave  it  until  you  have  got 
efloeOiing  really  better. 

9.  Before  leaving  ask  advice  from  your  parents,  your  old  schoolmaster,  or  yourcare- 
oonimit  tee  friend .    Also  go  to  the  exchange  some  Friday  evening  between  6  and  7  p.  m. 
21319'— 14 0 
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10.  It  you  are  out  of  work,  go  to  the  exchange  any  morning.  The  manager  will  be 
glad  to  Bee  you  and  to  help  you  to  get  a  suitable  situation.  But  beware  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  without  good  reason.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  thing  for  you  in  the  end 
if  you  do  this.* 

City  op  Birminoham  Education  Committee. 

CENTRAL  CARE  COMMriTEE. 

Juvenile  employment — A  word  to  parents. 

To  what  work  do  you  intend  to  put  your  children  when  they  leave  school?  What 
trade  or  other  calling  have  you  in  view  for  your  boy,  what  employment  for  your  girl? 
What  are  they  best  fitted  for,  and  likely  to  succeed  in?  Have  you  carefully  thought 
the  matter  out,  and  made  the  best  possible  plans?  These  questions  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you  and  your  children. 

Many  of  you  are  probably  undecided.  Some  of  you  perhaps  do  not  fully  know 
what  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  employment 
for  juveniles. 

The  education  committee,  acting  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  adopted  a  big 
scheme  for  giving  you  information  and  for  helping  you  to  place  your  children  in 
situations  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

A  central  juvenile  employment  exchange  has  been  opened  in  Corporation  Street, 
with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Your  boys  and  girls  up  to  17  years  of 
age  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  exchanges  when  in  want  of  a  situation.  You 
and  they  should  go  there  when  in  need  of  information  and  advice  about  employment. 
Especially  should  you  consult  the  exchange  if  you  have  a  child  who  will  be  leaving 
school  soon,  and  it  is  best  to  go  some  weeks  before  the  child  is  due  to  leave. 

You  may  ask  why  there  is  any  need  to  change  the  present  way  in  which  children 
find  work,  i.  e.,  by  their  friends  or  relations  speaking  for  them,  by  looking  in  the  papers, 
or  by  walking  roimd  the  different  factories  in  the  district. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  you  will  have  a  larger  number  of  situations  from  which  to 
choose  at  our  exchanges,  as  most  of  the  good  employers  all  over  the  town  will  be 
getting  their  workers  from  them.  Your  child  will  thus  be  more  certain  to  get  there 
a  situation  suited  to  its  health,  its  powers,  and  its  personal  ambitions.  If  a  child 
gets  a  job  for  which  it  is  fitted  and  which  it  likes,  it  will  do  bettor  and  be  happier 
than  if  it  has  to  take  a  job  in  the  casual  and  uncertain  way  which  is  now  usiukl.  Nor 
will  it  take  so  long  or  mean  as  much  tramping  about  and  so  many  useless  inquiries 
as  now. 

You  will  also  be  able  to  find  out  more  correctly  and  more  fully  the  conditions  and 
prospects  in  any  trade,  for  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  exchanges  will 
always  be  glad  to  give  you  advice  if  you  care  to  ask  them. 

In  many  of  the  schools  we  are  also  starting  care  committees,  whose  members  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  child  during  the  first  tlu-ee  or  four  anxious  yean  of 
its  working  life.  They  will  take  especial  trouble  with  children  when  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  day  school  for  good.  Just  before  this  happens  8r)me  member  of  the  care 
committee,  perhaps  already  known  to  you,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  and  your  child  the  plans  for  the  future;  the  teachers,  too,  liave  very  kindly  prom- 
ised their  help.  This  will  be  very  useful  to  you,  as  they  have  great  opportimities 
of  finding  out  the  sort  of  work  at  which  the  child  will  be  happiest  and  do  best. 

We  are  also  hoping  that  the  care  committee  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  meetings  of 
parents,  when  the  different  trades  can  be  discussed  and  questions  asked. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  way  a  cliild  starts  on  its  working  life  will  settle  its  whole 
career,  and  that  the  time  is  the  most  important  in  iu*  whole  life.    Unless  a  child 


■  A  list  of  exchanges  follows  with  the  hours  when  open. 
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» tkl  the  work  for  which  it  is  best  suited  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  character, 
nd  ability,  it  will  suffer  throughout  its  life,  and  will  be  deprived  of  a  real  chance 
ol  sucoeflB.  Unless  a  child  begins  to  learn  a  trade  young,  it  will  never  learn  it  well. 
It  is  to  help  those  parents  who  realize  this,  and  to  arouse  those  few  who  do  not  yet 
RAlize  it,  that  we  are  starting  this  scheme,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  you  will 
■uppnrt  it  in  every  way  you  can. 


VI.  GLASGOW. 

Child-welfare  activities  in  Scotland  have  for  years  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  interest  of  women's  organizations.  The  Scottish 
council  for  women's  trades  has  been  for  a  long  time  studying  the 
various  occupations  open  to  girls.  In  its  various  branches  have 
centered  some  of  the  most  interesting  guidance  activities  of  Scotland. 
Perhaps  the  one  person  above  all  others  to  whom  credit  is  due  as 
the  prime  inspiration  of  this  service,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in 
EngUnd  as  well,  b  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Grordon,  of  Aberdeen.  For  nearly 
a  decade  Mrs.  Gordon  has  been  pioneering  in  what  she  calls  '^educa- 
tjonal  information  and  employment  bureaus."  In  March,  1904, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  in  a  Glasgow  lecture,  suggested  that  school  boards 
establish  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  boys  and  girls  into  suit- 
able employments  on  leaving  school  and  supervising  their  careers, 
so  far  as  possible. 

Iler  handbook  of  employments  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls,  pub- 
lished in  1908  and  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  expert  social 
workers  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dimdee,  and  other  cities,  has  been 
the  model  for  similar  publications  in  other  countries. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act  is 
operative  only  in  England  and  Wales.  The  education  act  of  Scotland, 
1908,  prepares  the  way  for  vocational  advisory  services  in  the  Scotch 
school  boards.  With  the  establishment  of  labor  exchanges  in  Scot-- 
land  there  has  been  an  effort  to  work  out  a  cooperative  scheme  between 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  similar 
to  the  English  plan. 

The  edtication  (Scotland)  act,  1908,  which  became  operative  on 
January  1,  1909,  empowered  school  boards  to  maintain  or  combine 
with  other  bodies  to  maintain  ''any  agency  for  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing information  as  to  employments  open  to  children  on  leaving 
BcbooL''  Thus  it  became  possible  for  school  boards  to  use,  in  their 
discretion,  money  from  the  school  fund  for  this  important  purpose, 
and  the  Scotch  Education  Department  has  in  two  circulars,  dated 
August  27,  1909,  and  August  10,  1910,  respectively,  impressed  upon 
all  Scottish  boards  the  advisability  of  taking  action.  No  special 
grant  of  money  was,  however,  allotted  for  such  purposes.  It  should 
be  noted  that   the  act  refers   to  information  as  to  emplojmients. 
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The  phrase  might  or  might  not  be  held  to  cover  the  detailed  work  of 
registration  for  specific  vacancies. 

There  is  a  juvenile  employment  advisory  committee  which  repre- 
sents the  school  board  of  Glasgow  and  the  labor  exchange.  Probably 
the  main  feature  of  this  committee's  work,  as  it  is  of  every  other  such 
committee  in  Scotland,  is  the  effort  to  promote  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  of  young  workers  between  14  and  17  years  of  age. 
The  forms  and  reports  from  Glasgow  are  similar  to  those  already 
printed  and  to  the  Edinburgh  material  which  is  given  in  full.  There- 
fore the  account  of  the  Glasgow  work  wiU  necessarily  be  brief. 

An  interesting  catechism  in  manuscript  has  been  prepared  dealing 
with  the  work  and  the  policies  of  the  Glasgow  advisory  commit  t^H', 
and  is  worth  printing. 

Advisory   Committee   for   Juvenile    Employment   in   Connection    with   the 
Glasgow  and  District  Labor  Exchanges. 

Summary  of  answers  by  subcommittees  to  chairman* s  questions. 


questions. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  interference  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  labor  exchanges 
on  behalf  of — 
(A)  Young  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment? 


(B)  Persons   seeking   to   employ 

young  persons? 

(C)  Young  persons   not  seeking 

employment    and    who 
ought  to  be  at  work? 


2.  What  is  the  number  of  young  persons 
leaving  school  between  14  and  17, 
and  arriving  in  the  city  from  out- 
side— 

(A)  Who    find    employment    for 

themselves? 

(B)  Who  apply  to  the  labor  ex- 

change— 

(1)  and  find  employment 

(2)  but  who  fail  to  find 
employment  or  refuse 
employment  offered? 

(C)  Who  do  not  find  employment 

for  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  apply  to  the  exchange? 


ANSWERS. 


(A)  To  assist  young  persons  seeking  em- 

ployment to  choose  suitable  em- 
ployment and  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
tliis  connection  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  the  labor  exchange. 

(B)  To  help  employers  to  find  suitable 

young  persons  whom  they  may  em- 
ploy. 

(C)  To  induce  young  people  to  se«^k  em- 

ployment and  to  help  them  to  ob- 
tain it.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
"aftercare"  committees  might  un- 
dertake this  function. 
Regular  information  is  furnished  by  the 
school  board  to  the  exchange  of  all 
young  persons  leaving  school  and  the 
records  of  the  exchange  supply  the  an- 
swers to  the  three  branches  of  this  que««> 
tion  in  respect  of  children  leaving  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Glasgow.     Certain 
outside  boards  are  also  supplying  this 
information. 
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Summary  of  answers  by  9ubeommxiUes  to  chairman*$  quetUom — Continued. 

QUESTIONS.  AN8WBB8. 


3.  flow  Jkr  IB  interference  poesible  or  de- 
jdimble  in  respect  of — 
(A)  Choice    or    retention   of  em- 
ployment? 


^B)  Preparation  for  industrial  em- 
ployment, specific  or  gen- 
eral? 


(C)  Securing  an  "<^)ening"? 


(B)  Instructional  facilities  after 
employment? 

(E)  Physical  conditions  of  em- 
ployment? 


(F)  Bfialth  during  employment? 


(A)  Compulsion  ruled  out  as  neither  poe- 

sible nor  desirable.  Information 
should  be  given  regarding  good  and 
bad  employments  and  peaceful  per- 
fsuaaion  used  to  induce  the  choice 
and  retention  of  good  and  the  re- 
jection of  bad  employments.  It  is 
considered  that  these  furnishings 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
officials  of  the  labor  exchange; 
that  they  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  advisory  committee,  but  the 
committee  is  not  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to 
perform  those  fimctions.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  inform  juveniles  in  every 
branch  of  employment  of  the  future 
prospects  in  that  employment. 

(B)  Cooperation  with  education  authori- 

ties recommended  for  preparation 
for  industrial  emplojrments  wheth- 
er specific  or  g^ieral.  Observ^ation 
of  statistics  recommended  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  expe- 
rience. 

(C)  The  advisory  committee  might  make 

inquiry  as  to  openings  in  the  colo- 
nies and  other  countries  in  addition 
to  its  present  arrangements. 

(D)  Cooperation  with  education  authori- 

ties reconunended. 

(E)  It  is  considered  that  in  respect  of 

young  persons  employed  in  facto- 
ries and  workshops  they  'are  suffi- 
ciently looked  after  by  the  fectory 
inspectors.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  there  are  dangerous  trades  not 
Bcheduled  under  the  fectory  acts 
information  may  be  tendered  to  the 
home  office  so  as  to  have  the  omL<«- 
sions  rectified.  The  committee 
might  consider  the  advisability  of 
appointing  medical  inspectors  to 
examine  the  physical  conditions  of 
young  persons  in  employment. 
Occupations  should  be  claw^ified 
with  special  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  juveniles  who  can  be  a);- 
sorbed  on  reaching  maturity. 
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Summary  of  answers  hy  subcommittees  to  chairman  s  questions — Continued. 

QUESTIONS. 

In  cases  where  interference  occurs, 
what  are  to  be  the  channels  of  opera- 
tion in  respect  of — 

(A)  Cooperation  with  young  per- 

sons? 

(B)  Parents,  guardians,  education 

authority,  and  factory  in- 
spectors? 

(0)  For  children  of  idle  and  thrift- 
less parents,  orphann,  pau- 
pers, defectives,  etc. 


5.  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  employ  vol- 
untary assistance  in  dealing  with 
(he  work  of  the  exchange? 


6.  In  advising  young  persons  with  re- 

spect to  educational  arrangements 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
change what  are  the  general  lines 
to  be  followed? 

e.  g. ,  Are  the  young  persons  as  a 
rule  to  follow  *' trade  lines"  or  are 
they  to  seek  development  on  lines 
distinctly  removed  from  their  daily 
occupations? 

7.  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  persist  in 

the  literary  education  of  young  per- 
sons who  have  failed  to  secure  the 
merit  or  qualifying  certificates? 

8.  What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  ex- 

change to  young  persons,  who  hav- 
ing found  employment,  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  continuation 
claeses? 
What  is  to  be  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  exchange  and  the  edu- 
cation department,  in  respect  of 
this  and  other  matters? 


( A )  School  managers  acting  through  teach- 
ers and  "aftercare"  committees. 
(\\)  The     education     authorities     havt* 
shown  their  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  advisory  and  district 
committees. 
(C)  The  cooperation  of  poor-law  authori- 
ties,   industrial    schools,    public- 
health  authority,  police,  education 
authority,  churches,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, should  be  sought  as  oc- 
casion arises,  e.  g.,  the   poor-law 
authorities    shotdd    be    consulted 
with  regard  to  defectives,  public  - 
health  authority  informed  with  re- 
gard to  insanitary  residences,  po- 
lice authority  should  be  asked  to 
deal  with  any  cases  involving  crim* 
inal  misdemeanor. 
The  employment  of  voluntary  aaaigtance 
is  desirable  so  long  as  persons  assisting 
are  persons  of  skill  and  experience  and 
are  subject  to  the  control  or  8uper\i- 
sion  of  the  advisory  committee.    The 
appointment  of  school  committees  is 
recommended. 
Young  persons  as  a  rule  ought  to  foUow 
the  course  of  training  in  the  principles 
of  their  occupation. 


The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
school  authorities  consider  this  ques- 
tion. 

This  question  hns  not  been  answere*!. 
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Summary  of  answers  by  subcommittees  to  chairman*  s  questions — Continued. 

QUESTIONS.  I  ANSWERS. 


9.  To  what  extent  are  educational 
gn&nts  available  for  the  training  of 
young  persons  who  have  to  work 
during  their  industrial  training? 

10.  Are  there  any  bursaries  available  for 

the  assistance  of  young  persons  at 
work? 

11.  A^liat  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  ex- 

change in  respect  to  "trade  in- 
Btruction?" 

Should  the  exchange  endeavor  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  supply  by 
securing  by  cooperation  with  edu- 
cation department  instruction  in 
trade  work? 

12.  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  consult  the 

wishes  of  the  employer  in  respect 
to  education? 

Should  the  employer  be  asked  to 
select  the  young  persons  and  co- 
operate in  their  training  from  the 
time  of  selection  of  employment,  or 
should  the  advisers  of  the  young 
persons  deal  with  the  individuals 
more  especially  from  the  individ- 
ual standpoint? 

13.  Should  the  labor  exchange  organize 

an  official  inspection  of  young  per- 
sons whose  training  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  advice  and  sup- 
vision  of  the  exchange? 

14.  What  may  be  taken  as  a  ^'general" 

classification   of   employments   in 
the  Glasgow  district? 
e.  g.  (1)  Directly  productive  in- 
dustries. 

(2)  Indirectly      productive 

industries,  such     as 

transport  of       ma- 
terials. 

(3)  Occupations  auxiliary 

to     production     and 
transport. 

(4)  Distributive  industries. 

(5)  Clerical    and    commer- 

cial service. 

(6)  Communal  service. 

(7)  Domestic  service. 


The  committee  is  unaware  of  any  grants 
directly  available. 


Yes.  There  are  many,  certain  of  them 
are  detailed  in  the  minutes.  A  list  of 
available  bursaries  is  recommended  to 
be  kept  at  the  exchange. 


Yes. 


It  is  desirable  to  consult  the  employers 
in  respect  to  matters  of  education. 


Not  answered. 


This  question  is  answered  by  the  census 
returns  which  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  committee. 
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Summary  of  answers  by  suhcommittees  to  chairman^ 8  qiustioiis — Contiuued. 


QUESTIONS. 

16.  Are  there  any  employments  which 
are  suitable  as  temporary  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  during  prepa- 
rations for  more  permanent  occu- 
pations? 

16.  Are  there  any  employments  which 

Hhould  be  scheduled  as  unsuitable 
for  young  persons? 

17.  What  are  the  general  lines  on  which 

the  exchanges  should  proceed  in 
distributing  applicants  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  employment,  and 
how,  and  by  whom  are  these  lines 
•  to  be  applied  to  the  individual  ap- 
plicants? e.  g.,  Is  it  advantageous 
that  the  young  person  should  follow 
an  occupation  similar  to  that  of 
the  parent? 

18.  Is  the  labor  exchange  to  contemplate 

the  provision  of  a  supply  of  ''un- 
skilled labor"  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  under  its  guidance? 

19.  At  what  stage  should  differentiation 

of  young  persons  in  respect  of  their 
suitability  for  the  various  occupa- 
tions be  made? 

20.  What  should   be   the   organic   con- 

nection   with    employers,    e.    g., 

(1)  In   respect   of   young   persons 

employed  in  "suitable"  in- 
dustrial work? 

(2)  In  public  services  of  convey- 

ance and  transport? 

(3)  In  work  which  tends  to  prevent 

young  persons  from  being 
suitably  prepared  for  earning 
a  livelihood  after  17  years  of 


21. 


22. 


How  are  the  remainder  to  be  dealt 
with;  i.  e.,  those  young  persons 
who  being  willing  and  able  to  work 
fail  to  find  suitable  employment 
in  their  own  district. 

Should"  they  be  encouraged  to  leave 
home  to  find  employment?  Should 
the  exchange  contemplate  emigra- 
Uon? 

What  are  the  legal  resources  for 
dealing  with  yoimg  persons  under 
clause  4  (C)? 


Yes;  but  proper  supervision  is  rwom- 
mended  while  the  young  person  is  oc- 
cupied in  such  employment. 


Yes. 


Not  answered. 


Not  answered. 


A  t  the  stage  of  leaving  school. 


Not  answered. 


If  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  of  orphans 
and  others  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to 
separate  from  their  parents  they  might, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  encotiraged  to  emi> 
grate  under  arrangements  with  colouiid 
governments,  but  the  sending  of  lads  or 
girls  from  decent  homes  should  not  bo 
encouraged. 

The  solicitore  to  the  board  of  trade  can  be 
consulted  as  need  arises. 
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Summarif  o/anstvers  by  subcommittees  to  chairman* 8  questians — Continued. 


ANSWERS. 


Not  at  present;  but  the  consideration 
of  subjects  proposed  for  the  investi- 
gation by  a  commissioner  should  be 
considered. 


QUESTIONS. 

23.  I>i»  the  advisory  committee  desire  the 

Hervdce  of  a  special  commissioner  to 
aiMHt  them  in  formulating  a  }>olic-y 
by  making  special  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  <^  employment,  etc.,  in 
this  district,  and  of  the  questions 
raised  in  connection  with  the 
initiation  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

24.  Wliat  is  the  effect  upon  employment 

of  "defectives''  of  the  employers' 
liability  and  worianen's  compensa- 
tion acts? 

A  summary  of  the  topics  considered  at  10  meetings  of  the  advisory 
committee  during  the  years  1911-12,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its 
activities: 


The  effect  is  a  considerable  reduction  of 
opportunities  for  labor  to  either  the 
mentally  or  physically  defective. 


.\dvisokt   Committee   for  Juvenile    Employment   in    Connection 
Glasoow  and  District  Labor  Exchanges. 

June  8,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 

(Ten  meetingB  of  the  committee  wore  held.) 

Subjects. 


with    the 


Appointment  of  subcommittees. 

Sutiitiral  statements  and  records. 

Uw«  relating  to  education  and  employ- 
nent  of  young  persons. 

Uaving  cards. 

Fartlities  at  exchanges. 

Arraof^ementa  with  G.  P.  O. 

Mif^ration  and  emigration. 

MumI  committees. 

Cooperation  by  Board  of  Trade  solicitors 
<»erured. 

\aw  publications  secured. 

LuQJtalion  of  operations  to  juveniles  who 
register  at  exchange. 

Uepurts  on  methods  of  dealing  with  juve- 
niles by  school  board. 

I>4>partmental  committee  on  night  work. 

<*4>rreq)ondence  with  central  exchange. 

Census  special  report  secured  copy  requi- 
ntioned  for  each  member. 

*  '^operation  with  school  boards. 

Nolontary  school  committees  and  social 
and  charitable  agencies  secured. 

Twenty-four  s|>ecial  questions  by  chair- 
man conadered,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
answered. 


Returns  from  school  authorities  classify- 
ing children  leaving  school  and  limita- 
tion of  operations  to  those  who  register. 

Influx  of  juveniles  from  outside  areas. 

Information  to  school  authorities  on  em- 
ployment. 

Particulars  of  physique  added  to  bojrs' 
records. 

Cooperation  of  civic  guilds. 

Weekly  issue  of  lists  of  vacancies  to 
schools. 

Cooperation  with  country  boards. 

Undesirability  of  casual  employment  as  a 
permanent  resort. 

Conference  with  associations  of  employ- 
ers, discussed  and  deferred. 

District  committees  recommended. 

Reports  of  school  board  operation  rei^anl- 
ing  employment. 

Attention  of  school  authorities  direct tnl 
to  labor  exchange  facilities. 

Census  returns  of  employments. 

Handbooks  of  employments. 

Application  to  trade  societies  for  wage 
rates  and  hours  recommended. 
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Subjects — Continued . 


Investigation  by  viaiUi  and  personal  in- 
terviews on  difficult  cases. 

Causes  of  difficulty  encountered. 

"Indifference.'* 

"Poverty"  physical  and  mental  defects. 

Cooperation  with  school  authorities,  poor 
law  authorities,  and  charitable  bodies 
considered. 

Study  of  law  relating  to  children. 

Free  postage  of  inquiries. 


Conference  with  school  boards  agreed 
upon,  Partick  Civic  Guild  and  Boy 
Scouts  invited  to  attend. 

Preparation  of  information  as  to  employ- 
ments arranged. 

Study  of  reasons  for  failure  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Suggestion  of  special  offer  to  deal  with 
failures. 

Adoption  of  all  cases  of  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  after  registration. 

A  sample  of  the  records  in  the  juvenile  labor  offices  of  Glasgow  is 

here  given  because  of  the  observations  noted  with  reference  to  each 

applicant : 

Board  of  Trade  Labor  Exchanges. 

advisory  commrrtee  for  jtjyekile  employment  in  connection  with  the  glasgow      i 
and  district  labor  exchanges.  | 

Statement  as  to  juveniles  who  found  emplotpnent  in  trades  other  than  those  for  which       I 

they  registered.  ' 

Ja.nuary  17,  iDi-  I 


1 
Refer- 
ence 
num- 
ber. 


™i?'  '  OccuMtlon  for  which      Occupation  in  which 
cSKt  registered.  |  -placed." 

i 


14 


10 

15 

11 

16 

12 

16 

13 

16 

14 

14 

15 

16 

1 

16 

2 

15 

3 

16 

16 


.V.-BOYS. 
/.  OUufotc  labor  exchange. 


15  '  Apprentioetaflor.. 


Bootmaker 

Apprentice  tinsmith. . 

Apprentice  plumber... 
Apprentice  braas  fin- 
Apprentice  tailor 

do 

Apprenticeship  (prints 
er  prefarable). 


Message  boy 

Warehouse  boy. 

Indefinite 

do 

Van  boy 

Factory  worker. 
Warehouse  boy. , 


Attendant  in  public 
baths. 


Warehouse  boy 
Message  ' 
_rary). , 


>y 

boy  (tempo- 
Message  boy  (grooer). , 
Message  boy 


Apprentice  upholsterer 

do 

Message  boy»  with  a 
view  to  entering 
branch  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Apprentice  model 
maker. 

do 

Apprentice  sawyer 

Appren  tice  glaxler. . . . 

Spirit  store 

Apprentice  cork  cu  t  ter, 

Apprentice  tinsmith . 


f.  Partiek  labor  exchange. 


Apprentice  plumber. . . 

Apprentice  fitter 

Apprentice  cooper 


Apprentice  grocer 

Apprentice  electrician . 
Apprentice  sheet-iron 

worker. 
Apprentice  compositor 
Apprentice  fitter 


.do. 


.do. 


Message  boy 

Apprentice  cooper 

Apprentice  coach- 
painter. 

Apprentice  coach  trim- 
mer. 

Apprentice  plumber. . 

Handy  lad   in   engi- 


Measage 
Van  boy 


.do. 


Message  boy  (until 
opening  in  desired 
trade). 


Remarks. 


Physically  unfit  for  UUorinjc;  fUriy 
faitelligent;  desires  to  learn  trade. 

No  vacancies  for  trade  desired. 

Indifferent;  was  previously  trnpUty^d 
by  reUtive. 

Indifferent;  will  call  when  age  UmJt 
reached. 

Small  of  stature:  i>oor  physique;  un- 
suitable lor  trade. 

Jew;  difficult  to  place  in  oonseqostioe. 

Satisfied. 

Superior  applicant. 


Do. 

Satisfactory. 

Do. 


Diminutive  stature. 
Unsuitable  for  enj(inoeriujc  trade. 
Undecided,  but  now  doini;  well. 

Do. 

By  request  of  guardian. 

Unsulublo  for  trade  desired,  us  un«kT^ 

sized. 
Unsuitable;  unintelligent. 
Fairly  suitable,  but  no  opening  at  i>r«i»- 

ent:  being  kept  in  view. 
UnsuHabie;  unmrttlftd. 
Suitoble. 
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StaUment  aa  to  juveniles  who  found  employmeni  in  trades  other  than  those  for  which 
they  registered—Continued. 


1 
Itoter- 


ber. 


Age  of 
AppU- 
cant. 


Oocupfttloii  for  which 
registarad. 


Occupation  in  which 
"placed." 


Remarks. 


A.— BOVS-Continued. 
S.  Parkhead  labor  exchange. 


Apprentice  tinsmith. 


Van  boy 

t^^fy^if^M^r   .......... 

Basket  factoiy  worker. 

Apprentice  cooper 

Bottle  worker 


boy. 

Van  boy 

do.. 

Apprentice  engineer. . . 

4.  Oocan  labor  exchange. 

OAce  work '  Apprentice  sawyer. . . 

ICeange  boy do 

HMper  in  sawmill '  Van  boy 


No  vacancies  meantime. 


Do. 


B.— GIRLS. 
Olawgou!  labor  exchange. 


Shop  girt 

do 

Oeneralwork. 
....do 


Warehouse  girt... 
Hosiery  machines. 

Restaurant 

Hotel  worker 


VII.  EDINBURGH. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  advisory  and  placement  i^chemes  is 
probably  that  which  has  been  developed  in  Edinburgh.  The  thor- 
ough articulation  of  the  advisory,  placement,  and  continuation 
school  activities,  all  fortunately  centered  in  one  place,  namely,  in 
the  offices  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  has  materially  helped 
the  work  in  that  city.  Able  school  officials  and  an  excellent  advisory 
committee  have  centered  their  energy  for  the  past  two  years  on  the 
promotion  of  the  central  information  and  employment  bureau. 
The  Edinburgh  plan  deserves  detailed  consideration. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  with  social  workers,  educators,  and 
»ach  women  as  Mrs.  OgUvie  Gordon,  the  school  board  decided  early 
in  1908  to  establish  a  bureau  for  vocational  assistance.  In  that  year 
the  Scotland  act  empowered  the  school  boards  to  use  money  from 
the  school  fund.  No  special  money  was,  however,  allotted.  In- 
formation was  the  main  piu^ose  of  the  bureau.  The  oi^anizer  of 
continuation  classes,  whose  work  had  brought  him  for  several  years 
in  dose  touch  with  employers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  bureau. 
The  first  effort  of  the  organizer  was  to  direct  those  who  were  leaving 
f"r  work  to  the  opportunities  of  the  evening  continuation  classes.  In 
1910  the  Board  of  Trade  opened  a  labor  exchange  in  Edinburgh. 
This  at  once  placed  two  agencies  in  the  field,  with  much  danger  of 
duplication  of  labor.  The  school  board's  bureau  had  for  some  time 
A»ne  work  of  placing  young  people  with  employers,  and  was  in  fact 
largely  used  by  employers  who  lutd  vacancies  to  fill. 
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The  problem  of  cooperation  became  a  pressing  one  and  was  solved 
in  a  way  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  interests  concerned.  A 
statement  clearly  defining  the  fmictions  of  the  two  agencies  was  then 
issued  and  deserves  quotation.     It  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Edinburgh  School  Board. 

Cooperation  between  ike  Educational  Information  and  Employment  Bureau  and  the  Ixihor 

Exchange. 

I.  The  question  of  the  allocation  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  these  two  oi'ganiza- 
tions  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time;  and  the  possibility  of  rivalry  and 
overlapping  of  work  has  been  clearly  felt.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  concordat  by  which  the  respective  spheres  of  operation 
shall  be  defined.  If  the  problem  of  registration  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that  nn 
solution  will  emerge  imless  the  two  bodies  involved  come  to  a  specific  agreement  in  the 
matter;  and  the  employer  and  the  parent  have  a  right  to  expect  that  such  solution  be 
found  at  an  early  date.  Two  officers  for  juvenile  registration  in  the  same  city  would 
be  very  undesirable,  and  though  strong  arguments  may  be  advanced  on  both  sides,  the 
public  will  expect  that  the  balance  of  advantage  should  be  ascertained  and  given 
effect  to.  A  similar  argument  will  apply  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  work — ^advice  to 
juveniles,  promulgation  of  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
district,  relation  of  juvenile  labor  to  the  system  for  further  education.  The  need  for  a 
working  arrangement  is  obvious  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  of  public 
money  and  from  that  of  healthy  civic  and  industrial  oiganization. 

The  problem  is  not  a  local  one  merely,  though  it  arises  at  the  moment  from  the  con- 
ditions in  Edinbuigh .  1 1  is  of  national  importance ;  for  on  the  one  hand  labor  exchanges 
exist  throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  other,  employment  biueaus  managed  by  the 
public  educational  authorities  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  widely  established  under  exist- 
ing law  in  Scotland  and  proposed  law  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  a  solution  applicable  to  the  whole  country  should  be  foimd,  and  this  should  l>e 
done  at  an  early  date  before  the  authorities  concerned  commit  themselves  to  steeps 
which  may  have  to  be  retraced.  That  Edinbuigh  may  help  toward  this  general 
solution  is  clear,  If  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  education  authority  in  Scotland  to  estub- 
lish  a  bureau  be  borne  in  mind.  The  actual  experience  of  the  working  of  such  an 
organization  in  a  city  where  a  highly  developed  system  for  further  education  exists 
must  necessarily  be  of  great  value.  Further,  it  would  be  preferable  that  Edinburgh 
should  propose  a  solution  than  that  one  should  be  imposed  from  either  the  Scotch 
education  department  or  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

II.  The  problem  of  demarcation  may  be  best  considered  if  the  functions  of  a  juvenile 
employment  organization  are  stated.    These  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Advice  to  juveniles  as  to  the  pursuits  for  which  they  are  by  ability,  taste,  charac- 
ter, and  education  suited. 

2.  Advice  to  juveniles  as  to  the  opportimitiee  which  exist  in  tiie  various  occupations. 

3.  Collection  and  promulgation  of  general  information  in  regard  to  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

4.  Registration,  i.e.,  bringing  into  contact  the  employer  with  a  specific  position  to 
to  offer,  and  the  juvenile  suited  for  and  desiring  such  a  position. 

5.  The  supervision,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  juvenile  after  he  has  obtained  employ- 
ment, so  that  he  is  induced  to  take  advantage  of  all  educational  facilities  pertinent  to 
his  work,  and  is  advised  as  to  the  various  steps  in  his  industrial  career. 

6.  The  keeping  of  the  system  of  further  education  in  real  touch  with  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  locality. 

III.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6,  the  education 
authority  should  be  the  responsible  body.    All  the  special  knowledge  of  the  teachers 
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is  U  the  disposfti  of  the  education  authority,  the  parents  have  looked  to  the  schools  aud 
U»  the  headmasters  for  advice  and  guidance  during  the  school  period  of  the  juveniles, 
the  further  education  of  adolescents  is  closely  related  to  their  employment,  and  gener- 
ally the  education  authority  already  possesses  so  much  of  the  field  that  these  further 
amafl  naturally  fall  in.  In  regard  to  No.  5,  it  may  be  specially  remarked  that  many 
education  authorities  are  now  establishing  systems  of  local  care  committees,  which 
exerci^  a  supervision  over  all  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  schools,  and  the  board  has 
under  consideration  the  formation  of  such  conmiittees  as  a  system  of  care  committees 
f(T  the  feeding  work .  These  committees  are  obviously  in  a  strong  position  to  continue, 
after  the  school  period,  that  activity  which  they  have  exercised  during  the  years  of 
oompulflory  attendance.  A  committee  dealing  with  only  one  school  may  become  a 
repfjcdtory  of  knowledge  of  aU  the  conditions  of  the  child  population  flowing  through 
that  school,  and  may  unify  all  the  beneficent  activities  which  stream  upon  it.  Super- 
viaiDn  of  after  employment  and  advice  as  to  educational  opportunities  would  appro- 
priately fall  within  the  scope  of  action  of  these  conmiittees. 

On  the  other  hand,  No.  3  (collection  and  promulgation  of  information  in  regard  to 
iaditatrial  conditions),  evidently  should  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  exchanges.  So  much 
of  this  work  is  already  done  in  connection  with  adult  labor,  and  the  business  is  so 
favgf'ly  a  study  of  economic  conditions,  that  the  education  authority  would  not  be 
jofltified  in  attempting  it. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  Nos.  2  and  4  that  doubt  arises,  and  that,  therefore,  detrimental 
competition  might  (x^cur.  On  No.  2  (advice  to  juvenUes  as  to  general  conditions  of 
employment)  it  might  be  argued  for  the  education  authority  that  it  is  in  loco  parentis, 
that  the  juvenile  is  in  any  case  coming  for  advice  on  other  subjects  (e.  g..  No.  1),  that 
tt  has  a  knowledge  and  control  of  the  whole  outflow  of  juvenile  population,  that  be- 
cinse  children  fonn  its  special  businesB  it  can  give  to  them  a  regard  that  the  labor 
exchange,  concerned  mainly  with  adtilts,  never  will;  that  it  can  make  a  special  study 
of  the  problem  of  juvenile  employment  on  a  higher  plane  than  a  body  whose  success 
is  mainly  measured  by  its  rapidity  in  filling  vacancies  and  placing  applicants;  lastly, 
th&t  the  body  already  in  possession  of  fimctions  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6  should,  for  reasons 
ol  «wganic  unity  of  woikmg,  take  the  others. 

For  the  labor  exdiaage,  it  may  be  said  that  its  peculiar  function  is  knowledge  of 
taduslxial  conditions,  that  it  can  draw  upon  the  material  collected  over  a  wide  area, 
that  it  can  promote  healthy  fluidity  of  labor,  because  it  is  part  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion; that  the  juvenile  after  all  becomes  the  adult  within  at  most  four  years,  and  that 
the  separation  of  juvenile  and  adult  must  not,  if  the  industrial  system  is  to  be  continu- 
oas,  be  prasaed  too  far.  Bessoning  similar  to  this  will  apply  on  both  sides  to  the 
recoaining  function  No.  4  (the  question  of  registration),  with  this  added,  on  the  one 
«de  that  the  employers  are  already  in  close  and  sympathetic  relation  with  the  educa- 
tion authority  through  the  continuation  class  system;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are 
alffsdy  in  close  and  sympathetic  relation  with  the  labor  exchange  through  thoir 
drcnands  Iot  adult  labor. 

IV.  The  balance  of  argument  in  regard  to  No.  2  seems  to  lie  with  the  education 
authority,  especially  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  juvenile  labor  must  not  be  considered 
merely  as  an  eomomic  asset  tu  be  moved  wherever  demand  arises.  It  is  probably  well 
that  jarenile  labor  should  remain  in  its  locality  and  under  the  influences  of  the  home, 
the  city,  and  the  educational  system  which  have  brought  it  thus  far.  If  this  be 
sdxoitted,  the  argument  that  the  labor  exchange  is  national  and  the  education  authority 
bureau  local  loses  much  of  its  significance;  for  the  local  survey  then  becomes  sufficient 
friT  the  end  aimed  at.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  labor  exchange 
tri  ptaco  all  its  collected  information  and  considered  conclusions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
edu^^ation  authority. 

Xo.  4  only  remains,  and  here  a  compromise  is  suggested.  Registration  is  preemi- 
nsctly  the  function  of  a  labor  exchange;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  juvenile 
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registration  in  a  separate  office  from  adult  registration  and  in  bringing  a  juvenile  regis- 
tration dealing  with  the  whole  outflow  from  the  schools  into  close  contact  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  education  authority's  bureau.  These  points  would  be  met  if 
the  registration  clerk  and  machinery  remained  part  of  the  organization  of  the  labor 
exchange  but  were  housed  in  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  bureau.  Close  cooperation 
would  thus  be  established;  parent  and  employers  would  deal  in  one  office  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  employment,  and  yet  the  education  authority  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  labor  exchange  on  the  other  would  each  deal  with  that  side  of 
the  work  which  was  distinctively  and  naturally  within  its  scope.  This  suggestion, 
due  to  Prof.  Lodge,  appears  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  and 
pressing  problem. 

In  drawing  up  this  memorandum  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  special 
rules  with  regard  to  juvenile  applicants  published  by  the  board  of  trade  February  7, 
1910,  to  the  views  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  ("  Introduction  to  handbook  of  employ- 
ments")! a  pioneer  in  working  out  this  problem,  to  the  study  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Keeling  ("The  labor  exchange  in  relation  to  boy  and  girl  labor ")i  and  to 
the  valuable  data  afforded  by  the  actual  operation  of  the  Edinbuigh  Bureau. 

The  proposals  in  the  foregoing  memorandum  were  accepted  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  are  now 
in  successful  operation.  The  items  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  were  re- 
served for  the  school  officials.  The  employment  features  were  left 
to  the  labor  exchange.  Parents  and  children  who  come  for  advice 
and  for  situations  report  at  school  headquarters,  where  the  organr 
izer  of  continuation  classes  and  exchange  officer  are  on  hand  to 
render  the  service  required.  Under  the  1908  act  Scotch  school  boards 
may  fix  dates  for  leaving  school.  In  Edinburgh  children  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  to  work  only  on  the  1st  of  March,  May,  September, 
and  December.     The  operation  of  the  Edinburgh  plan  is  as  follows: 

Several  weeks  before  the  next  fixed  date  for  leaving,  each  head- 
master fills  cards  giving  particulars  of  age,  physical  condition,  ability, 
attainment,  and  employment  desired,  for  all  pupils  who  will  leave. 
Each  card  also  contains  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  occupar 
tion  for  which  the  pupil  is  suited,  notes  as  to  proposed  employment, 
suggestions  for  further  education,  and  spaces  for  general  remarks. 
These  cards  are  sent  in  to  the  education  officer,  who  files  them  in  a 
cabinet. 

Meanwhile  the  fixed  date  approaches.  The  parents  of  pupils 
leaving  school  are  often  invited  to  an  evening  meeting  at  the  school. 
They  are  addressed  by  members  of  the  board  anJ  by  teachers.  To 
these  parents,  and  also  to  those  who  do  not  come  to  the  meetings,  a 
circular  letter  is  sent. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  laige  number  of  boys  and  girls  come  to 
the  board  office  to  follow  up  the  card.  The  candidate  first  goes  to 
the  exchange  officer's  room  and  receives  his  card  stamped  with  the 
reference  number  of  the  occupation  desired.  He  passes  to  the  educa- 
tion officer's  room  and  has  a  talk  about  his  aims,  his  further  education, 
and  the  suitability  of  the  career  for  which  he  has  expressed  a  prefer- 
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rnce.  The  parents  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  interview,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  always  respond.  The  boy  or  girl  then  passes 
back  to  the  exchange  officer's  room,  and  is  definitely  registered  as 
a  candidate  for  a  particular  kind  of  employment.  The  cards  of  those 
who  hare  made  this  personal  application  are  separated  from  the 
otheRj,  and  they  receive  priority  in  filling  vacancies. 

A  circular  letter  is  sent  to  employers  informing  them  of  the  joint 
arrangement  and  requesting  their  cooperation.  When  the  employer 
writes  or  telephones  asking  for  candidates  for  a  certain  position,  the 
register  of  personal  applicants  is  first  consulted.  Details  of  the 
request  and  also  of  the  candidates  sent  are  entered  on  the  employers' 
canL  Beyond  the  two  sets  of  cards  (both  of  which  are  filled  by  the 
exchange  officer,  but  are  always  open  to  inspection  of  the  education 
officer)  no  other  registers  are  kept. 

Both  the  education  officer  and  the  exchange  officer  make  systematic 
visits  to  employers,  the  former  to  study  industrial  conditions  of  the 
employees,  and  to  gain  ideas  for  improving  the  continuation  classes; 
the  latter  to  bring  to  the  employers'  notice  the  facilities  for  seeming 
suitable  workers  through  the  exchange. 

The  following  circulars  are  sent  to  parents  and  children: 

Edinburgh  School  Board. 

D&ur  8nt  or  Madam:  The  members  of  the  board  desire  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tifin  to  the  steps  which  they  are  takiog  to  guide  and  advise  young  people  regarding 
their  ftiture  careers  in  life,  and  to  provide  for  them  the  systematic  training  on  com- 
Bmrial  or  indostriai  lines  that  wiU  best  fit  them  for  the  occupation  which  they  elect 
iokJlow. 

(1)  Educational  Information  and  Employment  Department. 

The  Education  Department  has  recently  pointed  out  that  it  has  been  matter  of 
frequent  complaint  that  through  want  of  information  or  proper  guidance  children, 
on  leaving  school,  are  apt  to  take  up  casual  employments,  which,  though  remunerative 
U*r  the  moment,  afford  no  real  preparation  for  earning  a  living  in  later  life.  The 
t4*mplation  to  put  a  child  into  the  first  opening  that  presents  itself  is  often  very  great. 
I»tMf  regard  w  not  always  paid  to  the  capacities  of  the  boys  and  girls  concerned,  with 
tile  remit  that  many  take  up  work  which  affords  no  training  and  is  without  prospect, 
vhUe  many  others  are  forced  into  trades  or  professions  for  which  they  are  unsuited 
ty  temperament  and  education,  and  for  which  they  consequently  acquire  a  dislike. 
The  re«ult  is  a  laige  amount  of  waste  to  the  community  at  laige  and  misery  to  the 
individuals  concerned. 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  matters,  the 
h*mrd  in  1906  established  an  educational  information  and  employment  bureau.  In 
I1KI9  the  Bottrd  of  Trade  set  up  in  the  city  a  labor  exchange  whose  juvenile  department 
vw  intended  to  perform  related  duties  so  far  as  the  employment  of  young  people  is 
oifkccnied.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  effective  industrial 
rci^aaization  a  scheme  of  cooperation  was  desirable.  An  arrangement  was  therefore 
arrived  at  between  the  Edinbuigh  School  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade  whereby  the 
wirHk  uf  both  departments  is  carried  on  jointly  in  the  present  office  of  the  school  board, 
aad  all  pefwms  above  14  and  under  17  years  of  age  are  dealt  with  there.  This  arrange- 
mmt  is  working  with  the  utmost  smoothness  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
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The  new  oiganizfttion  combines  the  functionB  of  the  educational  information  aud 
employment  bureau  and  of  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  labor  exchange.  Briefly 
these  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  supply  information  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  most  required  in  the 
various  occupations  of  the  city,  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  employment. 

(2)  To  give  information  about  the  technical  and  commercial  continuation  classes 
having  relation  to  particular  trades  and  industries. 

(3)  To  advise  parents  regarding  the  occupations  for  which  their  sons  and  daught<>rH 
are  most  fitted  when  they  leave  school. 

(4)  To  keep  a  record  of  vacancies  intimated  by  employers  and  to  arrange  for  suit- 
able candidates  having  an  opportunity  of  applying  for  such  vacancies. 

The  educational  infornuition  and  employment  department  (entrance  14  Cornwall 
Street)  is  open  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.)»  free 
of  charge,  to  parents  and  pupils  wisning  information  and  advice  as  to  education  or 
employment. 

To  suit  the  convenience  of  parents  who  can  not  call  during  the  day,  the  educational 
information  and  employment  department  will  be  open  from  7  to  9  on  the  following 
evenings  in  February  and  March:  Monday,  February  24,  and  Monday,  March  3. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  department. 

(2)  Continuation  Classes. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  through  the  work  of  the  day  school  soon  foiget  much 
that  they  have  learned  if  they  have  no  opportunity  of  extending  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  already  gained.  The  board  would  therefore  impress  on  parents 
the  importance  of  their  children  joining  a  continuation  school  as  soon  as  possible  after 
leaving  the  day  school. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  children  can  now  leave  school  only  at  certain  fixed 
dates.  In  Edinbuigh  these  are  March  1,  May  1,  September  1,  and  December  1. 
In  February  of  this  year  over  1,000  pupils  may  terminate  their  day-school  career. 

The  close  of  the  day-school  course  is  probably  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  children.  There  is  grave  danger  of  educational  and  moral  waste  if  they  are  suddenly 
set  entirely  free  from  discipline  and  instruction.  Between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
careful  supervision  and  training  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  personal  and  civic  duty,  and  the  production  of  skilled  and  efficient 
workmen.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  then  that  all  parents  should  realize  that 
there  must  be  no  break  between  the  day  school  and  the  continuation  school. 

In  order  that  the  passage  from  the  day  school  to  the  continuation  school  may  be  aa 
easy  as  possible,  the  board  have  made  arrangements  for  a  short  summer  session  of 
11  weeks*  duration  in  10  of  the  continuation  schools.  The  session  will  extend  from 
Monday,  April  7,  1913,  to  Thursday,  July  3,  1913.  There  will  be  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  April.  The  fee  will  be  28.  6d.  (Boroughmuir  and  Royal  High  Schools  Ss.), 
returnable  to  all  who  make  80  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances.  The  board  trust 
that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  see  that  any  of  your  family  who  are  now  about  to  leave 
the  day  school  enroll  in  one  or  other  of  the  summer  classes.  (Fr)r  particulars  see 
inclosed  handbill.) 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  special  provision  which  is  now  being  made  by 
the  board  for  giving  in  the  continuation  classes  practical  instruction  having  reference 
to  the  various  crafts  and  industries  in  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  new  supple* 
mentary  school  at  Tynecastle,  a  number  of  workshops  have  been  erected,  in  which 
over  500  apprentices  are  being  taught  the  principles  of  their  respective  trades.  In 
these  workshops  there  is  equipment  for  the  instruction  of  plumbers,  tinsmiths,  engi- 
neers, patternmakers,  brassfinishers,  molders,  builders,  joiners,  cabinetmakers, 
tailors,  tailoresses,  upholsterers,  French  polishers,  and  plasterers.  The  board  iiupe 
to  be  able  to  make  provision  of  a  similar  nature  in  otlier  parts  of  the  city  as  opp<»r- 
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tanity  occtUB  in  coimection  with  the  building  of  new  schools.  For  the  benefit  of 
tpprmticea  in  the  south  eide  of  the  city  four  temporary  workshops  have  been  opened 
in  connection  with  St.  Leonard's  School  for  the  practical  instruction  of  tinsmiths, 
aetal  workers,  tailors,  upholstefrers,  and  masons. 

Details  and  advice  regarding  the  courses  of  study  most  suited  to  prepare  boys  and 
sirls  Ua  their  prospective  occupations  may  be  had  by  parents  or  intending  students 
on  application  to  the  director  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  depart- 
ment at  the  school  board  offices.  The  head  master  of  the  day  school  will  also  be 
pl«>0ed  to  grant  you  an  interview  during  the  month  of  February  r^arding  your 
cbild'fl  future  employment  and  education. 

Edinburgh  School  Boabd. 

bducational  information  and  employment  department. 

Thoughts  for  a  boy  on  choosing  worib. 

h  (^oiuMder  what  you  are  best  fitted  for;  ask  your  parentis  and  your  teacher  what  they 
think. 

2.  Think  of  the  future.    Many  kinds  of  work  done  by  boys,  such  as  messengers,  van 

or  ernind  boys,  end  when  a  boy  is  17  or  18,  and  then  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  begin 
^ain.  Many  grown  men  are  out  of  work  who  earned  high  wages  when  they 
were  boys;  but  it  was  at  work  which  led  to  nothing. 

3.  Learn  a  trade  if  you  can  get  the  chance.    Think  how  good  it  is  to  know  a  trade 

at  which  you  can  get  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  where  you 
live  now. 

4.  ^^liilst  yofu  are  a  boy  learn  to  work  with  your  hands — that  will  make  your  brain 

strong.    With  clever  hands  and  a  strong  brain  you  have  a  double  chance  in  life. 

3.  Stirk  to  your  school  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  make  good  use  of  it.  And 
**k(«p  it  up"  by  going  to  a  continuation  school  when  you  leave  the  day  school, 
or  you  will  find,  in  a  year  or  two,  that  you  have  forgotten  much  that  you  knew. 

6.  Hemember  that  in  the  continuation  schools  you  can  receive  instruction  in  courses 
of  utudy  directly  related  to  the  trade  or  business  which  you  propose  to  learn, 
and  that  you  can  continue  at  a  very  moderate  cost  the  advanced  stages  of  these 
txnirsee  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College  or  the  College  of  Art. 

'  If  the  work  you  take  up  does  not  suit  you,  or  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  hopeful 
future,  stick  to  it  till  you  get  something  really  better.  Do  not  wander  from  one 
work  tn  another,  but  come  back  to  your  school  and  tell  your  teacher;  he  may  be 
»ble  to  direct  you  to  those  who  can  advise  you  in  chooeing  your  next  work  more 
carefully.  You  will  find  nothing  perfect;  but  a  good  fight  and  a  hard  one  before 
you  are  18  will  make  the  rest  of  life  more  easy. 

^  The  educational  information  and  employment  department,  14  Cornwall  Street,  is 
open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.),  and  on 
'^^aiain  Monday  evenings  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  You  can  there  obtain — ^free  of 
rharge — advice  and  information  as  to  suitable  employment  and  fiirther  educa- 
tion, and  through  the  agency  of  the  department  you  may  obtain  employment 
(or  which  you  are  fitted. 

Thoughts  for  a  girl  on  leaving  school. 

1   t'onaider  what  you  are  best  fitted  for;  ask  your  parents  and  your  teacher  what  they 

think. 
•  <  hooee  healthy  work;  remember  that  domestic  service  offers  food,  home,  and  com- 

furt  as  well  as  work  and  wages;  that  it  is  the  training  for  the  future  home  life  of 

a  woman;  and  that,  with  character  and  ability,  it  will  command  good  wages  in 

ftny  part  of  the  country. 
2131»*— 14 1 
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3.  If  you  prefer  a  trade,  choose  one  in  which  you  will  be  likely  to  find  employment 

anywhere  and  at  any  time,  learn  it  thoroughly  bo  that  employers  will  value  your 
services.    Do  not  change  from  one  thing  to  another  without  good  reason. 

4.  Stick  to  your  school  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  make  good  use  of  it;  later  on 

you  will  see,  better  than  you  do  now,  how  much  the  school  work  has  helped. 
And  *'keep  it  up"  by  going  to  a  continuation  school  when  you  leave  the  day 
school. 

5.  Remember  that  in  the  continuation  schools  you  can  receive  instruction  in  subjects 

which  are  directly  related  to  the  various  occupations  open  to  girls  and  youx^ 
women,  and  also  the  domestic  training  which  will  enable  you  to  discharge  with 
intelligent  interest  the  responsible  practical  duties  of  the  home. 

6.  If  the  work  you  take  up  is  not  satis^tory,  stick  to  it  till  you  get  something  really 

better.  In  any  case  come  back  to  the  school  and  tell  your  teacher  how  you  are 
getting  on. 

7.  Be  brave  and  cheerful  in  whatever  work  you  choose.    You  will  find  nothing  per- 

fect; but  perseverance  and  hard  work  during  the  fiirst  few  years  will  make  the 
rest  of  life  more  easy. 

8.  The  educational  information  and  emplojrment  department,  14  Cornwall  Street,  ia 

open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday  10  a.  in.  to  12.30  p.  m.),  and  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  You  can  there  obtain — free  of  charge- 
advice  and  information  as  to  suitable  employment  and  further  education,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  department  you  may  obtain  employment  for  which 
you  are  fitted. 

In  the  summer  of  1910,  before  the  Edinburgh  plan  had  gone  very 
far,  the  school  board  undertook  a  census  of  the  employments  open 
to  minors.  The  report  is  worth  reprinting,  as  it  shows  the  range  of 
industrial  opportunities  in  the  city,  and  suggests  the  type  of  further 
schooling  required  for  advancement  in  the  skilled  occupations: 

Occupations  in  respect  of  which  more  than  500  young  workers  were  /mm  J. 

Hoys.  (JirU. 

Helps  at  home 1  856 

Dressmakers,  etc W9 

Clerks  and  clerkesses 699  489 

Messengers 931  361 

Shop  assistants 105  578 

Between  iOO  and  500  workers. 

Domestic  servants 2        207 

Engineers  and  pattern  makers 244 

Factory  workers 100        297 

Printers 176         147 

Compositors 83        131 

Bookfolders,  etc 2        240 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 92        238 

Van  boys,  etc 213 

Butchers 214 

Grocers 205 

Between  100  and  SOO  workers. 

Bakers  and  confectioners 116  19 

Hosiery  knitters 6  1U8 

Laundry  workers o  1^ 
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Boys.  Oirls. 

Paintew 124 

Plambere 113 

Rubber  workers 45  107 

Stationere 54  63 

MeaBengere,  telegraph  and  G.  P.  0 150  1 

Between  50  and  100  workers. 

HiiTdreaseni 58 

Joiners 76 

Uborers 68 

MichmiatB 66 

Railway  servants 88 

Tinanitha 50 

Tobacco  workers 1         61 

Warehouse  attendants 45         40 

Drapere 55          21 

Tj-piiJta 86 

Chemists  and  druggists 54          23 

Blackamiths 50 

Bookbinders 39         S3 

Bottle  makers  and  workers 89 

Ban  workers  and  finishers 50 

Dairy  workers 13         82 

£iectricians 56 

Paper  rulers,  stampers,  envelope  makers 11         77 

Tjiiolsterers 28         26 

Waiters 30         21 


The  remaining  occupations ^  all  employing  less  than  50  young  workers ^  are  as  follows, 


38 
29 


40 
17 


Ba^  makers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 27 

Box  makers 7 

Breweiy  workers 26 

BoiMers,  bricklayers,  masons,  etc 21 

^'abinetmftkers 29 

Cap  makers 

Case  makers 6 

Coach  builders,  painters,  trimmers,  etc 22 

^'oopers 46 

Dental  mechanics 21 

Eocravera. 21 

Gardeners 36 

Gla«  malters,  workers,  and  blowers 18 

Iron  workers  and  molders 28 

Jeweltfs 24 

lithographers 28 

Minew 31 

Packers 7 

Pageboys ^ 32 

Photographen .  12         16 

Shirt  makers  and  cutters 1         20 

Watchmakers 23  1 

Booksellers 37  1 


1 
9 

28 
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Fruiterers 9 

Hawkers 28 

Ironmongers 28  I 

Dentists Ut 

Draftsmen 18 

All  the  Edinburgh  schools  have  received  copies  of  the  occupalt 
census,  besides  a  series  of  booklets  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  | 
handbook,  entitled  "Occupations  for  girls,"  is  similar  to  that  usi 
Glasgow.  A  copy  is  sent  to  each  girl  approaching  the  leaving 
The  boys'  booklets  thus  far  issued  are:  "  How  to  become  an  engin^ 
"How  to  become  a  printer/'  and  "How  to  enter  the  civil  servl 
In  the  20  or  more  pages  of  these  booklets  the  following  pointa 
covered: 

1.  List  of  industries,  trades,  and  professions  of  the  town  or  district,  with  nad 

chief  employers. 

2.  Local  demands  for  young  workers  in  the  various  trades  and  industries. 

3.  Qualifications  most  required  in  the  various  occupations.  ' 

4.  Conditions  of  apprenticeship  for  each  trade,  etc. 

5.  Beginner's  weekly  wage. 

6.  Minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  remuneration. 

7.  Possibilities  of  promotion,  etc. 

8.  Statements  regarding  further  educational   courses  and   the   requirement 

employers. 

FoUow-up  work,  as  it  is  known  in  Birmingham  and  London,  d 
not  exist  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  interest  of  the  advisory  coimcil  in 
work  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  committee.  The  function  of  i 
council  is  that  of  advising  the  board  as  to  matters  connected  with 
training  required  for  the  occupations  open  to  Edinburgh  boys  i 
girls,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  general  matters  of  sch 
efficiency.  There  are  sectional  committees  of  the  council  compo; 
of  employers  and  workers,  with  an  educator  or  other  specially  qualif 
persons  added. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  sectional  committees: 


1.  Printing. 

12.  Upholstery. 

2.  Engineering. 

13.  French  polishing. 

3.  Braas  finishers'  work  (Tynecastle). 

14.  Baking  and  confectionery 

4.  Tinsmiths'  work  (Tynecastle). 

15.  Tailors*  work. 

5.  Tinsmiths'  work  (St.  Leonard's). 

16.  Hairdressers'  work. 

6.  Molders*  work. 

17.  Art. 

7.  Building  construction. 

18.  English. 

8.  Plumbers'  work. 

19.  Commercial  subject*. 

9.  Plasterers'  work. 

20.  Domestic  subjects. 

10.  Carpentry  and  joinery. 

21.  Trade  dressmaking. 

11.  Cabinetmaking. 

22.  Physical  exercises. 

There  are  members  on  these  sectional  committees  who  have  be 
exceptionally  active  in  the  work.     The  visits  of  these  committees 
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^'e  continuation  classes  have  resulted  in  excellent  suggestions,  while 

.1  important  by-product  has  been  to  educate  public  opinion  to  a 

>^narkal3le  degree  in  favor  of  the  city's  vocational  enterprises.     It 

...  ,4}  ♦  be  fairly  questioned,  however,  if  there  has  not  been  overorganiza- 

.      fn,  and  a  rather  unwieldy  advisory  agency  established.     Without  a 

^e^p^h  greater  office  force  it  is  impossible  to  vitalize  so  extensive  a 

fUmniitt^e  system.     Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  some  of  these  sec- 

jjoj  cpnai  Qpmmittees  show  good  work  done,  and  selections  are  here  given 

^yiajDm  a  few: 

.  Report  by  engineering  sectional  committee. 

[J  ^r^  Mathematics  and  drawing. 

P^l  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  teachers  that  the  scheme  of  instnic- 
l&n  in  engineering  drawing  and  mathematics  might  be  improved.    For  example,  in 

.  Lftwing,  simple  machine  details'are  mentioned  in  the  first-year  syllabus,  but  bolts, 
pts,  and  similar  details  are  deferred  until  the  second  year.  The  geometrical  drawing 
If  the  first  year  might  be  more  closely  related  to  engineering  drawing,  and  a  little 

^     plid  geometry  might  be  included  in  the  second  year  engineering  drawing. 

■  The  syllabus  for  mathematics  is  rather  vague  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  covered, 
fDd  no  mention  is  made  of  graphs  in  the  second  year. 

Workshop  practice. 

.iBf^'  The  first-year's  syllabus  is  intended  evidently  for  boys  who  have  not  yet  started, 
tor  are  just  beginning,  their  apprenticeship,  and  for  such  it  should  be  useful,  as  it  will 

Se  them  familiar  with  the  ordinary  engineering  tools.    The  second  year's  work, 
ever,  might  be  of  a  more  advanced  character,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a 
^   is  in  an  engineering  workshop  his  training  there  continues  during  the  summer 
of  fcix  months. 

^'ff  i    A  greater  interest  might  be  taken  in  workshop  practice  if  students  had  a  more 

_  ldt&idv&  object  in  their  work,  such  as  the  making  of  parts  suitable  as  drawing  models. 

.  Thus  it  was  noticed  in  some  of  the  schools  that  examples  of  lewis  and  rag  bolts  supplied 

^    to  the  drawing  classes  were  not  of  the  usual  pattern,  and  even  the  making  of  simple 

^  *  parts  of  this  kind  would  be  beneficial  to  young  students  if  forged,  machined,  and  well 

,  t  finished  exactly  to  sizes  given  on  a  fully  dimensioned  drawing,  perhaps  previously 

made  by  the  same  student.    The  necessity  of  having  the  holes  in  the  plates  of  a  riveted 

joint  absolutely  fair  and  free  from  ragged  edges  might  be  brought  home  to  students 

by  purpO0eIy  putting  the  holes  out  of  line  and  then  sawing  through  the  joint  after 

riveting  to  show  the  distortion  ot  the  rivet. 

More  advanced  work  might  be  given,  such  as  the  making  of  simple  plummer  blocks — 
my  fur  a  2-inch  shaft — right-angled  stop  valves,  1-inch  to  2-inch  bore;  but  the  time 
'hirh  any  student  can  spend  at  a  turning  lathe  is  very  limited,  and  each  piece  of 
vork  flliould  be  such  that  it  can  l>e  made  completely  in  a  session  by  a  small  group  of 
not  more  than  three  students. 

Hig^-clasB  toob  likely  to  be  of  subsequent  use  to  students  might  also  be  made  in  the 
irwkflhop.  Thus  a  built-up  steel  square  provides  excellent  practice  in  filing,  scraping, 
and  riveting. 

Polidied  steel  bars  of  suitable  sizes  can  be  obtained  now  for  very  little  more  than 
the  c<«t  of  raw  material,  and  thus  the  student  could  acquire  a  valuable  tool  for  a  few 
pence. 

The  tiDi»*  available  for  this  work  is  about  25  nights  of  2  hours  each  session.  In 
*»d<r  that  a  rlass  f»f  25  students,  working  in  groups  of  two  when  at  the  lathe  or  foige. 
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should  have  13  nights  at  fitting,  10  nights  at  turning,  and  2  nights  at  forge-work,  5 
lathes  would  be  required.  There  are  at  present  4  lathes,  but  2  of  them  have  not 
slide  rests,  and  are  only  suitable  for  hand  turning.  As  there  are  generally  more  than 
25  students  in  tlie  workshop,  the  time  which  each  individual  student  gets  at  turning 
just  now  is  probably  not  much  more  than  2  hours  each  session.  More  lathes  are 
therefore  required. 

The  question  of  workshop  instruction  for  young  journeymen  or  boys  well  on  in  their 
apprenticeship  who  are  mentally  imable,  or  who  have  no  ambition,  to  become  any- 
thing but  artisans,  is  one  which  in  the  first  place  might  be  referred  to  the  Heriot-Watt 
College.  It  is  evident  that  a  different  course  of  instruction  is  necessary  for  such 
students,  and  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obviate  the  effects  of  specialization  in  their 
daily  work. 

For  ambitious  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  mathematics  and  drawing  are  more  important 
than  workshop  practice  as  a  preparation  for  the  theoretical  classes  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  and  workshop  practice,  therefore,  should  be  optional  in  order  that  such  boys 
may  have  the  same  amount  of  time  at  drawing  in  all  schools. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  written,  the  committee  have  learned  that  additional 
engineering  workshops  will  be  erected  during  the  summer  months. 

Report  by  molders*  work  sectional  committee. 

The  committee  met  at  Tynecastle  School  and  visited  both  the  molding  shop  and 
the  pattern  shop  and  found  an  intelligent  interest  being  taken  in  the  work  by  a  large 
number  of  boys. 

The  molding  shop  is  not  yet  equipped  with  a  furnace,  consequently  the  instruction 
in  molding  is  still,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  almost  useless.  The  committee 
understand  that  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  cupola  as  suggested  by  them. 

One  point  that  greatly  commended  itself  to  the  committee  was  the  way  the  pattern- 
making  and  the  molding  classes  interchanged,  the  committee  being  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  best  means  of  making  both  trades  understand  common  difficulties. 

Report  by  tinsmiths*  sectional  committee  (Tynecastle). 

There  is  one  recommendation  we  shoidd  like  to  make,  viz,  that  the  hours  be  altered. 
As  most  of  the  boys  are  free  at  5  o'clock  at  night,  and  require  to  be  at  work  by  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  ought  to  be  in  bed  at  10  o'clock  if  health  is  to  be  considered. 
Therefore  we  recommend  that  the  closing  hour  shoidd  not  be  later  than  9.15  p.  m. 

Report  by  plumbers^  work  sectional  committee. 

The  committee  visited  Leith  Walk,  Tynecastle,  and  South  Bridge  claswos  They 
were  pleased  to  note  the  interest  which  the  students  took  in  their  work,  and  also  the 
good  attendance  at  both  theoretical  and  practical  classes.  The  committee  desir(»  to 
make  the  following  recommendation:  That  at  the  practical  classes  the  students  be 
allowed  to  work  with  larger  sizes  of  pipes — say  4  inches — for  bending  work. 

Report  by  carpentry  and  joinery  sectional  committee. 

This  committee  have  paid  one  visit  to  each  of  the  classes  in  South  Bridge,  Stock- 
bridge,  Bruntsfield,  and  Tynecastle  schoob.  We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  board  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in 
previous  reports,  and  venture  to  hope  that  the  others  may  not  be  lost  sight  oft  especi- 
ally those  contained  in  the  three  concluding  paragraphs  of  last  year's  report. 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  lads  attending  these  classes  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  near  future  the  board  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  still  further 
increasing  the  accommodation  for  them.    Generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  prog- 
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if!^  of  the  pupils  is  commensurate  with  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  but  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  results  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  introduction — 

(1)  Of  some  method  of  grading  the  pupils. 

(2)  Of  some  more  imiform  method  of  imparting  the  necessary  instruction. 

(3)  Of  affording  opportunities,  to  the  higher  grades,  of  displaying  and  developing 
originality  of  design  and  construction. 

The  necessity  for  giNing  effect  to  the  first  of  these  will  be  evident  if  we  state  that 
an  elementary  teacher  who  was  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  same  room,  and  at  the 
same  time,  classes  with  three,  four,  five,  and  six  pupils,  would  be  exactly  in  the 
mme  pcwition  imder  that  arrangement  as  the  teachers  of  the  carpentry  and  joinery 
cla.««e0  to-day. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  if  a  more  uniform  system  of  teaching,  based  probably  on 
an  approved  textbook  embodying  Scottish  as  well  as  English  methods  and  names, 
11  ere  adopted,  comparison  between  the  different  classes  would  be  much  easier,  and 
the  possibility  of  introducing  examinations  in  practical  work  would  be  at  once 
cs^tablished. 

In  r^ard  Xo  the  third  recommendation,  the  committee  early  in  the  session  were 
impaestfed  with  the  necessity  of  encouraging  some  originality  in  design  and  con- 
struction in  the  higher  grades,  and  toward  that  end  suggested  to  the  board  that  in 
each  of  the  classes  two  or  more  of  the  more  advanced  lads  should  be  asked  to  design 
and  execute  to  sizes  given  some  piece  of  work,  for  permanent  use  in  some  of  the 
Mhojls  presently  under  construction  for  the  board.  It  is  thought  that  if  this  were 
d*me  the  interest  of  the  lads  in  their  work  would  be  stimulated,  and  a  healthy  emula- 
tit*a  among  the  schoob  set  up.  This  could  only  be  taken  in  hand,  of  course,  at  the 
tit^rinning  of  a  session. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  examinations  in  practical  work,  this  committee  are 
of  opinion — 

(1)  That  an  examination  in  practical  work  for  each  trade  should  be  held  at  oi 
ittur  the  clos^e  of  each  session. 

1 2)  That  this  to  be  effective  must  be  preceded  by  a  system  of  grading  of  pupils, 
t  - 1  the  introduction  of  a  more  uniform  system  of  teaching  in  the  various  classes. 
.\,  That  the  teeta  should  be  the  same  for  each  parallel  grade  in  all  the  classes. 

I  -■}  That  these  tests  should  be  set  by  the  class  teachers  in  each  trade,  collectively, 
an  I  in  cr>Ti^ultation  with  the  sectional  committee. 

o;  That  each  sectional  committee,  with  or  without  expert  assistance,  should  judge 
a    1  clae^iiy  results. 

^  V  That  all  the  boys  taking  part  in  these  examinations  should  have  the  examinatioii 
ri  ly  off  work,  the  examination  to  be  held  during  the  day  in  preference  to  in  the 
e>ening. 

Report  by  upholstery  sectional  committee. 

The  cnaunittee,  having  on  various  occasions  visited  the  workshops  at  Stockbridge 
an*)  Tynecastle,  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  work  done  by  the  classes, 
Out  pupils  being  most  attentive,  and  the  progress  satisfactory. 

Boih  teachero  are  most  enthusiastic,  and  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  work  inter- 
cffting  and  instructive. 

^otam  oi  the  frames  used  for  upholstery  were  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  com- 
ujttee  think  that  wherever  possible,  all  frames  and  other  materials  should  be  sub- 
LjLuttd,  before  being  purchased,  to  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
a  iviiory  coaDcH.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  boys,  or  men  either,  to  do  good  work  on 
uofl  Immaa. 

In  cwnaeqoence  of  the  different  stages  at  which  the  boys  are,  it  is  difficult  when 
are  large  for  teachers  to  give  the  practical  supervision  which  is  necessary  to 
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each  individual  member.    We  would  therefore  suggest  that  whenever  the  claas 
exceeds  10  boys  an  assistant  teacher  be  provided. 

Report  by  baking  and  confectionery  sectional  committee. 

The  committee  beg  to  report  that  during  the  session  they  have  visited  the  classes 
presently  conducted  at  the  Fountainbridge  Center,  and  have  been  present  at  the 
lectures  and  practical  lessons.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  find  that  the  number 
of  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  hence  in  attendance,  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  Probably  the  solution  is  due,  and  may  be  traced,  to  the  new  regula- 
tions now  in  force  and  more  still  to  the  want  of  a  properly  equipped  bakery  worksliop, 
such  as  is  provided  for  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  other  branches  of  industry, 
notably  a  kindred  one — cookery.  Bakery  and  confectionery  are  not  of  less  importan  re 
to  the  general  commimity.  It  is  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to  this  fact,  to  remind 
the  board  of  the  recommendation  approved  last  year,  whereby  they  agreed  to  erect 
a  bakery  and  class  rooms,  laboratory,  etc.,  at  Fountainbridge,  and  again  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  will  soon  be  given  effect  to.  Mr.  Norman  Robinson,  Greenock, 
has  proved  himself  a  most  capable  and  highly  efficient  lecturer,  and  has  thuA  folly 
justified  all  expectations.  The  teachers,  baking  and  confectionery,  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  continue  to  carry  on  their  work  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  committee  are  in  favor  of  holding  examinations  both  in  written  and  practical 
work. 

Further,  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  bakery,  and 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  ovens  and  other  necessaries,  they  having  practical  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  these  matters,  might  be  consulted.  The  practical  knowledge  of  the 
committee  should  prove  both  helpful  and  useful  to  the  board  or  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  question. 

Report  by  Trade  Dressmaking  Sectional  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  sectional  committee  have  during  the  session  visited  Borough- 
muir,  Bruntsfield,  Tynecastle,  and  Scieunes  evening  schools.  Bruntafield  School  is 
the  only  school  in  which  at  present  there  is  a  class  which  might  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  a  trade  dressmaking  class,  viz,  a  trade  blouse-making  class. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  the  work  done  by  the  blouse-making  claae  and 
the  system  of  teaching,  and  were  well  satisfied;  but  blouse  making  is  a  very  small 
part  of  trade  dressmaking,  and  the  committee  think  that  the  other  branches  of  the 
business  ought  to  be  included  in  the  syllabus. 

The  members  of  the  conmiittee  on  their  visit  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
work  of  certain  other  classes  to  some  extent  allied  to  trade  dressmaking,  particularly 
domestic  dressmaking  and  trade  tailoring.  The  system  of  teaching  domestic  dress- 
making did  not  appeal  to  the  committtee  as  being  suitable  for  the  trade  class,  but  tl|ey 
considered  that  the  method  of  conducting  the  trade  tailoring  classes  makes  these  of 
much  benefit  both  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  trade,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  trade 
dressmaking  classes  should  be  conducted  on  similar  lines. 

The  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  classes  for  trade 
dressmaking  should  be  in  three  sections — (1)  bodice  making,  (2)  skirt  making,  and  (3) 
sleeve  making.  Pupils  engaged  in  business  as  bodice  makers  would  take  the  courses  in 
skirt  making  and  sleeve  making,  and  pupils  whose  business  is  skirt  making  or  sleeve, 
making  would  take  bodice  making  and  sleeve  making,  or  bodice  making  and  skirt 
making,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way,  assuming  that  the  pupils  had  all  an  experi- 
ence during  the  day  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  business,  they  would  only 
require  to  attend  two  sessions  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  but  the 
committee  think  that  in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  elementary  classes  there 
ou^t  also  to  be  an  advanced  class,  which  a  pupil  would  take  during  a  third  session. 
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ttd  "which  Would  include  all  three  branches  in  their  practical  application.  A  pupil 
in  the  third  session  ought  to  be  qualified  to  make  a  complete  afternoon  or  evening 
drev,  ihould  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  practical  fit- 
txDf  f  and  ehould  be  able  to  pass  on  to  a  class  such  as  is  conducted  in  Gilmore  Place 
School  in  dreosdeeign. 

The  committee  would  further  like  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  chosen  for  each  section 
(if  the  trade  should  be  qualified  assistants,  with  experience  of  the  special  branches,  in 
the  busineas  houses  in  the  city.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  board  in  the  selection  of  suitable  tachers. 

Report  by  the  Commercial  Subjects  Sectional  Committee. 

The  commercial  subjects  sectional  committee  have  this  year  visited  the  three  com- 
Biercial  institutes — Sciennes,  where  only  first  year's  work  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
is  carried  on,  Boroughmuir,  and  the  Royal  High  School. 

The  committee  in  their  report  last  year  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  scheme  of  coordination  between  Sciennes  and  Boroughmuir  conunercial  in- 
otutes.  By  this  scheme  pupils  take  the  first  year  of  their  subject  in  Sciennes,  and  are 
tkea  required  to  proceed  to  Boroughmuir  for  their  second  and  succeeding  years.  This 
amply  paves  the  way  for  what  is  a  very  serious  and  grave  matter  in  connection  with 
continuation  class  education,  vix,  the  enormous  leakage  of  pupils  that  is  yearly  taking 
{dace  after  one  year's  attendance  at  the  classes.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  it 
Beans  considerable  waste  of  money  and  energy  when  something  like  50  per  cent  of 
itttdents  qualifying  in  the  first  year  of  the  subject  do  not  return.  Out  of  the  200  pupils 
enTDlled  in  Sciennes  last  year  in  the  commercial  course,  126  could  not  be  traced  as 
having  returned  for  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

For  this  very  serious  state  of  affairs  a  remedy  must  be  found!  Perhaps  one  way 
wriold  be  to  grant  certificates  to  those  students  only  who  had  completed  the  full  course 
of  two  or  three  years;  or  to  repay  the  fees  only  to  such  as  complete  that  course.  In 
any  case  something  ought  to  be  done  to  minimize  this  evil  and  waste. 

The  committee  notice,  with  gratification,  that  the  number  of  students  taking  com- 
mercial Kngliah  is  on  the  increase,  as  this  subject,  along  with  arithmetic,  must  at  all 
tiaim  be  the  basis  of  a  good  sound  commercial  education. 

The  committee  again  this  year,  as  last,  found  that  unfortunately  it  b  still  necessary 
%>»  devvte  a  ct>n8iderable  amount  of  valuable  time  in  the  commercial  English  classes  to 
^>eUin|r.  How  this  weakness  arises  is  difiScult  to  understand,  as  students  can  not  be 
•dmi/ited  to  a  first  year  of  the  conunercial  course  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
acrit  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  higher  grade  school,  and  one  has 
«v«7  right  to  expect  better  things  from  pupils  posflessing  either  of  these  qualifica- 
ti  ti*— requiring  in  the  one  case  a  primary  school  education  extending  to  7  or  8  years, 
aul  in  the  other,  a  primary  and  intermediate  education  extending  to  9  or  10  years. 

The  c«>aimittee  would  like  to  see  arithmetic  taught  to  the  students  in  a  more  interest- 
i«f  way.  At  present  it  is  treated  too  much  as  a  subject  by  itself,  rather  than  as  a 
nbjfct  rtirrelatfH]  to  the  daily  requirements  of  the  students.  If  it  were  made  more 
jnftctka],  greater  interest  would  be  taken  in  its  study  by  the  pupils . 

The  committee  notice  that  the  Scottish  phonographic  association  have  acquiesced 
>i  their  b«t  year's  suggestion  to  base  the  examination  in  shorthand  at  60  words  a  minute 
« IKirely  businees  matter.  No  doubt  this  action  will  prove  a  more  satisfactory  test  to 
t^  ftudeets,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  conunercial  work. 

The  o  «unittee  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  the  school  board  being  the  authority 
fcr  jaakjr  commercial  education,  and  taking  powers  to  grant  the  junior  commercial  cer- 
QlcBle,  without  the  one  year's  attendance  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  This  certificate 
•^Id  mhrnt  include  the  subjects  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  At  present  there  is  no 
cwtifioate  for  t>'pewrit]ng.    A  special  examining  body  coopted  from  the  various  com- 
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mercial  societies  established  in  the  city  might  be  the  examining  body  for  the  granting 
of  this  certificate. 

If  such  a  certificate  could  be  granted  by  the  school  board  it  would  mean  that  more 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  would  be  evinced  by  the  students,  not  only  to  finish  the  junior 
course  in  the  commercial  institutes,  but  to  proceed  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College  with  a 
view  to  earn  the  senior  commercial  certificate.  With  this  double  qualification  in  their 
possession,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful  students  would  be  better  equipped  for 
securing  good  appointments  in  commerce. 

The  main  effort  of  the  advisory  council  is  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  attendance  at  the  continuation  classes  and  at  other 
institutions  in  which  Edinburgh  is  fortunate.  The  s^gressive  policy 
toUowed  for  the  past  two  years  with  reference  to  the  evening  instruc- 
tion of  all  working  minors  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  a  large 
number  of  yoimg  people.  Aided  by  the  law  of  1908,  section  10  of 
which  permits  the  framing  of  rules  for  compulsory  attendance  at 
evening  school,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Edinburgh  will  in  time  enroll  all 
working  minors  in  evening  classes,  just  as  Glasgow  is  attempting  to  do. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  energy  and  public 
interest  thus  far  manifested  in  this  city  for  the  evening  instruction  of 
working  children  ^vill  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  school  age  and 
to  the  daylight  rather  than  the  evening  instruction  of  at  least  those 
children  between  14  and  16.  The  present  arrangements  take  more 
out  of  the  growing  children  than  the  community  should  be  willing  to 
permit.  No  14  or  15  year  old  boy  can  be  safely  confined  to*  about 
10  hours  of  office,  factory,  or  other  work  and  for  2  hours  or  more  at 
mental  labor  in  a  classroom. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  has  been  recognized  in  Edinbxirgh 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  severe  strain  on  continuation 
school  teachers  who  have  other  work  to  do  throughout  the  day  has 
led  the  school  board  to  decide  that  the  head  teachers  of  the  largest 
schools  shall  be  relieved  half  time  from  day-school  work  on  such  days 
as  they  are  engaged  in  the  evening  school.  Some  such  safeguard 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  growing  adolescent  in  wage  earning  at 
this  period  of  peculiar  moral  and  physical  strain. 

The  relation  of  the  continuation  classes  to  the  guidance  and  place- 
ment work  in  Edinburgh  is  so  close  that  some  of  the  circulars  dealing 
with  the  continuation  classes  are  here  given. 


Edinburgh  School  Board. 

evbnina  continuation  classes. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1908  there  has  beeo 
laid  upon  school  boards  a  definite  responsibility  for  the  further  education  of  adolescents. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  a  school  board  to  make  suitable  provision  in  continuation  claase« 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  14  years  with  reference  to  the 
crafts  and  industries  practiced  in  the  district.  Power  has  also  been  given  to  school 
boards  to  require  the  attendance  at  such  classes  of  all  young  persons  between  the  ages 
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ol  14  and  17-  The  development  of- a  system  of  continuation-class  instruction  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  young  people,  to  the  convenience  of  employers,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  local  trades  and  industries  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  educational  authorities 
throu^out  the  country. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  gradually  been  established  in  Edinburgji 
between  employers  and  the  school  board  a  system  of  cooperation  which  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  attendance  at  the  continuation  schools,  and  which  has  enabled 
the  board  to  organize  more  completely  the  systematic  and  scientific  training  required 
by  those  who  have  entered  upon  an  occupation. 

Your  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  figures,  which  are  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  cooperation  set  up  between  the 
school  board  and  the  employers  of  the  city  in  1906  and  extended  during  the  following 
yeaw: 


190S-4.. 
I«f7-*. . 
UOKtO. 

mx-n. 


Sessions. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Increase. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

3,722 
4,516 
6,477 
7,621 
8,789 
10,099 
10,755 

228 
794 
1,961 
1,144 
1,168 
1,310 
656 

21.3 

43.4 

* 

17.6 

15.3 

14.9 

6.4 

During  the  last  bix  years  the  enrollment  has  increased  by  189  per  cent.  It  is  gratify- 
ing ti>  learn  that  the  methods  by  which  this  success  has  been  achieved  have  com- 
mended themaelves  to  the  highest  educational  authority,  and  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  now  adopting  the  same  policy  modified  to  suit  their  particular  circum- 


Tbere  are  still,  however,  in  Edinburgh  almost  6,000  yoimg  persona  between  the 
•g^  of  14  and  17  who  are  receiving  no  instruction  either  in  subjects  of  general  educa- 
tifMi  or  in  the  technical  principles  of  their  daily  occupation. 

la  their  annual  reports  on  the  work  of  continuation  classes  the  Scotch  Education 
lH*partJiient  refer  in  the  following  terms  to  the  progress  made  in  Edinburgh,  viz: 

Gt*<i  denization,  the  cooperation  of  the  education  authority  with  employers, 
and  a  public  opinion  increasingly  alive  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  tne  work 
have  combinea  to  secure  a  very  rapid  development  of  the  continuation-class  system 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Edinburgh  school  board  maintains  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  enliichtened  educational  authorities  by  the  unstinted  exertion  and  enterprise  with 
which  It  luui  grappled  with  the  very  difficult  problem  of  continued  education. 

A^lthout  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  employers  in  the  city  the  achieve- 
ment* of  the  past  six  years  would  have  been  impossible.  The  board  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  important  part  which  employers  have  taken  in  increasing 
the  earoOnent  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  classes,  and  to  appeal  to  them  for 
a  ctmtinnance  of  their  valuable  assistance. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  employers  can  assist  the  board  at  thi«  time  the  following 
two  may  be  mentioned : 

/.  Ottarant^  of  fees  of  employees. — I.«ast  year  124  employers  be<'ame  surety  for  the 
fees  ai  their  young  workers.  A  summary  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  those 
ftuilenU  liiow  that  the  guarantee  system  is  attended  with  great  success,  and  that  the 
goaruitor  locum  little  or  no  financial  loss.  In  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  adopt  the 
tyniem,  kindly  fill  up  and  send  the  inclosed  form  to  Mr.  John  Stewart,  deputy  clerk 
In  ^he  Edinbiugh  School  Board,  Castle  Terrace.  At  the  end  of  the  session  you  will 
U'  mIUmJ  to  pay  the  fees  only  of  those  who  fail  to  make  80  per  cent  of  the  possible 
Miabsr  of  attendances,  and  of  those  who,  being  over  20  years  of  age,  enroll  in  one  of 
t^  cvnteffn  fiir  adults  (Broughton  H.  G.»  Gilmore  Place,  and  Warrender  Park  Schools). 
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2.  Meetings  of  work  people. — In  September,  1.911,  126  such  meetiiigs  were  held, 
with  the  result  that  interest  in  the  continuation  clasBes  was  greatly  stimulated.  It 
will  be  a  great  favor  if  you  grant  permission  for  a  member  of  the  board  to  address  your 
employees. 

In  conclusion,  the  special  attention  of  employers  is  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
board  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  elementary  trade  instruction.  During  last  winter 
session  over  400  apprentices  received  a  certain  amount  of  practical  training  in  the  18 
workshops  which  have  been  erected  at  Tynecastle.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board 
to  build  in  other  districts  such  workshops  as  appear  to  be  required  for  the  instruction 
of  young  persons  engaged  in  the  local  industries. 

The  winter  session  of  the  classes  begins  on  Monday,  September  23,  but  students 
should  enroll  on  Thursday,  September  19,  or  on  Friday,  September  20. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION   AND   EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  bureau  established  by  the  board  in  September,  1909,  has  been  largely  made 
use  of  by  the  employers  in  the  city.  Since  its  opening  \'acancies  have  been  intimated 
to  the  bureau  by  2,826  individual  employers,  and  4,565  boys  and  girls  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  upon  occupations  for  which  they  appear  fitted. 

No  fee  is  chaiged  for  utilizing  the  services  of  the  bureau. 

To  Employers  in  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  School  Board. 


CONTINUATION  CLASSES. 

Dear  Sir:  The  school  board  desire  to  thank  the  various  trades-unions  of  the  city 
for  the  keen  interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  of  the  continuaUon  claasee 
and  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  department,  and  to  again  ask 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  fuller  development  of  these  two  agencies. 

By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1908  there  has  been  laid  upon  school  boards 
the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  in  continuation  classes  for  the  further  instruc- 
tion of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  14  years  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  induf»- 
tries  practiced  in  the  district.  Power  has  also  been  given  to  school  boards  to  require 
the  attendance  at  such  classes  of  all  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  Edinburgh  school  board  have  been  endeavoring,  with 
the  assistance  of  employers  and  workers,  to  develop  a  system  of  continuation  class 
instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  city.  They 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  carrying 
on  the  following  trade  and  technical  courses  during  the  coming  winter  session,  viz: 


1.  Engineering. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Brass  finishers'  work. 

4.  Tinsmiths'  work. 
6.  Holders'  work. 

6.  Mining. 

7.  Building. 

8.  Carpentry  and  joinery. 

9.  Plumbers'  work. 

10.  Gas  lighting  and  appliances. 

11.  Plaster  work. 

12.  Cabin etmaking. 

13.  Upholstery. 


14.  French  polishing. 

15.  Course  for  compositors  and  print- 

ers. 

16.  Printing  ma<*hinemen*s  course. 

17.  Bookbinding. 

18.  Breadbaking. 

19.  Confectionery. 

20.  Flour-millers*  work. 

21.  Tailors' work. 

22.  Tailoresses'  work. 

23.  Hairdressers'  work. 

24.  Agricultural  science. 
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The  special  attention  of  the  members  of  the  various  trade  societies  is  directed  to  the 
fully  equipped  workshops  at  Tynecastle,  where  practical  instruction  is  given  by  quali- 
fied workm^i  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  trades  concerned  to  apprentice  engi- 
neen,  braiwfinishers,  tinsmiths,  molders,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  upholsterers, 
French  polishers,  builders,  plumbers,  plasterers,  tailors,  and  tailoreases.  The  board 
hope  to  have  ready  within  a  year  or  so,  in  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  the 
city,  such  workshop  facilities  as  appear  to  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  appren- 
tices in  the  local  industries. 

The  organization  of  general  knowledge  courses  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  certain 
professions  or  the  civil  service,  but  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fees  for  private 
classes,  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  interest  to  your  members. 

Thou^  the  enrollment  in  the  continuation  classes  has  risen  from  3,494  in  1905  to 
10,755  in  1912.  there  are  still  in  Edinburgh  almost  6,000  young  persons  between  the 
ag«s  (jf  14  and  17  years  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  either  day  or  evening  classes.  It 
is  now  the  endeavor  of  the  school  board  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  of  these  within 
the  iufluence  of  the  continuation  classes,  and  the  board  feel  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
\wou8  trade»-unions  can  lend  most  valuable  help  in  making  the  classes  known,  and 
in  encouraging  the  lads  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women  connected  with 
thpir  societies,  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
general  education,  or  of  specializing  in  that  course  of  study  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Full  information  regarding  the  classes  can  be  had  from  the  prospectus,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  janitors  of  the  various  day  schools,  or 
at  tlie  schcMjl  board  offices,  Castle  Terrace.  Parents  or  intending  students  requiring 
advii.^  Of  guidance  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  course  of  study  should  consult  the 
org^izer  of  the  classes — Mr.  David  M'Nally — who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Edu- 
rackmal  Information  and  Employment  Bureau,  Cornwall  Street,  on  the  evenings  of 
Monday,  September  9,  and  Tuesday,  September  17. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  fee  of  Ss.  (Milton  House,  Noi^th 
raa<mgate,  and  Towerbank  2s.  6d.)  for  the  session  is  returned  to  students  making  80 
per  cent  (jf  the  possible  attendances,  except  in  the  case  of  those  over  20  years  attending 
she  three  ^)ecial  centers  for  adults — Broughton  H.  G.,  Gilmore  Place,  and  Warrender 
Pfcrk  Schools. 

The  schools  reopen  on  Monday,  September  23,  and  pupils  can  be  enrolled  then,  or 
oQ  the  evenings  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  19  and  20,  from  8  to  9.30  o'clock. 

We  shall  be  favored  by  your  bringing  this  circular  and  the  inclosed  prospectus 
befrire  the  first  meeting  of  your  society.  We  are  sure  the  members  are  fully  convinced 
tA  the  necessity  for  proper  supervision  and  guidance  of  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17.  All  will  agree  that  these  are  the  years  when  much  may  be  done 
XfimMid  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  life  and  a  true  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidoal  to  himself,  to  his  fellow- workmen,  to  his  employer,  to  his  city,  and  to  his 
country. 

To  Sec  BETA  JUEs  of  Trades-Unions  in  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  School  Board, 
continuation  classes. 

RsTBBXXD  Sn:  On  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  school  board  we  desire  to  thank  you 
kr  the  interest  which  you  have  displayed  in  former  years  in  the  evening  continuation 
adiooU.  We  AM  be  much  pleased  if  you  can  continue  to  give  your  assistance  in 
making  these  classes  known. 

It  vill  be  A  great  favor  if,  from  your  pulpit  on  Sundays,  the  15th  and  22d  instant, 
yoQ  will  iudmate  that  the  evening  schools  for  young  men  and  young  women  will 
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reopen  on  Monday,  the  23d  instant,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  the  young  people  of 
your  congr^ation  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  improvement. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Scotch  education  department  tiiat  school  boards  in 
industrial  districts  have  no  more  important  or  pressing  task  before  them  than  the  fos- 
tering by  all  means  in  their  power  of  a  movement  for  the  better  use  of  the  years  of 
adolescence  as  a  preparation  for  adult  life.  To  accomplish  this  great  end  school  boards 
must  join  hands  with  every  agency  having  for  its  object  the  industrial  efficiency  and 
social  well-being  of  the  commimity.  The  Edinburgh  school  board  therefore  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  clergymen  of  the  city  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the 
educational  and  moral  waste  consequent  upon  neglect  to  use  properly  the  all-important 
years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Careful  supervision  and  training  during  these 
years  are  required  for  the  formation  of  character  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  civic  duty. 

In  the  continuation  schools  much  may  be  done  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women 
for  their  duties  as  citizens  and  for  their  occupations  in  life,  and  generally  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influences  so  prevalent  in  crowded  cities. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  a  school  board  to  make  suitable 
provision  in  continuation  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  young  persons  above 
the  age  of  14  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  industries  practiced  in  the  district.  The 
Edinburgh  school  board  have  now  made  arrangements  for  giving  instruction  bearing 
upon  nearly  all  the  local  trades  and  industries.  Eighteen  workshops  have  been 
erected  at  Tynecastle  for  the  practical  training  of  apprentices  in  the  western  districts, 
and  the  board  hope  to  have  within  a  year  similar  ^ilities  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  city. 

Though  Uie  enrollment  at  the  continuation  classes  has  risen  during  the  last  seven 
years  from  3,494  to  10,755,  there  are  still  in  Edinburgh  almost  6,000  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  who  are  receiving  no  systematic  training.  The  board 
are  now  endeavoring  to  reach  these,  and  they  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  your  as- 
sistance. 

luclosed  is  a  general  handbill  and  a  copy  of  the  prospectus,  from  which  you  will 
see  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classes  for  young  men  and  young  women,  special 
classes  are  to  be  held  at  Broughton  H.  G.  School,  Gilmore  Place  School,  and  Warrender 
Park  School  for  adults  over  20  years  of  age. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  your  kind  help  in  this  matter. 

To  All  Clergymen  in  Edinburgh. 


The  directors'  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the  educational 
information  and  employment  bureau  to  March,  1913,  ia  as  follows: 

Edinburgh  School  Board. 

Director^ s  statement  regarding  the  tvork  of  the  Educational  Information  and  Employment 

Bureau. 


Number  of  popfls  reported  as  leaving  school  at  or  siiioe  stunnier 
holidays  1900,  and  concerning  whom  bureau  cards  have  be<^n 
received , 

Number  of  above  who  have  stated  their  intention  toenroU  in  continu- 
ation classes , 

Number  of  above  12.435  who  have  made  penonal  application  to 
the  bureau  for  employment 

Number  of  above  6,^2  who  have  entered  on  an  occupation 


Total  stBoe 

OMQlng. 


ia.<u 

7,724 

ft.m 

ft,07S 
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Kinds  of  employment  above  6^075  are  engaged  in. 


Ill 


Appfcotioed. 


I'rlnting  and  ftUied  tndM. 


Pomeitlc  eenranta. . 


TiUoreatM 

PhuntMn 

T3iloc» 

f^utiaoen 

Jdam 

BrMB  toJaJurs 

Groocrt.. 

Tlnsnltlis 

Drauchtnaen 

Paintcn 

Bainn  vxi  oooteotlooen. 

ElKtrldans 

BistriMn 

DrtxMrf  and  clothiers 

ia£cr« 

Btadaiiiltbs 

rp 


Instntmeat  makers. 


BookasDers 

Photographers 

1  twttt^ai  Iff 

Csfalnauiiaken 

Watehmakers  and  jewelers. , 
UiiBfimlths.  ................ 


Boxmakcn... 
Otrdeners.... 
fireworkers, 
booti 

Cooper* 

Aniitiecu 

Tnach  bttUders . 

uicrsTers. 

I'lfihoys 


For  4 
weeks 
ending 
Mar.  14, 
1913. 


BUrtmaken 

Leather  meroban III . 


OlaM 


nr-tAckie  ] 
iblow«s. 


Total 
since 

1909. 


699 

318 

311 

233 

113 

81 

74 

71 

67 

62 

53 

52 

51 

51 

49 

47 

45 

41 

41 

38 

38 

37 

35 

31 

29 

28 

26 

26 

26 

18 

17 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 


Apprenticed. 


Embroiderers 

Saddlers 

Hosiery  makers 

Plasters 

Gilders  and  picture  framers. 

Machinists 

Surveyors 

Art  designers 

Piano  tuners 

Iron  molders 

Pattern  makers 

Portmanteau  makers 

Organ  builders 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. . . 

Glass  cutters 

Mantle  makers 

T3rpewriter  mechanics 

French  polisher 


For  4 

weeks 

ending 

Mar.  14, 

1913. 


Office  work: 

General  business  houses — 

Legal  offices 

Insurance  offices | 

Public  or  municipal  offices .  I 

Railway  service I 

Banks 


Girl  probationers 

Telephone  operators 

Telegraph  messengers 

Shop  assistants 

Miscellaneous ' 

Temporary  work ' 

Numuer    of  employers   inli-  | 

ni^^Hng  vacancies ' 

Number    of   vacancies   inti-  | 

mated 

AppUoations  for  advice  regard-  ' 

ing  education  and  employ-  > 

ment  (about) 


Total 
since 


2,985 


913 

85 

4 

4 

3 


1,009 


7 

7 

2 

2 

17  ! 

92 

7  t  ■ 

423 

9  , 

(.11 

33 

046 

139  ' 

184  ' 


3,765 
4,260 

8,100 


Employment  and  vacancies. 


ApMvatleed 

ottrvwork , 

(«ir1  probttUooaii 

Tf4*pfaoQ«  operators 
Ti4««rapli  mem 
Hbop  awfatants 

MteeUuMoos 

Trmporary  work 

NgmiMr  or  antployers  InUmaibig  vacancies 

Xumher  oC  vacancies  Intimated 

Xmsher  of  apptlcatlons  for  ad  Nice  regarding  education  and  employ- 
B«it(aboat) 


or  4  weeks 

ending 

Mar.  14, 

1913. 

Total  since 

Sept.  1, 

1912. 

605 

Total  since 
opening, 

no 

2.985 

17 

176 

1,009 

7 

7 

7 

2  , 

2 

2 

17  t 

63 

92 

7 ; 

106 

423 

9 

158 

611 

33  ' 

206 

946 

139 

777 

8,765 

184 

951 

4,263 

192 

1,135 

8, 10  J 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  Edinburgh  plan,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  reproduce  the  regulations  and  suggestions  pertaining  to 
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the  working  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  depart- 
ment: 

Regulations  and  Suooestions  as  to  Working  op  the  Educational  Information 
AND  Employment  Department. 

1.  Duties  of  director. 

1.  To  interview  and  advise  boys  and  girls,  and  their  parents  or  guardians  if  possible, 
with  regard  to  (a)  the  occupations  for  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  suited  by  ability, 
taste,  character,  and  education;  (6)  the  further  educational  courses  which  bear  directly 
on  these  occupations;  and  (c)  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  various  occupations. 

2.  To  prepare  leaflets  and  pamphlets  or  tabulated  matter  giving  information  to  the 
scholars  about  continuation  work. 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  pupils  who  leave  school;  their  educational  attainments, 
the  employment  they  enter  upon,  and  their  progress  at  continuation  classes. 

4.  To  send  reports  to  employers  when  desired  as  to  the  progress  and  attendance 
of  the  employees  at  classes. 

5.  To  organize  such  supervision,  as  is  approved  by  the  board,  of  boys  and  girls 
after  they  have  obtained  employment  both  in  regard  to  attendance  at  continuation 
classes  and  progress  in  their  industrial  career. 

6.  To  act  as  organizer  of  the  continuation  classes,  and  to  keep  the  system  of  further 
education  in  real  touch  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  locality. 

7.  To  report  periodically  on  the  work  of  the  department. 

2.  Duties  of  headmasters. 

1.  To  see  that  the  registration  cards  for  pupils  leaving  school  are  duly  filled  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  director. 

2.  To  furnish  such  additional  information  regarding  leaving  pupils  as  may  be 
required. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  board  in  their  special  efforts  to  guide  boys  and  girls  into 
the  continuation  classes  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  their  day-echool 
career. 

4.  To  arrange  meetings  of  leaving  pupils  and  their  parents  to  be  addressed  by  the 
visiting  members  of  the  board  in  the  month  of  November,  or  at  such  other  times  as 
is  found  more  convenient. 

5.  To  address  collectively  before  the  summer  holidays  the  senior  pupils  oa  the 
question  of  choice  of  suitable  occupation  and  early  enrollment  in  continuation  classes. 

6.  To  grant  to  the  parents  of  leaving  pupils  an  interview  to  discuss  the  future  of 
their  children. 

7.  To  give  to  pupils  in  their  last  year  at  every  suitable  opportunity  advice  regarding 
suitable  employment  and  education. 

S.  Duties  of  parents  and  pupils. 

1.  To  give  all  information  required  for  filling  up  the  registration  cards. 

2.  To  make  application  to  the  headmaster  or  director  for  information  and  guidance. 

3.  Parents  to  see  that  their  children  stay  at  school  until  suitable  employment  haa 
been  obtained. 

4.  To  intimate  to  the  director  particulars  as  to  employment  when  it  has  been 
found. 

5.  Parents  to  see  that  their  children  pass  on  to  continuation  classes  immediately 
on  leaving  the  day  school,  and  remain  in  attendance  until  they  are  eighteen  yean 
of  age  at  least. 
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4.  Suggested  action  hy  employers, 

1.  To  notify  all  vacancies  for  learners  or  apprentices,  wherever  posedble,  some  time 
io  advance. 

2.  To  fumiah  details  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  emplo3anent  in  their 
reipective  trades,  professions,  or  callings. 

3.  To  apply  for  information  regarding  applicants  for  employment. 

4.  To  encourage  attendance  of  employees  at  continuation  classes  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  methods,  viz: 

(a)  Guarantee  of  fees. 
(6)  Special  rewards. 

(c)  Exemption  from  overtime. 

(d)  Payment  of  extra  wages  to  those  who  reach  a  given  standard  of  attainment. 
{e)  Opportunities  for  promotion  to  specially  qualified  pupils. 

(/)  Facilities  to  attend  classes  during  work  hours. 

(g)  Direct  personal  interest  shown  by  periodic  visits  to  the  continuation  schools. 
(h)  Arranging  meeting  of  workers  to  be  addressed  by  a  member  of  the  board  and 
the  organizer  of  continuation  classes. 

5.  To  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  equipment  and  schemes  of  work  for  trade  and  tech- 
nical classes. 


Vni.  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  AT  THE  START  IN  LIFE. 

Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  its  certifying  factory 
surgeons,  so  caUed,  appointed  by  the  chief  inspector  of  factories. 
There  are  altogether  2,000  of  these  officers  who  are  frequently  also 
medical  officers  of  health,  and,  most  imfortunately,  are  paid  for  the 
examination  of  children  by  fees  from  the  employers.  The  duties  of 
the  factory  surgeons,  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901 
•nd  1907,  and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are: 

(a)  To  examine  every  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  16  within  7  days  (or 
13  days  in  the  lare  cases  where  the  surgeon's  residence  is  more  than  3  miles  fr^m  the 
pltre  of  work)  of  his  commencement  of  work  in  a  factory  or  in  any  workshop  where  one 
or  more  of  the  following  processes  are  carried  on:  File  cutting,  carriage  building,  rope 
iAd  twine  making;  brick  and  tile  making;  making  of  iron  and  steel  cable.s,  chains, 
ancbon,  grapnels,  and  cart  gear;  making  of  nails,  screws,  rivets;  baking  bread,  biscuiti^, 
or  coDfeotionery;  fruit  preserving;  making,  altering,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or 
^pairing  wearing  apparel  by  the  aid  of  the  treadle  sewing  machines. 

(&)  To  make  certain  examinations  and  inquiries  in  connection  with  accidents, 
vQckmen's  compensation  cases  and  dangerous  trades. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  imder  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  a 
worker  under  the  age  of  16  must  be  reexammed  each  time  he  changos 
his  place  of  employment.  *' Half- tuners, '^  that  most  pitiful  class  of 
•pent  children,  must  also  be  reexamined  when  they  commence 
WDployment  as  ''full-timers/'  Something  like  500,000  examina- 
tions are  made  annually.  In  1910  nearly  8,500  children  were  rejected 
as  being  phjrsically  unfit  for  employment.  In  about  6,000  cases  tlie 
wirgeons  exercised  their  powers  with  more  or  less  care  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  (1901)  to  grant  **  conditional  certificates," 
21310'— 14 8 
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e.  g.,  pass  the  child  for  employment  subject  to  exclusion  from  certain 
processes  entailing  danger.  In  1911  the  number  of  young  persons 
rejected  from  employment  amoimted  to  10,000.  Some  juvenile 
advisory  committees  have  imdertaken  to  follow  up  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  rejected  by  the  certifying  surgeons  and  to  find  them  suitable 
employment  if  any  employment  is  desirable.  There  is  very  great 
need  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  factory  siu*geons,  medical  oflB- 
cers,  and  the  advisory  committees.  No  one  more  keenly  appreci- 
ates the  present  imsatisfactory  situation  than  does  Sir  George  New- 
man, the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  has  been  little  intelli- 
gent eflfort  to  correlate  the  work  of  employment  health  inspection  with 
the  social  needs  of  the  children. 

Cooperation  is  essential  from  every  viewpoint.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  child  rejected  at  the  factory  gate  by  the  factory  sur- 
geon from  obtaining  employment  in  an  occupation  outside  the  fac- 
tory act  and  removed  from  any  legal  scrutiny,  employment  often 
infinitely  more  harmful  physically  than  that  from  which  he  has  been 
rejected.  Because  the  home  and  the  school  figure  so  little  in  the 
present  methods  of  medical  factory  inspection,  the  rejected  child  is 
frequently  imable  to  explain  to  the  parent  the  phj'Bician's  reason  for 
rejection.  The  factory  act  stipulates  that  a  written  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  rejection  shall  be  given,  but  this  provision  is  a  dead 
letter.  An  exceptional  illustration  of  the  cooperation  here  suggested 
may  be  found  in  the  efficient  work  of  the  medical  officer  (school)  for 
Dewsbury.  In  this  instance  there  is  the  fortunate  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal officer  is  also  the  certifying  factory  surgeon,  a  situation  which 
gives  him  the  opportimity  to  see  the  child  in  school  before  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  places  of  employment  at  the  time  of  being  engaged. 

This  physician  has  made  it  h\s  business,  wholly  on  his  own  initiative, 
to  notify  the  Dewsbiu*y  advisory  committee  for  juvenile  employment, 
of  the  rejections  made  which  needed  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  committee's  secretary  or  some  member  visits  the  parent  until 
the  children  obtain  suitable  employment  or  medical  treatment.  In 
addition  to  giving  information  of  rejected  cases,  another  group  of 
children  are  also  reported  to  the  advisory  committee.  A  certifying 
factory  surgeon  meets  with  certain  children  who  may  have  some  defect 
which  careful  treatment  can  remedy  and  thus  prevent  lat«r  and  more 
serious  obstacles  to  passing  a  medical  inspection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  of  all  kinds  reported  by  the 
Dewsbury  certifying  factory  surgeon  to  the  advisory  committee  and 
dealt  with  during  the  year  1911  to  April.  1912: 

Cases  notified  as  rejected  from  employment 52 

Cases  where  conditions  have  improved  and  the  children  are  now  in 
suitable  employment lU 
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Gasee  where  children  have  received  medical  treatment  and  are  now 

in  suitable  employment 31 

Cksee  of  children  imfit  for  employment 2 

Caaes  of  delicate  children  in  employment  notified 24 

Total  number  of  casee  rejected  and  delicate  visited  and  reported  on .  76 

The  following  is  an  interesting  table  of  casas  in  connection  with  the 
Dewabury  work,  interesting  because  of  the  comments  recorded  on  the 
conditional  certificates: 


Ytt. 


Reason. 


l9nA  '  I.  Lateral  conrature  of  spine 

'  2.  Dafictlve  vision 

1909    1.  Dclective  viaioQ.  lateral  nys- 
tagmuB  (oQOgenital) 


1910  '  I.  Mentally  somewhat  dull . 
2.  Too  yoong 


3,  Smallatature 

4  Do 

iwi     1.  I^eft  knock-knec 

2.  Operation  for  hernia  years  ago. 

3.  Small  stature 

4.  Knock-knee 

,  S.  Heart  disease 

1912  _  1.  Smallsutore 

2.         Do 

y  Post  laparotomy  scar 


Work  allowed. 


I 


Work  forbidden. 


Attend  loom I 

Folding  blankets 

Simple  handwork,  and  gen- 
eral errand  work  in  patent- 
glazing  factory. 

Paper-l>ox  making  by  hand. 

Making  firewood  into  bun- 
dles. 

Errand  boy 

do 

Fringing  machine,  as  this 
allows  sitting. 

Ordinary  work 

Giving  in 

Sew  buttons  on  blouses 

do 

Giving  in 

Wtodins 

Light  work  in  connection 
with  printing. 


Not  to  lift  heavy  baskets,  etc. 

Machine  work. 

Work  with  machinery. 


Anything  to  do  with  cutting  or 
machinery  of  anv  kind. 

Not  to  chop  wood,  work  at  ma- 
chinery, or  carry  heavy  weights. 
Do. 
Do. 

Work    necessitating    prokmred 
standing. 

No  lifting  or  earning  weights. 

No  weight  lifting  or  work  with 
machinery  in  motion. 

Not  to  use  machines. 
Do. 

Nothing  else  in  connection  with 
weavmg. 

Nothing  entaOhig  overreaching 
or  welgiht  lifthie. 

Prolonged  standing  or  machine 
work. 


The  Dewsbury  advisory  committee  has  made  an  investigation  not 
only  of  working  children,  but  also  of  school  children  who  work  out 
(•f  hours,  an  evil  which  does  not  as  a  rule  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
mediciJ  or  any  other  officers. 

These  survejrs  of  the  range  of  employments  in  which  children  are 
found,  and  of  the  working  hours  of  children  whose  energies  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  dedicated  to  the  State  in  the  work  of  growth  and  self- 
icDpix>Tement,  are  suggestive  of  the  possible  disclosures,  once  advis- 
ory committees,  schools,  and  medical  officers  imite,  as  they  should 
in  a  comprehensive  policy  of  protecting  youth.  There  have  been 
not  a  few  investigations  into  the  *  physical  condition  of  working 
flcbool  children.  While  differences  in  the  health  of  such  children 
have  been  found  to  be  dependent  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation, the  strain,  confinement,  etc.,  all  indications  point  to  begin- 
ning work  at  too  early  an  age  as  a  prime  source  of  breakdown  and 
Uu»r  incapacity.  There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestive  material  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  and  investigation  of  a  number  of  school  medical 
oflBcere.     One  of  them  will  be  briefly  sunmiarized. 

fa)  Paper  bojrs,  89.  Get  up  between  6.30  and  6  a.  m.;  Uflually  have  a  piece  of 
ht^^  and  perbape  dome  tea  before  they  leave  home;  hasten  to  the  station  or  news- 
«r*^Dt*«  whop,  which  may  be  aa  much  as  2  miles  away  from  their  homes,  for  bundles 
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of  papers,  take  the  papers  to  various  houses;  length  of  round  varies;  time  taken  varies 
accordingly  from  1  to  2i  hours;  then  a  hasty  breakfast  at  home  before  going  to  school. 
Many  of  the  boys  have  an  evening  round  also.  The  average  wage  is  28.  6d.  per  week; 
some  of  the  boys  who  sell  papers,  in  addition  to  delivering  them  to  regular  customers, 
get  a  conmiission  on  the  number  sold,  and  earn  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  week.  Their 
corrected  average  height  was  1  inch,  and  weight  2}  pounds  less  than  those  of  the  383 
boys  not  employed  out  of  school  hours.  Slight  spinal  curvature  was  found  to  be 
more  frequent  among  these  boys  than  among  those  employed  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
heavy  bundles  of  papers  carried. 

(6)  Milk  boys,  37.  Get  up  between  4.30  and  5.30  a.  m.;  have  a  morsel  of  food 
before  leaving  home,  rounds  generally  take  3  hours  or  longer,  afterwards  a  hurried 
breakfast,  often  eaten  on  the  way  to  school.  Some  of  these  boys  go  around  again  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hour,  some  when  afternoon  school  is  over.  Their  average  wage  is  2s. 
6d.  per  week.  The  corrected  average  height  of  these  boys  was  1  inch,  and  weight  ) 
pound  less  than  those  of  the  383  boys  not  employed.  Those  who  had  worked  for  two 
years  or  more  were  found  to  be  2  inches  and  3  pounds  below  the  average. 

(c)  Errand  boys,  66.  These  boys  spend  most  of  their  spare  time  in  the  dinner  hour 
and  in  the  evening  in  delivering  parcels  or  baskets  of  provisions;  they  often  carry 
heavy  weights,  and  are  apt  to  take  very  hurried  meals.  They  generally  earn  28.  or 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  Their  average  height  and  weight  were  not  found  to  differ  much  from 
the  normal,  but  some  who  had  worked  for  two  years  or  more  were  found  to  be  aa  much 
as  li  inches  and  5  pounds  below  normal. 

(d)  House  boys,  77.  Employed  in  the  early  mornings  to  clean  boots  and  knives, 
carry  coals  and  so  forth,  in  private  houses.  Get  up  about  6.30;  work  for  1  or  2  hours 
before  school;  are  often  provided  with  breakfast  by  their  employers.  They  earn 
about  2s.  a  week.  These  are  picked  boys  who  work  under  good  conditions.  Those 
examined  were  found  to  be  on  the  average  J  inch  taller  and  2  pounds  hea^^er  than  the 
nonemployed  boys. 

{e)  Boys  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations,  e.  g.,  garden  boys  and  barber's 
boys,  41.  Little  or  no  difference  was  found  between  these  and  the  nonemployed 
boys. 

(/)  Boys  employed  on  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  Sundays  as  golf  caddies  or  as 
errand  boys  (38)  were  found  to  be  of  normal  height  and  weight  for  their  age. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  in  Dewsbury  has  led  the  advisory 
committees  in  other  places  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  certifying 
surgeons.  Some  sort  of  cooperation  has  been  secured  or  promised 
m  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  and 
m  other  towns.  In  Huddersfield  the  education  committer  passed 
a  resolution  authorizmg  the  school  nurses  to  assist  the  secretary  of 
the  juvenile  employment  advisory  committee  in  following  up  cases. 

The  relation  of  medical  supervision  to  the  right  start  in  vocation 
is  clear  enough.  Inspection  at  the  leaving  stage  is  indispensable. 
All  vocational  counseling,  labor  exchange  service,  and  aftercare 
must  take  their  cue  from  the  physician's  report.  Examination  at 
thb  stage  reveals  the  results  of  school  life,  home  environment,  iiici* 
dental  employment,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  candidate  for  a  calling. 
This  examination,  furthermore,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English 
people,  because  the  children  of  this  age  are  nearing  the  insurable 
age  under  the  Lisurance  Act.  At  no  other  period  in  a  youth's  life  . 
is  medical  supervision  more  necessary,  ajid  from  u  public  view-jx^uit 
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more  urgent.  The  prevailing  practice  in  all  the  countries  studied, 
fts  with  our  ovm,  shows  a  too  slight  regard  for  this  vital  matter.  The 
whole  scheme  of  factory  legislation,  vocational  schools,  and  social 
logislatbn  in  general,  rests  on  insecure  foimdations  if  the  medical 
supervision  of  adolescent  workers  is  inefficient.  Medical  investiga- 
tions in  England  have  shown  that  physically  luifit  children  are  liable 
to  a  high  degree  of  accident  in  the  course  of  their  work.  An  intrinsic 
value  in  medical  supervision  is  that  it  supplies  a  method  of  individual 
selection  of  the  worker,  something  no  general  provisions,  such  as 
factory  acts,  can  as  well  accomplish. 

The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  contains  the  following 
provisions: 

A  child  phall  not  be  employed  to  lift,  carr>',  or  move  anything  bo  heavy  as  to  be 
likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child. 

A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  life, 
hmbi  health,  or  education,  r^ard  being  had  to  his  physical  condition. 

If  the  local  authority  send  to  the  employer  of  any  child  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
registered  medical  practitioner  that  the  lifting,  carrying,  or  moving  of  any  specified 
wei^t  ifi  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child,  or  that  any  specified  occupation  is  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  life,  limb,  health,  or  education  of  the  child,  the  certificate  shall 
be  admiadble  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  against  the  employer  in 
respect  of  the  employment  of  the  child. 

The  local  authority  is  thus  given  ample  power  medically  to  guide 
the  young  work  seeker.  Instances  are  unfortunately  too  few  where 
the  physician  has  thoroughly  exercised  this  power. 

What  may  yet  be  accepted  as  a  necessity  in  the  English  scheme 
of  vocational  assistance  is  the  appointment  of  special  medical  officers 
for  the  advisory  committees,  who  shall  act  in  a  coordinate  capacity 
with  the  school  medical  officer  and  the  factory  surgeon.  These 
medical  advisers  would  probably  be  assigned  to  work  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  types  of  schools,  such  as  evening  schools  and 
trade  schools,  and  with  the  children  who  use  the  labor  exchanges. 

Inspection  at  the  place  or  time  of  employment  goes  only  part  way. 
The  child-helping  schemes  so  extensive  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  need  above  all  else  the  reenforcement  of  a  medical  depart- 
ment with  full  powers  to  investigate  occupatbns  in  their  relation 
to  a  soiuid  physical  development.  The  absence  of  a  medical  research 
a-'id  health  guidance  department  in  almost  all  vocational  assistance 
wiUTprises  is  responsible  for  much  of  their  ineflfectiveness. 


IX.  COMMENTS. 

The  preceding  pages  have  attempted  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
Bchemea  now  under  way  in  England  and  in  Scotland  and  to  set  forth 
the  details  so  far  as  possible  by  means  of  original  documents.  Diffi- 
culties in  the  development  of  those  schemes  have  necessarily  absorbed 
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the  energies  of  hundreds  of  people  interested  in  boys  and  girls.  To 
carry  out  a  national  project  whereby  every  boy  and  girl  and  parents 
may  learn  what  the  employments  are,  and  how  to  qualify  for  the 
desirable  opportunities,  has  been  a  labor  of  immense  difficulty,  as  it 
has  been  of  social  and  educational  value. 

Information  is  being  collected  about  juvenile  employment  which 
in  time  will  be  of  immense  use  in  further  legislation.  The  work  of 
the  volunteers,  who  are  getting  both  experience  and  training  in  their 
association  with  the  advisory  conmiittees  of  the  schools,  will  in  time 
become  the  nucleus  of  important  movements  for  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  juvenile  employment.  The  devoted  volimteer  service  is 
certain  to  work  out  a  technique  through  more  definite  schemes  of 
preparation  for  the  important  duties  it  involves.  The  fact  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  advice,  training,  or  placement  can  not  alone  reform 
the  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  child  employment.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  labor  exchange,  whether  it  bo  for 
juveniles  or  adults.  It  is  certain  social  waste  to  leave  the  labor 
market  unorganized.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  child-welfare 
worker,  however,  and  of  the  educator,  the  success  of  a  placement 
scheme  lies  not  in  the  increasing  number  of  vacancies  which  are  filled, 
but  in  the  diminishing  of  the  causes  which  send  young  people  into 
premature  employment.  Working  conditions  are  only  slightly  and  in- 
directly affected  by  the  kindly  supervision  of  an  advisory  board.  It 
may  be  that  in  time  certain  labor  exchanges,  through  exceptionally 
powerful  advisory  conmiittees,  wiU  control  the  local  labor  supply  to 
the  extent  of  compelling  more  favorable  conditions  precedent  to 
placement,  but  this  is  a  long,  xmcertain,  and  roundabout  method. 

Experience  teaches  that  legislative  action  alone  can  best  cope 
eflfectively  with  so  complex  a  situation.  Evening  industrial  training 
for  young  workers  can  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  passing  solu- 
tion. The  growing  tendency  in  the  most  advanced  American  school 
systems  is  to  exclude  children  under  17  from  the  evening  schools.  In 
the  minority  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  will  be 
foimd  several  paragraphs  which  sustain  this  position.  The  report 
states: 

Useful  as  evening  continuation  classes  may  be  to  particular  individualB,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  boys  who  are  exhausted  by  a  whole  day's  toil  to  obtain  either  physical 
training  or  the  necessary  technical  education.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  want  to  tium  into  competent  and  trained  workmen  the  300,000  boys 
who  now  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  start  wage  earning  at  something  or  other, 
there  is  only  one  plan.  We  must  shorten  the  legally  permissible  hours  of  employ- 
ment for  boys,  and  we  muHt  require  them  to  spend  the  hours  so  set  free  in  physical 
and  technological  training. 

This  report,  therefore,  recommends: 

(1)  The  statutory  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  any  boy  in 
any  occupation  below  the  age  of  15. 
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(2)  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  of  any  youth 
imder  18. 

(3)  The  compulsory  attendance  of  boys  between  15  and  18  at  a 
suitable  public  institute,  giving  physical  training  and  technical 
education. 

Every  vocation  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  young  people  must  inevi- 
tably reach  these  conclusions.  Both  the  voluntary  principle  and  the 
principle  of  benevolence  break  down  or  are  thoroughly  ineflFective 
when  confronted  with  the  large  mass  of  children  whose  energies  and 
futures  need  to  be  protected.  Nor  can  apprenticeship  be  regarded 
as  a  solution  of  the  juvenile  employment  problem.  England,  Uke 
America,  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  skilled  and  unskilled  occu- 
pations really  are,  and  consequently  is  little  prepared  to  formulate 
the  kind  of  training  needed.  Moreover,  there  has  been  during  the 
last  half  century  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  low-skilled  labor  as  a 
substitute  for  the  handworker  employed  before  the  widespread  appU- 
cadon  of  power,  ingenious  machinery,  and  new  systems  of  operation. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  right  working  out  of  the  present  labor 
r^istry  and  advisory  plans  must  help  better  working  conditions,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  post-office  messenger-boy  service.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  industry  will  continue  to  use  an  enormous  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  imskilled  or  partially  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  inevi- 
table that  a  large  number  of  young  people,  probably,  the  vast  major- 
ity, will  for  a  long  time  find  their  only  opportimities  in  this  field. 

The  most  inmiediate  problem  with  respect  to  these  children  is  not 
an  extension  of  evening  training  facilities  so  much  as  it  is  a  thorough- 
going scheme  of  protection;  not  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  as  it 
b  the  conservation  of  their  physical  and  moral  vitality.  Industry 
holds  out  diminishing  educative  possibilities.  In  the  majority  of 
occupations,  indeed,  there  is  no  place  for  apprenticeship.  Yet  serv- 
ice to  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  is  none  the  less  valuable 
because  it  fails  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  multitude.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  excellent  skilled  apprenticeship  and  employment  com- 
mittees of  London  and  the  provinces  will  extend  their  work.  They 
are  helping  many  yoimg  people  to  a  more  favorable  start  in  fife  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  without  this  assistance,  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  those  committees  are  gathering  useful  data 
as  to  modem  indiistrial  conditions.  Their  members  have  been  inval- 
uable, too,  in  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  boards  of  trade  and 
education.  Apprenticeship  provisions  should  by  all  means  be  fur- 
thered, but  as  a  general  scheme  for  altering  the  present  stage  of  non- 
educative  and  subdivided  employments,  it  is  an  impossibility.  What 
the  schoob  must  ask  of  employers,  however,  in  view  of  industry's 
Vanished  old-time  educational  returns,  is  at  least  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  and  the  motive  in  what  was  best  in  the  old  apprenticeship.    The 
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employer's  contribution  to  this  end  is  made  up  of  two  important  fac- 
tors; he  must  provide  the  leisure,  through  shortened  workdays,  and 
give  his  practical  cooperation  to  the  school  authorities,  who  are  bound 
to  take  in  hand  the  drifting  adolescent.  Sooner  than  many  people 
reaUze,  the  schools  will  be  required  definitely  to  perform  some  of  the 
fimctions  which  have  hitherto  been  distributed  among  such  agencies 
as  the  home  and  shop.  To  accompUsh  this,  the  schools  must  imdergo 
changes,  as  they  have  already  changed  in  response  to  other  social  de- 
mands made  upon  them  for  a  generation  past.  Comprehensive  voca- 
tional assistance  through  specially  trained  teachers  and  others  must 
become  a  part  of  the  new  machinery  of  service — service  which  should 
begin  in  the  elementary  grades  and  continue  at  least  to  the  period  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood.  This  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of 
thoughtful  people  everywhere. 

There  are  committees  with  no  very  deep  conception  of  their  duties. 
Critics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  point  to  them  as  arguments  against  the 
entire  scheme.  It  is  true  that  some  committees  and  some  bureaiis 
do  the  perfimctory  and  conventional  work  of  superficial  advising  and 
job  finding.  But  it  is  hardly  just  to  indulge  in  sweeping  condemna- 
tion because  there  is  lack  of  vision  and  understanding  in  particular 
instances.  The  best  of  the  committees  know  that  the  school  age 
must  be  raised,  that  volxmteer  advisory  service  must  at  least  be  reen- 
forced  by  the  responsible  service  of  the  paid  specialist,  that  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  must  be  indefinitely  extended,  that 
young  workers  should  attend  compulsory,  daytime  vocational  and 
other  educational  courses,  and  that  no  young  people  should  be  em- 
ployed except  through  the  direction  and  with  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  juvenile  advisory  conmiittees. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  as  to  the  place  of  the  parent  in  so 
comprehensive  a  plan  of  helping  children  vocationally.  Those  who 
face  the  facts  of  modem  life  know  too  well  how  little  the  parent  figures 
as  a  directive  influence  under  present  conditions.  The  children  prac- 
tically do  all  the  deciding,  the  parents  even  remaining  in  dense  igno- 
rance oftentimes  as  to  what  their  children  are  doing.  Among  the 
contributions  of  the  vocational-assistance  movements  in  America, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany  not  the  least  are  the  awakening  of 
an  efficacious  sense  of  responsibihty  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the 
fresh  guidance  resources  brought  into  the  home. 

X.   NOTES  ON  GERMANY. 

Although  German  literature  on  the  subject  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  the  choice  of  a  life  career  is  considerable,  and  some  of  it  of  a 
most  thorough  and  excellent  character,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
not  more  than  a  beginning  of  distinct  and  organized  activity  in  this 
field.     German  social  enterprise  has  concerned  itself  thus  far  lai^ly, 
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among  other  things,  witii  the  immense  task  of  establishing  the  con- 
ibtiation  and  part-time  school  system,  which  has  become  a  world 
model,  and  the  system  of  labor  bureaus  which  place  boys  and  girls 
who  seek  work. 

Nevertheless  the  schools  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  career 
problems  of  the  children.  Before  the  school-leaving  period  draws 
near,  and  shortly  before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  teachers  and  others 
call  attention  to  the  various  wage-earning  opportunities  open  to  the 
children.  They  describe  the  supplementary  training  provisions  of 
the  municipality  and  the  procedure  in  getting  work  through  the 
labor  exchange.  In  a  few  cities  and  towns  municipal  vocational 
information  offices  have  been  started — usually  in  connection  with 
some  well-established  agency^  such  as  the  statistical  bureau — for  the 
purpose  of  advising  parents,  children,  and  teachers  as  to  industrial 
conditions,  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  the  nature  of  the 
demand  for  workers.  These  "consultation  hours  for  parents,"  so 
called,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  promising  activities  in 
the  recent  German  movement  for  organized  vocational  guidance.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  type  of  work  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  city  of 
Halle,  where  the  director  of  the  statistical  bureau.  Dr.  Wolff,  has  for 
several  years  conducted  on  his  own  initiative  a  department  for 
vocational  counseling.  The  abimdant  economic  material  of  the 
office  is  made  available  to  those  who  seek  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  various  employments.  Office  hours  are  advertised  when  the 
director  or  an  assistant  will  be  foimd  on  duty  for  vocational  coim- 
seling. 

The  schools,  too,  are  keenly  interested  in  preventing  the  children 
from  becoming  careless  job  seekers,  and  they  take  a  personal  interest 
in  directing  children  to  the  nearest  labor  exchange  and  to  other  place- 
ment agencies.  Parents  are  invited  before  the  children  leave  school 
to  attend  informal  conferences,  at  which  a  brief  talk  is  given  to  point 
out  the  imschief  of  drifting  into  employment  without  forethought 
and  plan.  Pamphlets  are  often  distributed  showing  what  the  various 
orcupations  are  and  their  educational  requirements;  also  the  institu- 
tion<!,  public  and  private,  which  give  the  required  training.  Specific 
advice  is  avoided  by  German  teachers,  who  realize  that  giving  occu- 
pational information  is  the  work  of  a  speciaUst  and  that  people  impre- 
pared  for  this  task  should  not  assume  the  serious  responsibility  it 
entails.  The  school  authorities  nevertheless  endeavor  to  use  their 
influence  in  securing  attendance  of  the  leaving  children  at  the  labor 
bureau  until  they  have  been  placed. 

Once  started  in  employment,  the  boy,  and  in  some  places  the  girl, 
will  be  required  to  attend  the  appropriate  continuation  or  part-time 
vocational  school  for  two  or  three  years  four  or  six  hours  a  week. 
If  the  boy  is  in  mercantile  work  he  will  go  to  a  commercial  school, 
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and  if  in  industry  he  will  attend  courses  dealing  with  the  practical  or 
related  theoretical  work  of  his  trade.  For  that  army  of  children  who 
arc  in  unskilled  callings  classes  are  formed  to  give  instruction  in 
subjects  common  to  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  occupations  and 
helpful  also  in  developing  character  and  citizenship. 

The  question  as  to  what  further  instruction  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  receive 
is  settled  by  the  nature  of  the  employment  undertaken.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  the  choice  of  a  career  which  confronts  the  average  German 
schoolboy,  but  the  question  as  to  how  well  he  will  do  the  work  he  is 
almost  destined  for.  To  be  sure,  the  children  have  some  choice  as 
between  entering  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  or  the  imskilled  pursuits,  the 
latter  paying  children,  as  is  everywhere  the  case,  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive wages  than  the  former.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  children  settles  the  general  class  of  employments 
which  they  are  likely  to  go  into. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  for  the  absence  thus  far  in  Ger^ 
many  of  a  scheme  of  guidance  comprehensive  and  supported  by  law. 
Guidance,  it  has  been  thought,  was  a  somewhat  needless  procedure 
in  the  case  of  young  people  whose  career  was  more  or  less  a  predeter- 
mined matter.  Recent  events  show  the  discontent  of  thinking  Ger- 
mans with  such  a  mischievous  assumption  and  the  situation  which  it 
has  created.  Many  towns  are  distributing  occupational  handbooks 
and  a  large  number  of  social  agencies  are  working  for  organized 
schemes  of  vocational  information  and  gxiidance  to  precede  the 
employment  stage. 

Certain  far-reaching  changes  in  industrial  conditions  have  brought 
about  the  new  demand  for  vocational  guidance.  Germany's  most 
successful  part-time  vocational  schools  are  to  be  found  where  the 
factory  system  has  not  yet  transformed  the  old-time  methods  of  pro- 
duction. In  southern  Germany,  where  shops  employing  from  10  to  50 
workers  are  the  prevalent  type,  apprenticesliip  is  still  a  possibility. 
Individual  skill  counts  for  much  where  the  worker  is  not  altogether 
a  process  or  an  automatic  worker.  Initiative  and  manual  dexterity 
find  scope  in  the  small  shop,  where  often  a  variety  of  tasks  are  to  be 
performed  by  an  individual.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  factory- 
dotted  areas  of  north  Germany. 

The  part-time  school  as  a  State  enterprise  in  apprenticeship  train- 
ing is  only  a  logical  continuation  of  the  system  which  the  employers 
themselves  not  very  long  ago  supported  in  self-interest  and  managed 
as  part  of  their  function. 

But  in  the  rapid  changes,  from  small  to  large  methods  of  produc- 
tion, from  a  rural  and  semirural  to  an  urban  and  mobila  population, 
and  with  increasing  subdivision  of  labor,  an  apprenticeship  system 
can  not  alone  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  young  people  facing  the 
wage-earning  life.     Nor  does  the  apprenticeship  system,  even  though 
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suppiemented  by  the  vocational  school,  assure  a  right  start  in  life  for 
aU  classes  of  children.  Criticism  has  therefore  grown  in  volume,  and 
in  the  public  addresses  of  leading  German  economists,  educators,  and 
social  workers  will  be  foimd  cogent  arguments  for  the  establishment 
of  supplementary  guidance  plans  to  help  children  and  parents. 

Despite  the  admirable  placement  and  training  provisions  to  be 
found  in  a  mmiber  of  German  States,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  an  imregulated  and  menacing  drift  of  young  people  into  trades, 
a  drift  which  causes  oversupply  of  workers  in  some  industries, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workers.  The  econonuc  results 
of  this  chaos  have  been  pointed  out  at  recent  conventions  of  econ- 
omists and  labor  organizations.  The  probable  breakdown  of  train- 
ing provisions  and  a  condition  of  chronic  imemployment  and 
underemployment  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  the 
consequences.  Thinking  Germans  no  longer  rely  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  work  magic  in  correcting  the  maladjustment. 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  leaving  school  to  make  straight 
for  the  immediately  profitable  unskilled  occupations  threatens  the 
eflBcacy  and  appeal  of  the  vocational  school.  In  the  trade  and  labor 
census  of  1907  there  were  350,000  young  people  noted  as  employed  in 
miscellaneous  callings,  aside  from  the  familiar  trades.  Of  these  not 
more  than  about  150,000  had  had  any  vocational  training,  the  rest 
being  employed  as  helpers,  in  no  need  of  specific  efficiency  training. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  such  neglected 
factors  in  the  working  population  has  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
all  indications  point  not  only  to  an  increase  in  their  number,  but 
to  the  possibility  of  a  majority  of  yoimg  workers  finding  themselves 
before  many  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  blind-alley  workers.  Neither 
well-disposed  individuals  nor  local  commimities  are  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  a  situation  whose  roots  are  deep  and  wide.  For  this 
reason  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  imdertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  out  what  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  a  State-wide  or  Federal 
plan  for  vocational  guidance. 

Of  late  years,  in  Munich  and  in  Pforzheim,  parents,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  officers  of  the  labor  biu*eau  and  labor  imions  have 
Cfxiperated  in  conferences  for  the  pmrpose  of  emphasizing  the 
thoughtful  selection  of  life  work  and  of  calling  attention  to  less 
familiar  and  to  overcrowded  trades.  Several  labor  organizations,  too, 
have  attempted  a  counseling  service,  but  with  little  success,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  ^ve  this  work  the  time  and  resources  which  it 
requires.  In  1908  the  Halle  biu-eau  of  statistics,  already  mentioned, 
opened  its  office  evenings  to  information  seekers.  The  schools 
Were  notified  of  the  btu*eau's  readiness  to  give  information  as  to 
^^S^t  conditions,  and  apprenticeship  requirements  of  the  various 
bdustries  in  the  city.    A  secretary  now  keeps  records  of  the  advice 
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given  and  endeavors  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  children  who 
have  been  counseled.  The  local  labor  bureau,  of  course,  mediates 
in  placing  the  children.  The  organizer  of  this  experiment,  Dr.  Wolff, 
believes  that  the  child's  natural  counselors,  the  parents,  are  often 
too  busy  and  too  little  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various 
employments  to  be  effective  advisers.  Parents'  consultation  hours 
were  therefore  established  in  the  director's  oflGice  to  enable  fathers 
and  mothers  to  discuss  with  experts  the  vocational  problems  of  their 
children.  The  consultation  oflGice  has  been  open  also  to  adults  who 
sought  information  about  various  trades  and  conditions.  The  work 
has  developed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  information  giving,  definite 
suggestions  being  now  given  to  yoimg  applicants,  based  on  the 
bureau's  study  of  their  educational  equipment,  health,  personal 
inclinations,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  family.  When  the 
decision  is  finally  made  by  the  parent  and  child,  the  help  of  the 
bureau  is  sought  in  securing  an  opening,  and  especially  an  appren- 
ticeship opportimity  for  the  boy.  Private  agencies  and  individuals 
are  often  enlisted  in*  the  search  for  a  promising  place.  The  bureau 
of  statistics  endeavors  to  keep  its  advisory  material  fresh  by  frequent 
study  of  the  labor  market,  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  promisLng 
avenues  of  employment.  A  record  is  kept  of  employers  who  will 
cooperate  in  an  apprenticeship  agreement.  Various  trades  and 
commercial  organizations  have  been  enlisted  in  assigning  members  to 
give  public  lectures  on  the  various  trades,  businesses,  and  pro- 
fessions. In  1908,  the  year  of  opening,  27  applicants  made  use  of 
the  HaUe  consultation  hours;  54  in  1909;  79  in  1910;  and  104  in 
1911.  The  range  of  visitors  to  the  oflGice  has  now  grown  to  include 
a  large  number  of  business  men,  manufacturers,  teachers,  and  public 
oflicials  who  desire  help  in  a  large  variety  of  occupational  problems. 
Of  264  individuals  counseled  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  con- 
sultation hours'  service,  128  had  had  only  elementary  schooling, 
while  the  others  were  distributed  among  the  higher  schools.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  who  applied  were  14  years  of  age  or  under.  Eighty-fivo 
were  started  in  life  under  apprenticeship  arrangements. 

Halle  has  not  neglected  its  girls.  Consultation  hours  for  girl 
apprentices  have  been  started  by  a  body  of  public-spirited  women, 
while  the  task  of  starting  girls  as  domestic  servants  Is  looke<l  aft^r 
by  the  housewives'  association  of  the  city.  Hallo's  example  has  be^n 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  other  cities,  the  statistical  bureaus,  which 
in  Germany  represent  a  high  type  of  eflSciency,  usually  acting  as 
centers  of  vocational  information  for  schools,  parents,  and  children. 

At  the  conventions  held  <luring  recent  years  by  associations  of 
labor-exchange  oflScials,  of  economists  and  so<*ial  workers,  notably 
those  held  in  Dusseldorf  in  1910,  and  more  rei^ently  in  Breslau  and 
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Elberfeld,  the  papers  which  attracted  particidar  notice  were  those 
Mlvocating  municipal  vocation  bureaus. 

This  proposal  has  borne  fruit,  for  we  find  similar  recommendations 
appearing  in  the  political  platforms  of  various  parties^  especially  in 
relation  to  social  policies  for  cities  and  towns.  In  August,  1913, 
Dusseldorf  opened  a  guidance  office  for  the  city  and  surrounding 
districts,  accompanied  by  placement  biureaus  for  apprentices.  Frank- 
fort is  carrying  on  a  series  of  motion-picture  lecWes  showing  the 
yarious  employments,  the  object  being  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in 
thinldng  about  their  future  vocations.  The  Berlin  labor-bureau 
central  office  conducts  public  motion-pictiure  shows  with  a  like 
purpose,  the  first  of  these  having  been  given  in  May,  1913.  In 
1912  the  Leipzig  manufacturers,  association  started  a  guidance 
bureau  for  yoimg  people.  In  this  enterprise  they  have  not  had  the 
support  of  the  workingmen,  for  one  reads  in  their  organ,  the  Leipzig 
Labor  Daily  G^ipziger  Volkszeitung)  of  May  14  and  15:  **The 
vocational-guidance  b\u*eau  ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
employers'  organization  tmtil  we  secure  a  very  effective  law  for  the 
protection  of  apprentices  against  overwork  and  imderpay;"  and 
*'Such  bureau  shoidd  be  a  State  or  mimicipal  institution." 

There  are  other  advisory  offices  throughout  Germany,  too  numer- 
ous indeed  to  record  in  this  brief  survey  of  significant  beginnings  in 
organized  vocational  guidance  inspired  by  social  service  aims. 
Some  of  these  offices  are  supported  by  philanthropic  societies,  some 
are  connected  with  established  charities,  some  are  employers'  devices 
to  get  more  suitable  employees,  and  others  are  slight  experiments 
looking  to  a  public  undertaking  of  the  work. 

The  vocational  guidance  service  of  some  of  the  German  labor 
bureaus  has  been  so  excellent  that  a  brief  account  of  their  work  will 
be  of  interest.  In  Strassbmg,  since  1902,  the  municipal  labor  bureau 
has  endeavored,  with  the  official  support  and  direction  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  start  boys  in  life  as 
weD  as  possible.  The  control  committee  is  made  up  of  employers 
and  employees  from  various  occupations  of  the  district.  This  com- 
mittee seeks  information  as  to  suitability  of  the  employers  who 
announce  the  vacancies.  All  boys  who  are  about  to  leave  school, 
whether  with  work  in  prospect  or  not,  are  obliged  to  report  them* 
selves  with  their  parent  to  the  labor  bureau,  the  school  officials  tak- 
ing pains  to  secure  this  attendance.  The  teacher  distributes  cards 
to  be  filled  in  by  all  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  elementary  schools, 
and  their  parents  are  summoned  for  an  evening  conference  with  the 
school  authorities,  who  explain  the  purpose  of  the  cards.  Within  a 
few  days  the  cards  must  be  taken  to  the  labor  biu^au.  Each  boy  at 
leaving  time  w  examined  by  the  health  officer  as  to  his  physical 
condition,  and  notes  are  entered  upon  the  boy's  card.     This  card  is 
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examined  by  the  labor  bureau  officials,  as  well  as  by  employers^  com- 
mittees. All  boys  and  girls  report  back  regularly  with  their  con- 
trol cards  xmtil  they  have  been  placed  as  suitably  as  circumstances 
permit.  To  help  in  cases  where  poverty  would  force  an  unwise 
choice  of  employment,  scholw^hip  grants,  or  subsidies,  have  been 
started  with  Government  aid,  and  there  are  other  instances  of  special 
financial  assistance  to  start  the  boy  properly. 

The  Munich  labor  biu*eau,  like  that  of  Strassburg,  just  described, 
works  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  school  department.  Tlie 
boys  go  out  of  school  to  a  large  variety  of  apprenticeship  openings, 
such  as  mechanics,  bakers,  locksmiths,  woodworkers,  etc.  They 
are  carefully  examined  medically.  Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
waste  and  drifting  in  imdertaking  employment.  The  German 
people  have  a  horror  of  waste  in  any  form,  particularly  the  waste 
due  to  intermittent  employment.  Everywhere  vocational  advice 
stresses  the  importance  of  preparation  for  permanent  work. 

Germany,  like  England  and  our  own  country,  is  not  without  its 
grievous  problems  of  child  labor.  Not  all  the  children  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  ^ven;  and  there  are  instances  enough  of 
parents  who  are  ignorant  and  irresponsible.  Efforts  toward  better 
regiJation  of  juvenile  employment,  the  raising  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  employments  to  minors  are 
energetically  going  forward.  Nevertheless,  Germany  has  laid 
foundations  of  social  and  educational  policy  which  are  of  immense 
assistance  in  the  present  efforts  for  vocational  guidance.  It  is  a 
truism  in  German  educational  thought,  that  no  occupation,  whatever 
may  be  its  character  or  problems  of  organizations,  can  be  permitted  to 
go  on  indifferent  to  the  developmental  needs  of  its  young  workers. 
Compulsion  has  long  been  looked  upon,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
Grermany,  as  the  foundation  of  success  in  any  scheme  of  training 
young  workers.  This  principle  is  becoming  the  universal  practice 
in  the  Empire.  Influenced  by  this,  there  are  advocates  of  a  like 
policy  with  respect  to  the  start  in  life  of  the  boys  and  girls;  that  is 
to  say,  while  decision  must  alway  necessarily  be  a  free  act,  and  besides 
the  free  act  of  parent  and  child,  there  should  be  suitable  provision, 
publicly  supported,  for  the  supplying  of  vocational  information  and 
expert  guidance  to  young  people  who  are  headed  for  employment. 
While  the  industrial  field  is  an  object  of  special  emphasis  with  the 
leaders  in  the  German  movement,  there  is  no  failure  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  such  guidance  is  indispensable  to  all  career  seekers,  whether 
in  the  professions,  commerce,  trades,  or  Government  service. 

When  contrasted  with  the  widespread  organization  of  counseling 
service  in  the  United  Bangdom,  the  foregoing  account  of  German 
beginnings  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  tardy  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  school  children  at  the  transition  stage. 
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Such  impression  would  not  do  justice  to  the  facts.  The  truth  is 
that  in  no  other  country  is  there  a  larger  body  of  intellectual  leaders 
^o  have  been  thinking  deeply  on  this  transition  problem.  Uni- 
versity professors,  recc^nized  authorities  in  social  and  civic  affairs, 
distinguished  economists,  party  leaders,  publicists,  and  men  and 
women  at  the  forefront  of  advance  movements  in  the  Empire  are 
among  the  conspicuous  participants  in  the  beginnings  which  this 
chapter  has  only  briefly  sketched. 


XI.    SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

Some  of  the  instructive  experiments  by  school  and  other  agencies 
abroad  have  now  been  described  and  their  social  bearing  noted. 
This  final  chapter  will  attempt  to  suggest  an  outline  for  an  American 
si'hool  policy  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  om*  schools  to  the  start 
in  life  of  their  children,  profiting  so  far  as  possible  by  the  lessons  and 
cautions  of  foreign  experience.  Li  the  absence  thus  far  in  this 
country  of  considerable  experience  in  connecting  schools  with  em- 
ployment and  in  organizing  safeguards  for  the  start  in  life,  it  is  of 
course  obvious  that  little  more  than  a  tentative  draft  of  a  policy 
and  of  the  possible  next  steps  can  be  ventured;  yet  for  all  that 
artual  practice  may  suggest  in  the  way  of  detail,  machinery,  and 
administration,  there  are  certain  principles,  fundamental  to  any 
service  connected  with  the  start  in  life.  Experienced  social  workers, 
educators  who  make  their  school  work  function  as  social  service,  and 
eflBcient  workers  connected  with  the  movements  for  vocational 
guidance  and  education  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  taking  the 
next  steps  and  as  to  what  at  least  one  or  two  of  these  steps  should  be. 

To  competent  students  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  study, 
i;  is  clear  that  a  thorough  scheme  of  vocational  advising  and  of 
training  necessarily  involves  provisions  for  placement,  for  super- 
Tbtion,  and  for  methods  of  organized  study  which  are  calculated  to 
yieW  material  for  enlightening  public  opinion  and  for  legislative 
action.  Vocational  service  of  any  kind  is  so  large  an  undertaking 
that  specialized  phases  of  it  may  well  occupy  the  whole  time  of  any 
organization,  but  it  is  submitted  that  any  scheme  of  vocational 
service  which  does  not  in  some  way  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  connected  with  the  actual  start  in  life  of  youth  is  in  danger 
of  finding  itself  an  vmreal  undertaking,  busied  with  lifeless  abstrac- 
tions regarding  shadowy  beings,  instead  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Participation,  then,  is  here  advocated  as  fundamental  to  any 
HUfcessful  scheme  of  vocational  service;  such  participation  as  we 
know  to  be  the  best  feature  of  the  neighborhood  worker's  activities. 
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Contact  with  the  practical  world  insures  that  salutary  concreteness 
of  criticism  and  appraisal  which  sound  growth  requires.  Some 
personal  touch  with  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  and  the 
trying  out  of  one's  theories  and  capacities  as  a  vocational  counselor 
in  real  experience,  are  the  key  to  successful  vocational  assistance. 

Workers  in  the  fields  of  vocational  education  and  guidance,  there- 
fore, whether  they  be  in  vocational  schools,  labor  exchanges,  advisory 
committees,  or  vocational  guidance  enterprises,  are  expected  to  face 
their  task  from  two  standpoints  when  helping  young  people  to  a  start 
in  life.  They  are  forced,  necessarily,  to  deal  with  the  working  world 
as  they  find  it,  and  they  are  equally  obligated  to  illumine  their  work 
with  an  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  conditions.  A  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  is  the  foundation  of  the  daily,  personal  service, 
which  a  vocational  agency  is  called  upon  to  render;  but  without  the 
corrective  of  a  social  vision  any  vocational  scheme,  whatever  may 
be  its  immediate  practical  benefits,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
important  instrument  of  human  conservation.  The  knowledge  here 
suggested  can  not  be  based  on  mere  fragmentary  accumulation  of 
many  kinds  of  occupational  details,  gathered  in  the  course  of  visits 
to  work  places;  it  must  be  knowledge  founded  on  organized  data 
gathered  by  the  specialist  trained  in  the  technique  of  vocational  in- 
vestigation. The  vision  and  ideal  here  suggested  must  not  be  a 
vague  and  futile  longing  for  something  different,  but  an  intelligent 
purpose  founded  on  clear  sight  of  a  goal,  and  expressing  itself  in 
aggressive  and  telling  ways. 

It  is  now  trite  to  say  that  school  life  is  sharply  ended  at  the  option 
of  children  who  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  will  let  them.  Like- 
\\ise  is  it  now  a  truism  that  this  leaving  time  has  been  mostly  neg- 
lected and  the  children  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers.  The  child's 
entry  into  working  life  has  not  been  on  the  whole  looked  upon  aa  a 
special  concern  of  the  school.  Individual  teachers  and  school 
principals  have  always,  doubtless,  taken  an  interest  in  individual 
children,  or  even  in  entire  classes.  But,  outside  a  few  cities  in  this 
country,  one  will  not  find  any  systematic  and  worth-while  eflfort  to 
compile  and  interpret  the  work  histories  of  children  who  have  left 
school  for  employment;  and  few  indeed  are  the  agencies  which  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  transition  problems  of  youth  in  the  abyss 
between  school  and  work.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  vocational 
schools  and  vocational  departments  of  our  high  schools,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  more  or  less  active  in  securing  employment  for 
those  whom  they  have  trained.  Not  many  a  school  has  gone  beyond 
the  mere  placement  stage  for  its  pupils,  and  not  many  have  scru- 
tinized the  occupations  sufficiently  to  influence  their  own  curriculum. 
But  if  the  vocational  schools,  close  to  \vork  conditions  though  they 
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presumably  are,  and  more  pressingly  required  than  other  types  of 
sohools  to  concern  themselres  with  the  start  in  life,  hare,  on  the  \i  hole, 
so  little  organized  the  machinery  and  formolated  the  principles  of 
service  in  helping  young  people  during  the  transition  period,  what 
shall  i^e  say  as  to  the  public  schools  generally? 

The  children  who  leave  the  schools  of  our  country,  whether  they 
graduate  or  drop  out,  are  obliged  to  find  themselres.  somehow  or 
other,  as  workers.  The  schools  have  done  little^  specifically,  to 
pomt  the  way.  In  a  sense,  the  schools  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
little  they  have  been  doing  toward  a  vocational  start  in  life;  for  with 
00  resources,  time,  or  preparation,  their  efforts  in  this  difficult  field 
could  only  have  been  absurdly  inadequate  and  possibly  harmful. 
Several  causes  account  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
support  the  schools  in  organizing  the  much  needed  start-in-life 
service.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  have  been  kept  so  busy  with 
what  is  called  preparing  for  life,  that  the  teachers  have  been  given  no 
leisure  for  more  active  contact  with  that  life.  On  the  whole,  the 
American  public  has  not  called  too  vigorously  for  such  vital  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  In  fact,  the  situation  has  not 
been  greatly  encouraging  to  that  growing  number  of  teachers  who 
are  disheartened  over  much  of  the  present  lifeless  routine  of  fitting 
for  life.  The  community  has  been,  on  the  whole,  too  little  alive  to 
the  moral  hazards  and  the  hard  perplexities  which  the  young  job 
seeker  experiences.  Finally,  a  persistent  idea  regards  work  seeking 
and  employment  as  a  private  concern  of  the  individual,  and  the 
employment  bargain  and  all  that  follows  it  as  nothing  more  than  the 
personal  affair  of  the  bargaining  parties. 

Now  our  best  practice  and  belief  continually  belie  this  obsolete 
notion.  That  society  feels  its  vital  stake  in  all  that  attaches  to  the 
employment  contract,  particularly  of  minors,  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  great  variety  of  protective  measures  going  forward, 
such  as  school-working  certificates,  health  and  factory  inspection, 
licensing  rules  for  employment  agencies,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
child-labor  laws  and  of  State-aided  vocational  training  opportunities. 

The  English  system  of  juvenile  advisory  committees  rests  on  a 
clear  recognition  of  society's  duty  to  protect  and  befriend  its  yoimg 
work  beginners.  The  increasing  importance  of  school  people  in  the 
work  of  these  committees  is  suggestive  of  the  place  which  the  schools 
will  occupy  in  the  near  future  as  guardians  of  the  adolescent. 

From  two  directions  the  schools  are  compelled  more  and  more  to 
consider  their  relations  to  the  start  in  vocation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  movements  for  vocational  training  and  guidance  bring  the  school 
face  to  face  with  the  occupational  world;  on  the  other,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  market  through  public  employment  offices,  a  field 
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in  which  we  have  been  thus  far  lamentably  backward,  will  oblige 
the  schools  to  work  out  a  policy  with  respect  to  these  agencies.  As 
yet  few  States  maintain  public  employment  offices;  but,  doubtless, 
there  will  be  many  more,  as  the  wastefulness  of  present  work-seeking 
methods  is  realized.  Nevertheless,  not  many  schools  will  be  satisfied 
merely  to  refer  their  leaving  children  to  a  near-by  public  employment 
office,  with  no  voice,  oversight,  or  power. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  success  of  vocational  guidance  and 
training  efforts  is  conditioned  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  articu- 
lation with  working  conditions  and  with  social  movements.  Within 
a  well-defined  sphere  of  its  own  in  the  school  system,  vocational 
service  is  of  the  utmost  value.  It  endeavors  to  help  pupils  to  self- 
knowledge,  and  to  reconstruct  school  programs  in  order  that  they 
may  more  sensitively  minister  to  the  self-discovery  and  economic 
needs  of  different  pupils.  Vocational  service — both  guidance  and 
training  are  here  included — is  an  instrument  for  talent  saving,  and 
for  interpreting  school  life  in  terms  of  career  building.  In  its  larger 
relationships,  however,  vocational  service  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
social  organization  of  school  and  vocation.  It  introduces  into 
education  the  motive  of  the  life  career  and  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the 
individual,  apart  from  class  or  group;  it  introduces  into  employment 
the  idea  of  fitness  of  the  task,  and  appraises  the  occupations  in  terms 
of  career  values  as  well  as  social  wortii. 

The  passing  of  the  labor  exchanges  act  was  facilitated  by  the  belief 
that  a  personal  advisory  service  in  connection  with  work  seeking 
would  help  lessen  the  waste  due  both  to  job  hunting  and  to  misemploy- 
ment.  No  little  addition  to  the  volume  of  unemployment  comes  from 
what  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  director  of  the  labor  exchanges,  calls 
'^quaUtative  maladjustment.''  No  more  promising  institution  than 
the  public  school  exists  to  imdertake  the  task  of  qualitative  vocational 
adjustment.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  public-school 
system  would  best  undertake  alone  to  deal  with  the  start  in  voca-p- 
tion  or  leave  it  to  other  agencies,  while  reserving  for  itself  the  task 
of  providing  for  needs  which  arise  in  the  course  of  employment,  such 
as  further  training  opportunities.  It  is  submitted  that  the  schools 
will  have  to  concern  themselves,  actively  and  dominantly,  with  every 
phase  of  the  vocational  start  in  life.  Is  the  average  school  system 
ready  to  undertake  this  new  and  enormously  difficult  business  t  It 
is  not.  Indeed,  so  little  is  it  prepared  to  do  this  work  at  the  present 
time  that  a  hasty  imdertaking  of  it  would  probably  indicate  a  lack  of 
understanding.  It  is  doubtful,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  school  depart- 
ment can  alone  effectively  organize  the  labor  market  for  young 
workers.  The  pronouncements  on  this  subject  by  Scotch  and 
English  authorities,  given  in  preceding  chapters,  are  convincing* 
On  the  whole,  experience  seems  to  support  the  proposition  that  tho 
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Bcbool  system  is  not  the  most  suitable  agency  to  attempt  the  organ- 
izttion  of  the  labor  market  for  the  young,  and  the  correlative  propo- 
sition that  the  carrying  on  of  juvenile  employment  agencies  without 
control  over  them  by  the  school,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children. 

It  is  asdomed  that  work  seeking  in  this  country  will  more  and  more 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  public  through  State  or  possibly  munici- 
pal agencies;  for  we  are  almost  the  only  advanced  industrial  coimtry 
to  continue  tlie  present  demoralizing  chaos  of  an  imorganized  labor 
market.  Public  labor  bureaus,  when  rightly  managed  and  properly 
QndeKtood,  are  capable  of  considerably  larger  services  than  labor 
registration,  important  though  this  is.  Developments  in  the  best  of 
these  bureaus  in  EIngland  and  in  Germany  promise  a  new  type  of  civic 
center  and  agency  for  industrial  betterment.  Everywhere  the  best 
practice  is  to  separate  the  juvenile  from  the  adult  departments  of 
these  bureaus,  and  the  girls'  from  the  boys'  departments.  More  and 
more  the  yoimg  work-seekers'  problems  are  being  treated  as  some- 
thing distinctly  different  from  those  of  adults.  We  are  confronted, 
then,  with  the  need  of  not  only  organizing  placement  provisions  for 
the  youngs  but,  in  addition,  a  comprehensive  instrument  of  social  and 
educational  protection. 

The  public  school  must  remember  the  fact  that  it  is,  primarily, 
an  educational  institution  with  social  aims.  What  a  centiu-y 
of  child-welfare  effort  and  experience  has  taught  the  friends  of  work- 
ing children,  the  schools  can,  least  of  all,  afford  to  ignore.  More  than 
any  other  institution,  the  school  must  stand  for  a  high  minimum  of 
protection  for  all  children.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  schools 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  imaware  of  a  situation  which 
many  an  employer  has  known  for  some  time,  and  this  is,  the  economic 
nselessness  of  children  from  14  to  16.  Schools  have  sometimes  been 
willing  to  plunge  into  small  or  large  employment  schemes  as  if  full- 
time  work  were  the  right  thing  for  growing  children. 

Of  the  public  schools,  more  than  of  any  other  institution,  public  or 
private,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  clear  vision  and  a  determined 
atand  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  childhood  and  youth.  Private 
aocieties  do  and  may,  by  way  of  experiment,  make  concessions  and 
compromises  in  order  to  carry  out  their  various  purposes,  but  in  the 
practice  of  the  public-school  system  we  look  for  exemplification  of 
the  permanent  principles  which  should  control  all  the  activities  in 
which  young  people  find  themselves. 

There  are  three  distinct  aspects  of  the  problem  of  adolescent 
employment:  The  educational,  economic,  and  social.  Through 
extemsion  of  vocational  training  opportimities,  and  especially  through 
tiu^  provttion  for  prevocational  schools,  which,  when  their  purposes 
are  better  onderatood,  will  become  adf-discovery  schoda,  and  as  such 
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afford  young  people  and  their  teachers  a  most  important  basis  for 
vocational  guidance,  the  schools  are  beginning  to  deal  with  the  first 
of  the  three  aspects  named. 

As  public  labor  offices  grow  in  nimiber,  the  economic  side  of  the 
problem  will  be  given  at  least  a  preliminary  treatment.  This  will  be 
not  more  than  preliminary,  however,  for  a  juvenile  employment 
department  is,  notwithstanding  general  opinion,  a  placement  agency 
only  secondarily.  It  is  in  facing  the  third  or  social  aspect  of  the  entire 
problem  that  we  find  the  basis  for  satisfactory  oi^anization. 

This  proposed  social  basis  for  juvenile  labor  organization  is  intended 
not  80  much  to  protect  the  boy  worker  or  girl  worker  under  18  against 
employers  as  against  themselves.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  boy  who  is  about  to  leave  school  for  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  regards  himself  as  a  worker  who  has  outgrown  the  learner.  Not 
until  disastrous  experience  has  overtaken  many  of  these  children 
do  they  begin  to  realize  how  much  a  learning  attitude  would  have 
meant  in  building  a  career.  A  large  part  of  this  difficulty  is  due 
to  leaving  the  question  of  the  boy's  future  unconsidered  until  school- 
leaving  time. 

As  we  do  things  piecemeal  in  this  country,  we  are  likely  to  find  in  a 
number  of  places  a  vocation  bureau  in  the  schools,  with  perhaps  a 
number  of  vocational  t»*aining  classes;  a  separate  employment  bureau 
of  the  city  or  State  to  which  boys  are  sent  or  drift;  and  perhaps  a 
private  or  semipublic  advisory  body  with  no  real  power,  making 
futile  efforts  to  help  the  troubled  children  with  a  disorganized  machin- 
ery of  service. 

We  need  to  write  into  the  law  establishing  labor  offices  that  a 
juvenile  department  shall  be  managed  by  a  central  executive  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  school  system,  which  committee  shall  be 
made  up  of  school  people,  employers,  social  workers,  and  employees, 
to  advise  as  to  the  school  vocational  guidance  and  training  activities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  manage  the  occupational  research  and  place- 
ment supervision  activities  of  the  labor  bureau  on  the  other.  This 
committee  should  be  empowered,  through  health  officers  and  other 
trained  specialists,  to  study  children;  to  take  thom  out  of  work 
places,  if  need  be;  and  through  scientific  investigations  to  list  occu- 
pations from  the  viewpoint  of  opportunity  as  well  as  their  manifold 
reactions  on  the  worker.  Children  under  16  are  to  be  imder  train- 
ing, part  time  at  least,  until  the  public  is  ready  to  care  for  their  entire 
14  to  16  year  period. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  duties  of  a  juvenile  em- 
ployment agency,  with  its  suggested  two-fold  powers,  namely,  close 
supervision  of  the  vocational  activities  of  the  school  system  and  con- 
trol over  placement  and  its  associated  features,  it  is  clear  that  "  em- 
ployment agency"  is  a  misnomer.    Perhaps  a  better  name  for  such  a 
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body  and  agency  would  be  the  "  vocational  service  bureau."  Service, 
mteUigent,  deliberate,  and  coordinated  with  the  work  of  all  exist- 
ing upbuilding  agencies,  is  indeed  the  main  business  of  an  employ- 
ment office  for  minors.  There  are  problems  connected  with  such 
employment  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public,  and  on  these 
we  have  little  or  no  information.  These  are  the  amount  of  juvenile 
underemployment,  misemployment  and  unemployment;  the  causes 
of  maladjustment  and  how  far  training  and  what  Idnd  of  training  can 
lessen  these  causes;  and  the  specific,  thoroughly  analyzed  require- 
ments of  the  occupations.  To  enlighten  the  public  as  to  these  mat- 
ters and  secure  such  constructive  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  is 
perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  work  which  such  a  service  bureau  can 
do.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  public  enterprise  which  com- 
bines help  to  groping  youth  with  social  planning  will  in  time  have 
laid  foimdations  of  a  service  which  will  safeguard,  strengthen,  equip, 
and  inspire  boys  and  girls  for  their  appropriate  work  to  an  extent 
nowhere  as  yet  to  be  found. 
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Scotch  edocalion  department.    Mem.  om  the  medical  examination  and  supervision 

of  school  children.     Issued  Slst  March ,  1909. 

Circular  433.    Aug.  10, 1910.    Continuation  classscs  and  employment  agencies. 

Standing  committee  on  boy  labour  in  the  Post  office.     London,  Wyman  &  sons, 

1913,    20  p. 

LIST  OF  WOKKS  IN  GEKMAN. 

Albrecht.   Beruiiberatung.   (Sammlung)  Kultur  und  forischritt,  nr.  382-83.   Gautsch 
b.  Leipa^i  F.  Dietrich,  1911. 

8h«wi  ihb  ftdytebBity  of  gnklmiiee  oflkM,  diMot«d  by  properly  instmeted  poraons,  in  contrast 
with  mrvicm  glTeo  by  omploynMnt  •goaolM.  In  tb«  Mme  pubUcmtion  has  appoand:  Fnerth,  Hen- 
cittu.  Pt»  bffm&titl^lt  d«8  wefbllchen  gwchlechts  and  die  berolnirahl  der  maedchea  mit  weg- 
rfllrdtewelbUche. 
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Altenrath  J.  Berufewahl  und  lehrstellenvermittlung.    M.  Gladbach,  Volksverein, 
1911. 

This  treatise  gives  a  very  good  survey  of  the  development  of  the  apprentice  83rstem;  it  treats  of 
the  difficulties  in  unguided  ohoioey  and  regards  organized  guidance  as  the  foundation  of  an  up-to-dat« 
apprenticeship  movement. 

Arbeitsmarkt.    W.  35  (Jahrgang  1910). 

Bechtold ,  F.    Der  volkswirt  als  ratgeber  bei  der  berufswahl .    In  den  Volkswirtschaf t- 
lichen  blaettem,  1911.    N.  11. 

Beitra^e  f  tir  jugendfuersorge.    Nuernberg,  K.  G.  Fischer,  1910.    (JugendfuersoiiRe 
iind  lehrstellenvermittlung.) 

Bericht  tiber  den  kaufmannischen  lehrlingsnachweise  der  handelskammer  in  Bochtim 
f tir  1911.    (Arbeitsmarkt  jahi-gang  15,  seite  425.    Berlin  W.,  Georg  Reimer.     35. 

Bericht  tiber  die  taetigkeit  der  lehrstellenvermittlung  des  staedtischen  arbeit^iamtes 
Stuttgart.    (Arbeitsmarkt  jhrg.  15  S.  537.) 

Report  of  the  apprenticeship  agency  of  the  Stuttgart  labor  oiflce  from  October  1, 1911,  to  July  31, 
1912. 

Die  berufewahl  der  schulentlassenen  jugend.    (Sammlung)  Kultur  und  fortachntt. 
Gautzsch,  bei  Leipzig. 

This  volume  shows  what  callings  pupils  from  the  towns  of  Breslau,  Wiesbaden,  and  Berlin  have 
chosen  on  leaving  school.  The  pupils  not  only  of  the  board  and  intermediate  schools  but  also  of 
higher  educational  institutions  are  recorded. 

Centralisierte  auskunftsetelle  f  tir  frauenberufe. 

Berlin  gives  special  information  to  the  parents  of  girls  who  leave  school,  and  to  all  tbat  demand 
advice  in  these  matters  about  vocational  guidance  of  women,  in  a  special  office. 

Deutflcher  ausschuss  f  tir  technisches  schulwesen.    Berlin,  CharlottenatiaaBe,  85. 

Hahn.    Die  berufewahl  und  koerperliche  anlagen.    Heft  II  des  deutschen  Vereins 
fUr  volkshygiene.    Muenchen  imd  Berlin,  R.  Oldenbouig,  1904. 

The  author  shows  the  relation  of  phsrsique,  etc.,  to  the  vocatioiis.  Vocations  for  the  handicapped 
are  discussed. 

Hampke,  Th.  (Hamburg)  Lehrstellenvermittlung. 

Handbuch  fiir  jugendpflege,  herausgegeben  von  der  deutschen  centralstelle  fOr 
jugendfuersorge.    Langensalza,  Hermann  Beyer  \md  sdhne. 

Jahresbericht  des  verbandes  deutscher  arbeitsnachweise  ftlr  1910  und  1911.     Berlin, 
1912. 

The  apprenticeship  work  of  the  Board  of  workmen  (craftsmen)  at  Breslau  fh>m  October,  1910.  till 
July,  1911.    Arbeitsmarkt  no.  16,  page  86  (8.  88). 

Die  jugendlichen  arbeiter  in  Deutschland .    Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1911 . 

Kaup.    Sozialhygienische    vorschlaege    zur   ertuechtigring    unserer    jugendlichen. 
Berlin,  C.  Heymann,  1911. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  second.  School  medical  inspection,  sopervlskHi,  and  instruc- 
tion are  disoossed.  What  England  and  a  large  number  of  Oennan  cities  have  done  on  this  subject 
is  described.  The  author  pleads  for  the  activity  of  the  school  doctor  not  only  In  behalf  of  pupils  in 
school,  but  also  when  they  have  left  it.  They  ought  to  give  regular  reports  about  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  and  these  should  be  an  essential  help  in  the  question  of  life  work. 

Das  lehrlingswesen  und  die  berufserziehung  des  gewerblichen  nachwuchsee.    Berlin, 
C.  Heymann,  1912. 

A  report  of  the  fifth  conference  of  the  Public  statistical  offioexB,  July  10-20, 1913,  In  Elbeifeld.  Con- 
tains also  discussions.  The  report  is  written  by  Dr.  Altenrath,  of  Berlin.  The  address  of  H.  Wolff, 
of  Halle,  deals  with  vocational  guidance  and  agencies  for  apprenticeship. 

Lehrstellenvermittlimg  imd  arbeitsnachweise  der  handwerkakammem  und  innun- 
gen,  1909,  bearbeitet  vom  deutschen  handwerks-  und  gewerbekammertag. 

Levy-Rothenau,  Josephine.    Die  deutache  frau  im  beruf.    Praktische  ratachlaege  in 
der  berufswahl.    3.  auflage,  Berlin,  W.  Moeeer. 

This  third  edition  gives,  like  the  preceding  one,  a  good  description  of  women's  work.  As  the 
director  of  the  board  of  female  vocations  of  the  Qerman  women's  associations,  the  author  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  secure  practical  data.  This  book  covers  the  range  of  women's  vocational  activities 
and  treata  of  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years.  Besides  the  description  of  the  training  demanded, 
the  length  of  special  instruction,  expenses,  prospects  in  getting  situations,  there  is  a  detailed  state* 
ment  of  the  individual  demands,and  the  mental  and  physical  requirements  for  the  different  vocatiowk 
This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  parents,  women's  guidance  agencies,  the  labor  ofllcee,  agencies  foe 
procuring  apprenticeships,  social  workers,  teachers,  clergymen,  physicians,  guardians,  etc. 
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XttQil  for  the  special  care  of  youth.    Ed.  by  the  Gennan  central  aaBociation  for  the 
ppeml  care  of  youth.     (Dr.  Frida  Duerdng.) 

Coirmrw.— Part  I.    (a)  The  young  people  in  the  country,    (b)  The  yonthM  workmen  In  the 
dun  tod  capitals,    (c)  Tba  metropolitan  girl  of  the  lower  dass.    (d)  The  sons  and  daagbters  of  the 
etiMM.   (e)  The  students  In  the  colleges  and  universities.    (0  The  school  girls  and  grown-up 
daochters  ^  the  v^l-to-do  families. 
Tbe  psydkotogy  of  the  age  of  development:  Its  physiology;  its  hygiene. 

Tbs  young  people  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  state:  (a)  The  minor  in  private  law  (adoption; 
tfai  right  of  gnartlians);  the  care  of  the  orphans  and  professional  guardianship,  (b)  Compulsory  edu- 
aikm.  (c)  Tbe  minor  in  the  penal  law.  (d)  The  yonthful  idler;  the  vagabond,  (e)  The  minor  in 
tte  law  of  trade,    (f )  Service  In  the  army  and  navy,    (g)  The  law  about  unions. 

The  youth  In  economic  life:  (a)  The  youth  as  a  part  of  the  i>opulation;  statistics  of  births,  deaths, 
iwBiirmtton.  (b)  Tbe  young  people  as  a  national  asset;  the  cost  of  degeneration;  the  cost  of  inlant 
DMrtelity.  (c)  The  adolescents  In  working  life;  conditions,  (d)  Vocational  guidance  based  on 
natisties  and  school  reports. 

Training:  (a)  Pedagogy  of  th^  age  of  transition,  (b)  Aims,  principles,  and  problems  of  training 
of  tbe  men  and  women  of  the  higher  classes,    (c)  The  same  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Ptrt  n.  The  special  care  of  youth  and  its  aims:  (a)  Unions  of  youth  and  homes  for  youth.  Ejoun- 
pto— The  union  of  apprentices  and  assistants  of  Hammerbrook.  The  Wartburg  union  of  Frankfort, 
M.  (Jugendpflege).  Special  care  of  the  youth  of  the  Protestant  church  parish,  Kupper,  O.  L.  The 
Obis'  friendly  society,  Rotenburgsart  (Hamburg).  The  Glris*  congregation  and  the  Olrb'  school  for 
farther  instruction  in  Hochnenkuer,  etc.  (b)  Special  care  (Jugendpflege)  for  tbe  youth  in  primary 
and  in  continuation  schools.  Example— The  dubs  of  Berlin  for  the  youth  (Schneidemuhl,  Kiefeld). 
(c)  Special  care  for  youth  in  the  largest  manufactories  (Grohsindustries).  Examines— Special  care 
of  youth  in  dye  factories  (Ft.  Bayer  &  Co.  at  Leverkusen,  near  Mukelheim  on  the  Rhine),  (d)  Spe- 
cial care  for  youth  in  vocational  organizations.  Examples— Adolescents  of  the  German  national 
oBioa  of  the  assistants  of  commerce,  (e)  Other  youth  organisations.  Examples— Special  care  for 
yeoth  at  Obcrrealscbule  in  Mukelheim  and  the  Ruhe  ri\*er.  (0  Special  care  for  youth  in  the  admin- 
btraa^-e  districu  of  the  state.  Example— Special  care  for  the  youth  of  the  town  of  Govlits-GUesia. 
Part  m.  Duties  in  the  special  care  of  youth:  (a)  Religious  and  moral  care  for  youth,  (b)  Cul- 
toe  of  youth;  the  theater  of  youthful  actors  and  for  youth;  good  music  in  boys'  dubs;  visits  to 
BoMums,  etc.  (c)  Scientific  instruction;  special  classes  and  teaching,  (d)  Exercises  in  manual 
ikSL  (e)  Evenini^  for  pleasure,  conversation,  and  other  recreation:  1.  Bodily  exerdsea— Games, 
gymnastics,  sports.  2.  Sports— Rowing,  sailing,  swimming,  rescuing,  cycling,  skating,  winter  sports, 
a.  WaQdng,  military  games,  dancing,  Dalcreze  (Dresden)  exerdses.  (f)  Vocational  guidance— labor 
oiBoes.  (g)  OfDcet  for  apprenticeships. 
iCechler.  Aid  for  apprentices.  Special  publications  of  the  Labor  exchange  maga- 
xine.    Wien,  1911. 

The  amhor  shows  how  the  town  of  Gratz  (Steiermark)  has  carried  out  the  idea  of  Joining  tbe  agency 
«e  training  apprentices  with  the  Labor  exchange. 
IVigiminm  der  gewerbe-  und  handelsschule  fuer  maedchen  in  Caasel. 

This  school  prepares  girls  for  trade,  household  duties,  commerce,  and  for  governess  emunlnations. 
U  places  the  pupOs  who  leave  schooL 
Stziale  praxis.    Berlin,  W.  Duncker  und  Humblot. 

Gives  numerous  papers  on  vocational  guidance.  No.  20  contains  two  essays  on  advising  ado- 
iMceots  (minors)  in  England.  German  title— Abhandhmg  ueber  die  beratung  der  Jugendlichen  bei 
te^  barubwahl  in  England. 
Tmoch.  Dm  gewerbUche  lehrlingswesen  in  Deutschland  eeit  dem  zukrafttreten  dea 
handweriietgeaetzee  vom  26.  JuU  1897,  mit  beeonderer  beruecksichtigung  Badena. 
Fmiburg,  Herdereche  verlagahandlung,  1911. 

la  a  feoenl  sketch  of  apprsntioeBhip  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  cooperatton  in  placement  work,  and 
VMatMBalgoidaoce;  labor  exchange  oITlcers  are  criticised  for  lack  of  personal  relation  to  the  parents 
ifti  yonng  peopto  with  whom  they  come  In  contact. 
^••Iff.    Eltemaprechatunde  und  berufawahl  der  Stadt  Halle  a.  S.     Heft  2  O.  S.  87. 
THaw  papen  show  how  the  town  of  HaUe  provided  consulting  hours  for  parents:  report  on  progress 
li  grvtn.    bi  the  annual  statistical  reports  in  HaUe  details  are  regularly  reported  as  to  the  ap:e,  sex, 
•rtwrtlngi  and  ▼ocatloBal  plans  of  those  who  seek  advice. 
^•^Ittt',  Geitrude.  .  (Charlottensbuig)  Die  beratung  bei  der  berufswahl  mit  besonderer 
berueckHicbtigiing  der  weiblichen  jugend. 
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Advisory  and  placement  schemee,  Edinburgh,  91-113. 
Apprenticeehip,  problem,  119. 
Baking  and  confecUonery,  daases^  Edinburgh,  104. 
Berlin,  motion-picture  shows  as  aids  to  vocational  guidance,  125. 
Bibliography,  133-143. 

Birmingham,  girl  labor,  79;  juvenile  emplo3rment  exchange,  64-65;  school  care  com- 
mittees, 65-69,  72-78. 
Birmingham  education  committee,  word  to  parents  on  juvenile  employment,  82-83. 
Blind-alley  employments,  London,  52-53. 
Board  of  Education,  drcolar  to  local  educational  authorities  regarding  choice  of 

employment  act,  16-19. 
Board  of  Trade  and  juvenile  employment,  12-16;  juvenile  advisory  committee, 

44-45;  special  inquiries,  50-52. 
Board  of  Trade,  (labor  exchanges),  and  juvenile  employment,  22-31,  90-91. 
Boys*  Country  Work  Society,  London,  work,  50. 
Bristol,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  24-26. 
Cambowell,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  report,  56. 
Carpentry  and  joinery,  classes,  Edinburgh,  102-103. 
Child-wel&ure  organizations,  work,  9. 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 
Commerce,  instruction,  Edinburgh,  105-106. 
Continuation  classes,  Edinburgh,  106-110. 
Continuation  schools,  situation  in  Great  Britain,  55. 

Dewsbury,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  27-28;  report  of  factory  surgeon,  114-116. 
Dressmaking,  classes,  Edinburgh,  104-105. 
Dusseldorf ,  Germany,  vocational  aid,  125. 
Edinburgh,  advisory  and  placement  schemes,  91-113. 

Education  (choice  of  employment)  act,  1910,  cooperation  between^  labor  exchanges 
and  local  education  authorities,  20-22;  exercise  of  powers  under,  16-19;  provisions, 
11-12. 
Employment  and  school,  experiments,  127-133. 
Employment  bureau,  director's  statement,  Edinburgh,  110-111. 
Employment  department,  Edinburgh  School  Board,  regulations  and  suggestions, 

112-113. 
Employment  of  children  act  (1903),  provision  as  to  health,  117. 
Engineering,  report  of  sectional  coounittee,  E^dinburgh,  101 . 
England  and  Scotland,  juvenile  advisory  and  placement  work,  11-33. 
England  and  Wales,  labor  exchangee,  12-16. 
Evening  schools,  reorganization,  London,  55;  tendency  to  exclusion  of  children  under 

seventeen,  United  States,  118. 
Factory  and  workshops  act  (1901  and  1907),  duties  of  factory  surgeons,  113. 
Factory  workers,  medical  inspection,  113-117. 
Friends  of  the  poor,  London,  work,  49. 
Germany,  vocational  aid,  120-127. 
Girls,  labor,  Birmingham,  79. 
Glasgow,  child-welfare  activities,  83-91. 
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Gordon,  Mrs,  Ogilvie,  and  child-welfare  work,  83-91 

Halle,  Germany,  vocational  aid,  121, 123-124. 

Health  and  occupations,  59-61. 

Huddersfield,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  28-30. 

Industrial  training  inquiry,  Birmingham,  form  of  questionnaire,  70-72. 

Ireland,  labor  exchanges,  regulations  made  by  board  of  trade,  12-14. 

Juvenile  advisory  committees,  Bristol,  24-26;  Dewsbury,  27-28;  draft  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, 65-56;  Huddersfield,  28-30;  Leeds,  30-31;  London,  24,  44-63;  Nottin^am, 
26;  placement  work,  England  and  Scotland,  11-33;  unique  to  England,  34. 

Juvenile  employment,  circular  to  parents,  Birmingham  education  committee,  82-83; 
Glasgow,  84-91;  regulations  and  special  rules,  board  of  trade,  12-16. 

Juvenile  employment  committee,  Liverpool,  35-43. 

JuvenUe  employment  exchange,  Birming^m,  64-65,  80-81. 

Juvenile  employment  problem,  and  apprenticeship,  119. 

Labor,  increasing  demand  for  low  skill,  119. 

Labor  exchanges,  board  of  trade,  advisory  committees,  22-31 ;  cooperation  with  local 
education  authorities,  20-22;  general  regulations,  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
12-16. 

Labor  exchanges  act  (1909),  12. 

Leeds,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  30-31. 

Leipzig,  Germany,  vocational  guidance,  125. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

Liverpool,  juvenile  employment  committee,  35-43. 

London,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  24,  44-63. 

London  County  Council,  school-leaving  form,  57-58;  system  of  care  committees,  44, 

London  County  Council  on  Health,  and  relation  to  choice  of  occupation,  59-61. 

Marine  Society,  London,  work,  50. 

Medical  inspection  of  factory  workers.  Great  Britain,  113-117. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  London,  woric,  49. 

Molders'  work,  classes,  Edinburgh,  102. 

Motion-picture  shows,  and  vocational  guidance,  125. 

Munich,  Germany,  vocational  aid,  123-126. 

Nottingham,  juvenile  advisory  committee,  26-27. 

Occupational  welfare,  interest  of  schools  in.  United  States,  9. 

Occupations,  Birmingham,  statistics,  80-81;  statistics  of  juvenile  workere,  Edlnbtugh, 
98-100. 

Occupations  and  health,  59-61. 

Plumbing,  classes,  Edinburgh,  102. 

Public  schools,  duty  of,  to  pupils  who  drop  out  of  elementary  grades,  9-10. 

School  and  emplo3rment,  experiments,  127-133. 

School-care  committees,  Birmingham,  65-69,  72-78,  81-83. 

School-leaving  form,  London,  45-48. 

Scotland,  child- welfare  activities,  83-113.    See  also  Edinburgh;  Glasgow. 

Scotland  and  England,  juvenile  advisory  and  placement  work,  11-33. 

Strassbui^,  Germany,  vocational  aid,  125. 

Tinsmi thing,  classes,  Edinburgh,  102. 

United  States,  child- welfare  organizations,  activities,  9;  occupational  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, interest  of  schools,  9, 

Upholstery,  classes,  Edinburgh,  103-104. 

Vocational  guidance,  Germany,  120-127. 

Wales.    See  England  and  Wales. 
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1906. 

tNa  1.  Education  bm  of  lfl06  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commona.  AnnaT.Smith. 
"Na  2.  Oerman  yiews  of  American  edocation,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

William  K.  Hailmann.    lOcts. 
*Mo.  8.  State  sdiod  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  dedsians  relating  to  public  edncation,  Oct.  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1,  IflOd.    Edward  C.  ElHott.    IScts. 

1907. 

fNa  1.  The  continnatton  school  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jones. 

^a  3.  Agricultural  education,  inchiding  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell.   Ifi  cts. 

fNo.  8.  The  atxxiliary  schools  of  Germany.   Six  lectures  by  B.  MaenneL 

fNa  4.  The  ettmlnatlon  of  pupils  firom  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

tNo.1,  On  the  tndnlng  of  persona  to  teadi  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.   Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

•No.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  BibUograptiy  of  education  for  1907.   James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNo.  4.  Mnsio  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.   Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*No  5.  Education  in  Formosa.   Julean  H.  Arnold.   10  cts. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIITAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinffton,  October  20,  191S. 

Sm:  The  interest  in  the  kindergarten  for  young  children  has, 
within  the  last  25  years,  extended  to  all  parts  of  our  country.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  our  cities  and  towns  the  kindergarten  has  become 
recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  public-school  system.  Within 
the  decade  from  1902  to  1912  the  number  of  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  3,244  to  7,557,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  those  reporting  to  this  bureau  increased  from  205,432 
to  353,546,  a  gain  of  133  per  cent  in  the  number  of  kindergartens 
and  of  72  per  cent  in  the  number  of  enrolled  children  reported.  The 
proportion  of  kindergartens  supported  by  public-school  funds  as  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  the  number  of  public  kindergartens  for  1912  being  6,563,  or 
87  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  these 
public  kindergartens  being  301,327,  or  88  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  enrolled  children  reported.  The  total  number  of  kindergarten 
teachers  reported  in  1912  was  8,856. 

A  form  of  education  so  widespread  as  this,  and  enlisting  the  serv- 
ices of  so  many  people,  deserves  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  this  bureau,  and  such  investigation  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
some  time  soon.  In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  that  the  accom- 
panying manuscript,  containing  kindergarten  statistics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  and  the  carefully  prepared  opinions  of  the  large 
number  of  people  whose  experience  makes  their  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject valuable,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  distribution  among  school  officials,  kindergartners,  and  others 
directly  interested  in  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KINDERGARTENS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  survey  of  the  status  of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  for 
the  school  year  1911-12  was  made  with  the  idea  of  gathering  to- 
gether quantitatiye  facts.  The  question-forms,  therefore,  asked 
chiefly  for  returns  in  figures,  and  these  will  be  found  summarized  and 
tabulated  in  the  statistical  section  of  this  bulletin.  Figures  are  sig- 
nificant if  read  back  into  the  setting  from  which  they  were  taken,  and 
interpreted  in  relation  to  their  context ;  they  are  rich  material  to  one 
who  makes  a  rich  use  of  them,  but  void  otherwise.  The  statistics 
given  in  Section  II  should  accordingly  be  read  with  direct  reference 
to  the  material  presented  in  the  other  sections,  particularly  the  opin- 
ions of  superintendents,  primary  supervisors,  and  grade  teachers  in 
different  cities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  numerical  extension  of  public  kinder- 
gartens and  all  other  kinds  of  kindergartens  at  the  close  of  June, 
1912,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1902,  and  published  in  the  Commissioner's 
Report  for  that  year.  These  figures  showed  a  total  of  3,244  kinder- 
gartens, with  an  enrollment  of  205,432  children.  The  census  of  1900 
gave  a  population  of  3,639,583  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age, 
so  that  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  6  were  receiving  kindergarten  training  in  1902.  Ten  years 
of  growth  resulted  in  7,557  kindergartens  with  an  enrollment  of 
353,546  children.  The  census  of  1910  gives  a  population  of  4,150,315 
children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age.  In  1912,  therefore,  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  were  in  kin- 
dergartens. 

This  sort  of  computation,  however,  is  akin  to  standing  a  little 
child  against  the  kitchen  door  and  measuring  liis  height  every  six 
months,  and  letting  him  triumphantly  view  the  new  scratch  which 
shows  how  he  is  "growing.''  But  no  series  of  as<^ending  scratches 
can  record  the  development  of  the  little  child's  mind  and  power. 
The  kitchen-door  measurements  are  obvious  and  tangible,  but  sig- 
nificant only  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  in- 
creasing intelligence  and  power  of  adjustment. 
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In  like  manner,  the  tables  of  statistics  presented  are  not  an  end 
in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  to  use  the  numerical  survey  as  a  point  of  vantage 
from  which  to  carry  on  constructive  work  for  more  kindergartens 
and  better  kindergarten  training  schools,  better  quality  of  teachers, 
and  better  organization  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education. 

That  much  constructive  work  must  be  done  is  a  truism  which  im- 
presses itself  with  increasing  strength  upon  those  who  watch  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  steady  advance  of  kindergartens  and  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  which  is  permeating  the  grades  is  an  element  which 
requires  careful  consideration  and  handling.  The  child  of  kindergar- 
ten age  is  so  young,  so  impressionable,  so  incapable  of  defending 
himself  against  the  faulty  words  and  actions  and  mental  attitudes  of 
teacher,  that  means  must  be  devised  to  eliminate  or  at  least  diminish 
the  number  of  faulty  teachers.  Standards  of  requirements  as  to 
personality  and  academic  and  professional  training  must  be  raised 
and  maintained,  for  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  extension  of  kin- 
dergartens is  good  work  done  by  good  teachers.  Any  other  method 
is  fictitious,  or  has  a  merely  inflated  value. 

City  superintendents,  in  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  make  it  plain  that 
both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  success  of  the  kindergarten  is 
due  to  the  excellence  of  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  a  particular 
training  school  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  maintaining  standards 
which  are  r^arded  as  an  assurance  of  excellent  quality  of  work  on 
the  part  of  its  graduates. 

While  the  question-form  employed  in  conducting  this  survey- 
asked  chiefly  for  numbers,  and  the  replies  came  back  in  terms  of 
numbers,  they  were  freighted  in  many  cases  with  unintended  reve- 
lations. From  the  intended,  as  well  as  from  the  unintended,  re- 
sponses may  be  drawn  several  conclusions  or  at  least  tentative 
inferences.  A  casual  glance  at  the  tables  of  statistics  will  ^how  the 
facts  about  kindergartens  in  so  far  as  those  facts  are  uniform  and 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  columns.  The  location,  the  number 
of  persons  involved  either  as  teachers  or  taught,  the  sums  of  money 
expended,  all  these  items  tell  a  tale  of  conformity  to  certain  prac- 
tices.    They  reveal  the  distribution  of  the  expected  factors. 

It  is  in  the  nonconforming  details  that  the  unexpected  factors 
come  to  light  and  present  variations  in  organization  and  practice. 
These  variations  make  some  real  contributions  to  the  kindergarten 
situation  as  a  whole;  they  testify  to  the  flexibility  of  the  kindergarten 
and  to  the  truth  that,  though  principles  remain  eternally  fixed,  they 
must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  particular  communities 
and  groups  of  cliildren. 
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In  tlie  first  place  the  many  varieties  of  types  of  kindei^artens  are 
noteworthy: 

(a)  Kindergartens  that  are  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

(h)  Kindergartens  in  parochial  schools  (Roman  Catholic  and  Ger- 
man Lutheran). 

(c)  Kindei^artens  supported  partly  by  a  local  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation and  partly  by  the  board  of  education. 

id)  Kindergartens  supported  entirely  by  donations  made  through 
a  local  kindergarten  association. 

(e)  Kindergartens  supported  by  a  church  as  part  of  its  missionary 
activities. 

(/)  Kindei^artens  maintained  as  part  of  social  settlement  schemes. 

(g)  Kindergartens  maintained  by  manufacturers  and  mill  owners 
as  part  of  their  social  welfare  work. 

ih)  Kindergartens  maintained  in  orphanages  and  day  nurseries. 

(i)  Kindergartens  maintained  in  schools  for  physical  defectives, 
for  mental  defectives,  or  subnormal  children. 

(j)  Private  kindergartens  either  as  part  of  a  private  school  or  as  ii 
separate  institution. 

(t)  Kindergartens  in  universities  and  colleges  which  give  courses 
in  science  of  education,  and  in  State  normal  schools.  In  these  kin- 
deigartens,  which  may  be  regarded  as  laboratories,  the  students  in 
training  have  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

In  the  foregoing  classification  may  be  traced  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  kindergartens  in  our  country.  First,  there  were  private 
kindergartens,  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury  for  the  children 
of  well-to-do  people.  Next,  good  men  and  women  began  to  pro- 
vide "charity''  Undergartens  for  the  poor  and  neglected  children; 
churches,  settlements,  kindergarten  associations,  and  mill  owners 
gave  and  continue  to  give  glad  and  generous  support  to  such  kin- 
dergartens. Third,  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten associations,  there  have  evolved  training  schools  for  young 
women,  established  primarily  to  fill  an  immediate  need,  and  continued 
smce  because  they  have  become  their  own  excuse  for  being.  Fourth, 
the  State  legislature  has  been  induced  to  pass  a  bill  making  it  legal 
to  institute  public-school  kindergartens.  Fifth,  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  partially,  then  entirely,  taken  over  the  care  and  education 
of  little  children.  And  sixth,  the  State  and  city  normal  schools  have 
incorporated  the  kindeigarten  training  schools,  making  them  into 
a  regularly  integrated  department. 

Thus  the  path  of  progress  has  been  from  private  philanthropy 
toward  a  broader  sense  of  social  relationships,  which  realizes  that  the 
State  should  be  the  true  nurturing  agency;  that  a  country  like 
America,  in  which  the  ideals  of  democracy  obtain,  should,  of  all 
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countries,  be  the  one  to  provide  for  every  stage  of  education  from 
babyhood  up. 

Thus,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nurturing,  maternal  aspe<*;t  of 
education  is  stressed  in  the  kindergarten,  and  its  flexibility  in  tlie 
direction  of  teaching  after  a  motherly  fashion  is  evidenced  by  its 
adoption  into  day  nurseries,  orphanages,  schools  for  physical  and 
mental  defectives,  etc.  In  other  words,  wherever  a  child  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  he  is  living  a  fraction  of  a  life,  the  kindeigarten  is 
needed  to  supply  some  of  the  missing  portion.  No  wonder  then  that 
mother-hearted  women  are  always  behind  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  and  boards  whose  aim  it  is  to  extend  kindergartens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  aspect  of  kindergarten  education 
is  strongly  accented  in  what  may  be  termed  ''laboratory"  kinder- 
gartens, which  are  maintained  in  connection  with  normal  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  which  the  science  of  education  is 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  child-study  phase  of  psychology  has 
turned  the  attention  of  educators  increasingly  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  opportunities  for  first-hand  experiences  with  children. 
In  '' laboratory"  kindergartens,  students  of  education  may  olmerve 
and  then  do  practice-teaching,  and  thus  learn  how  to  interpret  yniik 
scientific  care  significant  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Between  these  two  well-marked  functions  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion, the  nurturing  and  the  scientific,  the  public  school  kindergarten 
stands  as  a  mediating  element,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  people  the  best  kind  of  nurturing  and  scientific  care, 
to  give  them  the  best  kind  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual 
training.  According  to  the  special  needs  of  the  particular  localities 
in  which  the  kindergartens  are  established,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
one  or  more  of  the  phases  of  the  training.  But  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  current  in  public-school  kindergarten  practice  is  in  the 
direction  of  blending  kindergarten  and  primary-grade  work.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  footnotes  to  the  statistical  tables  makes  it  plain  that 
the  problem  is  a  very  real  one. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  public  school  should  tend 
to  mold  whatever  it  adopts  out  of  life  into  a  uniform  cast.  The 
kindergarten  offers  resistance  to  such  molding,  and  yet  its  supporters 
\viah  it  to  belong  to  the  system  of  public  education,  belong  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  To  preserve  the  distinctive  character  which 
glorifies  the  kindergarten  without  allowing  that  distinotivenees  to 
isolate  it  is  the  difficult  task. 

The  grades  are  conscious  of  the  liberating  influence  which  has 
emanated  from  the  kindergarten ;  at  the  same  time  the  first  grade  par- 
ticularly calls  earnestly  to  the  kindergarten  to  help  make  adjustments 
which  will  do  away  with  the  abrupt  change  the  child  feels  in  passing 
from  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  one  into  the  more  circumscribed 
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surroundings  of  the  other.  Evidence  is  not  wantmg  that  such  ad- 
justments are  in  the  making.  For  instance,  in  some  school  com- 
munities the  number  of  elementary  grades  is  nine  instead  of  the 
customary  eight,  made  so  by  a  subprimary 'class  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work  and  which  admits  children  at 
five  years  of  age.  In  other  communities  the  two  sessions-a-day  prac- 
tice prevails;  in  some  cases  the  same  children  attend  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  having  ''pure"  kindergarten  work  in  the 
morning  and  "beginning''  first-grade  work  in  the  afternoon;  or, 
again,  the  kindergarten  children  are  divided  into  two  groups,  A  and  B ; 
in  the  morning  A  and  B  both  attend  and  have  pure  kindergarten; 
in  the  afternoon  group  B  only  will  return  for  first-grade  work. 

In  some  cities  the  kindergarten  is  arranged  on  a  basis  of  semiannual 
promotions,  and  the  children  spend  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  the 
year  in  kindergarten  and  the  last  term  in  first-grade  preparatory 
woik.  In  some  places  the  age  at  which  the  children  must  leave 
kindergarten  is  fixed  at  6  or  7  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
noticed  that  no  rigid  ruling  is  made,  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
individual  child  being  the  determining  factor  in  his  promotion  from 
kindei^garten  to  first  grade.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  although  there  is 
danger  that  through  misplaced  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  mother  a  child  may  sometimes  be  retained  in  the  kindergarten 
longer  than  is  right  and  wholesome. 

The  increasing  number  of  two-session-a-day  kindergartens  in  city 
pnbKc-school  systems  is  working  many  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  kindergarten  teacher's  time.  Where  a  morning  session  only 
IB  the  rule,  the  teacher  usually-spends  her  afternoon  visiting  the  homes 
of  her  children,  holding  mothers'  meetings,  and  attending  classes  for 
further  study  and  self-improvement.  Her  opportunities  for  widen- 
ing and  enriching  her  experiences  are  plentiful.  Where  the  double- 
session  rule  prevails,  nearly  all  her  time  is  bestowed  directly  on  the 
children,  and  she  is  thus  enabled  to  give  herself  to  twice  as  many 
Httle  people  as  she  could  touch  under  the  former  arrangement,  while 
her  social  and  neighborhood  work  is  given  over  more  and  more  to 
medical  inspectors,  school  nurses,  mothers'  clubs,  and  parent-teacher 
asBoeiations.  It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  how  the  gain  and  loss 
will  balance  up.  One  city  that  has  tried  two  sessions  as  an  experi- 
ment is  returning  to  one  session. 

Those  who  are  watching  the  trend  of  school  practice  can  not  yet 
decide  whether  the  kindergarten  teach^  stands  in  peril  of  losing  just 
that  quality  which  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in  modifying  school 
theory  and  school  practice.  That  quaUty,  not  easily  described,  grows 
out  of  the  motherly,  nurturing  character  of  the  kindergartner's 
work.  It  is  not  "an  artificial  pose  of  motherhood,"  but  a  genuine 
necessary  element  of  the  teaching  relationship,  lacking  which  all 
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t«ftching  becomes  flat^  dull^  inert.  Scientific  it  may  be,  but  it  fails  to 
be  humanized. 

There  are  three  large  organizations  in  the  country  whose  members 
seek  to  preserve  and  extend  the  essential  spirit  of  the  genuine  kin- 
dergarten— the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  National  E^indergarten  Association. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  has  for  20  years  not  only 
guarded  carefully  the  standards  of  good  work,  but  has  advanced  those 
standards  toward  higher  and  still  higher  levels.  The  International 
Kindergarten  Union  endeavors  to  see  to  it  that  the  kindergarten 
training  schools  try  to  interest  an  increasingly  better  type  of  young 
womanhood  in  the  vocation  of  kindergarten  teaching,  on  the  sound 
principle  that  in  the  the  next  period  of  growth  everything  will  de- 
pond  upon  the  character  of  the  young  women  who  go  into  new  locaU- 
ties  and  represent  the  kindergarten;  that  these  kindergartners  must 
be  fair  and  strong,  full  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  of  excellent  scholarship  and  a  clear  idea  of 
their  institutional  obligations.  In  the  successive  conventions  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  the  various  new  phases  of  child 
education  are  brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  the  discussions 
are  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  open-mindedness.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  educational  system  of  Dr.  Montessori  is 
receiving  most  thoughtful  attention  on  the  part  of  this  body  of  edu- 
cators, and  experiments  in  comparing  Froebelian  with  Montessori 
practices  have  been  imdertaken  in  several  quarters.  The  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  ItaUan  system  can  be  dovetailed 
into  the  kindergarten  with  distinct  advantage  to  the  children. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  is  another  organization  which 
U  active  in  fostering  the  growth  of  kindergartens.  In  former  days  the 
kindergarten  teacher  never  rested  until  she  brought  into  being  a 
mothers'  meeting  and  by  this  means  joined  the  hands  of  the  home 
and  the  school.  In  these  latter  days  the  converse  is  taking  place, 
and  the  mothers'  club  or  parent-teacher  association  works  ardently 
for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  often  undertaking  to  support 
one  or  more  in  a  city  until  the  board  of  education  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  to  make  it  part  of  the 
public-school  system.  In  this  and  in  many  other  ways  organized 
motherhood  is  doing  genuinely  creative  educational  work,  and  in  its 
Affiliations  with  kindred  bodies  of  social-welfare  workers  a  mighty 
force  is  generated  that  in  due  course  of  time  will  remove  mountains 
of  ignorance  and  negligence. 

The  National  Kinderg^en  Association  is  the  most  recently  formed 
of  the  three  organizations.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  stimulate  public 
interest  and  activity  so  that  they  will  result  in  adequate  provision 
for  kindergarten  training  for  every  little  child  of  the  Nation.    In 
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other  words,  the  association  is  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  its  existence  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
New  lines  of  extension  have  been  undertaken  which  are  leading 
directly  not  merely  to  more  kindergartens,  but  also  to  more  effi- 
cient ^ndergaitens. 

The  National  Kindergarten  Association  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  conducting  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  Miss 
Myra  M.  Winchester,  educational  director  of  the  association,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Locke,  corresponding  secretary,  have  been  appointed 
special  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Miss  Winchester 
is  in  charge  of  the  office  in  Washington  and  Miss  Locke  cooperates 
from  the  office  of  the  association  in  New  York. 
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Nvmber  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergartens  per  thousand  of  the  population  between 
4  and  6  years  of  age  in  1912. 

1.  N€fw  Jcr3ey~278. 

2.  Dfatrlct  of  Colmnbi^-225. 

3.NewYork~a34.  ?.J 

4.  WiaeonriP— 234. 
&.  Conneoacot— 221. 
t,  Rhode  Mand— 218. 


7.  Michlgan~197.  ^  ^  ^ 

S.  Color»do~164. 


9.  MaaaadinaBtts— 132.  ^3 

ig  Utob—132. 

11.  OaUiDmlar-12Q. 

12.  MfaaoQrf— 109. 
U.  Nebraal»-106. 


li.  MIniWBPta— 97. 


IS.  Ohio~g9. 


le.  Iiidlaiia>-88. 


17.  Iowa— 78. 


18.  New  Httnil)ghir»-"4i6. 

19.  y«vadar-83. 

aOi  PcnngylvaiUa— 55. 
at.  Mmtae— gg 
22.  LoQteiMift— 45. 
21.  Ariaona— 40. 

24.  MMTland— 39. 
25.miD0b-37. 

25.  D€towar»-^ 

27.  KentD<dgr— 35. 

28.  Vermont— 33. 

29.  Oldahoma-31. 
».  Florfcto-aS. 

81.  0€ond^-a4. 

82.  South  Dftkote-21. 
88.  KaiMa>-19. 

84.  South  CaroUiMH-ll. 

85.  Alabama-is. 

88.  Wyomlnie— 17. 
87.  TcnnMsec  16. 
».  TexaB-16. 

89.  Vindnia-15. 

4D.  WaBhiiigtoi^-14. 

41.  Idah<H-13. 

42.  Misri8siPPt-12. 

43.  ygw  Mezioo-12. 
4^Narth  Dakota— 10. 
fe  Montana-  8. 

48.  North  Carolina-7. 
£.  Arkanaaa— 3. 

48.  Oregon— 2. 

49.  W«tVlrginJa-L 


16866^—14 2 
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Tablb  l.—Summary  of  statMtieB  of  public  kindergartens  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1912,^ 


states. 

Cities 
having 
public 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
children 
enrolled. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

United  States 

867 

6,563 

301,327 

180,560 

7,391 

North  Atlantic  Division         

311 
454 
21 
32 
40 

0 
0 

si 

6 
32 
111 

87 
17 

27 
22 
24 
110 
113 
37 

3 

1 

35 

14 

1 
2 
1 
3 

3,106 

2,780 

146 

216 

313 

20 

30 

13 

345 

.  03 

224 

1,420 

542 

412 

374 
137 
450 
610 
505 
218 
205 
202 
3 
4 
133 
30 

1 

23 
72 

18 

156,008 

108,187 

7,365 

10,406 

10,371 

1,340 

1,086 

404 

17,726 

4,555 

8,161 

-18,680 

^,064 

14,874 

16,260 
6,041 
4,655 

22,607 

22,<)16 
7,851 
7,113 

13,872 

92 

104 

5,448 

1.040 

40 
1,282 
3,435 

834 

01,010 

60,118 

4,568 

6,237 

0,627 

863 

776 

200 

11,115 

2,306 

5,873 

40,677 

17,740 

11,361 

11,160 
3,704 
3,442 
13,061 
13,840 
6,003 
5,021 
7,268 
72 
80 

770 

24 

712 

2,131 

531 

3,568 

North  Central  Division 

2,851 

South  Atlantic  Division 

260 

South  Central  Division \... 

278 

Weston  Division 

444 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

50 

New  HampAire 

48 

Vermont 

10 

-^^assachiwetts 

564 

Rhode  Islands                   

«S 

Connecticut 

260 

—  New  York     

1,4S4 

New  Jersey 

S28 

Pennsylvania 

406 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

392 

Indiana. 

145 

Illinois 

306 

—Michigan 

545 

Wisconsin 

465 

Minnesota 

lOS 

Iowa 

100 

Missouri 

340 

North  Dakota 

3 

South  Dakota 

4 

Nebraska 

137 

Kansas          , 

27 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

47 
137 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

25 

North  Carolina 

2 

\ 

5 

5 
1 

4 
7 
6 
3 
1 
5 

1 

\ 

1 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 

6 

1 

10 
6 

55 
3 

27 
13 
45 
13 
1 
50 

6 
5 

80 
2 
4 

33 
3 
2 

20 

428 
60 
001 
385 

3,287 
196 

1,015 
534 

2,780 
577 
62 

2,036 

130 
172 
5,242 
30 
288 
1,001 
180 
05 
414 

196 
45 
654 
273 

1,703 

'l65 

686 

400 

1,300 

323 

55 

1,407 

05 
126 
2,575 
24 
121 
1,220 
104 
50 
212 

12 

South  Oaroli»^ . .           - -  - 

1 

Oeorgia 

»7 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuchy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MississippL 

I<ouisii\iift , - - 

10 

65 
4 

36 

14 

105 

Texas 

13 

Arkansas 

1 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

C-olorado     

40 

6 
6 

87 

New  Me\  ioo  .              

1 

Arizona 

6 

Utah 

40 

Nevada 

Idaho        

4 
2 

Washington   .                 

9 

California.^!!! !!.!].".""]!.. !!...!..! 

•  « 

140 

10,010 

5,001 

284 

I  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  investigation  committee  of  the  IntemationAl  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  for  her  kind  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  furnishing  lists  of  cities  In 
whfoh  kindergartens  were  found  during  the  two  years'  survey  made  by  that  committee.  It  has  that  bean 
possible  to  make  comparisons  which  bring  out  mteresting  points  In  both  the  surveys. 
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TiBLK  2. — Summary  of  st4iH8t%C8  of  kindergartens  other  than  public  for  year  ended 

June  SO,  1912. 


states. 

Cities 
having 
kinder- 
gartens 
other 
than 
public. 

Number 

of 
Wnder- 
gartens. 

Number 

of 
children 
enrolled. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

United  States 

412 

994 

52,219 

31,460 

1,466 

North  Atlantic  Divteion 

101 
52 
56 
35 

436 
268 
122 
99 
69 

22,919 
16,037 
5,818 
4,056 
3,391 

14,343 
8,877 
3,664 
2,615 
1,961 

628 

Xorth  Central  Division 

368 

South  Atlantic  Division 

199 

South  Central  Division 

128 

88 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

0 

4 

2 

29 

8 

16 

37 

96 

40 

15 
7 
15 
11 
11 
4 
7 
0 
3 
3 
5 
11 

1 
5 
1 
5 
3 
8 
11 
15 
3 

6 
7 
9 
8 
3 
14 
4 
5 

1 

7 

4 

3 

41 

10 

48 

196 

44 

81 

41 
47 
74 
17 
14 
10 
10 
31 
5 
3 
5 
11 

9 
15 
6 
9 
3 
9 
24 
37 
10 

8 
17 
11 
13 

7 
32 

6 

5 

1 

247 
152 
108 

1,485 
420 

2.396 
13,472 

1,348 

3,292 

2,157 

4,191 

4,182 

1,116 

623 

766 

400 

1,532 

171 

379 

136 

384 

277 
935 
206 
540 
101 
301 
1,161 
1,774 
521 

224 

693 
602 
467 
447 
1,145 
207 
181 

15 

131 

122 

47 

1,080 

324 
1,836 
7,718 

958 
2,127 

1,551 
1,626 
2,317 
764 
366 
435 
271 
891 
129 
175 
106 
246 

193 
590 
125 
358 
68 
211 
758 
1,172 
189 

141 
489 
354 
334 
214 
837 
116 
130 

13 

12 

^i^iw  Hampfihini. . ,          

0 

Vermont... 

5 

""■^  Munrhnietts .  ^              

51 

lUiHATM^nd 

18 

Connecticut 

87 

•*  New  York- 

356 

New  Jersey 

51 

96 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

56 

TTMl1%nA. 

55 

ntirw^ 

106 

^  Minhif^f^ 

27 

15 

Mhnmota 

17 

Iowa 

12 

in«r>^iH  

45 

8 

tkvth  Dakota , . . ,  r 

8 

Nebcaska 

8 

Kanmn 

13 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

12 

Ifaryland         

28 

District  of  Colombia 

10 

Virgin^ 

23 

West  Virginia 

4 

N4vnli  Cnrolip*^  , 

14 

South  Camltna 

83 

Georgia, 

54 

Florida 

21 

Boath  Omtral  Division: 

K«nt\K-ky  x  ... 

0 

TtfifirMvpm ,  ,  , , , 

21 

18 

MtasisaiDDi    

16 

rssKf ....--...-...--...-.- 

11 

Texas 

42 

ArWtijHM...              

6 

<^klahoma 

5 

Western  Divisiaa: 

Mootana. 

1 

W  rominff 

cot^* ::: : ... 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
4 
11 

3 
4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
9 
4 
39 

81 
149 

65 
214 

35 

93 
320 

84 
2,335 

53 
125 

54 
133 

28 

69 
168 

65 
1,253 

3 

New  Mexico 

4 

Arixona                

2 

Utah 

5 

Nevada 

1 

Tdftho 

3 

WashinctoQ 

10 

Onmn         

4 

Csliiornia.* 

55 

^  \. 


St.ii.       -Viimlur  of  ,-;„r,i'  "'"    ''""•'-    U,. 
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18  KINDERGARTENS  IN    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Table  3. — Cities  having  a  supervisor  of  public  kindergartens — Salary. 


CitSos  and  States. 


Birmingham,  Ala 

MobUc,Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Pomona,  Cal 

8acramento,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Xe\%'  n..    .:i,C^mn 

South  MuiH'hester,  Conn . 

Stamford,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  r 

Columbus,  tJa , 

Columbia,  111 

I*a  Grange,  111 

Moline,ni 

Peoria,  m.„. 

Conver^ie.  Ind 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Michigan  Citv,  Iml., 
Shelbyville,  Ind 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Mason  City,  lowii  — 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Neodcsha,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Fitchburg.Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Muss 

Detroit^  Mich 

Grand  Rppids,  Mic'h. 

Iron  wood,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Musk(^on,  Mich 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Chishohn,  Mi'i'V     ... 


Salary. 


$1,3S0 

600 

2,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

•    1,000 

1,600 

800 

1,500 

1,100 

750 

940 

1,750 

500 

1,250 

950 

810 

1,900 

» 1,000 

1,800 

11,800 

720 

586 

693 

1,450 

850 

697 

540 

765 

6iX) 

1,100 

2,400 

675 

1,860 

1,350 

800 

1,000 

»2,700 

1,300 

2,100 

1,300 

650 

900 

900 

«  1,200 

800 


Cities  and  States. 


Eveleth,  Minn 

Gilbert,  Mmn 

Minneapolis,  Minn .... 

Natchez,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.'  Louis.  Mo 

Omaha  Nebr 

South  Omaha,  Nebr  . . 

Concord,  N.H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

AtlanticCity.  N.  J.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Jc— vrftr,N   T 

K> ,..;..  ,,':..  J 

Nru^.rkVN.  J 

Ptrth  Anibov,  N.  J... 

RiKhcrford,  N.  J 

Tn'iton,  N.  J.. 

AltKiny,N.  Y 

Bnn;ilo,N.Y 

Ot.vorsvUlc.N.  Y 

Ithnc:i,N.  Y 

N*'w  l»at7.,N.  Y 

N.nv  York   N.  V 

Sclionecladv,  N.  Y 

Svr:iciisp,  >3.  Y 

fiMV,N.  Y 

ntira,  N.  Y 

Yunkcrs^N.  Y 

Cinrinnati,  Ohio 

Cl<' vehmd,  Ohio 

D  ivtcin,  Ohio 

M;iii.saeId,Ohlo 

Sjinnyfield,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 

Guthrie.  Okla! 

Pliihulelphia,  Pa 

Piii4)urgh,  Pa 

Srraiiton,  Pa 

Pr>>\'iilence,  U.  1 . . .  ... 

Knoxville,  Tcnn 

Forth  Worth,  Te\ 

S;.lt  Lake  Citv,  Utah.. 

Ri'  huiondj  Ya 

An*if,M»,  Wis 

Krnosha,  Wis 


Salary. 


1860 

1,100 

•  2,200 

*676 

1,600 

2,860 

1,660 

903 

700 

700 

11.600 

>  1,800 
»  2,500 
1 1,700 

2,aoo 

710 
1,000 
1.350 
1,000 
1.600 

675 
il,OUO 

>  1,000 
3,500 
1,400 
1,360 

000 

750 

1.240 

1,800 

12,640 

1,200 

450 

900 

1,000 

675 

2,500 

2,500 

1. 000 

i,noo 

TOO 

M.OOO 

»2,2fiO 

> 2.000 

676 

845 

775 


•  Supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

'  Principal  of  kindergarten  department  in  normal  school. 

Table  4. — Kindergartens  {other  than  public)  hamng  a  supervisor 


*  Also  assistant  superintendent 

*  Also  director  of  one  kindergarten. 


City  and  SUte. 


Name  of  kindergarten  (or  supporting  body). 


Salary. 


Huntsyille,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

LaGranee,  Ga 

Savannah.  Ga 

Cliicago,  111 

Riverside,  111 

Muncie,  Ind 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Reading,  Pa 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Dallas.  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

MUwaukee.Wis.... 


Huntsville  Kindergarten  Association 

Neighborhood  Settlement 

Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association 

Sheltering  Arms  Association 

Free  Kindergarten  Association* 

Mill  Owners — P.  E.  Church 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Armour  Institute 

Kindergarten  Extension  Association 

Muncie  Free  Kindergarten  Asso<Mation 

Saginaw  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society 

Children 's  Aid  Society 

New  York  Kindergarten  Association 

St.  Bartholomews 

Cleveland  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Association 

Reading  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Method ist  Trahiing  School 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Houston  Kindergarten  Assoi'lation 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Association 

Norfolk  Kindergarten  Association _ 

Milwaukee  Misaon  Kindergarten  and  Neighborhood  Association . 


1810 

0) 

1,200 

600 

780 

1.000 

1,:h)0 

$10 

540 

1,800 

(MO 

2,  WO 

1.250 

1,500 

585 

730 

8SS 

WO 

590 

1.000 

1,000 


>  Super\'isor  supervises  public  school  kindergartens  and  training  school  kindergartens.    >  Senrloet  glTen. 
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List  of  kindergartens  for  which  no  statistical  data  are  availabUJ 


States  and  cUies. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

States  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

AlalMuna: 

Birmingham... 

Bessemer 

Do 

Ensley  Wesley  House. 
Miss  Adam's  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Brun's  Kindergarten. 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Miss  AUce  Stewart's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Central  High  Kindergarten. 

Angelus  Vista  SchooL 

Chinese  Kindergarten. 

Misses  Jane's  Kindergarten. 

Dennison  Street  Settlement 
Kindergarten. 

Good  WiU  Free  Kindergarten. 

Key  Route  Inn  Kindergarten. 

Orphans'  Home  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Plymouth  Church  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Misa  Ruth  Seeley's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Emanuel  Kindergarten  So- 
ciety (2  kindergartens;. 

Occidental  Free  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Plxley  Memorial  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 

CaUfomia  Fruit  Canner's  As- 
sociation Kindergarten. 

Belle  Lennox  Nursery. 
Froebel  Montcssori  School. 
Miss  Anna  Woolcut's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Sacred  Heart  Orphanaso. 
Woodcroft  School. 

North  Street  Kindergarten. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles. 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Page's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Carter's  Kindergarten. 

Home  for  Friendless  and  Des- 
titute Children. 

Nelghl>orhoo<l  Hou.se. 

Lucy  Webb  Hayes  Kinder- 
garten. 

Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings. 

Miss  Adele  Jocabi's  Kinder 
garten. 

Si.  Augustine  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 

Gate  aty  Free  Kindergarten. 

Normal  School  Kindergarten. 

West  End  Kindergarten. 

Appleion  Church  liome  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Agnes  Lyon's  Kinder- 
garton. 

Miss  LUy  Flanagan's  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  John'.s  Orphanage. 

Angel  Guardian  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

.Kvondale  Kindergarten. 

Francis  E.  Clark  Settlement. 

Forty-first  Street  Prcs.Ch.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Gad's  Hill  Settlement. 

Grace  Church. 

niinois—Contd. 
Chicago 

Do 

Lillian   White  Graiu*s  Kin- 
dergarten. 
HuU  House. 

Sheffield 

Do 

Miss  Mary  Otterson's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Park  No.  1  and  No.  2  Kinder- 

Arkansas: 
Okolona 

Do 

Texarkana 

Do 

gartens. 

California: 

Do 

Mrs.  Frederiea  Root's  Kinder- 

lios Angeles 

Do 

Do 

garten. 
St.  Paul's  Kindergarten. 

Do    * 

Do 

Stevan's  School  for  Girls. 

Oakland 

Do 

Umtarian  Church  Kindersar- 

ten. 
Wilson  Avenue  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Daggett  Kindergarten. 
Leclair  Kinderiguten. 
First  Methodist  Church  Kin- 

Do  

Do 

Decatur 
Edwards^iile'.; 
Elgin 

Do..., 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Godfrey 

Harvey 

Hoyleton 

Joliet 

dergarten. 
Miss^dlth  ChrisUer*s   Kin- 

San  Francisco.. 
Do 

MimRb^  Coates'8  Kinder- 

''Beverly  Farm"  Home  and 
School    for    Nerroos    and 
Backward  Children. 

Do 

Santa  Rosa 

Colorado: 

Miss  Mabel  Lewis's  Kinder^ 

garten. 
Evangelical  Orphanage. 
Misii    Dorothy    llenderwrn's 

Kindergarten. 

Denver 

Lake  Bluff 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Paxton 

Do 

Methodist'  Deaconess  Orpban- 

Do 

age  and   Epworth  Chordh 
Home. 
Miss  Myrtle  MoGinnis's  Kin- 

Paeblo  

Do 

dergarten. 

Connecticut: 
Hartford 

SUle  School  and  Colony. 
Miss  Merrie  MiU's  Kindergar- 
ten. 
Cheerfol  Home. 

Lake%iUe 

QuincT 

New  Haven.... 
Springfield 

Waterbury 

Windsor 

Springfield 

Urbana 

Indiana: 

Braril 

Lavina  Beach  MissioB    Kln- 

decearten. 
Cunningham      Children's 

Home. 

Private  Kindergarten. 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.... 

Indianapolis 

South  B^d.... 
Do 

Ketcham  Kindergarten. 
Laurel  Kindergarten. 
St.  Joseph  County   dissocia- 
tion Kindergarten. 
The  Rose  Orphan  Asylum. 

Dist.  Columbia: 

Washington 

Do 

Terre  Haute.... 
Iowa: 

Belolt 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  Orphans'  Home. 

Soldien'  Orphans'  Home. 

Miss  Jane  Green's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Miss  Gladys  Johnson ':t  Kinder- 
garten. 

Fellowship  House  Kinder- 
garten. 

Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. 

WiohiU  Children's  Horn*. 

State  Home  for  Feebks 
Minded. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brown's  Ka>> 
dergarten. 

Do 

Davenport 

Siou.\City 

Kansas: 

Enterprise 

Kansas  City.... 

Leavenworth  .. 

Wichita 

Winfield 

Kentucky: 

Louisvillo 

Do 

Florida: 

Jackson  \ille 

St.  Augustine.. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Macon 

Savannah 

Illinois: 

BcUeviUe 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans... 
Maine: 

Gardiner ... 

Portland 

West  Pownal . . 

Jewish  Orphans*  Homo. 

Do 

House  of  the  Good  SVphAnA 

Do 

Miss  Marlon  P.  Danas  Kio- 

Do 

durgartan. 
Maine    School    tor    T^l^ 

Do 

Minded. 

>  See  also  list  on  p.  89. 
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LiMt  of  kindergartens  for  which  no  statistical  data  are  available. — Continued. 


Sutm  and  citJns. 


tfarrhind: 

BalUraore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

rnmltridRo 

8«U^bury 

Uass'ichii5PttH: 
Ikwton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

FiUIUivw 

Falmouth 

Hudson 

Ipswich 

Do 

Leombistfir 

Lexington 

Lynn 

kfllroM 

MUford 

NatJck 

N.  Attipboro... 
I'awuicket 

WatolWd 

Wa\'«riy 

Worc««U*r 

Wrrnitham 

MJ(hi)»n: 

(oldwattf 

iVtroH 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l»o 

l>o 

r.tAnd  Rapids. . 

Do 

Do 

liinr«^ita: 

Kuriliault 

Mbinoapoll* 

MiMKainpi: 

Jackvin 

Alli»n 

ra|«(Ur4rdcaii 

KKnKMCHv  ... 

l>o 

Do 


Kame  of  khidnrKarten. 


Egenton  Home. 
Hampden  Free  Kindergarten.  ' 
Home  of  the  Friendless. 
Light    Street    Free    Kinder-  i 

mrton,  Nursery, and  Child's  I 

Hospital. 
Mrs.  Handby's  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Humphrey's 

Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Copely-OfMoe's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Emanuel  House. 

Guild  of  8t.  Elizabeth. 

Home  for  Destitute  CathoUc 
Cbfldren. 

New  England  Homo  for  Little 
Wanderers. 

Roxbury  Neigborhood 
House. 

South  End  House. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage. 

Martha  Hall  Ktaidergarten. 

Miss  Laura  Brigham's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mrs.  Robert  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mfes  Fannie  L.  Flint's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Conoegational  Kindergarten. 

Lynhohn  Bv  the  Sea. 

Miss  FrancB  Lowdon's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Froebel  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Haven's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mbs  Rjrder's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  llarfetU  King's  Kindor- 

M^T^aco  White's  Kinder-  ! 

gart«*n.  ! 

Massachusetts   School    for  \ 

Feeblo-Minded.  I 

Orphanage  of  Our  Lady  of 

Wrentham  State  Normal.         i 

Mk^higan  SUte  Tublk*  Schools.  I 

MissFlorence  M.  Clark's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Detroit  Industrial  School  and 
Free  Khtdergarten. 

Detroit  University  School. 

East  Side  Sett  lemon  t  Asso- 
ciation Kindergarten. 

Italian- American  Institute.       < 

Jefferson  Avenue  Kindergar- 
ten. I 

D.    A.    Blodgett    Homo    for  i| 
Children. 

Grace  ( hurch  Parish  Fn-e 
Kindergarten. 

Bocred  Heart  Academy.  | 

Minnesota  School  for  Fooblo- 
Minded  and  Kpi1optk^ 

Waslibum  Memorial  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Miivissippi  Baptist  Orphan- 
agt. 

Clierry  Street  Bapti5t  Khidor- 

garton. 
Sute  Normal  School  Kinder- 

eiten. 
Barston's  Kindergarten. 
Mi»  llk*btird's  Ktnder^rtnn. 
SiMcrsof  Zion. 


States  and  cities. 


Missouri— Contd. 
Kansas  City  . 

St.  Louis 


Do. 
Do. 


Warren  ton  . 


Montana: 
Boulder. , 


Nebraska: 
Beatrteo. 


Lincoln . 


York. 


New  Hampsliire: 
Dover 


l4iconia 

Manchester . . 

New  Jersey: 

Elixabeth.... 
Englewood. . . 


Hackensick... 
Jersey  City 


Montclair 

Newark 

Tarsippany .... 


Taterson . 

Do 

Skillman. 

Trenton... 

New  York: 
Albany. .. 
Albion... 


Namo  of  khidcrgarten. 


Auburn. 


Bath 

BlauN-elt. 


Brookljn:! . 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Buffalo.. 

Do 

Hudson.. 

Iroquois . 


Miss  Francis  Scott's  Kinder- 
garten. 

German  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home. 

Misskm  Free  School,  Chiurch 
of  the  Messiah. 

Central  Wesleyan  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Montana  Training  School  for 
Backward  Children. 

Institution  for  Feeble-Miuded 
Youth. 

Congregational  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mothers'  Jewels  Home. 

Miss  Ruth  Dearborn's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

New  Hampshire  School  for 
Feeble-Mmded. 

Mrs.  Mooro's  Kindergarten. 

Egenolf  Dav  Nurser>'. 

Daisy  Field's  Home  and  Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs.  Rk^hards's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Lewis's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Doubleday's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Newark  Orphans'  Home. 

Morris  County  Qiildren's 
Homo. 

Miss  Jennie  Hover's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mbs  Margaret  Hoxsey's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Now  Jersey  State  Village  for 
Epileptics. 

Miss  Besskj  Van  Syckle. 

Orphan  Asylum. 

Mrs.  Robert  Moore's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Marion  Tripp's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Davenport  Home. 

Asylum  of  Sisters  of  St.  Dt»mi- 
nkr. 

Angel  Guardian  House. 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Homo. 

First  Hebrew  Day  Nursery 
and  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. 

Katharine  Tilney  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Messiah  Lutlieran  Kindergar- 

tGU. 

Methodist  Episcopal  aiiurh 
Kindcrgartf  n. 

Nostrand  Avenue  Methodist 
Kpisconal. 

Orphan  Asylum  Society. 

Park  Ax'onue  Branch  Congre- 
gational. 

M^  M.  T.  Purdy's  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  John's  Home. 

St.  Mark's  Protostant  K pis- 
copal. 

Strong  Phco  Baptist  Cliurch. 

Buffalo  ()rj)lian  Asylum. 

Fitch  (YA^ho. 

Orphan  and  Relief  Associa- 
tion Kindergartnn. 

Thomas  Indian  Shool. 
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List  of  kindergartens  for  which  no  statistical  data  are  availahle. — Continued. 


States  and  citiBs. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

States  and  citiBS. 

Name  of  kfndergartan. 

New  York-Contd. 
Long  Island 

(Garden  City) 
Long  Island 

(Kings  Park.) 
Matteawan 

House  of  Bt.  GOes. 

Howard  Orphanage  Indus- 
Uial  Homo. 

Miss  Amy  DuBois's  Kind«r- 
garten. 

St.  Agatha  Home. 

Ascenston  Memorial  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church. 

Barnard  School. 

Bethany  Congregational 
Churcii. 

B  loomingdale  G uild . 

B'nai  Jeshunim  Congrega- 
tion. 

Bohemian  Kindergarten. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

Catharme  Mission. 

Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Chapin's  Kindergarten. 

Church  of  the  People. 

(Colored  Orphan  Asylum. 

£.  and  M.  Davidsburg  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Educational  Alliance  Associa- 
tion. 

Friendship  Neighborhood 
House. 

Grace  Church  Day  Nursery. 

Halsey  Day  Nursery. 

Hamilton  House. 

Hawthorne  School. 

Hebrew  Infant  Asylum. 

Hope  Day  Nursery. 

Jenny  Hunter  Training 
School. 

Intercession  Chapel  Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Italian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss  Jacobi's  School. 

Misses  Johnston's  School. 

Little  Mother's  Day  Nurseries 
(3  kindergartens). 

Madison  Avenue  Reformed. 

Si.  Agnes  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Aujriiiitino  Protestant 
Episcopal. 

St.  Chrysostom's  Protestant 
EpLsconal. 

St.  jost'im's  Orphan  Asylum. 

School  of  Mothercraft. 

Miss  Mary  Schoonmaker's 
Kindergarten. 

Scotch  Preshytaian  Kinder- 
garten. 

Scudder  School  for  Girls. 

Virginia  Day  Nursery. 

Warren  Goddard  House. 

Washington  Hoighta  Day 
Nursery. 

West  Side  Day  Nursery. 

Oswego  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mount  Florence  Sihool. 

New  Yorkt^ilv  Children's 
Hospital  and  School. 

Rochester  Orphan  Asylum. 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum. 

Miss  Copeland's  School. 

Miss   Anna  A.   Mcrrlam's 

School. 
Onondaga  Orphans'  Home. 
St.  Vincent's  Asylum. 
Troy  Onihans'  Home. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Kindergarten. 
St.  Joseph's  Infants'  Home. 
Noble  Sihool. 

North  Carolina: 
AsheviUe 

Ohk): 

Cleveland 

Crolumbus 

Do 

Miss  Lizzie  Steven's  Kin 
garten. 

Christ  Church  KindergErt 
Hungarian  Kindergarten. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Inni8*8  Kindei 

Nanuot 

New  York 

Do 

ten. 
Institution  for  Feeble-Min 

Do 

Do 

Lancaster 

Marfotta 

Troy 

Miss  Arabel  Wright's  Kin 

garten. 
Mks  Rhea  Hill's  Kindei 

Do 

ten. 
Miss  Margaret  Goigar's   1 

Do 

Oklahoma: 

Chickasha 

Pennsylvania: 

I         Ambridge 

Archbald 

i         Beaver 

dergarten. 

Do 

Miss  Lottie  Harris's  Kin 

Do 

garten. 

Do 

Do 

Ambridge  Kindergarten. 

Do      ..   .   . 

Daisy  Memorial    Kind«i 

Do 

ten. 

Do 

Free  Kindergarten. 
Y.M.C.  A.  Kindergarten 
The  Hazel  House  Kindei 
ten. 

Do 

Berwick 

Braddock 

Harrisburg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Miss  Mary  Cresswell's  Kin 

garten. 
Pme  Street  Presbyter 

Do... 

1         Lansdowne 

1         Lebanon 

1         Polk 

Church  Kindergarten, 

Do 

Brookwood  School  for  N 

Do.  . 

ousand  Backward  Child 

Do 

Miss  Joyce  Light's  Kin 

Do.  ... 

Western  Pennsylvania  8 

Do 

Do 

I         Reading 

1         Renovo 

i         Scranton 

,         Spring  City .... 

}         Steelton 

,         Warren 

!  South  Carolina: 
i         Abbeville 

1        C:k>lumbia 

,         Greenville 

1  Tenessee: 

1         Bristol 

Institution  for  Feeble-M 

Do 

ed. 
Miss  Moyor's  Kindergarte 

Do 

Miss  Margaret  Green's   J 

dergarten. 
Miss  Gertrude  Coarsen 's  1 
^1  Kindergarten. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  £ 

Do 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Institution  for  Feeble-M 
ed. 
Miss  Edith  D.  Young's  1 

Do...   . 

dergarten. 

Do 

Miss    Blanch    E.    Jacks 

Do 

Kindergarten. 

Do 

Miss  Julia  P.  WUey's   1 
dergarten. 

Do 

Columbia  Free  Klndergar 

Do 

Female  College. 

Do...   . 

Mrs.   Sam  Carter   Wadd 

Do... 

I         Murfrccsboro. . . 
1         NashvUlo 

1                Do 

Kindergarten. 
Bristol-Nelson  School. 

Do 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Binns's  Kin 

Do 

garten. 
Mus  LuciUo  Manning's  1 

Do 

Do 

1  Texas: 

'          Belton 

dergarten. 

Oswogo 

PeekskilL 

Randall's  Is- 
land. 

Miss  Van  Dorcn's  Kindi*i 

Bonham 

Dallas 

ton. 
Bonham  Free  Klndergar  I 
Pn^byterian     Mission 

Rochester 

Do 

Saratoga 

Sprinps. 
Schenectady. . . 

Fort  Worth.... 

Galveston 

Paris 

dergarten. 
Miss   Grace  Mylcs's  Kin 

Kartell. 
Waller     Colquitt     Mem< 

HospiUil. 
Mibs  Madge  Seckol's  Kin 

Syrao!is(* 

Do 

Troy 

Utica... .*.... 

Do 

White  Plains... 

San  Antonio . . . 

Sulphur 
Springs. 
Vermont: 

Rutland 

car  ton . 
Miss  Edith  Oholson's  Kin 

gartt^. 
Mbs  KUa  Ash<rofl'»  Kin 

garten. 

Church  Strt*ot  Kindergart 
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List  of  kindergartens  for  which  no  statistical  data  are  available. — Continued. 


Statas  and  cOios. 

States  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

'Washington: 

Aberdeen 

Chrtialfc 

Medical  LAke. . 

S«Attle 

W.  J.  Patterson  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Cooke's  Kindergarten. 

State  Institution  tor  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Miss  Daniel's  Kindergarten. 

Day  Nursery  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Emma  Moctin's  Kinder- 
garten. 

University  Kindergarten. 

Miss  L.  C.  Barrett's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mtas  Zula  BeUiel's  Kindergar- 

Mrs.  'Maud  Heleniak's  Kin- 

dergartcn. 
Holy  Name  Academy. 

Washington— Con. 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Do 

West  Virginia: 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin; 

Clilppewa  Falls. 

Green  Bay 

Jefferson 

Lake  Geneva. . . 

Watertown 

Spokane  Chfldren's  Home. 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Couch's  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Steele  Street  Khidergarten. 

Do 

South  Side  Kindergarten. 

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feebla- 
Minded. 

Do 

Po 

Spokane 

Do 

Miss  L.  Wlfise's  Kindergarten. 
St.  Coletta's  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded. 

Do 

Oak  Leigh  Educatfonal  Sani- 
tarium. 

Do 

Lutheran  Home  for  Foeble- 
Mfaidod  and  Epileptk. 

KtTidergartens  not  represented  in  Vie  foregoing  tables.^ 


Btatea  and  elties. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Do 

Do 

SheflMd 

TaUadciga 

Tuskegee.. .. . . 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock.... 
CaUfbmia: 

Eldrtdge 

Loe  Angeles... 

MarysvOle 

Fetaluma 

Redwood  City. 
Ukiah 

Colondo: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

ConiMcUrut: 

New  Haven... 

I>elaw«re: 

Wilmington... 

Florida: 

JarkaonvUle... 

Do 

Viking 

Owf  Ria: 

AUanU 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

HouMnrBle.... 

Statasboro 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Avondale  Wesley  House  Kto- 
der^rten. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Green's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Presbyterian  Mission  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mssee  Jones  and  Cook's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Talladega  College  Kinder- 
garten. 

Children's  House. 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute. 

Sonoma  State  House. 

First  Cong.  Church  Khider- 
garten. 

Mbs  Klockenbaum's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Pepper  Kindergarten. 

San  Mateo  Kindergarti^n. 

Mr?.  E.  C.  Rodwfck's  Ktader- 
garten. 

Pranch  Kindergarten. 
MInneqna  Kindergarten. 

Ml88  Thos.  Maud's  Kmder- 
garten. 

Miss  Blanche  Eaton's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Boylan  Home  and  Industrial 
t^bool  for  Gh-ls. 

Misses  Shine  and  Bland's  Pri- 
vate Kindergarten. 

Fort  Pierce  Kindergarten. 

Baptist   Settlement    Kinder- 

Mte^'ie  Griffith's   Kinder- 
garten. 
Jewish  Temple  Khidergarten. 
Sixteenth     Street      Kinder- 

MteiRuth  Water's  Khider- 
garten. 
M£n  Robinson's   KinderRar- 


States  and  cities. 


niinois—Contd. 
Chicago 


Atvora    Free    Kindergarten 
iSeealso 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do.. 


Freeport 

Rock  Island., 
Indiana: 

Anderson 

Iowa: 

Davenport.. 


Glenwood. 

Kansas: 

Atchison.. 
Kentucky: 

Farmdale . 

Frankfort. 


Louisville. 


OUveHm 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Eastport 


Portland . . 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
li  Do., 

list  on  p.  8#. 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Chicago  Nursery  and  Half 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Church  of  the  Advent  Khider- 
garten. 

Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
first  Street  Kindergarten. 

McCowan  Oral  School  for 
YoungDeaf  Cliildren. 

Metcalf  Kindergarten. 

Mosley  Khidergarten. 

Rogers  Memorial  Church  Kia- 
derearten. 

St.  Mary's  Kindergarten. 

The  Mnses  Spaicf's  Kinder- 
garten. 

West  Divisfon  Street  Kfaider- 
gnrten. 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum. 

Day  School  for  Deaf. 

Washington  Kindergarten. 

Ladies  Industrial  Society  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Iowa  Institution  for  Foebla- 
Mhided  ChUdrcn. 

State  Orphan's  Home. 

Stewart  Home  and  School. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded Children. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Edm- 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

M.  E.  Church  Kindergarten. 

Zito  Free  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Robinson's  Kindergai^ 
ten. 

Mahie  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Affordbv  Normnl  School. 

Brown  Memorial  Mission. 

Miss  James's  Kindergarten. 

Jewish  Sottlement  House  Klft- 
dcrgarten. 

Locust  Street  Settlement  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Nurserv  and  Chllds'  Hospitil 
Kindergarten. 

Reed  Memorial  Kindergarten. 
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Kindergartens  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables — Continued. 


States  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

States  and  cities. 

1 

Name  of  kindcrgartei 

Maryland— Contd. 
Baltimore 

Do 

Reid  Memorial  Guild  Kinder- 
garum. 

W.  C.  T.  r.  Mission  Kinder- 
garten. 

Maryland  Sihool  for  Deaf  ohd 
Dumb. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Ridge  I  y  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Stella  Knapp's  Kinder- 
garten. 

East  Boston  Neighborhoo<l 
House. 

South  Bay  Union  Kinder- 
garten. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

First  Baptist  Chiinh  Kiinlcr- 
garten. 

South  End  Day  Nursery. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
School. 

Charitable  Khidergartcn. 

Misji  Chase's  Kindergarten. 

Neighborhood  House. 

St.  Mary's  Home. 

Miss  Marlon  Peck's  Kinder- 

Aaams  Square  Cong.  Church 
Kindergarten. 

Berean  Baptist  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Franklin    Street    Settlement 
Day  Nursery. 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children. 

Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Holmes's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blfaid. 

Mich.    Home  for  Feeble 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

Miss  Utella  Kurop's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Edith  Haupfs  Kimler- 
garten. 

Frau  Brockmann's  German 
Kindergarten. 

Miss  Edith  Jones's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mi.ss  Bertha  E.  Lyon's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

State  Public  School  for  De- 
pendent Children. 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

in.stitute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Okolona  Indu.strial  School. 
Winona  Kindergarten. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  s  Kin<ler- 
)carlen. 

WcNley  House  Klndergnrten. 

Miss  RalHngton's  Kinder- 
garten. 

E|>iscopal  Kindergarten. 

Mi.«isouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nei«lringham  Memorial  Kin- 
dergarum. 

Under- Age  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation (4  kindergartens). 

Little  Holland  Kindergarten. 

Nebr.  School   for    tne  Blind 
and  Deaf. 

MissM.  Etta  Bailey's  Kinder- 
garten. 

New  Jersey: 

Cranberry 

Jersey  City 

Monte  lair 

Summit 

Trenton 

Vineland 

New  Mexk'o: 

Alomogordo 

Tnichas 

New  York: 

Albany 

Aurora 

The  Larches  Education* 

Itarium. 
Hasbrouck's  School  for 

Frederick 

Overlea 

Kidgely 

Westminster... 

Mafesathusetts: 
Boston 

Miss  Edith  Baldwin's  K 

garten. 
Arthur  Home  for  the  Bl 
New   Jersey   School   fa 

Deaf. 
N.    J.    Institute   lor    F 

Minded  Boys  and  Girl 

X.    Mex.    Institute    fo 

Do 

lUind. 
Mctliodist  Mission  8cho< 

Do 

Home  St-hool  for  the  De 

Brockton 

ML^  £.  Judson's  Kind 

Brookllne 

nolyoko 

Brooklyn 

Do  

ten. 
Broi>klyn  Labor  Lyooui 

sixiatiou. 
Cuylcr  Presbyterian  C 

KintliTgrirtcn. 
Gardner  Memorlai  Day 

I^ 

Do 

Lynn 

Do. . . 

Do 

sory. 
Gillo«tpIe  Memorial  Daj 

sorv. 
ItiUian  Kindergarten. 
Lono.x    Road    Bap.    C 

Kindergarlen. 
Little  Mothers' Aid  Day 

New  Bedford... 

Taunton 

Do 

Worcester. . 

Do 

Michigan: 

Do 

Detroit 

Do 

cry. 
Northern  Day  Nursery. 

Do 

Do 

Society  of  Inner  Miiiiuo 

Rescue  Work. 
Le  Canteulx  St.  Mary's 

Do 

Buffalo 

1         Elmira 

Grand  Rapids. . 

t  n  f  ton  for  Deaf  Mutes 
Kindergarten  Trainings 

I/ansbig 

Lapeer 

1         Uoosick  Falls.. 

••        Keesville.* 

Lotkport 

,         Malone 

Neighborhood  Uouse^K 

garten. 
MUts  Tufft's  School. 

Saginaw 

First  Free  Cong.  Churcl 

dergarten. 
Nor.    N.    V.    Institut 

Miimcsota: 

Albtt-tLea 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Middletown. . . . 

Ncwburgh 

New  York  City. 

Do 

Deaf  Mutes. 
Grace  Church  Parish 

Kindergarten. 
Children's  Home. 
Bedford  Park  Cong.  C 

Kindergarten. 
Bethany  Day  Nursery 

dergarten. 
Betlilehem  Day  Nurs^er: 

dergarten. 
Bryson  Day  Nursery  K 

garten. 
Chelsea  Day  Nursi»r>'  K 

garten. 
Cornell  Memorial  M.  E.C 

Do 

Do 

Uwatonna 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Mississi])pi: 

1             Do 

Jackson 

Okolona 

Do 

Wmona 

Missouri: 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Finch  School. 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

(iracc  Mission  Day  Nur 

Independence.. 

Hebrew  Day  Nursery. 
Immanuel  (W.  Luth.  <* 

Do 

SI.  Joseph 

Do 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Institution  of  Mercy  K 

St.  Ix)uis 

1)0 

garten. 
Institution  for  Improv< 
struction  of  Deaf  Mut< 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Incarnation   Chapel    K 

garten. 
Jewel  Day  Nursery. 
KiT)i)8  Bay  Day  Nuraei 
I^i5a  Dav  rlursery. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Mont  hum: 

Do 

ilo>^ciTian 

Do 

Lit  lie  Missionary's  Day 

cry. 
Maifonna  Day  Nursery. 
Ma.strrs  School  Day  Nu 
"Mater  Dei"  Day  Nur» 

Nebraska: 

Nebraska  Citv 

Do 

Do 

New  Hampshire: 

Do ... 

Concord...   . 

Do 

Mission  House  of  St.  Ma 

Virgin. 
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NazarotJ)  Day  Nursery. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

BJind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Now  York  Pftrorhial  School 

Kindergartens  (12). 
Presentation  Day  Nursery  of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Reno  KarguUes's  School  for 

Children     with     Defective 

Hearing. 
Riverside  Day  Nursery. 
St.  AgnM  Day  Nursery. 
St.  Agnes  Chapel  Kindergar- 
ten. 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  Nurserv. 
Bt.  Ignatius  Lo3'ola  Day  Nurs- 

8t.  John's  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Mary's  Kindergarten. 

St.  Michael's  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Paschal  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Vhicent  de  Paul  Day 
Nursery. 

San  Salvatore  Italian  Mission. 

Seventh  Street  M.  £.  C%urch 
Kindergarten. 

Silver  Cross  Day  Nursery. 

Spcyor  SchooL 

Sunoeam  Day  Nursery. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery. 

Waysi<le  Day  Nurserv. 

Wilson  Industrial  Sc&ool  Day 
Nursery. 

Wright  Oral  School. 

Zion  Lutheran  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Bessie  Bogan's  Private 
Kindergarten. 

Wos.  N.  Y.  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes. 

Russell  Sago  Playground  As- 
sociation. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 

Cbatterton  Hills  Cong.  Church 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Moore's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Laurel  Cliff  Cobo  MUls  Kin- 
der^^en. 

St.  Mary's  School  Kindergar- 
ten. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

N.  Dak.  School  tot  the  Deaf. 
InHiluUon  for  Feeble-Mmded. 

Euclid  Heights  Kindergarten. 

Lanrrl  School. 

West  Mound  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

SUte  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Central  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Helen  Snackard's  Kiii- 
dereartcn  (3). 

Oherfln  Training  School 
Kindergartens  (3). 

Imtllutum  for  Feeble-Minded. 
Mc«  Klixabeth  Churn's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Oklahoma— Contd . 
Muskogee 

Oregon: 

Salem 

Do 

Pennsylvania: 

Allen  town 

Altoona 

Chester 

Easton 

Edgewood 

Endeavor 

Elwyn 

Erie 

Over  brook 

Philaddphia.. 
Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Potts  v  me 

Royersford 

Scran  ton 

Swarthmore... 

Valencia 

Westchester.. 

WUkes-Barre.. 

Wynnewood.. 
Rhode  Island: 

Providence 

Do 

South  Carolina: 

Allendale 

Do 

Camden 

Charleston 

Do 

Lanca.*fter 

Walhalla 

South  Dakota: 

Sioux  Falls.... 
Tennessee: 

Oakdale 

Texas: 

Angleton 

Austin 

Do 

A  nson 

Brackeltvillt.. 
Dallas 

IHah: 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia: 

Falls  Church . . 

Harrisonburg . 


Miss  Katheryn  Keatlng's 
Kindergarten. 

Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf.* 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Hotchkin'd  Kindergar- 
ten. 

The  Ridley  Park  Kindergar- 
ten. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Kinder- 
garten. ' 

W.  Pa.  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Diunb. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Wheeler's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Pennsylvania  Tr.  Sch.  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Miss  Lloyd's  Kindergarten. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Mount  Airy  Khidergarten. 

Neighborhood  House  Klnder<> 
garten. 

Pennsylvania  Institutfon  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Methodist  Deaconess  Home. 

Thinston-Zleim  SchooL 

W.  Pa.  Institutfon  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Free  Khidergarten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss  Jessie  Townsend's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Pennsvivania  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Swarthmore  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Deaf. 

Lillian  Home  Kindergarten. 

Miss  McNeill's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Ayre's  Kindergarten. 

Hathaway  School. 

R.  I.  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
St.  Mary's  Orphanage. 

Gailaway    Hall    Settlement 

Kindergarten. 
Haines  Institute. 
Pine  CYeek  Mill  Kindergarten. 
South  Side  Kindergarten. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Kindergarten. 
MisH  Jones's  School. 
Walhalhi  Mill  Kindergarten. 

S.  Dak.  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Amanda  Kimmder's 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  William's  Kindergarten- 

Doaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Insti. 
tut  ion  for  Colored  Youths. 

Texas  School  for  Defect ives. 

ML'is  Colbert's  Kindergarten. 

Bnukettville  Kindergarten. 

Dallas  Training  School  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
and  Blind. 

Phillijis  C-ong.  Church  Kinder- 
garten. 

VirRhiia  Home  and  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded. 

State  Normal  School  Kinder- 
garten. 
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Kindergartens  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables-  -  Continued. 


States  and  cities. 


Virginia— Contd. 
Leesburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond.. 

Roanoke 

Staunton 

Washington: 
Vaneouvcr.. 


Name  of  kmdergarten. 


Kiss  Louise  Davis's  Kinder- 
garten. 
St.  George's  Sohool  Kinder- 


garten. 
The -A 


AUoe  Parker  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Iloanok«  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciatkm. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
andBUad. 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 


States  and  dtJes. 


Washington— Con 
Wsala>Valla.. 

West  Virrfnia: 
Htmtmgton... 

Wisconsin: 

Ddavan 

JanesrlUe 

Milwaukee... 

Racine 


Name  of  kindergartan. 


Miss  Gregory's  Klnderguieo. 

Miss  Clara  Nicholas  Kfaider- 
garten. 

WisooDsin  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Wisconsin    School    ibr    the 

Blind. 
Miss    Marraret    Saramond's 

Private  IKtndergarten. 
Day  School  for  the  Blind. 
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in.  KINDERGARTENS  AS  VIEWED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 
PRIMARY  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FIRST-GRADE  TEACHERS. 


In  June,  1913,  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  sent  to  127  cities 
the  following  two  inquiries,  the  first  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
the  second  to  primary  supervisors  and  first-grade  teachers  under  them : 

Yoar  city  has,  I  believe,  had  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  its  public-school  system  for 
Berenl  years — long  enough  to  test  their  vahie  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Education  wi^es  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just  what 
this  value  is.  To  assist  in  this,  wiU  you  kindly  write  me  in  detail  your  candid  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  matter? 

I  desire  especially  to  know  what  advantage  children  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  have  over  those  who  have  not; 
abo,  what  adjustments,  if  any,  need  to  be  made  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
lowest  primary  grades.  Your  experience  and  observation  should  enable  you  to  speak 
with  some  degree  (A  authority  on  this  subject.  May  I  therefore  ask  you  to  write  me 
fully  in  regard  to  both  points? 

The  response  to  these  inquiries  was  unusually  generous.  In  a 
number  oi  cities  the  school  authorities  instituted  careful  investi- 
gations among  their  own  supervisory  and  teaching  force,  so  that  the 
opinions  received  represent  considerably  more  than  a  mere  personal 
statement  from  the  administrative  officer  or  teacher  who  replied. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  print  all  the  replies^  or  even  the  most 
interesting;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  few  of  the 
opinions  that  seemed  to  be,  for  one  reason  or  another,  particularly 
timelyi  representative,  or  significant  in  idea  or  expression. 

In  general,  the  sentiment  as  revealed  in  these  replies  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  to  the  kindergarten;  there  was  surprising  agreement 
as  to  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  training.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  those  failing  to  reply  have  been  unable  to  obtain  kindergartens 
or  are  actually  opposed  to  the  idea.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  however, 
that  notably  favorable  replies  were  received  from  those  cities  whose 
educational  systems  have  long  been  known  for  their  general  excel- 
lence; and  in  many  such  cities  advocacy  of  the  kindergarten  amounts 
to  an  enthusiasm  rarely  expressed  with  regard  to  any  other  phase  of 
school  work. 

Particularly  interesting  reports,  ma'mly  of  favorable  tenor,  were 
received  from  teachers  in  the  following  cities:  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Akron,  Ohio;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New 
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Orleans,  La.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  South  Bend,  I 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Provide 
R.  I.;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  y. 
Chester,  N.  II.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Superior,  Y 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Sacramento,  Cal.  In  u 
instances  only  one  opinion  out  of  many  excellent  ones  from  a  city 
be  given.  Unfavorable  opinions  were  received  from  groups 
teachers  in  two  cities,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Virginia. 

Very  complete  investigations  were  made  by  superintendents 
supervisors  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  Rac 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  BuflFalo,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Den 
The  material  thus  gathered  is  of  peculiar  value,  representing  f 
hand  experience,  and  such  of  it  as  may  not  be  used  in  this  bull 
has  been  filed  for  reference  and  possible  further  use. 

The  Denver  reply  is  fairly  typical  of  the  more  complete  inqui 
In  that  city  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary,  Miss  G: 
Parsons,  obtained  the  opinions  of  five  representative  Denver  teacl 
Two  were  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  who 
that  if  there  was  any  need  for  adjustment  it  was  with  the  prim; 
that  there  could  be,  as  one  expressed  it,  "a  more  liberal  use  of  obj 
and  symbols  in  primary  work.*'  A  third  teacher  thought  the 
dergarten  should  make  more  effort  to  give  the  child  a  definite  i 
and  hold  h'un  to  it.  Another  believed  strongly  in  kinderga 
training,  but  outlined  a  rather  elaborate  plan  of  readjustments 
thought  desirable.  The  fifth  teacher  was  plainly  skeptical  of  cer 
phases  of  kindergarten  training.  ''I  believe,*'  she  writes,  "i 
a  child  who  comes  from  a  homo  where  a  mother  has  the  time,  abi 
and  desire  to  live  with  her  children  can  and  docs  do  just  as  g 
work  in  first  grade  without  ever  having  been  in  kindergarten.** 
points  out  two  customary  criticisms  of  some  kindergartens:  (1) 
great  freedom,  making  it  difficult  for  the  first-grade  teacher  to  get 
children  broken  of  ''noisy  habits*';  (2)  excessive  dependence  of 
children  upon  the  director,  so  that  when  they  come  to  first  gi 
they  find  it  hard  to  settle  down  and  do  for  themselves.  This  tea^ 
concedes,  however,  that  the  kindergarten-trained  child  ''is  n 
at  ease,  more  graceful  for  having  had  the  rhythm  work,  and  tel 
story  more  eas'dy.  His  handwork,  if  not  too  much  supervisee 
better  than  that  of  the  chUd  who  has  not  been  to  kindergarten, 
he  dramatizes  more  naturally.'*  But  she  adds  that  "the  first-gi 
child  who  has  not  been  io  kindergarten  gets  it  all  so  very  quii 
that  I  often  think  the  time  spent  in  kindergarten  would  bo  be 
spent  out  of  doors,  provided  all  other  home  conditions  are  as  t 
should  be.'*  Of  course  this  teacher  would  readilj''  admit  that 
other  homo  conditions'  seldom  arc  as  they  should  be. 
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ummarizing  the  opinions  of  her  teachers,  Miss  Parsons 
as  follows. 

every  grade  teacher  should  have  the  kindergarten  principles  in  her  train- 
t  the  kindergarten  teacher  should  study  in  normal  fichoole  and  be  prepared 
kindergarten  or  grade  work.  I  further  feel  that  one  supervisor  should  have 
i  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  as  in  Denver.  Primary  teachers  who 
uld  be  allowed  to  work  with  some  good  kindergartner  for  a  year,  and  the 
*r  should  be  allowed  to  do  grade  work  in  the  same  way.  This  will  make 
that  we  can  not  have  two  conflicting,  opposing  systems  in  one  school, 
teachers  must  agree  on  some  common  plan  of  procedure.  This  has  been 
at  extent;  the  kindergarten  has  influenced  the  whole  school  movement  to  a 
tie,  and  the  child  study  movement,  the  new  psychology  movement,  and 
hods  in  the  grades  have  in  turn  modified  the  kindergartens  beneficially, 
the  age  may  be  that  our  children  attend  school)  there  should  be  a  pre- 
iod  in  which  the  children  are  brought  into  vital  contact  with  real  experi- 
and  the  things  in  their  immediate  environment,  under  a  trained  adult. 
is  unable  to  arrange  blocks  and  sticks,  to  use  sand  and  clay,  to  play  simple 
[lis  fellows,  is  not  ready  for  the  detailed  work  of  the  school.  The  kinder- 
jlace  for  the  testing  and  trying  out  of  children,  and  for  the  application 
measures,  the  aim  being  to  develop  the  individual  as  harmoniously  as 

0  child  should  be  placed  in  a  first  grade  until  he  is  ready  to  attack  its 
ih  ease  and  vigor,  and  until  his  body  shows  decided  powers  of  coordina- 
ttrol.  The  kindergarten  corresponds  to  that  long  period  of  race  develop- 
sohools  were  heard  of,  and  any  tendency  to  formtdize  or  curtail  freedom 
?rgarten  will  spoil  its  value  as  a  response  to  child  needs  at  this  culture 
I. 

acoma  (Wajjh.)  opinions  were  particularly  interesting, 
aconia  does  not  have  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  public 
tem.  One  teacher  prefaced  an  otherwise  favorable  opinion 
;  that  she  *'very  much  doubted  the  advisability  of  con- 
average  child  in  any  sort  of  school  much  before  he  is  6 
ge."  Another  conceded  the  advantages  possessed  by  chil- 
came  from  private  kindergartens   into  her  school,  but 

1  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  highei  home  standards 
s  who  were  able  to  afford  private  kindergartens.  The 
ies  were  unqualifiedly  favorable.     One  teacher  declared: 

ntage  pooocwcd  by  kindergarten -trained  children  came  home  to  me 
seveml  years  experience  with  children  so  trained,  I  took  a  school  in 
lupils  had  not  had  kindergarten  work.  The  unresponsiveness  of  these 
J  something  I  could  not  at  first  account  for. 

^finitely  ho.stilo  o))UUons  are  expressed,  as  noted  above, 
lly,  however,  a  city  is  heard  from  where  there  seems  to  be 
antipathy  to  the  kindergarten  idea.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  foimd  in  some  especially  unfortunate  experience  with 
dndergartens.  The  following  from  a  western  superin- 
>eakK  for  itself: 

yean  ago  the  school  board  ej^tablifhed  kindergartens  throughout  the  city, 
enonnously  to  the  expenf«es  of  the  K'hool  department,  and  in  many  cases, 
*— 14 7 
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I  am  told,  were  of  poor  quality.  An  investigation  waa  jiiecipitated  in  which  it 
peared  that  children  without  any  kindergarten  training  did  even  better  in  the  prin 
grades  than  children  who  had  had  kindergarten  experience. 

The  upshot  of  it  wad  that  kindergartens  were  thrown  out  even  more  abruptly  t 
they  were  introduced,  und  since  that  time  the  mere  mention  of  public  kindergar 
has  had  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the  bo' 
species  by  the  waving  of  a  red  flag.  So  you  see  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ftpeak  i 
great  assurance  on  the  kindergarten  question. 

Less  severe  instances  of  the  effect  of  purely  local  conditions 
noticeable  in  several  cities,  and  need  always  to  be  taken  into  acco 
in  reading  various  opinions.  Thus  one  teacher  in  Norfolk,  1 
frankly  declared  that,  judging  from  the  children  she  had  tau 
in  first  grade,  she  considered  those  who  had  had  kindergarten  train 
to  be  "superficial,  and  with  a  poorly  balanced  nervous  organi^s 
aa  a  result  of  the  work;  while  another  teacher  in  the  same  < 
explained: 

Since  the  school  age  in  Virginia  is  7,  it  is  diflBcult  for  us  to  judge  kindergarten  < 
dren  fairly.  Seven-year  old  children  who  come  to  us  from  kindergartens  have  ei 
remaiued  there  too  long  or  have  been  out  one  or  more  half  term?  before  we  get  tli 
In  either  case  we  do  not  get  kindergarten  influence  at  its  best. 

My  own  experience  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  in  a  crowded  phim  diet 
largely  with  foreign  children — Greeks,  Italians,  Syrian-,  unl  Ru -iatiH.     T  ti:  ^ 
these  children,  who  have  had  kindergarten  training,  have  a  much  better  comix 
of  English,  are  more  courteous,  and  respond  more  quickly  to  all  the  demands  of 
schoolroom  than  other  children. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  skei>ticism  of  a  few  of  the  letters  is 
decisive  statement  of  Supt.  McDaniel,  of  Hammond,  Tinl.,  wl 
is  typical  of  many  replies  received: 

We  have  had  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work  in  every  buih 
in  our  city  for  20  years.  We  feel  that  its  reeulte  are  vital;  that  children  enter  the 
grade  more  intelligent  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  training;  thut  their  minds 
bodies  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  time  nc 
aary  for  adjustment  is  materially  decreased . 


A.  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

F.  E.  Spalding,  Newton,  Mapa. — Kindergartens  have  been  maintained  througl 
the  city  of  Newton  about  20  years,  and  are  accessible  to  prarticuUy  all  chile 
in  the  city.  We  believe  the  kindergartens  to  be  a  valuable  departiuent  of  our  pu 
educational  »>'stem.  Two  years  ago  I  made  formal  inquiry  of  all  tlio  tirsit  and  wc 
grade  teachers  regarding  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  a0  they  ob!?erved  it  in 
children  that  came  to  them.  About  three-fourths  of  all  children  entering  our  priu 
grades  have  spent  from  a  year  or  a  year  and  one-half  to  two  yeans  in  tjie  kindergivr 
The  replies  of  our  first  and  second  grade  teachers  to  my  inquiry  were  pmctically  un 
mous  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  training. 

C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany,  N.  Y. — We  have  had  kindergartens  in  our  city  for  a  ^ 
many  years.     We  would  hardly  know  how  to  maintain  a  public-schcinl  Rvslom  will 
ihem.     If  all  home  conditions  were  ideal  and  children  could  huve  life  play  ami 
door  exercise  until  they  were  6  years  of  age,  the  need  of  the  kiu<ler)^ariiMi  would 
be  great.     But  no  such  conditions  exist  in  any  city.    The  kindergarten,  thereJ 
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BULLETIN.  1914,  NO.  6     PLATE  2 


A.    "WHO'LL  BE  THERE  FIRST?" 
Such  active  games  tend  to  develop  freedom  and  mastery  of  the  body. 


B,    "PLAY  IN  THE  OUT-OF-DOORS." 
Kindergarten  endowed  In  perpetuity  by  Dr.  Cornelius  N.  Hoagland,  Brooklyn.  N^J^.^^qqqJ^ 
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BULLETIN.  1914.  NO.  6     PLATE  3 


A.    "THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE." 
To  the  call  of  the  flag  the  erect  heads  and  lifted  chests  make  loyal  response. 


B,    "ONE-TWO.  ONE-TWO.   MARCH  ALONG  •' 
Rhytfimlc  movements  help  the  boiy  to  be  a  Iron  a^d  p raceful  instrument  of  t^e  mind 
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eupplemenCa  the  home.  It  gives  training  in  how  to  work  and  how  to  play  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  be  of  value  in  the  future  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  ako  supplements 
what  in  many  cases  is  a  meager  home  life. 

WiLUAX  L.  WsLSH,  district  superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  value  of  the 
kindergarten  to  any  community  depends  upon  two  things:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
nei^borfaood;  (2)  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the  kinder- 
frarten. 

A  district  in  which  the  people  are  possessed  of  an  average  income,  and  where  the 
mothers  have  abundant  time  to  care  for  the  children,  has  no  need  of  a  kindergarten. 
It  is  better  for  the  children  that  they  should  be  much  out  of  doors,  engaged  in  play 
and  such  ph>*6ical  exercises  as  will  develop  them  bodily  than  to  be  compelled  to 
remain  indoors  for  the  small  mental  and  social  gain  which  they  would  receive  under 
the  care  of  tho  teacher.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  not  placing  sufficient  emphasis 
on  the  value  of  a  strong  physique  for  young  children,  and  that  we  are  overemphasizing 
the  importance  of  early  mental  culture.  The  preeminent  requirement  for  our  boys 
and  girls  is  that  they  should  lay  the  foundation  for  good  physical  health. 

In  districts  having  congested  population  of  the  lower  classes,  where  the  people  are 
much  restricted  in  means  and  the  mothers  have  not  the  time  to  give  their  children 
that  attention  and  care  which  they  should  have,  a  kindergarten  is  very  helpful.  It 
provides  a  place  where  the  children  are  safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  street  and  where 
they  may  receive  instruction  and  training  which  their  mothers  would  be  unable  to 
give.  Usually  this  class  of  children  have  only  the  street  for  a  playground,  and  there- 
fore would  receive  little  physical  development  by  any  play  exercise  at  home.  I 
should,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  these  neighborhood^^ 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  appropriate  age. 

Under  the  second  head  I  would  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  benefit  of  a  kin- 
dergarten in  any  district  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted .  Under  a  good  teacher  it  may  be  very  useful ;  under  a  poor  one  it  is  almost 
valueless.  I  discover  that  the  opinions  of  the  principals  of  my  district  on  this  question 
vary  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  having  chai^  of  their 
kindergarten.  If  they  have  a  good  teacher,  their  judgment  is  favorable;  if  they  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  poor  one,  they  think  the  reverse.  My  personal  obser- 
vation coinddee  with  the  impressions  of  the  principals.  Children  who  are  one  or  two 
years  under  the  care  of  a  good  woman  are  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  following 
gnide  and  are  more  alert  and  resourceful  than  those  who  have  missed  this  influence. 
Under  a  poor  teacher,  they  acquire  bad  habits  of  behavior  and  imbibe  wrong  ideas 
of  school  order  and  their  relationship  to  the  teacher  and  fellow  pupils. 

Where  the  conditions  are  fevorable  and  the  teacher  is  of  at  least  average  ability,  the 
advantagofl  of  kindergarten  training  are  many.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
•rfaolastic  training,  I  believe  that  the  children  are  usually  more  self-reliant,  original, 
and  more  apt  to  take  the  initiative.  They  have  a  quicker  understanding,  a  little  more 
power  to  think,  and  therefore  usually  make  more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 
Their  powers  of  observation  are  perhaps  keener,  and  they  have  a  better  general  knowl- 
edjre.  They  recognize  form  and  color  more  readily  and  have  a  somewhat  better  use 
of  their  hands.  They  have  a  better  command  of  language,  are  more  proficient  in 
counting,  and  their  scholastic  standing  is  apt  to  be  higher.  Some  principals  do  not 
tgree  to  this  last  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  trained  in  kindeigarten,  when  they  enter  the  primary 
grades,  are  not  bo  amenable  to  restraint  and  are,  therefore,  as  a  class  more  difficult  to 
disdpUne.  They  are  restlees,  desire  too  much  attention,  and  seem  to  require  some 
time  to  get  down  to  real  work.  The  majority  of  primary  teachers  agree  that  in  the 
beginning  children  who  have  passed  through  kindergarten  are  more  difficult  to  control. 

The  kindergarten  has  an  influence  so<-ially  on  the  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  in 
the  grades  following  respond  more  quickly  to  the  littie  courtesies  of  life.    They  aaso- 
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dale  more  freely  with  other  children  and  their  eocial  training  reaches  up  through 
grades.  They  poseeBs  more  of  a  community  spirit  and  thus  serve  to  unify  the  intei 
of  the  class. 

Taking  conditions  in  the  laige  as  we  find  them  in  our  cities,  there  can  be  no  d< 
that  the  kindcigarten  is  an  important  element  of  our  school  system.    I  believe 
it  should  be  retained,  but  that  judgment  should  be  used  as  to  the  neighborhood 
which  it  is  established,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  t 
adaptation  to  this  particular  work. 

Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  have  a  kindergarten  in  every  elen 
tary  public  school  in  Rochester.    Personally,  I  have  every  confidence  in  these 
dergartens.     So  far  as  any  definite  information  is  concerned,  we  can  not  pro\'e 
children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  do,  through  the  regular  grades,  any  be 
work,  so  far  as  immediately  measurable  results  are  concerned,  than  do  the  chik 
who  have  not  had  such  training.     I  have  a  strong  impression,  however,  that  th 
due  more  to  our  inability  in  the  grades  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  of  work  wl 
the  kindergarten  has  given  than  it  is  to  the  absence  of  valuable  training  on  the 
of  the  kindergarten.    Whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  prove  through  school  rec 
that  the  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  is  more  efficient  along  those  lines  in  wl 
tlio  school  can  adequately  test  for  efficiency  I  do  not  know.    I  believe,  however, 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  kindergartens  gives  a  joy  and  a  happiness  to  childhood 
impetus  in  the  way  of  social  cooperation  and  a  training  in  the  way  of  kindness,  c 
tesy,  and  otlier  essential  qualities  that  fully  justify  our  whole  expenditure  in  it. 

D.  J.  Kelly,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. — I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  kinderga 
as  a  side  issue  to  our  regular  school  work  or,  as  some  one  lias  called  it,  a  *  *de  luxe 
partment "  in  our  educational  system.  The  work  should  be  so  planned  and  condu< 
as  to  offer  an  efficient  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  regular  first-gi 
work,  and  should  articulate  as  closely  with  tlie  first  grade  as  the  first  grade  art 
latcs  with  the  second. 

In  tliis  city  I  found  children  were  permitted  to  enter  the  kindergarten  at  4  y 
of  age  and  at  the  age  of  6  were  passed  on  to  the  first  grade  regardless  of  ability.  ' 
meant  that  many  children  remained  in  the  kindergarten  two  years  and  came  to  1 
upon  the  school  as  a  very  monotonous  institution.  With  promotion  on  the  basi 
age  alone,  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  was  of  very  little  help  to  the  first-grade  teac 
since  tlie  material  coming  to  her  was  lacking  in  uniformity. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  changed  this  arrangement  so  that  children  enter 
kindergarten  at  5.  The  course  is  planned  for  one  year,  the  first  half  pure  kinder 
ten  work  and  the  second  more  of  a  connecting  class.  Certain  standards  were  es 
lished  for  our  promotions  from  the  kindergarten,  just  as  from  any  other  grade, 
these  standards  were  based  entirely  ujion  proficiency,  instead  of  age.  In  other  wo 
when  a  child  reached  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  he  was  put  into  the  first  gi 
regardless  of  his  age  or  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  kindergarten.  Some  child 
reach  this  state  in  half  a  year  and  some  in  a  year  and  a  half.  It  meant,  however,  I 
when  the  first-grade  teacher  received  the  product  of  the  kindergarten  it  had  the  si 
degree  of  uniformity  as  any  product  of  the  school. 

J.  V.  Brennan,  Ironwood,  Mich. — We  have  liad  kindergartens  as  a  departn 
of  our  public-school  system  for  a  number  of  years.  This  community  consists  of  m 
nationalities  and  the  people  are  practically  all  workers  in  the  iron  mines  or  at 
the  iron  mines.  Families  are  usually  large  and  the  kindergarten  here  is  a  second  h< 
to  the  majority  of  the  children.  It  is  a  place  for  the  children  to  live  as  well  a 
learn.  Very  many  of  the  children  learn  to  8ix>ak  the  English  language  in  the  kirn 
garten.  The  kindergarten  gives  these  children  a  right  attitude  toward  schools 
acliool  work.  In  fact,  without  the  kindergarten  as  an  adjunct  to  tlie  home,  scl 
progress  hcr<*  would  bo  considerably  retarded.    The  children  who  enter  the  gn 
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from  the  kindergarten  do  much  better  work,  aa  an  average,  than  those  who  do  not  get 
this  training.  In  my  judgment,  the  kindergarten  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  part 
of  a  school  Bysten,  especially  so  in  a  working  community  where  families  are  usually 
large  and  the  parents  occupied  in  the  matter  of  making  a  living. 

A.  R.  Brubacher,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — We  are  now  maintaining  18  kindergarten 
classes,  each  one  in  charge  of  a  specially  trained  teacher  with  a  full  equipment  of 
kindergarten  supplies  and  apparatus.  From  an  acquaintance  of  five  years,  I  offer  the 
following  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  kindergarten  work: 

First.  A  kindergarten  training  is  unnecessary  and  an  unwarrantable  expense  of 
time  and  energy  on  children  who  come  from  well-regulated  homes  with  opportunity 
for  outdoor  life  and  first-hand  contact  with  nature  and  the  ordinary  mechanisms  of 
daily  life. 

Second.  Kindergarten  training  is  of  real  value  where  the  home  conditions  are  artifi- 
ruA.  I  have  especial  reference  to  city  homes  where  children  have  no  outdoor  freedom 
and  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  where  the  child  is  either  neglected  or  given  into  the 
hands  of  servants. 

Third.  Kindergarten  training  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  children  who 
come  from  very  poor  homes.  This  applies  especially  where  parents  are  either  morally 
unfit  or  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  give  the  training  demanded  by  common  decency. 

Gerard  T.  Smith,  Peoria,  111. — Kindergartens  were  introduced  into  the  Peoria 
public  schools  five  years  ago  by  popular  vote.  The  first  year  we  had  only  6  schools. 
They  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  schools  each  year  until  we  now  have 
13,  with  the  prospect  of  tlie  introduction  of  new  ones  until  each  of  the  19  elementary 
firhools  shall  have  a  kindergarten  connected  with  it.  This  expansion  of  the  depart- 
ment in  itself  answers  the  question  as  to  whether  we  believe  there  is  value  in  kin- 
d<*rgartens  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  The  introduction  was  made  in  the 
fare  of  scepticism  and  general  disbelief  in  their  educational  worth,  by  primary  teachers 
hut  this  attitude  has  almost  entirely  changed.  Personally,  I  consider  that  the  imde- 
finable  influences  are  very  marked  in  our  schools.  Moreover,  I  find  that  our  children 
enter  the  subsequent  grades  with  much  better  mental  poise,  as  well  as  ability  to  think 
and  act,  than  children  who  have  not  been  in  kindergartens.  In  our  intermediate 
grades  we  now  have  fewer  failures,  and  on  the  average  our  children  are  somewhat 
younger  than  formerly.  Wliile  other  causes  may  contribute  somewhat  to  this,  I 
attribute  it  largely  to  the  influences  of  the  kindergartens. 

F,  n.  Bebde,  New  Haven,  Conn. — We  have  had  kindergartens  in  New  Ilaven  for 
20  years  and  I  believe  strongly  in  the  value  of  their  work.  In  this  line  of  work,  as  in 
any,  mistakes  will  be  made  and  mistakes  have  been  made;  nevertheless,  the  main 
work  of  the  kindergartens  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholesome  and  useful.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
first-grade  teachers  preferred  to  have  children  directly  from  the  home,  without  pre- 
vious school  experience,  rather  than  to  have  children  from  kindergartens.  Their 
feeling  was  thtt  kindergarten  children  had  not  learned  prompt  obedience  and  the 
formalities  of  school  routine.  To-day  probably  every  first-grade  teacher  in  our  city 
would  prefer  to  have  kindergarten  children.  Their  testimony  is  that  these  children 
have  more  initiative,  more  experience,  a  larger  fund  of  school  information,  and  a 
habit  of  doing  school  work  in  conjunction  with  other  children.  Their  social  instinct 
Itas  been  developed.  The  old-fasliioned  teacher  who  wants  mainly  to  *iioId  down" 
school  children  does  not  want  kindergarten  children.  The  up-to-date  teacher  whose 
tliought  is  to  develop  her  children,  to  enlarge  their  power  of  initiative,  and  to  develop 
responsivenefli  on  their  part,  asks  every  time  for  kindergarten  children. 

There  is  the  further  thought  that  in  the  foreign  districts,  kindergartens  arc  doing 
a  Bplemlid  work  in  taking  children  as  crude  material  from  the  homes  and  introducing 
them  to  life  under  the  leadersliip  of  a  few  fine  women. 
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M.  A.  Cassidy,  Lexington,  Ky. — Twenty -six  years  ago  the  kindergarten  was  madi 
a  part  of  the  Lexington  public-school  system.  This  city  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  ficsi 
to  take  tills  important  step  in  educational  progress.  I  was  then  superintendent,  an< 
ever  since  I  have  watched  with  great  interest  kindergarten  growth  and  development 
Within  that  time,  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  promoted  from  these  kinder 
gartens  to  the  primary  schools,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  compare  their  progrea 
with  that  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  kindergarten  training.  Beyoii< 
doubt,  the  progress  of  kindergarten-trained  children  is  much  more  satisfactory  ij 
every  way. 

In  Lexington  the  Monteseori  plan  is  used  to  make  the  adjustment  between  tlv 
kindergarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grade.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  siirl 
primary  work  as  will  better  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  upon  the  regular  grade  work 
This  has  been  very  successful  here,  and  I  could  give  many  instances  of  dull  mind 
awakened  through  the  use  of  the  Montessori  material. 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  Detroit,  Mich. — My  experience  with  kindergartens  now  exten<l 
over  a  period  of  years,  both  in  Denver  and  in  Detroit,  and  I  can  express  myself  mos 
emphatically  in  favor  of  very  liberal  expenditures  for  kindergarten  purposes.  WTiiI< 
the  resuhs  of  the  kindergarten  are  not  always  tangible,  that  is,  they  can  not  alway 
be  measured  with  reference  to  the  specific  work  accomplished  in  the  elementar 
grades,  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  value  to  tlie  child  through  increasing  hi 
stock  of  general  emotions,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  social  relations  with  hi 
fellows,  justifies  the  expenditure  incurred. 

The  attitude  of  our  kindergarten  teachers  in  recent  years  lias  greatly  increased  th< 
value  of  the  kindergarten.  The  api)reciation  of  the  social  significance  of  the  work 
and  the  saner  methods  used,  justify  one  in  having  a  most  optimistic  attitude  concern 
ing  the  future  usefulness  and  improvement  of  the  kindergarten. 

H.  F.  LsvERKNZ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. — The  schools  of  this  trity  would  not  appear  com 
plete,  and  would  not  be  complete,  witliout  tlie  kindergartens.  They  have  been  a  jmr 
of  the  public-school  system  of  this  city  since  1890;  they  have  always  been  popular 
and  they  have  been  liberally  supjxjrted,  although  a  few  individuals  have  occasionally 
questioned  their  \^\ne.  No  one  who  knows  kindergartens  will  question  tlicir  value  ij 
sense  training  and  also  physical  and  moral  training.  Parents  who  have  had  childrei 
in  the  kindergarten  are  often  found  giving  testimony  of  these  values  without  intendinj 
to  do  so. 

The  kindergarten  introduces  the  child  into  school  life  in  the  proper  manner.  Thi 
point  can  not  be  overcHtimated,  for  tliis  attitude  toward  school  life  accompanies  th< 
child  to  and  through  the  succeeding  grades.  The  kindergarten  is  also  the  means  o 
bringing  parents  in  contact  with  school  more  than  any  other  grade. 

Jeremiah  Rhodes,  Pasadena,  Cal. — Pasadena  has  well-organized,  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  modern  kindergartens.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  kindergarten  idei 
and  feel  that  our  experiment  in  Pasadena  has  abundantly  proved  the  work  of  the  kin 
dergarten  in  socializing  the  community;  in  bringing  children  in  tlie  beet  way  fron 
the  home  to  the  primary  schools;  and  in  demonstrating  tlie  necessity  for  liberaliziu) 
our  ideas  of  public-school  administration  and  teaching.  Without  question  we  are  get 
ting  greater  value  from  the  kindergartens  as  organized  in  our  city  than  from  any  othei 
single  department  of  our  school  work 

Our  kindergartens  are  in  bungalows,  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  anc 
at  the  same  time  definitely  connected  with  our  s<'hools,  each  being  located  on  th< 
corner  of  the  campus. 

Allen  P.  KErrn,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — In  September,  1897,  kindergartens  wer< 
first  opened  in  our  schools,  and  4  were  maintained  until  1909.     Because  of  constani 
friction  between  the  kindergartners  and  tlie  first-grade  teachers,  the  kindergarten! 
,  were  never  extende<:l  in  the  system. 
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VVUen  our  course  of  study  was  revised  in  1908,  we  aimed  to  correct  this  misunder- 
Bianding  by  establishing  a  class  to  be  known  as  "  kindergarten  and  subprimary  class. " 
We  admitted  children  to  the  kindergartens  at  5  years  of  age,  and  to  the  subpiimary 
at  5^  years.  The  subprimary  class  attend  the  morning  session  and  the  kindergarten 
class  the  afternoon  session.  We  now  have  12  such  classes  in  the  city,  and  they  are 
very  popular  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located,  both  with  the  parents  and 
with  the  teachers.  The  first-grade  teachers  are  now  glad  to  get  children  who  have 
had  this  previous  training,  and  we  look  for  the  extension  of  the  work. 

Ella  Flago  Young,  Chicago,  Dl. — ^With  respect  to  a  better  relation  between  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade  in  our  school  system,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
kindergarten  spirit  and  methods  upon  the  whole  of  elementary  education,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  primary^  education,  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  25  years  as  practi- 
cally to  unite  kindergarten  and  first-grade  classes.  The  transition  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  that  between  elementary  and  high  school  or  between  high  school  and 
college.  Wherever  special  provision  has  been  made  to  join  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  by  some  such  expedient  as  an  intermediate  class,  the  plan  has  been  abandoned. 
Such  clasBes  have  proved  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

James  M.  Tillet,  assistant  superintendent,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — In  our  system 
pupils  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  are  credited  with:  (1)  Coordination  of  mus- 
cles— ability  to  work  with  hands;  (2)  freedom  of  association  and  expression;  (3)  some 
power  to  take  ''orders'*  and  to  ^-isualize;  (4)  some  knowledge  of  color,  construction, 
rote  singing,  and  rhythm;  (5)  an  enlarged  and  intensified  child  life  which  forms  the 
baflis  for  habits  of  politeness  and  service. 

In  our  system  we  provide  for  the  above  advantages  through  classification.  Each 
fint  primary  room  has  at  least  two  classes — IC  and  IB.  All  entering  pupils  are  clas- 
sified as  IC;  in  a  month  or  so  the  stronger  pupils,  with  or  without  kindergarten  training, 
are  claflsified  as  lB*s  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  (5  months)  they  are  promoted  to  1  A. 
The  slow  pupils  at  the  same  time  become  IB's.  In  this  way  the  pupils  with  kinder- 
giuten  training  are  in  no  way  hindered  in  their  progress. 

Frank  D.  Slutz,  Pueblo,  Colo. — 1.  W^e  asked  each  of  our  first-grade  teachers  this 
question.  Do  you  consider  that  cliildren  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  do  better 
first-grade  work  than  those  who  have  not? 

Nine  teachers  answered.    Out  of  tlie  nine  two  said  '  *No*'  and  seven  said  '*Yes." 

2.  The  following  general  suggestions  were  made  by  the  teachers: 

(a)  If  we  might  have  a  better  coordination  of  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  we 
would  get  better  results. 

(6)  Kindergartners  do  not  study  primary  conditions  enough  nor  do.  tlie  primary 
teachers  know  what  to  expect  or  require  of  the  kindergarten  children. 

{c)  Tliere  1b  great  need  of  a  beginner's  room. 

(J)  The  teachers  agree  that  the  kindergarten  is  valuable  in  the  following  respects: 
Children  are  made  happy  and  jo>'iul  in  songs  and  games.  The  kindergart4»n 
is  a  great  help  to  the  home.  The  kindergarten  is  responsible  for  some  gain  in  musical 
control. 

The  teachera  also  agreed  that  the  following  are  arguments  against  the  kindergarten: 
It  has  no  definite  purpose;  it  is  not  always  well  disciplined,  and  the  children  are  not 
encouraged  to  do  independent  work. 

Ons  AsBMORl,  Savannah,  Ga. — Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  effects 
of  kindergarten  training  upon  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  I  will  say  that  we  do 
not  have  kindergartens  connected  with  public  schools  in  Savannah,  but  there  is  a 
very  good  6>'8tem  of  private  kindergartens  here,  nearly  all  of  whose  pupils  go  through 
our  public  schools  later  on  in  their  course.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  points  at  issue.  I  assumed  that  if  the  kindergarten  training  was 
of  any  special  benefit  to  the  child,  it  would  be  revealed  in  his  attainments  in  scholar- 
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ship  and  deportment  in  the  grammar  schools.  Theoretically,  kindergarten  train 
should  increase  the  powers  of  the  mind,  especially  in  the  domain  of  perception  t 
memorj^;  and  those  qualities  which  are  usually  embraced  under  the  head  of  dep 
ment  should  also  reveal  the  effects  of  the  cultural  work  done  in  the  kindergart 
My  plan  of  procedure  was  to  adopt  measures  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  i 
all  prejudice,  and  to  compare  the  records  of  a  year  of  all  children  who  had  atten< 
a  kindergarten  with  the  records  of  those  who  had  not  attended  a  kindergarten.  ' 
averages  of  these  two  groups  were  taken  by  schools  and  then  consolidated.  At 
close  of  the  year  after  tlie  records  had  been  made  and  recorded  this  comparisox 
the  scholarsliip  and  deportment  records  was  made.  Every  precaution  was  takei 
make  the  investigation  fair  and  exhaustive,  and  I  am  sure  that  Uiese  ends  were  attain 

The  results  were  interesting.  In  some  schoob  there  was  a  ^ight  indication  in  fa 
of  the  kindergarten  group,  and  in  others  a  slight  indication  in  favor  of  the  nonl 
dergarten  group.  The  consolidation  of  the  results  showed  for  the  whole  city  aln 
an  exact  balance.  While  the  balance  was  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  nonkinc 
garten  group,  it  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  at  all  significant.  The  inference  to 
drawn  from  this  investigation  is  that  any  benefits  which  may  have  been  given 
children  by  kindergarten  training  in  Savannah  were  not  revealed  by  this  investigati 

Final  conclusions  should  not  be  made  from  this  investigation,  for  behind  it  all  i 
stands  the  question,  May  not  kindergarten  training  give  to  tlie  child  qualities  wh 
this  test  does  not  reach,  and  may  not  similar  investigations  in  other  cities,  and  e 
in  our  own  city,  show  different  results?  From  my  observations,  however,  I  do 
think  the  results  are  far  from  the  truth  in  Savannah.  The  kindergarten  child  d< 
indeed,  have  some  theoretical  advantage  over  the  nonkindergarten  child  along  ( 
tain  lines  which  are  very  obvious,  but  tlie  nonkindergarten  child,  especially 
child  of  our  mild  southern  climate,  with  its  outdoor  freedom  and  opportunities 
self-activity  and  self-<lirection,  also  has  some  advantage  over  the  child  who  may  be 
much  restrained  and  directed.  It  is  a  largo  question,  with  much  truth  and  mi 
error  combined  in  claims  on  both  sides. 

A.  E.  K.vGEi.,  assistant  super intend<*nl,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — We  have  a  kinc 
garten  in  each  of  our  public  schools;  in  two  of  our  schools  the  number  of  child 
entitled  to  admission  is  so  large  that  we  are  obligcKl  to  have  two  kindergartens  in  e 
of  them.  Our  teachers  have  all  been  trained  in  normal  schools.  We  put  partici 
emphasis  upon  language  and  sense  training,  rhythms  and  music.  Children  who  1l 
had  one  yearns  training  in  the  kindergarten  easily  finish  the  first  grade  by  the  t; 
tliey  are  7  years  old;  that  is,  they  do  first-grade  work  in  1  year.  In  schools  wl 
a  large  number  enter  the  school  at  the  age  of  6  years,  tlio  first-grade  teachers  are  a 
ious  to  get  those  children  who  have  had  a  year's  training  in  the  kindergarten,  rat 
than  those  who  just  come  off  the  street,  because  they  take  directions  better,  are  n 
alert,  and  are  able  to  distinguish  forms  bettor,  and  hence  learn  to  read  and  spell  n 
readily.  Besides,  the  hand-traiiving  they  liave  received  makes  tliom  more  profici 
writers,  and  their  general  conduct  is  bettor,  particularly  in  their  (Jealings  with  e 
other. 

In  many  of  our  schwls  wo  have  organized  mothers'  clubs,  in  order  to  bring 
mothers  early  into  liarmony  with  the  sohot^l  and  to  get  their  cooperation.  Excund 
to  neighboring  shops,  to  parks,  and  games  played  out<loors  constitute  part  of  the  1 
dergarten  program.  In  a  number  of  kindergartens  10-o*clock  lunch,  consisting  of  n 
and  crackers,  is  served.  The  expense  is  5  cents  a  week  for  each  child.  This  moi 
is  either  raised  by  school  entertainments  or  is  contributed  directly  by  the  childi 

We  consider  the  kindergarten  indispensable  for  all  classes  of  children.  It  is  li 
that  the  child  gets  his  first  lesson  in  domocraoy  and  8(K»ial  obligation. 

J.  M.  H.  Frkderutk,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Until  the  presc^nt  year  <'le vela nd  hud  a  suj 
viMor  of  kindergarten  work.     This  year  we  have  aimed  to  combine  the  supervisioi 
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ihe  kindergartens  with  the  supervision  of  the  gradoH.  Our  purpoee  has  been  to  unite 
this  special  activity  more  closely  with  the  regular  sc^hool  work.  As  a  result  I  think 
our  kindergarten  teachers  feel  that  they  are  more  essentially  a  part  of  the  school 
ii>-Htoni  than  ever  before,  and  the  elementary  teachers  have  seized  the  opportunity 
aCTorded  them  to  incorporate  in  their  work  a  large  measure  of  modified  and  adapted 
kindergarten  devices  and  methods.  The  trial,  to  be  sure,  has  been  brief,  but  the 
results  appear  to  be  better  even  than  we  had  anticipated. 

The  kindergarten  is  no  longer  a  thing  apart  from  the  elementary  schools  in  Cleve- 
land. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  here  that  if  a  child  could  have  but  eight  years  of 
nhool  life,  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  close  with  the 
neventh  grade,  than  to  begin  with  the  first  grade  and  finish  the  eighth.  I  think  that 
there  is  not  so  much  need  that  the  kindergarten  work  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  primary 
grades  as  that  the  primary  grades  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  kindergarten  idea. 

My  observation  for  many  years  of  the  kindergarten-trained  child  in  the  regular 
»^hool  has  convinced  me  thoroughly  that  the  work  not  only  gives  greater  power,  but 
what  is  more  important,  it  begets  the  true  attitude  to  life  and  society. 


B.  OPINIONS  OF  PUIMAHY  SUPERVISORS. 

Fankik  B.  CiRnfFrrH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Good  kindergarten  training,  which  wisely 
ami  s>anpathetical]y  directs  and  utilizes  the  child's  active  impulses  and  love  of  play, 
pro\-ide8  for  little  children  an  easy  and  happy  transition  from  the  freedom  of  the  home, 
with  its  more  or  lees  conscious  tuition,  to  that  of  the  school  where  less  freedom  can  be 
blldwed  and  where  the  tuition  is  more  conscious,  purposeful,  and  systematic. 

A  child  who  has  had  training  in  a  good  kindergarten  gives  practical  evidence  of  it 
when  he  begins  primary  work.  Comparing  him  with  a  child  who  has  not  had  this 
training,  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  he  uses  his  hands  more  deftly,  has  a  better  idea 
if  form  and  number,  expresses  his  thoughts  more  freely  in  spoken  language,  is  more 
•elf-confident,  exercises  more  self-control,  adjusts  himself  more  readily  to  new  con- 
ditions, follows  directions  more  intelligently,  is  more  observant  and  attentive,  more 
resourceful  in  amusing  and  helping  himself,  and  has  a  better  idea  of  the  proper  way 
to  conduct  himself  In  social  intercourse  with  his  ecjuals. 

In  disctisBing  the  matter  of  needed  adjustments  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
lowest  jmmary,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  breach  between  these  two  depart- 
ments of  instruction  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Some  20  years  ago  the  old  order  of 
primary  education,  which  has  been  criticised  for  formalism  in  instruction  and  repres- 
mon  in  management,  began  to  give  place  to  the  new,  and  the  work  has  since  been  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  nature,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  child  have  been 
studied  and  an  effort  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  childhood  The 
primary  teacher,  as  well  as  the  kindergartner,  has  for  her  guiding  principle  the  vital 
principle  in  a  chMd's  development,  his  self-ac^dvity.  While  the  formal  subjects  of  the 
primarj'  grade— reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic — differ  greatly  from  kinder- 
fcarten  work,  the  content  of  tlie  modern  readers  and  story  books  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  child's  interest,  and  the  methods  of  teacliing  the  various  subjects  are  so 
interesting  that  the  child  from  the  kindergarten  beginnbig  first-grade  work  enjoys 
his  new  work  quite  as  much  as  tliat  wliich  he  has  left. 

Etbel  Waoo,  Passaic,  N.  J. — If  the  kindergarten  work  has  been  of  a  poor  quality 
I  doubt  if  children  with  kindergarten  training  have  any  advantage  over  those  without 
it.  By  poor  quality,  I  mean  work  of  su<'h  a  ciiaracter  that  ba<l  school  habits  are 
formed,  for  iutUnce,  little  discipline,  slovenly  manual  work,  and  so  much  memory 
wnrk  attempted  in  the  way  of  songs,  folk  dances  (with  more  songs),  and  verses  for 
evnr\'  seamn,  day.  and  duty,  that  the  majority  of  the  children  form  the  habit  of  mum- 
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blmg  the  words  they  don't  know  and  of  depending  on  the  few  bright  children  y 
are  leaders  to  carry  them  along. 

Chiklren  who  have  been  in  such  a  kindergarten  are  to  be  pitied,  but  not  more 
perhaps  than  tlie  lu-et-grade  teachers  to  whom  they  will  be  promoted.     I  have  » 
a  kindergiirt^^u  which  approximated  the  above.     I  believe,  however,  that  they 
rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  children  are  promoted  from  kindergarten  to  first-gn 
with  5  months'  or  a  year's  training  in  obeiUence,  cooperation,  and  good  mann< 
they  me  much  easier  to  manage  in  a  class  of  40  or  45  tlian  cliildren  who  have  not  had  1 
training. 

Children  who  have  been  taught  to  be  attentive  and  observing  in  kindergarten  le 
to  read  in  first  grade  with  greater  rapidity  tlian  those  who  have  not  received  t 
training.  If  through  the  kindergarten  work  a  reasonable  motor  control  has  b' 
secured,  the  work  of  learning  to  draw  and  writ«  is  greatly  lessened  for  tliefirBt-gri 
child.  I  believe  that,  with  common  sense,  kindergarten- trained  children  are  a 
real  advantage  over  iliose  of  the  same  degree  of  mentality  who  have  not  received  i 
training,  namely,  in  their  knowledge  of  general  school  life  and  in  their  ability  to  t 
the  work  more  easily  and  rapidly. 

A.  M.  FosDicK,  principal,  Franklin  School,  San  Diego,  Cal. — The  primary  teacl 
of  Franklin  School  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  kindei-garten,  in  which  opin 
I  heartily  concur.  They  say  that  through  experience  they  are  positive  that  th 
chilthen  who  liave  had  the  kindergarten  work  have  marked  advantages  over  th 
who  have  not ,  and  name  the  following  as  perhaps  the  more  salient  points  of  ad vant« 

(1)  Greater  development  of  the  social  instinct;  they  play  and  work  together  bet 

(2)  more  self-reliance;  (3)  better  power  of  concentration;  (4)  decided  gain  in  handwc 
(5)  happier  outlook  upon  school  life,  gained  through  the  early  direction  of  the  inati 
for  play. 

Miss  Lucy  G.  Bristol,  Louisville,  Ky. — Children  coming  from  kindergarten 
first  grade,  when  they  have  really  had  any  consecutive  kindergarten  work,  have  mj 
advantages  over  the  child  coming  directly  from  home.    The  kindergarten  child 
learned  to  take  to  hiniHclf  directions  or  instruction  given  to  a  group  or  class  of  childi 
where  the  home  child  will  not  respond,  unless  appealed  to  individually.     He 
learned  to  follow  directions  with  reasonable  accuracy;  to  handle  himself  and  his  wc 
ing  materials  intelligently,  where  tlic  home  child  is  frequently  helpless.     Uo 
learned  considerable  self-control,  and  has  been  taught  to  work  in  harmony  with 
companions. 

The  "spoiled'*  child  and  the  unfortunate  "only"  child,  who  have  ruled  the  hoi 
hold,  here  learn  that  they  are  only  one  of  many  and  that  others  have  rights  that  m 
be  respected. 

Most  kindergarten  cliildren  are  willing  to  attempt  new  work  with  some  confidei 
in  their  own  ability,  while  the  home  cliildren  often  have  to  be  coaxed  to  make 
effort.  During  this  term,  a  little  girl  of  over  6i  years  wept  so  much  and  was  so  unhap 
in  the  first  grade  that  she  was  sent  to  the  kindergarten,  where  in  two  weeks  she  1 
eo  overcome  her  ex<e8.sivc  tdmidi  ty  that  she  returned  to  the  first  grade  of  her  own  aco 
and  tried  to  do  the  recjuired  work. 

All  these  things  take  a  great  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  primary  teacher. 

The  criticism  that  the  kindergarten  develops  only  the  play  idea  in  children  is  1 
heard,  as  those  who  study  the  kindergartner 's  plans  realize  the  connected  thou] 
work  behind  their  play  activities. 

Another  frequent  criticism,  that  the  freedom  of  the  kindergarten  (especially  \ 
freedom  of  spetxh)  makes  the  first-grade  discipline  more  dilhcult,  will  probably  sc 
be  untenable,  as  this  year  the  kindergartners  are  tea(4iing  tlie  little  folks  to  work  < 
their  play  problems  in  silence,  hoping  thus  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  concentratii 
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The  greatest  disadvantage  at  preeent,  to  my  mind,  is  that  children  can  not  be  re- 
qoired  to  go  through  kindergarten.  Hence,  those  who  do  are  in  such  minority  that 
they  practically  lose  the  advantage  gained.  If  in  a  class  of  first-grade  beginners 
only  25  per  cent  or  less  (as  is  often  the  case)  are  kindergarten  children,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  lose  time  while  the  75  per  cent  are  being  brought  to  their  standard. 

Mothers  and  fathers  need  to  be  educated  to  the  value  of  the  kindergarten,  as  many 
think  that  if  a  child  goes  a  month  or  two  in  the  &l11  or  spring  each  and  during  a  few 
good  days  in  the  winter,  he  is  a  full-fledged  kindergartner,  not  realizing  that  back  oi 
the  play  problems  given  him  is  a  carefully  developed  consecutive  plan,  of  which 
he  kils  to  get  the  benefit. 

When  I  hear  teachers  decrying  the  kindergarten,  I  feel  sure  they  either  have  not 
investigated,  or  have  back  of  them  a  kindergarten  in  name  only  and  not  founded  on 
the  principle  of  child  growth. 

SoFHiE  C.  Becker,  principal  of  grammar  school,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — For  the  first  6 
yeaiB  of  my  supervision  of  this  school  we  had  no  kindergarten,  while  for  the  last  6  years 
we  have  had  one,  hence  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  from  a  sufficient  experience  of  both  con- 
ditions. 

Formerly  we  had  to  admit  children  to  our  first-grade  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  parent,  they  were  old  enough  to  come,  so  that  the  range  in  age  was  from  5  to  8 
years. 

In  September  and  February  the  teacher's  task  was  most  arduous.  She  began  the 
teim  with  40  <»r  50  wriggling,  squirming,  much-petted  and  spoilt  babies  fresh  from  the 
norsery.  They  were  timid,  tongue-tied,  homesick  babes,  and  she  had  to  devise  all 
sorts  ol  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  employments  until  they  felt  at 
home  sufficiently  to  answer  questions,  so  that  she  could  ascertain  what  usable  ideas 
or  concepts  they  had  which  would  furnish  a  basis  for  the  beginning  of  the  real  work 
of  the  grade.  She  could  not  expect  confidently  that  any  of  pedagogic  value  would  be 
common  to  all,  for,  coming  from  40  different  homes,  different  environments,  having 
different  inheritances,  and  often  speaking  different  tongues,  she  had  40  different 
culture<apacitie8  to  deal  with.  She  foimd  the  contents  of  each  mind  different,  with 
many  fatuity  and  strange  ideas  to  correct,  2j^d  by  the  time  she  had  investigated  and 
trained  enough  to  transform  a  heterogeneous  mass  into  a  homogeneous  class  ready 
iof  the  new  ideas  she  had  to  offer,  at  least  three  months  of  the  term  had  gone  and  a 
year's  energy  and  invention  had  been  expended.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  older 
and  brighter  ones  were  ready  for  the  second  grade,  but  a  considerable  residuum  was 
left  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the  work. 

Since  we  have  had  the  kindergarten  the  children  enter  at  4  or  5  and  are  graded  as 
first  or  second  year  pupils  according  to  their  degree  of  dfevelopment.  The  first-grade 
teacher  now  reoeivee  40  little  workers  who  have  learned  to  control  their  desires,  their 
tempers,  their  muscles,  their  voices,  their  attention;  who  can  take  and  carry  out  a 
direction;  who  have  had  all  their  special  senses  trained;  who  have  been  taught  to 
observe,  compare,  think,  and  express  their  thought  in  fair  Engli^^h.  They  have  more 
than  one  mode  of  expression,  namely,  action,  painting,  cutting,  modeling.  They 
know  form  and  color;  they  have  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  some  of  tones,  and  a  usable 
collection  of  concepts  for  the  immediate  work  of  first  grade  in  number,  natiure  study, 
literature,  and  ethics. 

No  time  is  lost  in  first  grade  getting  ready.  Work  begins  at  once.  Many  children 
•le  ready  for  the  second  grade  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months.  Only  those  who 
have  lost  time  through  illness  or  have  a  mental  defect  are  left  behind. 

The  fiTBt-grade  teacher  finds  her  work  far  more  satisfactory;  the  parent  who  has  had 
one  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  would  not  forego  the  pri\'ilege  for  the  rest  of  her 
children.  We  are  frequently  thanked  for  the  home  effect  of  the  kindergarten  training. 
Hie  courtesy,  helpfulness,  orderliness,  and  general  resourcefulness  of  the  little  ones 
tie  matters  of  comment. 
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Will  Anoier,  principal  Lincoln  School,  San  Diego,  Cal. — In  a  good  kindeigarten 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  buoyancy,  of  growth,  and  of  loving  obedience,  and  there 
are  large  opportunities  for  training  in  sympathy  and  generosity,  in  social  equality, 
and  in  self-control. 

Some  of  the  points  where  the  kindergarten  child  excels  the  child  who  has  missed 
that  training  are  as  follows: 

(1)  He  has  learned  to  take  and  to  understand  simple  instructions  from  another 
person  than  his  mother. 

(2)  He  has  learned  to  obey  instructions  frequently  with  much  more  willingness 
and  celerity  tlian  given  at  home. 

(3)  He  has  learned  a  part  of  the  great  lesson  of  community  life  and  is  usually  much 
less  self-centered  than  the  lone  child  of  modem  civilization. 

(4)  He  is  nearly  always  quicker  and  more  deft  with  his  fingers,  because  of  the  hand- 
work. 

(5)  He  is  a  better  '•mixer.'* 

(6)  He  is,  if  from  a  family  where  a  foreign  language  is  the  mother  tongue,  very  much 
better  equipped  with  the  vocabulary  in  which  he  is  to  work. 

Ella  Ruth  Boyce,  director  of  kindergartens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Two  years  ago 
statistics  were  gathered  to  show  whether  any  time  was  gained  in  progress  through  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  becaitse  of  kindergarten  training.  These  were  crude  and  imper* 
feet,  because  of  the  lack  of  acciurate  records,  but  averaging  together  all  we  could  secure, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  age  of  children  with  kindergarti'n  training  was  0.52  of 
a  year  lower  than  those  who  had  not  had  it. 

Children  with  kindergarten  training  fail  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  it  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Tlie  class  having  kindergarten  training  is  in  practically  every  case  in  Pittsburgh 
not  kept  as  a  unit,  but  is  taught  in  a  room  with  children  without  this  training.  While 
they  do  forge  ahead  even  under  these  conditions,  there  is  a  great  loss  in  that  no  account 
is  made  of  their  experiences. 

There  should  be  much  more  knowledge  and  insight  on  the  part  of  both  primary 
teacher  and  kindergartner  as  to  the  work,  aims,  and  method  of  each  other.  Some- 
thing is  being  done  to  this  end  in  the  Pittsburgh  Trainhig  School  for  Teachers,  where 
the  junior  courses  for  both  elementary  and  kindergarten  students  are  the  same. 

The  kindergarten  aim  and  method  of  discipline  agree  with  all  modem  theory  and 
effort  in  this  matter  and  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  elementary  school, 
t  The  concrete  work  in  form  and  number  could  with  advantage  t>e  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  development  in  the  elementary  school.  At  present  there  is  practi- 
cally no  advantage  taken  of  the  child's  love  for  and  ability  to  learn  about  form,  color, 
and  number. 

I      Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  comes  in  the  handwork  where  often  children  repeat  the  same 
work  they  did  in  kindergarten,  and  with  much  less  creative  effort. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  the  remark  made  this  week  by  a  principal 
to  one  of  our  kindcrgartners  when  the  progress  of  a  particular  child  was  being  dis- 
cussed. She  said:  '*!  have  always  felt  that  there  was  too  great  a  break  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary,  but  I  used  to  blame  it  on  the  kindergarten.  Now  I 
am  coming  to  believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the  primary." 

Mary  A.  Lewis,  Cambridge,  Mass. — One  gain  observable  in  tlie  children  coming 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  is  tliat  they  have  learned  to  come  to  9chool^ 
and  have  also  learned  to  be  neat  and  punctual.  The  first  day  shows  them  as  ad- 
vanced in  school  ways  as  children  from  homes  are  in  two  or  three  months.  They 
have  aW  learned  attention  and  the  ability  to  follow  directions,  and  tliey  have  gained 
considerable  manual  skill.  Their  incidental  knowledge  of  number,  color,  form,  and 
direction  is  also  a  great  help.  Their  oral  language  is  much  in  ad\*ance  of  that  of  the 
home  children,  and  many  of  them  can  reproduce  stories  Yer>'  well. 
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I  place  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  kindergarten  above  all  else.  The  children  learn 
to  live  with  each  other  and  to  be  good  comrades  and  loyal  to  their  school. 

I  would  not  have  any  of  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  incorporated  with  the  kin- 
dergarten program;  but  I  would  extend  some  of  the  kindergarten  work  into  the  first 
grade,  especially  where  the  children  enter  before  they  are  6  years  of  age .  We  have  been 
experimenting  this  spring  with  an  overflow  class  of  20  children  who  spend  most  of 
their  three-hour  daily  session  on  a  veranda  belonging  to  a  kind  neighbor.  They  give 
90  minutee  to  acquiring  the  school  arts,  30  minutes  to  games  in  the  garden,  and  60 
minutes  to  the  usual  kindergarten  work.  The  results  are  gratifying.  The  cliildren's 
health  is  much  improved,  and  they  are  very  happy.  We  hope  to  continue  this  work, 
with  modifications,  in  the  fall. 

Could  the  youngest  children  in  the  first  grade  return  for  games,  dances,  and  drama- 
tizing under  the  conditions  and  in  the  kurger  freedom  possible  in  the  kindergarten 
rooms,  much  fatigue  and  nervousness  now  observable  in  the  later  part  of  the  after- 
noon would  disappear.  Where  the  children  attend  two  sessions  each  day  this  arrange- 
ment is  possible  and  desirable. 

Ellen  M.  Quiolbt,  Troy,  N.  Y. — In  my  experience  I  have  foimd  that  little  chil- 
dren who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  trained  in  kindergarten  by  a  skillful, 
enthusiastic  kindeigartner  have  many  advantages  over  those  who  come  from  even 
the  best  homes  directly  to  first  grade. 

Finit-gnide  teachers  experience  very  little  difficulty  in  settling  down  the  little 
people  from  a  good  kindergarten  to  do  the  work  required  in  this  grade.  The  children 
seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  conditions  in  the  primary  almost  from  the 
fintday. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  child  who  enters  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  4  years  be  given 
kindergarten  instruction.  When  5  years  old,  if  too  immature  or  not  fitted  to  take  up 
primary  work,  he  mi^t  have  kindergarten  instruction  in  the  morning  and  primary 
work  in  the  afternoon.  A  child  who  does  not  enter  until  5  should  have  kindergarten 
Inining  in  the  morning  and  primary  work  in  the  afternoon.  Every  child  6  years  old 
should  be  entered  as  a  regular  first-grade  pupil.  I  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  any 
child  to  be  kept  in  kindergarten  imtil  he  is  7. 


AucB  J.  KiLPATRiCK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
beginning  September  8,  1912: 


-The  following  statistics  are  for  thi»  year 


Kinder];art«n. 

Other  sources. 

Received. 

Promoted. 

Received. 

Promoted. 

It4ma5 

9 
11 
7 

Percent. 
100 
100 
100 

30 

Percent. 

83 

R^Wm? rr- 

28  ,                  82 

nwm  4  w 

3d  1                  77 

This  shows  a  decided  advantage  on  the  part  of  kindergarten  pupils.  In  my  opinion 
A  child  is  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  birthright  when  deprived  of  at  least  one  year  in  kin- 
dergarten. 

Casounb  D.  Aborn,  director  of  kindergartens,  Boston,  Mass.— The  kindergarten 
ham  been  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston  since  1888.  There 
are  at  present  124  kindergartens,  which  means  from  1  to  5  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  every  school  district,  except  two.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Is  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  kindergarten  as  the  first  step  in  education;  therefore, 
under  his  regime  we  shall  expect  to  see  even  m(»re  kindergartens  established  in  the 
city  from  time  to  time. 
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I  am  in  possession  of  over  100  letters  written  by  the  primary  teach^ns  in  BosUm, 
which  they  have  themselves  stated  their  opinion  of  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  j 
struction. 

They  state  that  the  manual  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  very  helpful  in  develop! 
skill  with  the  hands,  ability  to  write  and  draw,  and  the  use  of  other  implements 
the  schoolroom.  Through  the  songs  and  stories  and  excursions  taken  by  the  kj 
dcrgarten  children,  a  child  gains  an  amount  of  general  knowledge  and  becomes  int 
eeted  in  the  world  of  nature,  all  of  which  helps  him,  when  he  begins  to  read,  to  int 
pret  the  printed  page.  Through  the  work  with  blocks,  sticks,  rings,  etc.,  the  chil< 
number  sense  is  awakened  and  developed,  and  this  helps  very  much  when  he  begi 
to  work  with  abstract  numbers.  Beginnings  of  a  love  for  literature  are  also  started 
tho  kindergarten,  for  the  children  hear  stories,  look  at  pictures,  and  reproduce  stori 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  eager  for  good  poetry  and  good  prose.  We  prima 
teachers  feel,  in  other  words,  that  the  kindergarten  prepares  good  soil  in  which  t 
grade  teachers  may  begin  to  work. 

Watleb  C.  Bishop,  principal  Bache  School,  Philadelphia,  Pk. — ^The  statemc 
that  kindergarten  children  are  incessant  talkers  is  well  founded.  All  the  games 
the  kindergarten  and  much  of  the  handwork  admit  of  conversation  that  not  ok 
pleases  but  trains  the  child  in  the  use  of  language.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  c 
reeled  without  destroying  one  of  the  benefits  of  such  training.  The  judgment 
children  of  this  age  ia  very  rudimentary,  and  they  can  not  readily  distinguish  wh 
talking  is  permissible  and  when  it  is  not.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  firat-gra 
teacher  to  train  the  child's  judgment  along  this  line.  However,  in  a  school  tl 
admits  of  two  kindergartens  the  younger  children  should  be  in  one  class  and  t 
older  in  a  second.  The  younger  children  ^ould  attempt  little  except  songs  a 
games  and,  as  far  as  feasible,  these  should  be  carried  on  out  of  doors.  More  seric 
work  could  then  be  undertaken  in  the  advance  class  and  these  children  could  be  d 
ciplined  toward  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  course  along  lines  required  for  the  wc 
in  the  first  grade. 

ZoE  C.  Shaw,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — There  exists  in  Kalamazoo  a  very  close  relati< 
ship  between  kindergarten  and  primary.  The  former  has  been  establi^ed  as  a  regu 
part  of  the  public-school  system  for  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  oiganized  c 
partments  of  our  system. 

Few  children  enter  primary  who  have  not  had  kindergarten  training,  so  thorougl^ 
convinced  are  the  school  patrons  of  the  worth  of  such  training. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  here  is  the  spirit 
cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  exists  among  the  teachers.  Prims 
teachers  are  acquainted  with  the  plans  and  piu^xwes  of  the  kindergarten,  vice  ver 
and  work  in  harmony,  aiming  to  produce  a  continuous  course  of  development  duri 
the  period  of  childhood,  with  no  break  between  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  and 
of  regular  school.  This  has  been  accomplished  partly  by  giving  the  preference 
primary  teachers  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  and  partly  through  cooperati 
supervision  of  the  two  departments,  planning  for  joint  meetings  of  their  teache 
for  general  discussion,  and  for  visiting  each  oUier,  thus  establishing  good  feeling  ai 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Circle  primary  rooms  are  an  added  incentive  to  freedom  in  the  primary.  The  chi 
coming  from  kindergarten  feels  at  home  in  a  primary  room  furnished  with  tables  ai 
chairs  and  with  the  familiar  circle  for  social  periods.  Over  half  of  our  primary  rooi 
are  equipped  this  way,  and  teachers  prefer  these  rooms. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  graded  activities  that  will  help  to  avo 
' 'marking  time''  in  primary.  This  we  think  can  be  accomplished  when  prima 
teachers  recognize  the  strength  of  initiative  and  power  of  experience  xxMooosod  by  tJ 
kindergarten  group  sent  on  to  them.  This  cooperative  consciousness  is  what  we  a 
striving  to  attain. 
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0.  OPINIONS  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

ILkUMiK  A«  ScHUTEy  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — During  the  period  of  31  years  that  I  have 
■pent  in  the  Avondale  School  in  Cincinnati,  I  have  always  had  a  few  children  who 
had  had  some  kindergarten  training.  Five  years  ago  the  kindergarten  became  a  part 
of  our  public  school  system. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  in  our  school  a  director  who  is  an  ideal  kin- 
dergartner;  so  my  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  children  who  have  received  the 
best  kindergarten  training  and  those  less  fortimate  ones  who  missed  this  training 
altogether. 

The  kindergarten  children  show  the  result  of  systematic  sense  training.  Their  power 
of  observation  is  greater.  They  are  able  to  discover  things  for  themselves  and  use 
eyes  and  ears.  They  are  more  free  and  easy  in  their  movements,  because  of  the  games 
and  exercises  in  rhythm,  which  have  trained  and  developed  their  Hmbs.  They  use 
their  hands  better  in  all  forms  of  construction  work,  llie  sense  training  given  the 
kindergarten  child  helps  him  to  form  a  clearer  mental  image  of  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  express;  hence  his  work  is  better  in  all  the  various  modes  of  expression,  language, 
painting,  clay  modeling,  etc.  He  is  more  self-reliant,  helpful,  unselfish,  and  apt  to 
show  a  budding  commtmity  spirit  that  impels  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  more 
timid  scholar.  He  has  a  better  command  of  language,  because  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  and  has  been  encouraged  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  or 
experienced.  When  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  during  the  period  of  busy  work, 
be  performs  the  tasks  assigned  him  more  intelligently.  And,  lastly,  his  life  is  richer 
because  of  the  beautiful  stories  and  songs  he  has  heard  in  the  year  spent  in  the  kin- 
dexgarten. 

As  to  ''adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  lowest  primary  grade,'*  it  seems  to  me 
there  abould  be  a  complete  **dovetailing"  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade.  The  games  and  plays  should  be  continued  in  the  first  grade  and  also  the  free 
expression  by  means  of  paper  cutting,  painting,  clay  modeling,  etc.  The  story, 
which  has  so  large  a  place  in  the  kindergarten,  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  lower 
grades,  forming  the  basis  of  the  lessons  in  reading. 

The  circle  of  the  kindergarten  should  find  a  place  in  the  first-grade  also.  With  the 
introduction  of  movable  desks  the  problem  of  sufficient  room  space  for  games  and 
dramadxation  would  be  solved.  The  transition  from  the  kindeigarten  to  routine 
fA  the  schoolroom  should  be  so  gradual  that  the  beginning  of  one  and  ending  of  the 
other  is  the  same.    In  the  words  of  a  kindergartner  of  wide  experience: 

If  the  kindergarten  principles  upon  which  the  kindergarten  practice  is  based  are 
valid,  they  must  be  valid  not  alone  on  the  stage  of  development  which  the  kindergarten 
coveiBy  but  also  for  the  other  stages  as  well. 

Katb  Fabrsll,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— During  the  last  four  years  my  work  has  been  with 
childrsii  who  were  receiving  primary  work  and  kindergarten  training  in  alternate 
periods.  This  program  was  instituted  in  St.  Louis  by  Supt.  Blewett  who  wished  to 
test  the  development  of  children  of  6.  The  law  regulating  school  age  did  not,  until 
the  present  year,  allow  a  child  under  7  to  enter  school. 

The  adjustment  between  the  kindeigarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grades  would  be 
raach  smoother,  I  believe,  and  the  kindergarten  training  a  much  more  definite  and 
substantial  value  to  the  child  in  his  work  in  the  primary  grades,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  formalize  his  experiences  in  the  kindergarten.  By  formalizing,  I  do  not  mean  any- 
thing which  would  in  any  sense  verge  on  a  drilled  recitation. 

Without  oral  expression,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  child's  mental  experiences 
are  those  which  Fioebel  and  his  followers  suppose  them  to  be?  W  hile  the  kindergarten 
in  theory  recognizes  the  value  of  oral  expression,  in  practice  much  of  it  is  imitative 
and  dependent*  Much  of  the  symbolism  is  too  remote  from  the  child 's  actual  expe- 
rience to  rouse  in  him  the  impulse  for  independent  investigation.  Even  in  nature 
study  and  mathematics  a  definite  result  is  prevented  by  the  prevailing  fear  of  for- 
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inali^ui.    The  child'8  impuleea  remain  undiHcovered  through  failure  to  utilizi 
nK)8t  potent  means  of  expression — language.     Self-activity,  the  proclaimed 
of  tlie  kindergarten,  is  not  promoted  in  the  kindergarten  when  it  fails  to  roco 
that  to  formulate  thought  is  to  produce  thought. 

I  believe  that  the  child  who  is  allowed,  in  the  kindei^garten,  to  give  voice  l 
own  ideas,  is  much  better  equipped  for  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  than  is  the 
who  has  the  experiences  of  the  kindergarten  interpreted  by  the  teacher,  perfect  tl 
the  language  may  be. 

\\Tiile  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  vrith  the  kindergarten  and  fully  appreciate  w 
does  for  the  child  of  from  3  to  5  years,  I  believe  that  it  should,  during  the  perio<l 
5  to  6,  curtail  the  time  given  to  the  less  valuable  forms  of  expression  in  favor  of  the 
one  of  oral  expression. 

Katherine  M.  Guest,  Chicago,  111. — The  kindergarten  child  has  a  broac 
experience.  Ue  learns  habits  of  observation  by  relating  what  he  sees  on  the  w 
and  from  school,  in  visits  to  parks,  country,  walks,  etc.,  and  nature  work  do 
the  room.  Through  these  talks  and  experiences  he  comes  to  have  a  larger  sym] 
or  relationship  with  all  life  around  him. 

Through  the  trades  and  occupations  he  learns  industrial  life  and,  in  a  general  t 
the  history  of  the  race;  he  is  taught  respect  for  labor  and  a  love  for  work  of  all  I 
Through  music  and  rhythm  work  he  gains  poise,  bodily  control,  pure  tone  qua! 
and  a  readiness  for  what  is  to  follow  in  the  more  definite  first-grade  work. 

The  well-trained  kindergarten  child  is  ready  for  the  first-grade  and  needs  to 
no  adjustment  in  the  work  require<l  of  him. 

De  Etta  Price,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  as  I  see  it, 
to  prepare  children  for  the  grades.  Its  aim  is  to  meet  certain  needs  in  child  life 
the  age  of  3  to  6.  The  acti\dtie8  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  but  little,  if  i 
related  to  those  they  encounter  in  the  grades,  with  one  exception — the  manual 
The  child  of  the  kindergarten  has  the  advantage  of  a  fuller,  happier  life,  but  the  d 
with  which  it  fits  or  prepares  him  for  his  primary  problems  may  be  quite  accuj 
compared  to  the  degree  which  her  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  dancing 
eighth-grade  girl  increases  her  efficiency  to  master  algebra. 

Olive  Baker,  St.  Loub,  Mo. — The  kindergarten  needs  common  supervision 
the  primary  grades.  The  teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  in  general,  assume  the  att 
that  the  kindergarten  is  a  separate  institution  from  the  elementary  school, 
limit  their  study  and  interest  to  the  one  step  or  stage  in  education  which  they  t 
and  forget  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educ 
There  is  great  need  for  a  wider  perspective,  which  an  interest  in  the  general  fi< 
education  will  give.  I  do  not  say  the  kindergarten  teacher  should  attempt  to  d 
the  methods  and  literature  of  all  grades,  but  surely  she  is  working  with  a  narruiR 
ception  of  the  educational  field  in  which  the  child  is  growing  when  she  has  but 
dental  acquaintance  with  the  step  or  steps  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
after  the  kindergarten. 

Sarah  Hogg,  Richmond,  Va.— As  to  the  adjustments  that  need  to  be  made  bei 
the  kindergarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grades,  in  our  school  we  had  what  we  < 
the  * 'connecting  grade.'*  In  this  class  some  reading  and  phonetic  work  was 
preparatory  to  the  reading  course  to  be  done  in  first  grades.  This,  I  think,  is  not 
in  all  kindergartens,  but  it  has  proved  very  helpful  to  my  cla.18.  During  the  past 
I  did  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  reading  with  children  who  had  Imd  some 
of  this  nature  tlian  I  did  the  term  before  with  children  who  had  not  had  this  pre 
help. 

I/Ct  me  say  that  this  is  my  first  year  with  children  who  have  had  kindergarten 
ing.  I  like  it,  and  if  I  could  I  would  see  that  there  was  a  good  kindeigarten  in  < 
public  Bch(K)l  in  our  country-. 
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AxiDA.  L.  CoNOVER,  Bayoiuic,  N.  J. — I  find  that  pupils  who  have  attended  the  kin- 
dergarten are  more  restless,  less  attentive,  less  interested  in  primary  work,  and  show 
leas  application,  than  those  who  enter  the  grades  directly;  also,  that  they  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  discipline,  since  they  must  necessarily  unlearn  such  habits  as  talking  and 
the  greater  freedom  of  action  which  are  quite  proper  according  to  the  ethics  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  which  can  not  be  allowed  in  the  grade  work.  In  some  cases  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  break  these  habits,  especially  if  the  pupil  has  attended  kinder- 
garten for  more  than  one  term. 

For  some  years  I  have  observed  that  the  classes  which  made  thj  most  rapid  prog- 
reas  and  were  more  easily  trained  in  school  discipline  were  those  in  which  a  large 
percentage  of  the  pupils  had  not  attended  the  kindergarten. 

I  find  that  the  pupil  who  has  attended  the  kindergarten  is  usually  somewhat  more 
apt  in  all  mamial  training  work;  also,  in  many  cases,  more  responsive  in  language 
work. 

In  regard  to  any  adjustments  which  might  be  made  between  the  kindergarten  and 
lowest  primary  grade,  I  would  suggest  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  age  at  which 
pupils  may  enter  the  kindergarten.  At  present,  I  believe,  a  child  may  enter  at  the 
age  of  4  or  4)  years  and  remain  until  the  age  of  6.  This  allows  some  backward  or  very 
immatoie  pupils  to  remain  for  three  or  even  four  terms  in  the  kindergarten. 

If  pupils  were  allowed  to  enter  at  the  age  of  5,  remain  one  term,  and  then  pass  to  a 
connecting  class  or  to  lA  it  would  mean  less  time  to  acquire  the  kindergarten  habita 
and  alK>  would  relieve  the  crowded  conditions  of  these  classes. 

I  would  suggest  a  stricter  discipline  in  the  kindergarten. 

Helen  W.  Tanner,  Paterson,  N.  J.— While  the  kindergarten  was  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  education  of  young  children,  yet  for  many  years  past  it  has  become 
a  separate  tradition  and  fetich.  Children  generally  enter  at  too  late  an  age  for  pure 
kindergarten  work  and  are  kept  at  it  too  long.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much  needless 
waste  of  educational  years. 

In  thia  school  (Public  School  No.  6)  children  enter  the  kindergarten  at  4  years  of 
age.  They  play  at  reading  and  writing  (childish  scribble,  etc.),  which  they  enjoy 
just  as  much  as  their  games,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  learn  to  read  and  write, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  average  age  at  which  our  children  graduate  has  been 
reduced  by  IJ  years,  largely  by  attending  to  earlier  entrance  and  to  this  connection 
between  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work. 

Nettie  J.  Fbeeman,  Chicago,  111. — In  regard  to  the  adjustments  between  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  lowest  primary  grade,  I  believe  the  continuance  of  the  educative 
work,  begun  in  kindergarten,  is  greatly  hampered  in  primary  work  by  the  lack  of  suita- 
ble materials  and  equipment.  The  child  feels  this  limitation  through  having  experi- 
enced the  joy  of  abundance  of  beautiful  materials. 

In  kindergarten  there  are  two  teachers,  each  supervising  an  average  of  25  children, 
while  in  the  first  primary  grade  one  teacher  takes  care  of  an  average  of  45,  hence  the 
«lep  between  the  freedom  of  kindergarten  and  the  formal  work  of  the  first  grade  is  too 
great.  Thew  conditions  might  be  improved  by  either  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  or  providing  two  teachers  for  each  primary  room. 

Anna  WALDacnMrrr,  Chicago  lU.^There  is  too  great  a  change  between  six  years 
and  six  years  and  one  day.  There  is  too  great  a  jump.  The  child  in  primary  school 
is  cr>nfined  in  a  seat.  lie  is  almost  overcome  by  that  fact  alone.  If  the  children 
could  all  be  gathered  together  in  front  it  would  be  all  right.  The  teacher  has  one 
side  of  the  room  that  she  has  to  listen  to;  the  other  side  is  put  to  work.  Sometimes  the 
children  can  not  do  the  work  because  it  is  too  difficult,  or  it  is  too  easy  and  the 
child  finishes  his  work  quickly.  In  the  first  case,  the  child  gets  discouraged.  The 
teacher  has  not  the  time  to  go  to  the  child's  aid  the  moment  he  needs  her  assistance, 
M  she  doea  in  the  kindergarten .  This  child  naturally  loses  interest  and  becomes  lasy. 
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The  other  child  ia  too  quick  about  hiB  work.  In  the  kindergarten  the  teacl 
help  children  immediately.  The  child  who  gets  through  with  his  work  sit* 
soon  gets  bad  habits.    Both  of  these  cases  stay  in  the  grade  longer  than  the 

Children  who  go  from  the  kindergarten  should  not  have  seats,  at  least  for  fiv< 
They  should  have  tables  and  chairs,  as  they  have  in  the  kindergarten.  N 
can  take  48  children  and  have  tables  and  clmirs.  Why  not  overcome  that  I 
a  cadet? 

Ethel  B.  Fitzhugh,  Louisville,  Ky. — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ha^^  ha 
ence  in  a  school  without  a  kindergarten,  and,  more  recently,  in  a  school  witb 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  difference  in  progress  made  by  the  respective 
very  noticeable. 

The  habits  formed  in  the  kindergarten,  the  prompt  obedience  to  signalfl 
tribution  and  handling  of  materials,  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  the  actual 
and  the  little  ox-kindcrgartner  makes  a  very  capable  assistant  to  the  teacl 
handling  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  training. 

To  me,  an  ideal  class  would  be  one  composed  of  well-trained  Idndergartei] 
who  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
dergsu-ten  teacher  and  myself  compared  notes  after  the  promotions  had  hi 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term ;  and ,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  failures  were 
children  who  had  not  been  considered  ready  to  leave  the  kindergarten. 

Antonnettb  D.  Rick,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — ^The  last  few  weeks  or  even  the 
spent  in  the  kindergarten  should  be  given  to  a  course  of  "primary  tactics," 
the  cliildren  should  do  their  table  work  without  talking  except  when  neo 
information,  just  as  the  primary  pupils  do  their  work  at  their  seats. 

Of  course,  their  games,  free  play,  and  marching  give  them  a  chance  to  n 
as  the  various  exercises  and  games  relieve  the  tension  in  the  first  grade. 

The  kindergartens  in  which  I  have  observed  this  plan  carried  out  were 
pleasant  and  delightful  I  have  ever  seen;  the  pupils  seemed  in  no  way  to 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  working  quietly. 

When  I  entered  primary  work  after  my  kindergarten  training  there  wi 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  way  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools  too 
grade  work. 

Those  from  the  "  quiet "  kindergartens  seemed  to  be  ready  to  do  "somethini 
and  understood  that  they  could  not  do  their  work  well  if  they  were  constant! 
and  watching  others,  while  those  from  other  kindergartens  ''didn't  like  ad 
cause  they  ''had  to  keep  still  and  had  to  work." 

Nellib  Walton  Ford,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — It  has  been  my  experience  to 
children  who  come  into  the  first-grade  classes  from  the  kindergarten  posse 
self-control,  are  more  mature,  less  timid,  pay  better  attention,  take  comma 
intelligently,  do  better  handwork,  and  have  a  larger  vocabulary.  The  last  is  i 
true  of  foreigners. 

In  regard  to  a  readjustment  of  classes,  I  have  long  wished  that  a  class 
inserted  between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
which  comes  from  promoting  too  young.  Children  who  are  ready  to  leom  to 
write  take  up  the  work  with  avidity  and  profit,  while  a  largo  proportion  a 
and  permanently  injured  by  having  subjects  forced  upon  them  before  the 
are  sufficiently  developed. 

I  do  not  think  the  more  brilliant  children  would  suffer  by  the  change,  aa 
often  weak  in  handwork.  They  would  gain  in  self-control  and  poise  what  n 
the  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 

I  sliould  plan  to  give  one  period  a  day  to  paper  construction  or  clay  modi 
to  pencil  drawing  or  free-hand  cutting,  one  to  water-color  work,  varied  by  t 
of  tablets,  as  an  introduction  to  original  design.    This  work  might  be  repra< 
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A,     "MINE  IS  FINISHED.*' 
his  set  of  blocks  requires  much  skill  to  fit  together  and  balance  the  brick-shaped  pieces. 


B.     "WE  ARE  GOING  TO   BUILD   HOUSES." 

ly  «uch  matcrlaU  th«  child's  Instinct  to  take  things  apart  and  recombine  them  is  guided  Into 

conscious  skill. 
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tracing  about  the  fonns  and  coloring  with  crayon,  but  I  think  design  in  water  color 
painted  in  mass  ia  too  difficult  for  6-year-old  children. 

I  would  have  story-telling,  with  reproduction  by  the  children,  orally  and  in  many 
cases  by  dramatization.  There  should  also  be  oral  descriptions  of  toys,  flowers, 
birds,  and  objects  taken  up  in  nature  study,  and  there  could  be  talks  about  the  weather 
and  change  of  8eaa)ns. 

Singing  of  joyous  songs  should  have  a  place,  but  there  should  be  no  technical  study 
of  music. 

Arm  movements  at  the  blackboard  should  be  given  as  a  preparation  for  writing  and 
proper  development  of  the  muscles.  While  it  is  quite  possible  for  children  of  3  to 
write,  who  wants  them  to  do  it? 

There  ahould  be  counting  exercises  of  great  variety  with  tracing  and  coloring  of 
geometric  and  other  forms  in  groups,  for  quick  recognition,  and  paper  cutting  and 
pasting,  for  tho  impression  of  the  same  should  form  a  part  of  the  work. 

I  would  teach  short  selections  of  beautiful  poetry  and  tell  a  few  stories,  simply  for 
the  pleasure  they  give,  with  no  effort  to  have  them  reproduced.  Frequent  periods 
for  relaxation,  fresh  air,  and  physical  culture,  with  the  simplest  instruction  in  hygiene, 
flhoold  be  included.    Daily  phonic  drills  should  also  form  part  of  the  course. 

I  would  not  allow  any  but  an  enthusiastic,  sincere,  experienced  teacher  to  touch 
this  work  and,  when  appointed,  I  would  allow  her  great  freedom,  with  no  restrictions 
in  regard  to  the  length  or  arrangement  of  periods. 
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THE  STANDARDIZING  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 
Nina  <\  Van  Dewalker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tlie  question  of  standardization  of  kindergarten  training  is  one  of  great  import 
to  the  kindergarten  movement.  It  is  only  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  that 
kindergarten  can  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founder,  but  in  the  estimation  of  man; 
has  not  yet  justified  its  pla<^e  there.  Statistics  show  an  encouraging  increase  in 
number  of  public  kindergartens  during  tLe  past  decade,  but  an  increase  by  no  m 
commensurate  with  the  advance  made  in  general  education  during  that  period, 
agencies  which  the  kindergarten  employs — the  song,  the  story,  creative  self-expreai 
and  directed  play — ^are  in  high  favor,  but  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  itfielf  is 
questioned.  In  the  judgment  of  the  scliool,  the  causes  for  this  lie  in  the  chars 
of  the  training  which  kindei^rtners  have  received.  By  tlie  same  judgment  sei 
efforts  nce<l  to  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  training,  if  the  kindergarten  h 
lu  retain  the  place  it  has  gained  there. 

That  standards  of  kindergarten  training  have  rixcn  immeasurably  since  the  t 
days  is  evident.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  tlwt  the  best  training  schools  are  now  of 
lege  rank  in  their  entrance  requirements,  that  the  course  is  not  lees  than  two  j 
in  length,  and  tliat  many  offer  three  and  four  year  courses.  But  desirable  as  it 
have  an  increasing  number  of  tJioroiighly  trained  kindeigartners  graduated  < 
year,  the  standard  of  efTu-iency  among  kindeigartners  in  general  will  not  be  ( 
ciently  raised  it  tlie  majority  of  training  8<hools  send  out  in  the  meantime  large  cIj 
of  those  who  are  not  up  to  the  slandurd  that  present-day  conditions  demand 
raising  of  the  general  standard — in  fat  t,  a  standardizing  of  the  training  courw 
therefore  necessary. 

A  standard,  liowever,  i«  dctermiuotl  by  ihe  end  in  view,  and  kindergarten  traii: 
like  any  other,  might  be  judged  good  from  one  standpoint  and  poor  from  aiiot 
Much  of  the  friction  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  comes  from  lliis  \ 
that  each  has  its  own  distinct  aim  and  judges  the  other  by  that  aim  only.  The 
mate  which  the  school  places  upon  the  kindergarten  and  her  training  is  not,  there; 
necessarily  the  true  one.  If  the  kindergarten  is  to  perform  its  service  for  the chil< 
of  the  countrj',  however,  and  exert  the  influence  ujwn  tlie  school  that  it  should  e3 
it  can  do  so  only  in  and  through  tlie  school  and  to  the  extent  that  it  recognizes  i 
and  the  school  alike  as  parts  of  a  system  in  which  each  must  work  in  harmony  1 
common  purpose.  In  this  entering  into  the  purpose  of  the  8(  hool  as  a  whole, 
kindergarten  need  not  sacrifice  its  own  aims.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  it  sees  i 
in  this  larger  relation  that  it  can  realize  their  full  significance.  It  can  not  peri 
its  part,  however,  if  its  work  is  judged  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  school.  The  fact 
it  is  80  judged,  by  some  at  least,  is  cauHO  for  action  on  the  part  of  training  teacl 
The  position  taken  in  this  pai)er,  therefore,  is  tJiat  tlie  standard  of  kindeigarten  ti 
ing  needs  raising,  because  in  the  estimation  of  the  school  the  kindergarten  does  not 
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perforra  iuj  own  eenice  adequately,  and  does  nol,  therefore,  lend  the  aid  it  should  in 
furthering  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the  kindergarten  is  espe- 
cially critical  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
of  educational  interest  in  the  last  half^ozen  years.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  schools  and  school  problems  which  has  been  in  progress  during  that 
period.  This  investigation  has  made  unexpected  revelations  in  many  directions. 
It  has  shown  the  elementary  school  to  be  particularly  weak,  as  scores  of  children  are 
retarded  each  year  in  passing  from  grade  to  grade.  Fifty  per  cent  drop  out  before  the 
sixth  grade  is  reached;  and  those  who  remain  to  finish  are  '  'misfits,"  as  they  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  any  phase  of  practical  life.  The  realization  that  the  school  was  not 
producing  eooially  efficient  individuals,  and  was,  therefore,  itself  lacking  in  social 
effi<iency  was  the  first  step  toward  a  new  order  of  things,  an  order  in  which  eflSciency  is 
the  watch  word.  It  is  to  secure  greater  efilciency  that  the  school  concerns  itself  with 
the  children's  health ;  it  is  because  the  influences  of  the  street  do  not  make  for  efficiency 
that  playgrounds  and  social  centers  are  established ;  and  it  is  to  cultivate  the  efficiency 
needed  in  practical  life  that  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  are  being  adopted. 

Because  the  school  seeks  to  develop  efficiency,  new  demands  are  being  made  upon 
the  teacher.  Each  subject,  in  fact  every  exercise,  is  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
end.  In  the  effort  to  get  more  efficient  teaching,  it  has  become  e\ident  that  subjects 
must  be  taught  in  a  close  enough  relation  to  life  to  grip  the  children's  interest.  Be- 
cause of  their  appeal  to  children's  interest,  music,  drawing,  and  the  arts  of  expression 
in  genial  have  assumed  a  new  value.  The  attempt  to  educate  for  efficiency  has, 
therefore,  brought  alx)ut  many  improvements  in  school  work  and  methods.  It  has 
shown  the  value  of  creative  self-expression — the  basic  principle  of  the  kindeigarten — 
as  a  means  of  developing  efficiency.  It  is  because  of  this  now  spirit  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  asked  to  justify  its  place  in  the  school  system  as  it  never  has  before,  and  that 
the  kindergartner  is  c^led  to  account  on  new  lines.  Whenever  she  can  show  evi- 
dence of  real  growth  on  the  part  of  the  children,  her  work  rweives  an  appreciation 
never  before  accorded  it.  If  die  lacks  the  insight  into  tlie  child 's  development  and  the 
principles  upon  which  present-<lay  education  is  based,  however,  as  she  too  often  does, 
■he  will  be  unable  to  direct  the  children's  work  in  kinden^arten,  so  that  development 
along  the  line  of  gra<1e  work  will  result  from  it.  Her  work  may  have' value,  but  her 
anfamiliarity  with  the  ideals  of  the  school  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  translate  her 
kindeigarten  ideals  over  into  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  make  them  boar  upon  its 
work.  It  is  because  the  superintendent  does  not  see  the  results  he  hoped  for  that 
he  hesitates  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  when  he  is  considering  the  agen- 
cies that  will  increase  the  school's  efficiency.  WTiatever  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
which  he  paspos  upon  the  kindergartner  and  her  work,  she  can  not  afford  to  let  the 
kindeigarten  fall  below  any  standard  which  the  school  may  set.  If  the  kinder- 
gartner*B  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  general  education  is  inadequate, 
as  the  superintendent  alleges;  if  she  lacks  the  needed  preparation  in  drawing,  music, 
stor^'-telling,  and  other  school  arts;  and  if  she  is  not  as  open  to  suggestion  and  criticism 
as  she  should  bo,  sliould  not  the  training  teachers  of  the  country  see  that  these  short- 
comings are  remedied?  The  formulation  of  an  ideal  course  of  kindergarten  training  is 
doulitlesB  necemary,  but  it  is  less  imperative  than  the  improvement  of  courses  as  they 
are  U>  meet  tlie  conditions  that  require  them  to  be  different. 

Tlie  work  of  a  kindergarten  training  school  must  fall  into  several  well-marked  lines. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  present-day  education,  these  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  study  of  the  child's  development,  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  courne  in 
I»byaiology  and  ps>'chology. 

2.  A  study  of  the  ideals  and  methods  by  which  the  kindergarten  seeks  to  further  that 
development,  by  means  of  the  literature  of  the  kindeigarten  and  the  instrumentalities 
which  it  employs. 
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3.  A  study  of  the  subjects  uitli  wliich  the  kindergartner  must  be  familiar  to  do  gDo< 
work  in  kindergarten  and  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  grades,  such  as  musirr,  art 
literature,  and  nature  study. 

4.  Practice  teaching  to  show  the  future  kindergartner's  grasp  of  the  kiudergarte] 
principles  and  her  power  of  applying  them.      • 

5.  A  study  of  the  kindergarten  in  its  larger  relations  (a)  to  the  work  of  the  grade 
and  (6)  to  the  mothers  of  the  children  and  the  community  of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

6.  A  study  of  subjects  needed  for  tlie  students'  own  development,  such  as  t*om|>o 
aition,  expression,  public  speaking,  and  domestic  science. 

That  these  several  lines  of  work  must  be  included  in  the  courses  of  all  trainiiij 
schools  that  are  ranked  as  standard  is  evident.  That  they  can  not  be  succeasfull; 
imdertaken  without  a  high-school  education  as  a  foundation,  nor  successfully  mastered 
in  leas  than  two  years,  is  equally  evident.  In  these  two  respects,  most  training  school 
have  already  become  standardized.  A  two  years'  course  with  a  high-school  entranc 
requirement  is  not  necessarily  a  strong  course,  however,  as  the  organization  of  th 
course  may  be  such  as  to  make  strong  work  impossible.  The  obstacle  to  the  organize 
tion  needed  to  insure  strength  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of  time  frequently  give: 
to  practice  teaching.  If  two  years  are  given  to  this,  the  course  can  not  be  strong,  sine 
the  time  needed  for  the  instructional  work  is  too  short  to  make  it  so.  If  one  year  c 
practice  is  made  the  standard,  there  is  time  for  the  instruction  in  child  study  &iu 
psychology  that  the  kindergartner  needs  to  make  her  work  intelligent  and  vital;  ther 
is  time  for  a  study  of  the  kindergarten  instrumentalities  and  their  purpose  in  th< 
cliild's  development;  and  there  is  time  for  the  instruction  in  art  and  music,  and  pci 
haps  also  in  literature  and  nature  study,  that  the  student  needs  in  order  to  do  successfu 
practice  teaching  and  the  kind  of  work  after  graduation  that  the  school  wislies  done 
Unless  the  time  given  to  these  subjects  in  the  kindergarten  training  school  is  mate 
rially  increased,  the  kindergartner  will  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compare^ 
with  the  grade  teacher  who  has  received  her  training  in  a  good  normal  school.  The  iz: 
struction  given  in  psychology,  music,  drawing,  literature,  and  nature  study  covci 
at  least  a  semester  of  daily  recitations.  In  view  of  the  Umited  instruction  given  i 
many  kindergarten  training  schools,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  kindeigartner's  wor 
in  these  respects  should  have  merited  criticism.  In  these  it  is  not  a  matter  of  intei 
prctation,  but«of  fact,  that  the  kindeigartner's  preparation  is  inadequate  to  the  dc 
mauds  of  the  school,  and  kindeigarten  training  needs  to  be  standardized  up  to  tli 
level  of  the  good  normal  school. 

With  a  high-scliool  entrance  requirement,  a  two-year  course,  a  year  of  practic 
teaching,  and  at  least  a  semester's  instruction  in  music,  art,  psychology,  literature 
and  nature  study,  the  kindergarten  course  would  possess  elements  of  strength  thai 
it  now  too  often  lacks.  The  most  important  phases  of  its  work  remain  to  be  considered 
however.  These  are  the  courses  in  kindergarten  instruction  proper,  and  those  tha 
relate  the  work  of  tlie  kindeigarten  to  that  of  tlie  school  as  a  whole.  Do  these  uem 
strengthening  and  standardizing?  To  the  fact  that  the  second  needs  it,  every  schoc 
principal  will  bear  testimony.  But  surely  the  kindergarten  instruction  itself  can  no 
need  it.  In  some  respects  this  needs  it  most  of  all,  since  it  often  violates  the  ver 
principles  which  tlie  kindei*garten  advocates.  The  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  is  t 
develop  creative  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  children.  To  do  tliis,  it  liirects  th 
children's  self-expression  in  such  a  way  that  they  ultimately  discover  for  themselve 
that  there  are  princ*iples  by  which  that  expression  must  be  guided.  To  impose  thes 
principles  upon  them  by  an  outside  authority  would  be  a  violation  of  Froebel's  dictux] 
that  education  must  not  be  arbitrary,  categorical,  and  interfering.  The  developmen 
of  creative  self -activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  the  kindeigarten  has  been  f.iirl; 
sucr  essful.  lias  the  path  tliat  leads  to  creativeness  in  the  children  been  followe< 
in  tite  kindergarten  instruction  of  students  in  the  kindergarten  course?    Are  student 
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led  to  a  study  of  the  kiudeigarten  instrumenialities  through  their  own  observation  of 
children's  natural  play  material?  No,  they  are  given  these  as  objects  to  be  accepted 
upon  Froebers  authority.  Do  they  reach  the  conclusions  that  Froebel  reached  as  to 
the  methods  of  the  kindeigarten  by  any  study  of  children's  natural  procedure  in, 
play?  No;  they  are  taught  these  upon  an  authority  that  has  no  relation  to  their  own 
experience.  But  are  these  methods,  which  are  all  too  common  in  the  kindergarten 
instruction  to  students  in  training,  the  methods  which  Froebel  used  and  approved  of? 
Not  80  do  I  read  the  story  of  his  work.  The  time  allowed  for  this  paper  is  too  brief  to 
permit  more  than  the  briefest  sketch  of  a  course  that  seems  to  me  to  accord  with  Froe- 
bel's  own  method — a  course  which  is  based  upon  the  developing  Ufe  of  the  child  and 
which  traces  his  varied  activities  in  their  natural  evolution.  From  such  a  course 
the  kindeigarten  instrumentalities  would  appear  to  tlie  student  as  the  natunil  out- 
growth of  the  children's  play  needs,  but  far  better  than  any  they  could  themselves 
have  devised  ;*and  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  those  underlying 
children's  normal  play,  but  far  in  advance  of  any  that  even  the  individual  kinder- 
gartner  would  be  able  to  formulate.  In  such  a  course,  the  means  to  the  child's  devel- 
opment—the games,  gifts,  and  occupations — would  be  seen  in  their  natural  relation 
to  the  educational  ends  sought,  and  the  different  phases  of  the  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion would  fall  into  their  true  places  in  relation  to  the  others.  Such  a  course  should 
be  followed  by  a  study  of  Froebel's  own  works,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  students 
to  his  general  world  view — that  which  determines  his  ultimate  ends  and  gives  his 
doctrines  their  high  educational  and  spiritual  significance.  Students  so  taught  would 
recognize  the  value  of  authority,  but  would  not  be  obliged  to  lean  upon  it  as  their  only 
support,  as  those  taught  by  the  method  of  authority  are  obliged  to  do.  They  would 
get  a  clearer  view  of  Froebel's  message,  since  they  would  see  it  written  in  the  natiu« 
of  the  developing  child  and  not  merely  in  the  books  that  bear  his  name.  They  would, 
therefore,  illustrate  the  truth  and  value  of  Froebel's  doctrine  of  creativeness  in  them- 
selves, and  would  have  the  poise  and  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions 
that  they  now  too  frequently  lack.  In  consequence,  there  would  be  Uttle  or  no  occa- 
sion for  the  criticisms  now  too  often  made. 

If  the  kindeigartner-to-be  has  been  trained  in  the  way  suggested,  the  instruction 
that  she  needs  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  and  methods  of  the  grades  will  not  be 
difficult.  This  should  be  standardized  as  to  amount  and  quality,  however,  and  given 
by  some  one  in  grade  work  or  its  supervision,  so  that  students  may  become  familiar 
with  the  attitude  of  grade  teachers  and  the  school  in  general.  The  instruction  should 
include  a  course  in  general  pedagogy,  from  which  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  aims  of  the  school,  its  curriculum,  the  instructional  processes — teaching,  testing, 
and  tiaining,  and  the  principles  that  underlie  these.  It  should  include  also  a  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects,  and  would  necessarily  occupy  a  semester 
of  time.  Some  work  in  the  history  of  education  is  also  needed  to  give  students  a  con- 
ception of  the  educational  movement  of  which  the  kindergarten  and  present-day 
school  work  are  the  outcome. 

There  is  still  another  respect  in  which  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  training  school 
needs  standardizing,  and  that  is  the  method  of  estimating  tlie  amount  of  work  done. 
A  college  course  estimates  this  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit  being  an  amount  of  work  that 
covets  a  given  amount  of  time  and  a  specified  number  of  recitations  per  week.  A 
student's  rank  in  any  subject  or  in  the  course  as  a  whole  can  always  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  adding  these  units.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  training  school  can  be  thus  estimated?  Those 
who  have  tried  to  adjust  the  work  of  a  student  from  one  institution  to  that  of  another 
know  that  there  are  no  common  standards.  A  year's  work  in  a  subject  means  one  exer- 
cise a  week  in  one  school  and  two,  three,  four,  or  five  in  another.  Personal  questioning 
as  to  the  number  of  weeks  covered  by  a  subject  and  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week  is  the  only  means  of  determining  its  value.    In  these  respects,  as  in  many 
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othci>!,  the  kindergarten iTaming  ^hool  has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  college  or  the 
normal  school.  As  yet  its  work  has  little  standing  among  educators.  The  adoption 
of  the  college  system  of  credits  would  be  another  step  toward  the  standardization 
,  it  needs  to  make  it  respected.  If  current  discussion  restilts  in  bringing  some  degree 
of  order  and  uniformity  out  of  the  chaos  of  kindergarten  training  courses,  it  will  have 
perfonned  an  important  service  for  the  kindeigarten  clause. 

The  suggestions  given  in  this  paper  have  grown  out  of  present-day  emergenciee 
in  the  kindeigarten  situation,  and  are  therefore  practi(^l  rather  than  theoretical  in 
their  ba^s.  They  represent  the  **  liberal  **  viewpoint  in  the  main,  although  all  those 
who  class  themselves  as  such  might  not  agree  to  the  details  of  organization  and  admin« 
istralion  suggested.  If  the  criticisms  upon  existing  conditions  seem  severe,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  btit  reflections  of  the  criticisms  made  by  those  outside 
the  kindergarten  ranks.  They  grow  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  conditions  that  will  ena^ble  the  kindergarten  t^  perfonn  its  high  mission  to  Ameri- 
can education. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 
JiKRTHA  Bauwis,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Would  not  kindergiutens  be  more  efTicient  if,  in  the  methods  of  procedure,  teachers 
had  more  definitely  in  mind  certain  desired  results  wliich  would  agree  with  general 
etlucational  principles,  and  if  the  teachers  kept  in  mind  the  grade  work  which  fol- 
lows kindergarten? 

Kindergartners  have  had  foiu:  distinct  methods  in  mind  in  using  kindergarten  ma- 
teriid:  Dictation,  imitation,  suggestion,  free  play.  In  using  these  materials  (except- 
ing free  play)  the  desired  results  have  been  a  finislied  product.  Would  not  our  work 
be  more  efficient  if  we  used  materials  according  to  two  methods,  experimentatioB 
and  prol)lems?  These  are  methods  wldch  have  been  used  since  the  begiiming  of  the 
race.  Having  in  mind  these  desired  aims,  there  results  a  development  of  initiative, 
judgment,  power  to  do,  stimtilation  of  thought.  If  these  desired  results  are  kept  in 
mind  in  iisdng  materials,  the  point  of  departure  will  ccjme  from  the  diild.  After  the 
child  has  made  his  attempt,  then  let  him  see  where  he  has  failed  by  reference  to  the 
object  he  has  tried  to  represent.  We  can  be  satisfied  with  a  crude  product  so  long  sa 
it  s;itLsOe8  the  child.  As  for  technique,  this  will  come  in  time.  When  the  desire 
fur  a  better  product  comes,  it  will  call  for  greater  skill  and  will  furnish  the  very  best 
poHsil>le  motive  for  necessary  drUl. 

Are  we  as  careful  as  we  should  be  in  keeping  in  mind  tlie  social  aim  of  education, 
using  the  principle  of  cooperation  which  makes  for  bidependence,  a  factor  so  neces- 
sary in  life  outside  of  school? 

Onild  we  not  make  more  use  of  our  group  material,  thus  preparing  for  grade  work, 
having  one  group  of  children  working  entirely  alone? 


WHAT  THE  KINDERCJARTEN  CAN  LEARN  FROM  MONTESSORl. 
William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Teachorp  C(»llogo,  Columbia  I'liiveisity. 

In  this  discussion  the  Montessori  system  is  taken  to  mean  whatever  is  found  in  the 
t!"anslat(!d  book  or  in  the  approved  practice  in  Rome. 

Madam  Montessori  allies  herself  most  conmiendably  ^v'ith  the  scientific  aim  and 
attitude  as  the  only  rule  of  educational  faith  and  practice.  Her  practice  is  not  so 
prninc worthy.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent  to  judge,  her  biology  is  generally 
bad,  while  her  psychology  is  not  abreast  of  the  best.  Montessori  has  then  the  spiiil 
but  not  the  conttnit  of  modem  science. 
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lany  years  tjie  projx>r  curriculum  for  the  young  child  has  been  much  discussed, 
I  expected  some  geometry  and  arithmetic,  but  little  or  no  reading  or  writing, 
idergarten  has,  as  a  rule,  taught  no  reading  and  writing,  and  but  little  of  num- 
3;eometry.  Montessori,  however,  expects  her  work  to  culminate  in  the  three 
d  her  apparent  success  has  been  widely  discussed.  In  arithmetic,  it  may  be 
ically  stated,  there  is  no  contribution  for  America.  Her  reading  method  de- 
m  the  phonetic  Italian  language,  and  when  separated  therefrom  has  no  new 
ion  for  us.  The  writing  is  beautiful,  and  may  contain  suggestions  of  value  to 
ugh  the  matter  is  not  certain. 

quite  another  question  whether  the  kindergarten  should  wish  to  take  up  the 
i*a.    There  is  at  present  no  scientific  basis  for  a  final  answer,  but  the  wisdom 
a  move  is  at  least  questionable.    There  is  danger  of  deadening  this  tender 
L  school  without  books  is  Froebers  everlasting  glory. 

loc trine  of  liberty  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Montessori  doctrines.  Froebel 
jd  it,  but  in  practice  we  have  too  often  had  dictation  instead.  The  kinder- 
has  a  detailed  program;  and  the  children  have  been  directed  therein  by  sugges- 
Idom  by  force.  The  freedom  has  been  narrow,  limited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
-made  program.  Montessori,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  detailed  pro- 
During  the  long  period  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  the  child  chooses, 
illy  ad  libitum,  how  he  will  spend  the  time.  The  director  keeps  herself  dis- 
in  the  background.  Yet  there  is  no  anarchy;  on  the  contrary,  a  vigorous 
r  along  the  proper  lines. 

5  elements  here  enter,  the  choice  of  the  child,  social  cooperation,  and  con- 
•  to  group  requirements.  Froebel  and  Montessori  e^•idently  stress  these  dif- 
r.  Montessori  emphasizes  freedom — the  child  did  not  even  march  unless 
d  to  do  so. 

e  kindergarten  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  group  acti\'ity,  and  conseqiiently 
a  certain  kind  of  8o<*ial  cooperation;  but  the  moving  will  is  usually  tlie  teacher's, 
the  cooperation  often  lacks  its  best  element.  Practically  the  same  thing  is  to 
of  the  conformity.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  use  the 
lian  emphasis  upon  group  activity,  but  secure  it  through  a  much  freer  and  more 
leous  cooperation  of  the  children  as  they  bm<y  themselves  in  activities  that 
oaore  truly  fn>m  themselves. 

ly  allied  with  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  self-expression 
;d  by  the  Montessori  system.  In  fact  freedom  is  meaningless  apart  from  the 
inity  for  self-expression.  While  Montessori  allows  freer  individual  choice  than 
I,  the  range  of  <  hoice  is  much  more  limited.  Play  as  such  is  little  encouraged, 
icular  there  must  be  no  playing  with  the  didactic  material.  Games  are  not 
tt  e\'idence,  and  those  found  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  American  kindergarten, 
have  no  place — a  lamentable  defect.  There  is  little  utilization  of  the  imagi- 
Drawiug  and  modeling  play  but  small  part.  The  freedom  of  the  Montessori 
to  prove  most  useful,  must  be  united  with  the  \'ariety  of  the  kindergarten, 
guide  to  the  freedom  allowed.  Madam  Montessori  seeks  to  utilize  the  principle 
education,  a  scheme  whereby  the  school  exercises  set  their  own  problems  and 
all  eirore.  The  aid  is  admirable,  but  as  here  presented  the  practice  is  limited 
I  scope  and  value.  iSo  mechanical  an  auto  education  can  have  value  only  on 
HHiTV  of  formal  dis<*ipline. 

»ps  even  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  Montotis<»ri  system  has  its  scheme  of 
rauiiing  found  praise.  An  adequate  discussion  of  (his  topic  is  not  easy.  There 
least  three  positions  as  to  sense  training.  The  first  says  that  the  sense  organ 
ran  be  improved  so  that  one  sees  with  a  bettor  eye,  f(»r  example,  much  as  one 
Icink  through  an  improved  telescope.  To  this  theory  two  other  groups  say  no. 
igree  tliat  the  eye  sees  more  things  because  fuller  meanings  have  been  attached 
urtionif  all  the  while  optically  visible. 
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Which  theory  is  correct?  lias  Cooper's  Indian  a  better  eye  than  the  scholar? 
iH  it  that  the  former  has  learned  to  note  significance  in  the  things  of  the  forest  tha 
out  of  the  latter's  experience?  To  test  whether  it  be  eye  or  attached  meaning,  I 
Uie  Indian  into  the  scholar's  library.  Show  him  diese  two  pages,  one  of  Fre 
one  of  Latin.  What  says  the  Indian?  "They  are  both  alike.''  A  glance  tells 
bookman  that  he  sees  different  languages.    They  see  and  note  different  significaz 

So  far  theories  two  and  three  agree,  and  they  are  right  as  opposed  to  the  first. 
now  they  differ.  Number  two  says  that  the  eye  trained  to  discriminate  in  one 
will  discriminate  wherever  seeing  is  needed.  The  child  trained  to  observe  I 
will  for  that  reason  observe  the  better  trees  and  styles  of  houses.  In  other  w< 
number  two  believes  that  the  child  has  general  powers  or  ^ulties  of  discriminai 
of  observation,  of  memory,  etc.,  and  that  any  training  in  any  of  these  fields  traim 
fticulty  so  that  it  may  be  used  anywhere  else.  To  this  position  number  three  sayi 
There  are  no  such  general  powers  of  faculties;  training  is  specific,  not  general. 
modem  psychology  decides  in  favor  of  number  three. 

Consider  now  the  application  of  these  three  theories.  If  one  believed  in  eith< 
the  first  two,  he  would  be  more  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  organ  or  faculty 
in  the  value  of  the  content  thereby  gained.  He  would  consider  that  some  so: 
gymnastic  exercise  was  the  proper  form  of  training  the  senses.  Never  mind  a 
what  was  learned.  The  third  tlieory,  however,  would  ask.  Is  this  child  making 
tinctions  that  are  going  to  prove  useful?    Is  this  child  getting  desirable  sense  quaU 

Where  now  stands  Madam  Montessori?  *  *  It  is  exactly  in  the  repetition  of  the  ( 
cines  that  the  education  of  the  senses  consists;  their  aim  is  not  that  the  child  shall  V 
colors,  forms,  and  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  but  that  he  refine  his  sensee 
Montessori  Method,  page  560. 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  didactic  apparatus,  and  the  most  casual  rea 
of  the  exposition  of  its  use,  shows  that  Madam  Montessori  meant  to  base  the  useful 
of  the  apparatus  predominantly  upon  an  erroneous  theory  of  sense  training,  whc 
of  the  first  or  second  is  not  always  clear.  We  accordingly  reject  the  didactic  mate 
and  consider  its  professed  sense  training  laigely  delusive. 

In  rdsum6  and  conclusion:  The  real  individual  freedom  in  the  Montessori  eel 
we  recegnize  as  their  best  achievement.  If  we  can  so  utilize  the  extraordinary  pu 
ity  given  to  the  working  of  these  schools  to  loosen  the  joints  of  our  school  practice 
the  kindeigarten  upward,  we  shall  willingly  acknowledge  the  service. 


THE  RELATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  KINDBI 

GARTEN. 

Joanna  A.  U  an  nan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Assuming  that  the  director  and  assistant  have  received  the  same  training, 
difference  between  them  is  generally  one  of  experience  rather  than  of  prepara 
The  director,  because  of  this  broader  experience,  is  usually  better  qualified  to 
the  lead  in  all  those  matters  which  call  for  mature  judgment,  such  aa  problen 
administration  and  of  direction  of  the  work.  But  her  attitude  toward  the  aasd* 
should  be  one  of  helpfulness  rather  than  of  authority,  one  which  will  bring  into 
the  best  efforts  of  the  assistant.  No  authority  should  be  exercised  which  may  in 
way  interfere  with  her  imtiative.  This  connideration  of  the  development  of  thi 
flietant's  initiative  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  director  when  she  is  j 
ning  her  program;  hence,  there  diould  be  mutual  understanding  between  director 
assistant  as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work. 

This  understanding  can  be  effectively  brought  about  if  the  director  and  the  aasie 
plan  the  work  together.  Each  should  offer  suggestions,  each  should  defer  to  the  o1 
and  togetlier  they  should  consider  the  value  of  these  suggestions  and  their  useful 
ill  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  the  work  is  being  planned.    Together,  too,  1 
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thould  decide  the  share  of  the  work  which  should  fall  to  each,  so  that  each  may  do  her 
part  cheerfully  and  effectively. 

Indeed,  the  effective  administration  of  the  kindergarten  depends  largely  upon  the 
skillful  distribution  and  equitable  division  of  the  work.  There  should  be  no  shifting 
ol  responsibility.  Both  director  and  assistant  are  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  each  should  be  assigned  those  duties  which  her  talents  best  fit  her  to  per- 
form. In  general,  the  director  must  take  the  lead,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
aasistaDt  should  never  be  given  the  management  of  the  kindeigarten.  Unless  she 
learns  early  and  through  frequent  experience  to  assume  complete  control,  she  can  nev^ 
be  anything  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  director. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  director,  in  distributing  the  work,  not  only  to  develop 
a  competent  assistant,  but  also  to  train  her  for  the  work  of  director.  Nearly  all  assist- 
ants eventually  become  directors,  and  if  their  training  has  not  been  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  thb  added  respongibility,  the  director  has  failed  signally  in  her  duty  toward  the 
asBistaut.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  and  more  frequently,  if  possible,  the  assistant  should 
take  complete  chaiige  of  both  the  administrative  and  executive  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten. From  time  to  time  the  assistant  should  take  the  lead  in  planning  the  work, 
and  the  director  should  assist  rather  than  guidd,  despite  her  riper  experience.  The 
director  will  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  assistant,  and  the  assistant  will 
receive  invaluable  training  for  future  responsibilities.  Each  will  learn  to  sympathize 
with  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  other,  and  each  will  be  read  y  to  loyally  support 
the  other  when  problems  arise  which  demand  the  hearty  cooperation  of  both. 

Loyalty,  indeed,  is  the  primary  virtue  of  an  assistant,  loyalty  in  her  aims,  loyalty 
in  her  effort,  and  loyalty  in  her  execution  of  the  work.  There  need  be  no  subservience , 
indeed  there  should  be  none,  since  it  is  only  by  adhering  strictly  to  her  own  convic- 
tions that  the  assistant  can  bring  to  her  task  the  individual  color  without  which  no  work 
can  be  effective.  But  this  need  not  prevent  her  from  responding  loyally  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  director^  nor  from  acquiescing  cheerfully  when  there  is  a  conflict  of 
opiuion.  This  acquiescence,  however,  should  never  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lessen 
her  individuality.  Rather,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  siurender  of  opinion 
ham  been  made  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  not  as  the  result  of  conviction. 


THE  RESPONSIBIIJTY  OP  THE  ASSISTANT. 
MisB  Masis  Pkabce,  Washington,  D.  0. 

I.  How  mnch  responsibility  should  be  given  the  assistant? 

1.  She  should  make  her  own  program,  consulting  the  director.  Results  should  be 
talked  over  with  the  director,  to  give  h  jr  a  grasp  on  the  whole  situation. 

2.  She  should  look  over  the  attendance  of  her  own  class  and  call  on  absentees,  in 
ovder  to  obtain  better  knowledge  of  children  through  contact  with  homes. 

3.  The  order  of  the  room  should  be  given  to  the  assistant  to  balance  Uie  clerical 
duties  of  the  director:  Dusting,  flowers,  blackboard  pictures.  The  director  should 
be  responsible  for  pictures,  arrangement,  etc.,  with  the  help  of  the  assistant. 

4.  She  should  share  in  mothers'  meetings:  Plans,  preparation;  and  should  attend 
mothers*  meetings. 

5.  She  should  take  charge  of  circle,  games,  and  stories  at  times. 

6.  She  should  have  a  duplicate  roll  book  for  practice. 

II.  Should  the  assistant  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  her  work  to  the  director 
or  to  the  school  principal?    She  is  responsible  in  a  meastve  to  both. 

1 .  Relation  to  supervisor,  (a)  Supervisor  has  whole  department  and  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  assistant,  (b)  Has  ranking  and  marking  for  promotion,  (c)  Conferences 
for  their  special  work,    (d)  Supervisor  may  give  help  through  the  director,  criticism. 

2.  Rehition  to  principal,  (a)  Class  affects  whole  school.  (6)  Principal  may  help 
through  giving  advice,  closer  contact  in  talking  over  plans,  programs. 
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THE  GIFTS. 


*    ' 


Caroline  D.  Aborn,  Boston,  Ma^. 

1.  Why  ude  the  Frtn^belian  j^fti?? 

2.  How  use  them? 

I.  A\Tiy?  The  child  of  4  or  5  yeans  has  the  impulse  not  only  to  be  active, 
active  for  the  increasing  development  of  hia  own  life.  The  gifts  provide 
material  upon  which  to  be  active  in  ways  that  must,  if  properly  iised,  ten 
development.  A  child  will,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  object  to  satisfy  the : 
force  of  his  own  nature  to  experiment,  to  discover,  to  change,  to  make.  Tl 
garten  gifts,  because  of  their  simplicity,  are  the  best  known  media  for  these 

^  The  child  has  mafiy  experiences  in  this  great  chaotic  world  of  sense  im 
which  need  to  be  organized  and  interpreted .  The  gifts  offer  first  of  all,  mat 
which  the  child  can  do  something.  They  also  offer  opportunity  for  the  sel 
such  deeds  as  will  help  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  experiences.  Am< 
things  which  the  gifts  organize  and  interpret,  are  experiences  of  color,  of  fon 
of  number. 

The  gifts,  especially  the  building  gifts,  are  a  kind  of  clearing  house,  offerii 
do  a  means  of  clearing  the  child's  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  giving  occasioi 
extensbn. 

We  who  use  the  gifts  do  so,  not  because  we  are  immersed  in  the  sea  of 
nor  because  we  superstitiously  regard  them  as  having  in  themselves  a  magic 
but  because  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  the  best  instrumentalities  yet  d; 
for  developing  the  powers  of  hand,  head,  and  heart  in  the  little  child. 

II.  How  use  the  gifts?  Froebers  plan  of  organizing  the  child's  experic 
make  use  of  typical  acts,  typical  facts,  typical  characters,  and  typical  procei 
the  activities  of  the  kindergarten — the  song,  story,  talks,  excursions,  gardei 
care  of  animals — furnish  the  various  means  of  carrying  out  this  plan;  the  gift 
significant  of  this  aim.  They  furnish  types  or  concrete  embodiments  of 
standards  for  the  child  to  play  with,  not  to  learn  about  in  an  abstract  wa 
handle  and  play  with.  The  child  who  opened  his  sixth  gift  box  for  the  first 
other  day  and  fairly  shouted  in  his  eagerness:  '^Oh,  look  I  Every  old  kind 
here,"  gives  one  illustration  among  many  of  the  way  in  which  the  child *i 
stimulated  to  see  form.  A  letter  received  by  a  kindei^gartner  contained  tl 
matical  words:  "If  yer  want  the  stove  covers  yer  must  come  and  git  them 
This  being  translated  meant  that  Johnnie 's  eyes  had  been  opened  to  see  roui 
through  the  type  form  used  in  the  kindergarten  and,  having  been  asked  by  h 
to  bring  something  "round, "  he  had  a«ked  for  the  stove  covers,  they,  perha 
the  only  "round"  thing  in  his  immediate  environment. 

Not  only  do  the  gifts  furnish  types  or  standards  which  serve  as  valid  base 
sification  through  analogy,  but  since  every  object  is  the  product  of  an  et 
should,  through  the  use  of  the  gifts,  awaken  an  interest  in  the  child's  mind  i 
energetic  processes  by  getting  him  to  go  through  the  steps  of  some  such  proce 

Every  gift  exercise  should  begin  with  self-expression — the  doing,  the  u 
something  which  the  sight  of  the  material  makes  the  child  want  to  do,  and 
suggested  to  him  as  he  investigates  and  experiments  with  the  material, 
young  man  not  long  ago,  who,  as  a  boy,  was  in  my  kindeigarten.  He  said: 
still  use  blocks  in  the  kindeigarten?"  "Oh,  yes, "  I  answered.  "I  remem 
well,"  he  said,  "and  that  thoy  always  spelled  trains  and  engines  to  me.  1 
children,  I  recall,  played  all  sorts  of  things  with  them,  but  I  never  saw  anyi 
trains."  (I  remembered  this  fact,  too.)  Then  he  continued:  "I  am  in  a  b 
but  I  still  dream  of  a  life  in  connection  with  trains  somehow,  and  I  hope  I  slu 
it  sometime. "  Francis  is  another  child  who,  having  once  made  a  sleigh  with 
gift  cubes,  upon  which  he  piled  his  fourth  gift  bricks  for  Santa  Clauses  pr 
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content  to  repeat  this  over  and  over  with  every  other  material.  The  question  is,  Shall 
he  be  left  free  to  stay  on  that  plane,  or  shall  we  suggest  ideas  and  the  possible  expres- 
sion of  these  ideas?  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  double  purx)08e  of  the 
gifts,  i.e.: 

1.  To  furnish  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

2.  To  furnish  opportunity  to  extend  the  child's  world. 


THE  GIFTS. 
LuELLA  A.  Palmer. 

The  "gifts,*'  as  Proebel  formulated  the  series,  may  be  considered  in  three  ways: 

1.  As  materials  forming  a  complete  logical  unity  within  themselves. 

2.  As  materials  which  the  teacher  uses  to  guide  the  children. 

3.  As  materials  which  the  child  uses  to  organize  his  powers. 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  logical  relation  between  the  gifts  is  interesting,  but  that  it 
18  necessary  to  have  materials  for  a  5-year-old  child  which  will  show  this  relation  is 
another  question.  The  completeness  of  the  circle  which  they  form  is  entirely  beyond 
the  vaguest  comprehension  of  a  little  child.  The  materials  which  should  be  chosen 
for  his  education  are  those  which  will  present  the  amount  and  d^pree  of  logical  order 
which  he  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

2.  The  Idndeigartner  can  use  her  material  in  two  ways,  by  emphasizing  (a)  material 
or  (6)  the  child. 

(a)  If  she  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  children  an  idea  of  the  connectedness  of  the 
material,  she  must  plan  a  series  of  steps  in  which  the  children  are  to  walk.  These 
can  be  taken  either  by  following  direct  dictation  or  by  such  careful  limitation  of  the 
child's  possible  advances  that  only  the  right  step  can  be  taken. 

(b)  If  the  kindeigartner  views  the  gifts  as  means  by  which  to  develop  the  child's 
powers,  the  consciousness  of  their  logical  order  will  be  present  in  her  mind  only  as  a 
goal  which  she  hopes  the  children  may  reach  some  day.  She  will  view  each  separate 
material  in  the  light  of  its  worth  for  organizing  the  child's  present  experiences  and 
activities.  This  may  lead  her  to  discard  some  gifts  and  emphasize  others.  Such  as 
she  retains  will  be  used  for  a  piu'pose  exactly  in  line  with  the  child 's  purpose,  except 
that  she  will  realize  which  paths  will  lead  most  surely  toward  the  later  logical  inter- 
pretation of  the  imiverse,  and  the  child  will  only  imconsciously  strive  toward  the 
same  result. 

3.  The  child 's  experiences  and  activities  can  only  be  organized  throiigh  a  sequence 
which  is  sociological  and  psychological.  This  seems  a  vague  statement.  It  means 
that  what  is  provided  in  a  child's  environment  and  what  he  is  encoiiraged  to  do  will 
arrange  his  ideas  in  the  best  way  when  such  things  appeal  to  his  gradually  expanding 
nattire  and  lead  him  toward  acceptance  of  social  standards.  If  the  gifts  are  materials 
which  help  a  child  to  organize  his  powers,  they  must  give  him  such  experiences  and 
call  forth  such  activities  that  his  mind  will  be  developed  and  in  the  direction  that 
humanity  has  found  of  most  worth. 

The  earliest  gift  lessons  somehow  left  the  child  out  of  the  planning  except  as  a  kind 
of  mechanism;  by  supplying  the  power  which  moved  the  gifts  in  a  certain  way  he  was 
supposed  to  connect  them  with  a  cog  which  moved  his  mental  machinery  in  the  same 
direction.  The  results  were  to  be  forms  of  life,  knowledge,  and  beauty  as  judged  by 
the  adult — that  is,  the  results  were  in  the  material — and  it  was  hoped  that  corresponding 
results  were  within  the  children's  ideas.  The  methods  were  to  be  dictation  first  and 
foremost,  then  imitation,  etc.,  methods  were  something  contributed  entirely  by  the 
teacher.  In  moft  kindergartens  of  to-day  the  forms  made  with  the  gifts  may  appear 
much  the  same  as  those  of  50  years  ago,  but  each  one  is  considered  iu  the  light  of  the 
development  which  it  has  given  to  a  certain  aspect  of  the  child's  nature.    A  "form 
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oi  beauty* '  is  not  such  for  educational  purposes  imless  it  is  evoh  ed  from  a  child's 
feeling  and  is  the  most  beautiful  which  he  can  make. 

I-»eft  to  himself,  a  child  might  evolve  relations  between  materials  which  woulc 
trivial.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  help  him  arrange  his  experiences  in  ways  w1 
will  be  most  useful.  This  order  is  best  developed  by  providing  some  stimulus  wl 
will  inspire  a  child  to  outline  some  end  and  then  find  suggestions  which  are  i 
appropriate  to  achieve  this  end.  The  mind  thus  forms  a  habit  of  calling  up  8U| 
tioiis,  relevant  because  of  some  classification  which  is  vital  and  then  choosing  t 
which  are  moat  significant  for  the  occasion;  this  is  reflective  thinking  or  reasonic 

There  are  three  general  purposes  in  the  use  of  material:  (1)  To  discover  its  possi 
ties;  (2)  to  apply  this  knowledge,  get  a  rich  variety  of  experiences  in  connection ' 
it;  and  (3)  to  choose  some  end  which  will  bring  order  and  conaecutiveneeB  into  t 
suggestions. 

With  these  general  purposes  in  mind,  the  specific  purposes  of  different  gift  \ee 
might  be  as  follows: 

(1)  To  investigate,  to  discover  properties  of  the  material,  its  characteristics 
possible  uses. 

(2)  To  formulate  some  purpose,  possibly  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  material, 
to  control  material  to  carry  it  out. 

(3)  To  observe  and  follow  another's  use  of  material. 

(4)  To  formulate  a  purpose  in  line  with  some  post  experience  which  has  been  vi 
and  to  control  material  to  express  it. 

(5)  To  follow  another's  use  of  material  because  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  a 
idea  about  past  experience. 

(6)  To  discriminate  between  the  values  of  the  material  in  order  to  choose  the  ] 
best  suited  to  express  an  idea. 

(7)  To  exercise  memory  by  repeating  some  form  which  has  been  made  at  a  pre\ 
time. 

(8)  To  express  the  beauty  or  scientific  facts  which  he  has  disco  vexed  can  be  bI 
through  the  material. 

(9)  To  show  control  of  the  technical  naming  of  the  material  by  following  a  dicta 

(10)  To  cooperate  with  others  in  the  use  of  material,  by  adding  to  some  lai^  f 
or  by  building  a  smaller  form  which  is  needed  to  express  an  idea  which  has 
decided  upon  by  the  group. 

I  can  merely  state  dogmatically  that  I  believe  that  the  Froebelian  building  hi 
are  the  best  materials  that  will  be  found  to  help  in  a  child's  growth;  that  sticks,  sc 
and  colored  balls  are  materials  which  a  child  enjoys  and  which  can  be  used  educa^ 
ally.    There  are  many  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  gifts. 


PRINCIPLES   IN   THE   SELECTION   OF   STORIES   FOR    THE   KIND 

GARTEN. 

Annib  E.  Moobb. 

We  have  available  very  few  records  regarding  the  particular  stories  which  j 
suited  to  children  of  different  ages.  Tradition  and  child  study  both  a&sert  with 
pliasis  that  children  of  a  certam  age  love  fairy  storiefs,  but  we  are  helped  only  »\i% 
by  this  well-efltablLshed  fact.  The  questions  of  quantity  and  quality  have  still  t 
decided.  Just  which  fairy  stx^ries  and  which  versions  of  them  shall  we  use?  CI 
lias  largely  depended  either  on  tradition  or  on  the  individual  likes  and  dislikes  o 
mother  or  teacher.  There  is  a  certain  common  stock  of  stories  which  American  ' 
drcu  are  in  possession  of,  and  nn  examination  of  the  titles  of  this  list  would  show 
they  are  among  the  best  of  the  popular  folk  tales.  These  are  the  old  stories  w 
satisfied  the  imagi nation  and  fed  tlie  spirit  of  the  human  raro  in  ita  infancy  and  w 
are  suited  to  the  young  of  all  races  and  all  times. 
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A  long  process  of  natural  selection  has  been  going  on  by  which  the  coarse  and  bnital 
have  largely  been  eliminated  and  those  embodying  universal  truth  and  appealing 
to  modem  standards  have  survived.  In  the  repeated  telling  and  retelling  these  old 
tales  have  also  been  polished  in  form  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  perfection  of  finish 
Uiey  are  well-nigh  impossible  to  imitate. 

* 'Cinderella,**  * 'Sleeping-Beauty," '  *One-eye,"  *  'Two-eyes,**  *  'Three-eyes,"  "Snow- 
white  and  Rose-red**  fulfill  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  the  good  short  story. 

One  principle,  such  as  the  ethical  value,  must  not  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  over 
all  the  others,  such  as  pure  enjoyment,  cultivation  of  taste,  refinement  of  diction, 
fciaining  of  imagination,  and  developing  power  in  thinking. 

The  exclusive  use  of  stories  having  a  clear  moral  lesson  is  sure  to  result  in  a  very 
narrow  selection  and  the  elimination  of  much  that  is  of  positive  value,  or  the  very 
questionable  practice  of  making  over  and  doctoring  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
prescription  until  all  the  original  beauty  and  virility  of  the  story  are  lost.  There  is 
evidence  that  many  kindergartners  are  dominated  almost  exclusively  by  the  purpose 
of  nuking  the  story  the  vehicle  of  a  moral  lesson.  For  what  other  reason  would  one 
think  of  selecting  out  of  the  great  body  of  folk  tales  such  stories  as  '  'Faithful  John,*- 
or  ' 'East  O '  the  Sun  and  West  O  *  the  Moon"?  They  are  bng  and  complex,  contain 
many  objectionable  features,  and  are  anything  but  childlike  in  their  main  current 
of  thought.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  20  folk  tales  isa  superior  in  every  way  for 
efaildren  except  for  the  lesson  which  these  are  thought  to  convey. 

It  is  possible  to  be  too  exacting  regarding  literary  beauty  and  finish.  An  over- 
refinement  h&n  may  cause  one  to  reject  altogether  certain  types  of  stories  which, 
while  not  measuring  up  to  the  standard  of  the  classic,  still  appeal  to  children  and  serve 
to  suggest  desirable  lines  of  thought  and  action.  Many  realistic  stories  and  bits  of 
history  and  biography  come  in  this  class,  since  we  can  rarely  find  such  material  in  very 
finished  or  perfect  form.  Here  the  art  ideal  must  be  partially  set  aside  in  favor  of 
0omething  which  is  for  the  time  of  paramount  importance. 

The  seasonal  influence  often  tends  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  choice  of  stories 
in  the  kindergarten  and  to  set  a  false  valuation  upon  many  that  we  use.  Take  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  stories  and  search  for  those  best  suited  to 
little  children.  Would  any  one  think  of  selecting  "The  Little  Match  Girl**  forkinder- 
garten  or  first  grade  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Christmas  story  7  Is  not  the  ver- 
Bon  of  "  Thumbelina  *'  commonly  used  in  kindergarten,  which  consists  of  mere  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  original,  empbyed  primarily  to  deepen  a  certain  phase  of  thought 
or  f^^eling  which  happens  to  be  prominent  without  much  regard  for  the  peculiar  values 
belonging  to  AnderBen*s stories?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "Persephone**  from  among 
the  myths  is  chosen  chiefly  for  its  seasonal  significance,  since  its  theme  is  not  particu- 
larly well  fitted  to  little  children.  The  use  oijpoor  homemade  stories  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way. 

Information  is  not  a  legitimate  element  in  story  any  more  than  in  poetry.  Nature 
fairy  stories  are  as  much  a  '  fraud  on  the  fairies  **  as  the  abuse  to  which  Dickens  re- 
ferred, that  of  turning  the  old  tales  into  temperance  tracts.  Nature*s  phenomena  and 
proc esses  are  quite  as  marvelotm  as  any  fairy  tale  and  will,  if  properly  presented, 
prove  quite  as  interesting  to  children,  but  these  wonders  can  not  be  revealed  by 
talking  about  them  or  by  weaving  fanciful  tales  about  natural  events. 

There  is  a  truth,  deeper  than  scientific  fact  and  more  significant  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, contained  in  such  a  story  of  animal  life  as  that  of  the  squirrel  mother  and  the  elf, 
which  forms  a  chapter  in  Selma  LagerlOf's  The  Wonderiul  Adventures  of  Nils.  And 
doee  not  Kipling  in  his  whimsical  and  altogether  delightful  way  answer  to  the  entire 
■itis&ction  of  young  minds  some  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  that  beset  them? 

In  the  class  of  short  realistic  stories  for  little  children  few  writers  of  real  power  have 
made  any  contribution.  At  first  this  fact  seems  unaccountable  when  one  considers 
thmt  writers  of  ability  have  not  deemed  it  beneath  them  to  collect,  edit,  and  revise 
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folk  material  for  little  children,  and  that  not  a  few  writers  of  genius  have  pro< 
delightful  fairy  stories,  fairy  plays,  and  fanciful  tales.  In  the  matter  of  fairy 
witness  the  noteworthy  list  of  comparatively  recent  productions:  *Teter  '. 
•The  Blue  Bird,"  **The  Good  Little  DevU,"  **Snow-White/^  ' 'Racketty-Pa< 
House."  Probably  adult  mind  and  child  mind  are  much  more  nearly  on  a  pL 
the  realm  of  fancy,  while  in  the  realm  of  the  real  everyday  child  life  with  its 
problems  and  events  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  grown-up  to  get  down  close  e 
to  see  from  the  child's  standpoint.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  stoi 
the  realistic  type  having  any  claim  to  literary  merit. 

It  seems  very  important  that  teachers  should  have  a  wide  range  of  stories  from ' 
to  select.  In  the  use  of  stories  much  depends  on  the  teacher's  own  taste  and  ten 
menty  and  better  results  are  obtained  where  the  individual  has  a  large  degree  of  fn 
in  the  matter  of  choice. 


SYMBOLIC  PLAV. 
Harriet  Niel. 

As  a  student  kindergartner  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being  assigned  by  Miss 
to  a  public  kindergarten  presided  over  by  a  perfect  living  symbol  of  a  womai 
had  preserved  into  her  then  mature  womanhood  this  childlike  quality  of  < 
sjrmbol  maker,  of  finding  life  at  the  center  of  its  symbolic  as|>ects.  She  had 
childhood's  spontanaeity,  which  was  not  excitement,  multiplied  adjectives  or  i 
latives,  but  literally  she  had  kept  the  spirit  uf  a  tranquil  while  joyous  oneness  of  f 
and  sureness  of  kinship  with  childhood. 

Her  kindergarten  was  fresh  every  morning  as  the  new  day  and  not  fagged  at 
when  repetitions  were  in  order.  She  so  questioned  or  suggested  that  cliildr^ 
sponded  in  the  words  of  new  song  or  game  without  any  realized  ordeal  of  repet 
and  with  the  zest  of  a  new  experience.  Her  method  was  akin  to  that  by  whi< 
normal  nursery  child  knows,  not  without  effort  so  much  as  by  means  of  the 
spontaneous  and  rewarding  of  efforting,  his  Mother  Goose. 

She  did  it  all  by  a  touch  so  light  but  irresistible  that  we  grown  assistants  foii 
were  grown,  and  entered  with  the  children  that  enclianting  realm  where  all  n 
soulfl  from  3  to  6  are  at  home.  Into  butterfly  life  and  bee  and  bird  and  gard< 
went,  wholly  akin  to  all  the  lives  we  were  borrowing.  Critics  and  investigator! 
near  and  far  came  and  went  without  si)oiling  or  cliangiug  that  lively,  absorbec 
unself-conscious  spirit.  There  was  no  overwroughtness,  nor  was  it  in  the  least 
or  sentimental  kindergarten,  but  a  realm  in  which  personal  surrender  and  recj 
went  on  as  unconsciously  as  when  a  group  of  children  play  alone. 

There  was  a  community  spirit  I  have  seldom  seen  matched.  I  do  not  rem< 
any  assigned  leaderships  nor  any  too  often  appropriation  of  leadership  by  e 
children.  Each  new  game  took  shape  more  or  less  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  mind  just 
in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and  they  caught  from  her,  and  she  from  then 
spirit  and  the  form  which  sliaped  itself  before  our  very  eyes  into  the  lasting  ceren 
of  many  of  our  present  games.  I  can  see  lior  evolving  the  spirit  and  the  exq 
flight  of  birds  with  different  seta  of  children  through  successive  years,  and  tl 
of  it  was  as  fresh  in  her  tlie  last  time  as  the  first.  It  was  the  height  of  the  k 
gartner's  art  as  to  the  symbolic  spirit  of  play.  I  believe  the  secret  was  largely  be 
she  herself  was  a  living  symbol. 

I  believe  this  symbolic  spirit  to  be  in  all  normal  cliildhood,  refashioning  fa< 
fancy,  seeing  much  in  little,  being  a  whole  bird  because  you  spread  simulating  ^ 
feeling  the  whole  life  of  every  other  thing  which  it  touches  only  at  a  telling  poin 
touches  with  this  creative  wholeness  of  feeling.  As  the  scientist  from  a  fnq 
tary  fin  reconstructs  the  whole  fish  that  was,  or  from  a  leaf  the  tree  on  which  it 
so  does  childhood,  choosing  its  portion,  forefeel  life's  wholeness,  not  content  wii 
unrelated  fact. 
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Early  childhood  takes  the  faet  for  what  it  is  best  worth,  and  sets  about  finding  not 
alone  its  qualities  and  attributes,  but  its  affiliations,  its  tetherings,  its  implications, 
its  adaptability  to  other  purposes  than  those  it  serves  to  common  sense.  The  child's 
ready  fancy  changes  chair  to  chariot,  stick  to  horse,  prince  to  frog  and  back  again,  and 
himsel  f  to  everything  in  turn.  No  hesitations  mark  these  early  forms  of  his  democracy, 
and  so  he  is  never  lost  but  to  find  himself  again. 

^f  188  Martin  spoke  as  follows  on  plays  and  games. 

The  subject  of  plays  and  games  in  the  kindergarten  include  the  following  forms  of 
physical  activity: 

First.  Those  plays  in  which  activity  for  its  own  sake  is  the  chief  interest.  These 
include  walking,  running,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping,  clapping,  etc. 

Second.  Representative  or  imitative  plays  in  which  the  child  reproduces  some 
form  of  life  going  on  about  him.  In  other  words,  these  are  plays  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  suggested  by  an  idea  to  be  expressed.  This  class  includes  the  gallop  of  the 
horse  and  the  hammering  of  the  carpenter. 

Third.  The  singing  game  and  folk  dance  of  the  traditional  game  of  the  kindergarten — 
Oatt,  peaSf  htans. 

Fourth.  Simple  games  of  skill.  Tliis  class  includes  all  sense  games,  ball  games, 
and  all  games  involving  competition. 

Fifth.  The  dramatic  game  of  the  kindergarten. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  does  not  imply  that  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  different  kinds 
of  play  shall  be  introduced,  but  these  five  groups  include  all  of  the  forms  of  physical 
activity  commonly  used  in  our  kindergarten  plays. 

There  should  be,  however,  a  certain  progressive  development  from  tlie«e  sponta- 
neous movements  of  the  little  child  to  the  form  of  the  folk  dance. 

After  the  exercise  of  each  of  the  various  activities  by  itself,  I  would  lead  to  the 
combination  of  these  movements  in  a  little  dance  form,  for  instance,  walking  and 
•kipping,  or  skipping  and  hopping.  This  requires  more  physical  and  mental  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  leads  him  to  see  the  possibilities  of  further  combinations. 

To  illustrate:  In  a  kindergarten  I  know  the  children  had  been  working  along  this 
line  of  development  and  had  reached  this  form  in  which  we  walked  forward  eight 
steps,  then  skipped  eight  steps,  etc.  The  first  variation  added  was  that  of  walking 
eight  steps,  then  standing  still  and  counting  eight,  repeating  this  figure  throughout 
the  play.  The  next  one  was  that  of  standing  still  and  clapping,  then  walking  forward. 
To  quote  the  particular  child:  *  'We  should  walk  in  the  walking  eight  steps,  stand  still 
in  the  skipping  eight  steps  and  clap,  and  then  do  it  all  over  again/'  This  in  turn  led 
to  walking  and  skipping,  clapping  as  we  skipped.  This  latter  figure  was  more  elab- 
orate and  required  a  good  deal  of  control — ^both  physical  and  mental — in  order  to  be 
able  to  change  at  the  right  time  and  to  make  the  changes  that  had  been  suggested. 
Thia  year  in  this  kindergarten  the  triangle  gave  the  signal  for  the  children  to  change — 
they  asked  later  that  they  might  count  aloud  without  the  triangle;  later  still  the 
request  came  that  the  counting  stop  and  that  no  teachers  help.  This  showed  a  decided 
growth  in  power  and  the  children's  consciousness  of  it.  These  simple  forms  of  ac- 
tivity underlie  many  game  forms. 

These  simple  plays  are  of  interest  to  the  children  for  tluree  reasons: 

Fint.  They  make  use  of  a  pleasurable  activity  common  to  the  group. 

Second.  They  involve  the  element  of  contrast. 

Third.  They  allow  for  much  repetition  of  the  original  and  contrasting  movements. 

Since  we  find  these  simple  activities  the  basis  of  most  games  and  folk  dances,  it 
seems  wise  to  use  them  in  the  kindergarten  before  the  children  have  gained  sufficient 
cuntrr^l  to  follow  a  variety  of  figures  or  sing  and  play  the  more  formal  games. 
15855*'— 14 9 
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In  the  flecond  group  of  games  we  find  the  eame  simple  fonns  of  activi 
the  movement  is  dominated  by  the  idea.  We  walk  on  tiptoe  because  we  are  br 
we  take  long  steps  because  we  are  playing  that  we  are  giants,  we  take  short  i 
steps  because  we  are  fairies.  The  music  often  leads  to  a  better  movement,  for  in 
the  piano  suggests  a  soldier  play,  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  blowing  of  a  horn. 
gests  the  sound  in  the  distance,  which  becomes  louder  as  th^  soldiers  draw  nei 
dies  away  as  the  soldiers  walk  away. 

Some  of  these  movements  may  be  illuBtrative  of  a  song,  as  the  rocking  of  a 
the  swaying  of  the  pendulum,  the  rap-a-tap-tap  of  the  Gdioemaker*s  hammer, 
strong,  steady  swing  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer.  All  provide  good  arm  an 
exercise  and  are  made  spontaneously  by  the  children  because  of  their  interest  i 
subjects  and  of  the  distinctly  riiythmic  character  of  the  movement  itselL  I 
find  the  same  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  children's  experimentati 
spontaneous  expression  into  the  permanent  game  form. 

In  these  plays  the  child  should  be  asked  to  represent  only  those  objects  and 
ties  which  he  would  naturally  represent  in  this  way  and  which  are  near  enougl 
own  experience  so  that  he  may  give  them  a  true  representation.  The  maj( 
them  are  too  difiicult  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Little  children  under  6  years  of  age  do  not  possess  sufficient  control 
and  play  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  is  in  one  activity  at  a  time,  and  as  m 
tivity  is  of  greater  interest  at  this  period,  the  song  suffers  and  the  result  is  a 
the  teacher  or  possibly  a  quartette  by  typical  kindergarten  children. 

Second.  The  figures  require  such  careful  and  precise  movements  that  the 
spontaneity  of  the  dance  is  lost.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  grc 
of  opportunity  for  the  kindeigartner  lies  in  original  work — ^by  this  I  mean  the 
opment  and  organization  of  simple  dance  forme  from  the  children's  spon 
response  to  music  and  to  suggested  ideas.  Often  tlie  form  of  the  traditiom 
may  bo  retained  with  a  change  of  content. 

In  the  games  of  skill  we  include  all  sense  games,  all  games  with  balls,  ball  bo 
and  rolling  at  a  target  in  the  middle — all  of  the  games  testing  the  strength  of  t 
dren  such  as  the  racing  games,  throwing  of  bean  bags  and  balls,  jumping  ov< 
or  hurdles,  Itiding  games,  etc.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the  c 
more  vigorous  physical  exercise.  Many  of  these  games  demand  more  space  it 
to  play  than  the  kindergarten  room  affords.  This  means  we  must  play  mon 
doors  and  give  the  children  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  as  well  as  the  splend 
physical  movement  wliich  comes  in  their  out-of-door  play. 

The  dramatic  play  of  the  kindergarten  is  representative  in  character  but  has 
the  dramatic  quality  of  several  situations  in  it,  leading  to  a  climax.  In  playi 
we  have  the  mothers  represented  as  desiring  food — they  go  to  the  store,  h\ 
return  home  to  prepare  the  dinner.  If  we  are  playing  about  the  blacksmitli, 
him  at  work  at  his  forge.  The  driver  drives  in  to  have  bis  horse  shod.  The 
put  on  and  the  driver  hurries  away  to  his  work. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  particularly  the  following  points: 

First.  That  our  plays  and  games  be  more  simply  organized. 

Second.  Tliat  the  children  have  a  part  in  this  organization  by  means  of  th 
expression  and  suggestion. 

Third.  That  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  the  children  play  more  vigorous  gan^ 
of  doors — in  an  empty  room  or  gymnasium  where  there  would  be  s])ace  for  he 
Ufe-i^iving  physical  exercise. 

Some  simple  apparatus  would  doubtless  aid  in  this  and  I  l)elieve  the  time  is 
when  tlie  rielit  forms  for  young  children  will  be  devised  and  used  more  coi 
than  at  present. 
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A,    "LET  US  PLAY  HOUSE." 

This  shows  a  period  of  play  with  dolls,  toys,  etc.,  not  directed  by  a  teacher,  but  self-directed 

by  the  children. 


B,    "GUESS  WHAT  I  AM  TOUCHING." 
How  a  New  Yorl<  recreation  pier  is  utilized  for  a  kindergarten. 
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centuries.    New  York,  Macmillan  company,  1912.    p.  194-236. 
Gregory,  B.  C.    The  kindergarten.    In  hU  Better  schools.    New  York,  The  M 

Ian  company,  1912.    p.  11-26. 
Hall,  G.  Stanley.    The  pedagogy  of  the  kindergarten.    In  his  Educational  prol 

vol.  1.    New  York  and  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1911.    p.  1-41. 
Hansen,  George.    What  is  a  kindergarten^    San  Francisco,  D.  P.  Elder,  1901. 

16**. 
Harrison,  Elizabeth.    The  kindergarten  building  gifts  .  .  .  Chicago,  Illinois, 

publishing  company  [n903]    226  p.    8^ 
Heerwart,  Eleonore  L.    Froebers  theory  &  practice:  containing  Froebel's  fou] 

principles  of  education  and  an  explanation  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  0( 

tions  .  .  .  London  [etc.]    Charles  &  Dible  [1897]    112  p.    8*». 
Hughes,  James  LaughHn.    Froebel's  educational  laws  for  all  teachers  .  . 

York,  Appleton  and  co.,  1897.    296  p.    8®.    (International  education  seric 

W.  T.  Harris,  v.  41) 
International  kindergarten  union.    Committee  of  nineteen  on  the  theory  and  pi 

of  the  kindergarten.    The  kindeigarten.    Report  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913]    301  p.     12**. 
Kindergarten  and  the  school.    By  four  active  workers.    Springfield,  Mass.,  M. 

ley  CO.    [«1886]    146  p.     12^. 
Kindergarten  education.    Teachers  collie  record,  5:  407-500,  November,  1904 
A  symposium  of  11  practical  papers;  includes  plans  and  estimates  for  a  kindergarten  room  and  b 
Kindergarten  problems:  The  materials  of  the  kindergarten,  by  John  A.  MacV 

.  .  .  The  future  of  the  kindergarten,  by  Patty  Smith  Hill.    [New  York,  Col 

university  prens,  1909]    56  p.    8°.    (Teachers  college  record  .  .  .    vol.  x,  n< 
Mackenzie,  Jeanie.    The  principles  and  practice  of  kindergarten.    [2d  ed.J    L 

and  Edinburgh,  McDougall's  educational  co.    [1899]    391  p.    12^. 
Mac  Vannel,  J.  A.    The  philosophy  of  Froebel.    Teachers  college  record,  4:  3 

November  1903. 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  Bertha  Maria,  freifrau  von.    The  child  and  child-natun 

American  from  the  2d  London  ed.,  with  .  .  .  index.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  ^ 

deen,  1889.    207  p.    illus.    8**. 
Partridge,  George  E.    Kindergarten.     In  hU  Genetic  philosophy  of  education. 

York,  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1912.    p.  303-09. 
Payne,  B.    Kindergarten  programme.    Elementary  school  teacher,  9:  257-68,  8 

January-February  1909. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.    Lectiu*es  in  the  training  schools  for  kindergartens.    B 

D.  C.  Heath  and  co.,  1888.    226  p.    12**. 
The  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the  kindergarten.     Teachers  college  recc 

333-408,  November  1903. 
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Sewall,  Frank.    The  angel  of  the  state;  or,  The  kindergarten  in  the  education  of  the 
citizen:  a  study  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Swedenboig.    Boston,  E.  A.  Whiston, 
1896.    122  p.    16^ 
Smith.  Nora  A.    The  home-made  kindergarten.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  company,  1912.    116  p.    12®. 

The  kindergarten  in  a  nutshell:  a  handbook  for  the  home.    Philadelphia, 

Curtip  pub.  CO.,  1899.    134  p.    16*». 
United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    The  kindergarten.    Washington,   Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1872.    62  p.    8°.     (Circular  of  information,  Jidy,  1872) 

"  PhOosophj  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  for  teachers  in  Italy,  by  Baroness  Marenholtx-Bd- 
low  .  .  .'» 
Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas  (Smith)  ed.    The  kindergarten.    New  York,  Harper  <fe  brothers, 
1893.    216  p.     16**.    (The  Distaff  series) 

For  general  information  regarding  kindergartens,  and  references  to  kindergarten 
literature,  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  review  (Springfield,  Mass.)  and  the 
Kindergarten  primary  magazine  (Manistee,  Mich.),  also  ^e  annual  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  education  association,  Department  of  kindergarten  education, 
and  the  International  kindergarten  imion. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

GENERAL. 

llanFchmann,  Alexander  B.  The  kindergarten  system:  its  origin  and  development 
as  !*een  in  the  life  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  tr.  and  adapted  ...  for  the  use  of  English 
kuidergarten  students,  by  Fanny  Franks:  with  an  appendix  on  "The  education  of 
man."  London,  S.  Sonnenschein  A  co.,  lim. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1897. 
xvi,  253p.    12^ 

Salmon,  DaWd  and  Hindshaw,  Winifred.  Inftint  schools:  their  history  and  theory. 
New  York,  Longmans,  1904.    324  p.    12*». 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C.  The  kindergarten.  In  Cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paid 
Monroe,    vol.  3.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    p.  598-606. 

Wheelork,  Lucy.  The  changing  and  the  permanent  elements  in  the  kindergarten. 
Kindergarten  review,  20:  603-11,  June  1910. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Barnard,  Grace  Everett.  The  American  ideal  in  the  kindergarten.  In  National 
education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  456-62. 

Blake,  Anne  S.  Free  kindergartens  in  Brooklyn.  Kindergarten  review,  17:  471-79, 
April  1907. 

Blow,  Suflan  Elizabeth.  The  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States.  Out- 
look, 55:  932-38,  April  13,  1897. 

Kindergarten  in  education.    In  Education  in  the  United  States,  ed.  by  N.  M. 

Butler.    New  York  [etc.]  American  book  company,  1910.    p.  33-76. 

Boone,  Richard  0.  The  kindergarten.  Jn  Aw  Education  in  the  United  State?.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1890.    p.  332-37. 

Doeflingcr,  C.  H.  Kindergarten  movement  in  Milwaukee.  Kindergarten  magazine, 
18:  385-106,  March,  1906. 

Dozier,  0.  P.  History  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  United  States.  Educa- 
tional bi-monthly,  2:  352-61,  April,  1908. 

|Eaton,  Ethel  Mason]  Kindergartens  in  the  public  schools.  New  York  city,  The  pub- 
lic education  association  [1909]  21  p.    24°. 

Finher,  Laura.    The  kindergarten.    In  U.  S.    Bureau  of  education.    R(»port  of  the 
(  ummisrioner,  1903.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1905.    p.  689-719. 
A  coodM  hjsrtorieal  aceoont  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 
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Foos,  Charles  S.     Kindergartens.    In  Reading,  Pa.    Board  of  education.    Bienni 

report,  1907-1909.    Reading,  Pa.,  Eagle  book  and  job  press,  1909.    p.  503-13. 
Tables  of  Cities  having  public  kindergartens,  salaries,  number,  etc.^  p.  510-13. 
**  Mare  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  haye  public  kindergartens."   p.  Si 
Hall,  G.  Stanley.    Some  defects  of  the  kindergarten  in  America.    Forum,  28:  579-9 

January  1900. 
Harris,  William  T.    Early  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  St.  Louis.    Jn  U.  S .    Buret 

of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1896-97.    Washington,  Governme 

printing  office,  1898.    p.  899-922. 
Hufford,  Lois  C.    The  history  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Indianapolis.    Ed 

cator-joumal,  8:  152-55,  November  1907. 
James,  E.  J.    Public  kindergartens.    In  Chicago.    Educational  commindon.    B 

port,  1899.    p.  192-204. 
The  kindeigarten  in  America.    Outlook,  71:  107-08,  May  10,  1902. 
Der  kindergarten  in  Amerika.    Entstehung,  wesen,  bedeutung  imd  erziehungsmitt 

des  Frdbel'schen  systems,  und  seine  anwendung  auf  hiesige  verhaltnisse.    F 

eltem,  lehrer  und  kinderfreunde  kurz  dargestellt.    New  York,  E.  Steiger,  187 

32  p.    12°. 
The  kindergarten  in  Rochester:  its  inception,  progress  and  present  status.     Kind< 

garten  magazine,  lb:  410-37,  February  1904. 
Account  of  growth  of  kindergarten  work  of  a  sort  tj-pical  of  that  in  American  cities. 
Knortz,  Karl.    Der  FrSbersche  kindergarten  und  seine  bedeutung  ftir  die  erhaltu 

dcs  deutschtums  im  auslande.    Glarus,  B.  Vogel,  1895.    47  p.    12**. 
Orcutt,  Hortense  May.    The  history  of  the  kindeigarten  in  the  New  York  pub 

schools:     Kindergarten  magazine,  19:  434-41,  March  1907. 
Schallenbeiiger,  M.  E.    American  ideal  of  the  kindeigarten.     Elementary  sc-hc 

teacher,  8:  122-29,  November  1907. 
Vandewalker,  Nina  Catherine.    The  history  of  kindeigarten  influence  in  elements 

education.    [Milwaukee,  Wis.,  State  normal  school,  1907]  21  p.    8°. 
Reprinted  from  the  SLxtli  year  book,  pt.  II,  of  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  cduration. 
■  The  kindeigarten  in  American  education;    New  York,  The  Macmillan  co: 

pany,  1908.    xiii,  274  p.    12®. 
Appendix:  References  on  kindergarten  work  in  representative  cities,  p.  257-2f).s. 

Kindergarten   legislation   in   the   United    States.    American   school    boa 


journal,  37:  3,  20,  October  1908. 

History  of  public  school  kindergarten  laws,  states  that  have  passed  them,  and  a  discussion  of 
threatened  elimination  of  the  public  school  kindergarten  in  A\'isconsiii,  by  passage  of  law  raising  sch 
age  from  4  to  6  years. 
Williams,  Mary  Lee.    The  kindergarten  in  the  United  States.    Educational  exchan^ 
17:  10-11,  December  1912. 

A  short  hbtory  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  Uuited  States. 

lieprintod  from  the  Age-Herald.  , 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Daucr,    Nicholas.    The   kindergarten   movement   in    New   Orleans.     Kindei^^art 

review,  18:  385-86,  March,  1908. 
dry,  Alice  Duprged.     Kindergartens  for  negro  children.     Southern  workman,   ! 

401-63,  August  1900. 
(lax  ton.  Philander  Priestley.    Tho  need  of  kindergartens  in  the  South.     In  Natioi 

education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1900.     Published 

the  Association,  1900.    p.  37(>-83. 

Also  in  Kindergarten  magazines,  13:  81-88,  Octol>or  1900.     "  Kindt^rgurtens  in  tho  South." 
Coffin,  Rachel.     Kindergarten  work  in  Washington,  D.  (\     Kindeigarten  niagazii 

11:  553-60,  May  1906. 
and  Sldllman,  Mamie.     The  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  kindor^garUm  work  in  Waj 

ington,  D.  C.     Kindergarten  magazine,  11:  553-60,  May  1899. 
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Hanckel,  Marion  S.  New  fields  for  the  kindergarten  in  the  South.  Kindergarten- 
primary  magazine,  23:  282-85,  June  1911. 

Report  of  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  South.     In  Southern  educational 

association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1989.    p.  291*94. 

[Kindergarten  work  in  Baltimore]  Kindergarten  magazine,  12:  456-57,  April  1900. 

McClellan,  Mrs.  Q.  M.  Lexington  puhlic  school  kindeigartens.  Kindergarten 
magazine,  12:  393-94,  March  1900. 

McMain,  Eleanor.  The  free  kindergartens  of  New  Orleans.  Kindergarten  review, 
18:  391-94,  March  1908. 

Murray,  Anna.  A  plea  for  kindergartens  in  the  Southland.  Kindergarten  magazine, 
13:  117-21,  November  1900. 

O'Grady,  C.  Geraldine.  The  kindergarten  situation  in  the  Southern  mills.  Kinder- 
garten review,  22:  130-31,  October  1911. 

Southern  educational  association.  Eighth  annual  convention.  How  the  kinder^ 
garten  section  was  organized  and  added.  December  1898.  Kindergarten  maga- 
zine, 11:  391-400,  February  1899. 

Waldo,  Eveline  A.  Kindergartens  in  the  Southern  states,  and  in  some  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  United  States.  In  National  education  association.  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings and  addresses,  1904.    p.  411-15. 

Second  annual  meeting  of  kindergarten  department.  Southern  educational 

association.    Kindergarten  magazine,  12:  334-41,  February  1900. 

Watkins,  Catharine  R.  Washington  schools  and  kindergartens.  Kindergarten 
review,  23:  425-30,  March  1913. 

A  week  in  the  Hampton  kindeigarten.    Southern  workman,  36:  537-44,  October  1907. 

Winchester,  Myra.    The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  South.    Educational 
exchange,  27:  10-11,  January  1912. 
Abo  in  Kindergarten-primary  magazine,  24: 153-54,  February  1012. 
Read  beforo  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Southern  educational  association,  Houston,  Texas. 

PERIODICALS  INDEXED  IN  THIS  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E<iucational  bi-monthly,  Board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Eilucational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educator-journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Forum,  249  W.  13th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Journal  of  pedagogy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten-primary  magazine,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Kindergarten  review,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Outlook,  287  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Teachers  college  record.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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1006. 

tNo.  1.  Education  bin  of  1006  for  England  and  Walen  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  .\nnaT.iSmlth. 
•No.  2.  O^rmaa  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industriol  development. 

WUMam  N.  Uaihnann.    lOcts. 
*No.  3.  State  sdiool  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  deeiidons  relating  to  public  educati(»i,  Oct.  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15  cts. 

1907. 

fSo,  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

•No.  2.  Agricultural  education,  inchiding  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    J<\mes  11 .  Jewell.    15  cts. 

fNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

fNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1008. 

fNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  m  the  public  schooK    Liberty  II.  Bailey. 

•No.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

•No.  3.  BibUogr^hy  of  education  for  1907.    James  IngersoU  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNa  4.  Mario  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manche.Mter. 

•No.  6.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

•Na  6.  The  ^>prenticoship  sj-stem  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

•No.  7.  State  schod  systems:  II.  Legialatian  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  KlUott.    30  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State.    1907-8. 

1000. 

No.  I.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  i^ovenuneiic  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Uadley. 
No.  2.  Admiadon  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer. 
•No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
fNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  Umt^h  oi  o\pe- 

rienoe,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
•No.  6.  iDstroctloa  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  states.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.   U  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commisftfoner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  profeeidonal  library.    Clasdfled  ttst  of  100  tttles.    5  cts. 
NaO.  Bibliosmphy  of  education  for  190^-9. 

No  10.  Education  for  efndency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  unlvendties  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
theSUte.    1908-9.   5  cts. 

1010. 

No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show. 
Ko.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  dcoi^ianN  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
fNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid. 
Ho.  5.  American  scboolhooses.    Fletcha  B.  Dreaslar. 

tKo.  •.  Statistloa  of  State  univenities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1900-10. 
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1011. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cia. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  m  the  United  States.    A .  C.  Monahan. 
*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  tmprovement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruedlger.    15  cts. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  sjrstem  of  education  In  the  public  sc 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  In  universities  ana  m  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  thf 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities.   6  cts. 
*No .  8.  Examfaiations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  ibr  h fe  own  classes,    i  H 
No.  9.  Mathematics  hi  the  technok>gicaI  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  Btates. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bn)liography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1008-9. 
*No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.    5  da, 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  14.  Provision  lor  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  l^ightner  '^ 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  foDowing  is  a  representative  selection  of  noteworthy  books 
and  articles  listed  in  this  bulletin,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

National  education  association,  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addressee,  1913  (177);  Eliot,  Observations  in  China  and  Japan  (191); 
Vermont  educational  commission.  Report,  complete  (199);  Emerson, 
Evolution  of  the  educational  ideal  (209);  Maxwell,  On  a  certain 
aiT(^;ance  in  educational  theorists  (212) ;  Bailey,  Art  education  (224) ; 
Cabberley,  Rural  life  and  education  (263) ;  Tombo,  University  regis- 
tration statistics  (289) ;  New  York  City,  Committee  on  school  inquiry, 
Report  (300);  Terman,  Hygiene  of  the  school  child  (315);  CoflSn, 
The  socialized  conscience  (331);  Mansbridge,  University  tutorial 
classes  (377). 

Of  the  publications  listed,  only  those  named  in  the  section  headed 
'^ Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
issuing  organization.  A  list  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of 
publication,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


i  departbffbnt  of  the  interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngton,  September  29, 1913. 

Sm:  For  a  large  portion  of  the  chfldren  of  the  United  States 
vocational  education  must  mean  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  life  on  the  farm.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  agriculture  is 
now  taught  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent  in  hundreds  of  public 
high  schools  and  in  the  lower  schools  of  many  of  the  States.  Possibly 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  teaching  this  subject  is  that  of  making  it 
sufficiently  concrete  and  practical.  Too  often  the  teaching  begins 
and  ends  with  the  assignment  and  recitation  of  lessons  from  the  pages 
of  a  textbook.  To  make  the  teaching  effective  each  lesson  must 
follow  the  necessary  pedagogical  order  from  concrete  experience 
through  interpretation  and  generalization  back  to  concrete  practical 
application.  The  pupil  must  become  an  intelligent  worker  and 
director  of  his  own  work  and  must  learn  not  merely  by  looking  on 
and  listening,  but  by  intelligent  participation.  The  "Home-project 
plan''  worked  out  in  Massachusetts  within  the  last  few  years  and 
now  applied  in  the  State-aided  schools  of  that  State  makes  such  intelli- 
gent participation  possible.  By  requiring  boys  to  do  productive 
work  as  a  means  of  instruction,  it  enables  many  boys  to  continue 
their  studies  in  schools  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
By  projecting  the  work  of  the  school  into  the  home  in  the  vital  way 
in  which  it  does,  it  enlists  the  interest  of  parents  and  becomes  a  means 
of  their  education  in  this  subject,  thus  affecting  quickly  the  work  on 
the  farms  of  the  community.  Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  this 
subject,  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared 
by  B.  W.  Stimson,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  report  by  William  T.  Bawden  on  the  Types  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Schools,  printed  as  an  appendix,  was  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Bawden  and  L.  S.  Hawkins,  L.  H.  Dennis,  and 
L.  H.  Carris,  of  the  State  Departments  of  Education  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  respectively. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommissUmer. 

The  Secrbtart  of  the  Lnteriob. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOME-PROJECT  PLAN  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Chapter  L 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


1.  BLEMBNTS  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS. 

Agricultural  education  as  a  phase  of  vocational  education  is  that 
form  of  vocational  training  which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected 
with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry, 
and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work  on  the  farm.  Voca- 
tional agricultural  education  is,  thus,  one  phase  of  effort  toward  con- 
serving the  valuable  years  of  youth  for  the  best  uses  of  both  society 
and  the  individual. 

There  is  now  a  general  movement  throughout  our  country  lor 
agricultural  education  of  secondary  grade.  There  are  probably  not 
fewer  than  600  secondary  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  now  seri- 
ously taught.  The  training  varies  from  the  study  of  an  agricultural 
textbook  in  the  hands  of  the  general  teacher,  who  does  not  bring  to 
her  task  any  special  training,  to  the  out-and-out  vocational  school, 
where  the  teachers  are  specialists  in  agriculture. 

(1)  Profitable  production  the  test  of -efficient  training. — Productive 
work  of  a  high  order  of  efficiency  is  coming  to  be  considered  the  real 
test  of  all  systems  of  vocational  education  of  secondary  grade.  Par- 
ticularly in  vocational  agricultural  education  it  is  coming  to  be 
accepted  that  the  training  must  be  such  as  to  develop  both  skill  and 
managerial  ability.  The  competent  farmer  must  be  not  only  expert 
in  the  varied  technique  of  his  calling,  but  also  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive business  manager. 

(2)  Spectator  versus  participant. — Neither  skill  nor  business 
ability  can  be  learned  from  books  alone,  nor  merely  from  observa- 
tion of  the  work  and  management  of  others.  Both  require  active 
participation  during  the  learning  period  in  productive  farming  opera- 
tions of  real  economic  or  commercial  importance.  The  masterful 
•  onstructive  imagination  may  accomplish  much  for  him  who  pos- 
sesses it,  and  for  his  needs  books  and  observation  may  finally 
residt  in  vocational  efficiency.    The  difficulty  is  that  such  powerful 
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imagiiiatiou  is  so  rare  as  to  constitute  him  who  has  it  a  ge 
removed  from  the  common  run  of  boys  14  to  18  or  20  yea 
who  live  on  farms,  who  expect  to  follow  farming  for  a  lii 
whose  training  is  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  that  afforde 
vocational  agricultural  school. 

(3)  Danger — Too  much  reflection^  not  enough  ac 
general,  if  there  is  a  defect  in  the  large  agricultural  scho( 
boys  must  leave  home  in  large  numbers  to  attend,  and  i 
order  to  secure  adequate  attendance  to  justify  their  cc 
apparently  limit  their  training  to  six  or  eight  fall  and  wintei 
it  is  the  defect  of  putting  too  great  reliance  upon  books  and 
tion,  to  the  exclusion  during  the  intensive  learning  periods 
participation  in  the  type  or  types  of  productive  farming 
intend  to  follow  after  graduation.  Too  great,  one  may  al 
in  the  cases  of  many  of  the  boys  fatal,  reliance  is  put  on  tl 
of  the  students  once  well  grounded  in  sound  theory  at  the  i 
put  that  theory  into  successful  practice  on  their  own  farms,  i 
unaided.  Even  if  the  large  school  undertook  to  put  its  p 
equipment  to  the  strictest  possible  productive  farming  i 
profitable  commercial  character,  and  to  induct  its  student 
aims  and  to  school  them  in  its  methods,  its  efforts  would 
than  likely  to  break  down  through  sheer  weight  of  numbers, 
farms  at  present  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  thoroughgo 
mercial  farming  concerns.  The  most  flattering  school  phot 
where  the  aims  of  the  school  are  most  emphatically  practi< 
by  far  too  few  actual  participants  and  by  far  too  many  sp 
To  see  a  thing  done,  however  good  the  demonstration,  is  i 
it  oneself.  To  participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  e 
planned  and  ordered  by  another — by  even  an  agricultur 
instructor — may  leave  one  little  better  than  a  gang  labor 
pittance  paid  per  hour,  where  any  pay  at  all  is  given,  can  hi 
an  incentive  to  keen  interest  and  alert  action,  be  considered 
rable  to  the  reward  the  student  might  hope  to  realize  from 
pendent  enterprise  planned  and  executed  by  himself  and  w 
his  ow^n  profit  or  that  ot  his  family.  It  must  be  feared  that, 
excellent  may  be  its  work  in  selected  demonstrations  and  ii 
really  valuable  experiments,  school  farming  must,  from  s 
commercial  point  of  view,  always  remain  more  or  less  i 
Perhaps  the  best  use  to  which  an  agricultural  school,  lai^e 
can  puts  its  own  land  or  equipment  is  that  of  demonstratioi 
schools  appear  to  have  adopted  this  \dew.  It  is  not  clear,  ] 
that  any  considerable  number  have  adopted  methods  of  trai 
culated  to  overcome  their  defects  as  agencies  for  graduatin;^ 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of 
farming. 
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Startling  and  stupendous  problem. — ^The  problem^  then,  of  pro- 
riding  for  actual  participation,  both  as  manager  and  as  worker,  in 
[productive  farming,  simiiltaneously  with  his  classroom  instruction, 
)n  the  part  of  the  boy  in  the  agricultural  school,  may  fairly  be  looked 
ipon  as  the  most  startling  and  stupendous  problem  in  the  great 
Beld  of  vocational  education.    How  shall  it  be  solved  ? 

2.  THE  MASSACHUSBTTS  HOME-PROJECT  PLAN. 

Massachusetts  has  developed  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. This  plan  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1911,  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Iegislatiu*e  has  provided  State  aid  for  carrying  this  plan 
into  eflfect.  A  vocational  agricultural  school  may  be  established  by 
any  town  or  city,  or  by  any  group  of  towns  or  cities  which  may  vol- 
untarily form  themselves  into  a  district  for  this  piupose.  Evening 
school  classes  in  agriculture  may  be  estabUshed  by  any  school  com- 
mittee. The  State  has  not  been  definitely  divided  into  districts  by 
the  legislature,  but  certain  counties  have  been  authorized  to  maintain 
agricultiu'al  schools. 

Provided  an  agricultural  school,  day  or  evening,  large  or  small, 
taught  by  one  teacher  or  more,  with  or  without  school  land  and  live 
stock,  with  training  extending  over  two,  three,  or  four  years,  a  school 
in  general  agriculture,  or  in  such  speciaUzed  production  as  market 
gardening — provided  an  agricultural  school  is  approved  by  the  Mas- 
Bachusetts  Board  of  Education  as  to  '*  organization,  control,  location, 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  quaUfications  of  teachers,  methods  of 
instruction,  conditions  of  admission  and  employment  of  pupils,  and 
expenditure  of  money,"  the  community,  voluntary  district,  or  county 
maintaining  it  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  expended  for  maintaining 
the  school  from  funds  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  State  in  agri- 
cultural as  in  industrial  education  contributes  nothing  toward  the 
initial  cost  of  land,  buildings,  or  equipment. 

Vocational  agricultural  departments  may  be  established  in  selected 
high  schools.  The  agriculture  must  be  taught  by  a  specially  quaU- 
fied  teacher  who  gives  his  attention  exclusively  to  agriculture.  His 
vacation  roust  be  taken  during  the  winter  months,  usually  December, 
January,  and  February.  He  must  continue  his  work  throughout  the 
summer.  Little  stress  is  laid  on  land  or  operations  at  the  school- 
house.  Every  possible  stress  is  laid  on  the  utilization  of  the  land 
and  equipment  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils;  and  it  is  the  instructor's 
Juty  during  the  summer  to  supervise  work  prepared  for  in  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  from  seed  time  to  the  securing  of  the  harvest.  In 
the  cases  of  such  departments,  the  State  reimburses  the  communities 
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maintaining  them  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sala 
agricultural  instructor. 

(1)  Part-time  work  in  agriculture. — ^A  fundamental  feati 
Massachusetts  plan  is  embodied  in  what  has  been  termed  " 
work  in  agriculture.''  The  term  "part-time  work"  is  a  d^ 
expression  brought  over  from  current  discussion  of  certain 
industrial  training,  for  use  in  unfolding  the  possibilities  of 
type  of  training  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education, 
work  in  industrial  education  means  that  the  student  spenc 
the  time  required  for  his  training  in  the  shop  or  manuf acturi 
lishment,  and  part  of  the  time  at  the  school  building,  both  » 
shop  work,  however,  being  intimately  related  and  suppl 
to  each  other.  Part-time  work  as  applied  to  agricultural  ( 
means  that  the  student  must  spend  part  of  the  time  requir 
education  in  productive  farm  work,  preferably  at  home, 
of  his  time  at  the  school,  the  farm  work  and  school  stu 
closely  eorrelated  by  the  school  at  points  selected  from  seasc 
son  or  from  year  to  year,  and  the  farm  work  being  given  tl 
possible  educational  value  by  competent  school  supervisior 

(2)  Economyi  efficiency^  adaptability. — The  part-time  t< 
reduces  the  cost  of  agricultural  training  of  secondary  grad< 
place  effective  training  for  the  farm  within  reach  of  many  con 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  secure  it.  Fifty  dej 
in  50  groups  of  farms  should  cost  no  more  than  five  large  scl 
as  those  found  in  other  States.  It  obviates  the  necessity  c 
the  boy  away  from  home  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  ag 
training.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  boy  is  less  at  home  thar 
be  at  a  boarding  school.  Parents  who  need  the  help  of  t 
are  deprived  of  their  services  during  only  a  portion  of  the  d 
plan  also  is  proving  to  be  wonderfully  effective.  Cooperai 
between  the  school  and  the  home  farm  is  the  most  effecti^ 
means  of  trying  out  under  the  conditions  of  individual  fai 
wdely  scattered  areas,  methods  which  have  proved  to  be  ] 
elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  c 
ment  Station.  Such  cooperation  furnishes  effective  exp 
means  by  which  each  boy  can  try  out  the  merits  of  the  h( 
as  an  agency  for  producing  profits  when  treated  by  the  be 
methods.  The  principles  and  methods  taught  by  the  scho 
positively  adapted  by  each  boy  to  the  economic  conditio 
farm  on  which  he  may  spend  his  working  days.  Part-time  t 
gives  to  agricultural  teaching  the  reality  of  actual  life  as 
school  training  can  give  it.  Under  the  part-time  work  pla 
struction  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming  prevalent  in  th 
surrounding  the  centers  where  the  work  is  established.  The 
applications  of  the  instruction  are  thus  subject  to  the  obsti 
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tinually  encountered  under  economic  farming  conditions  found  in 
any  given  district,  just  as  they  are  also  aided  by  all  the  influences 
m  a  Commonwealth  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  farming. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  vocational  agricultural  departments  in 
selected  high  schools,  if  for  the  moment  the  plan  fails,  due  to  insuffi- 
cient enrollment  or  the  fault  of  an  instructor,  the  instruction  may  be 
stopped,  and  later  be  resumed  when  the  local  conditions  become  fa- 
vorable; meantime  there  are  no  expensive  buildings  and  equipment 
to  rust  out  or  rot  down. 

(3)  Productive  farming  as  educational  projects. — The  Massachu- 
settsplan  as  an  educational  process  becomes  immediately  effective,  be- 
cause farming  activities  readily  resolve  themselves  into  what  may  be 
termed  farming  projects.  A  farming  project  is  a  thing  to  be  done  on  a 
farm.  The  thing  done  may  contribute  some  element  of  improyemelit 
about  the  farm — as  constructing  a  concrete  walk  leading  to  the  front 
door;  planting  and  nurturing  shade  trees;  making  and  maintaining  an 
attractive  lawn.  The  thing  done  may  be  of  an  experimentaT^  nature — 
as  the  planting  of  an  untried  variety  of  f nut,  the  feeding  of  an  untried 
ration,  the  testing  of  an  untried  spraying  mixture,  or  the  testing  of 
one  or  another  of  much  advertised  roofing  materials.  Finally,  the 
thing  done  may  be  of  a  productive  nature,  as  the  growing  of  a  crop 
of  clover  or  alfalfa;  the  growing  of  a  field  of  potatoes;  the  growing  of  a 
crop  of  silage  com,  or  the  production  of  eggs  for  the  market.  A 
farming  project  is,  further,  something  to  be  done  on  a  farm  which 
involves  a  limited  and  definite  amount  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
time,  and  which  is  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  spec- 
ified and  valuable  result. 

Finally,  a  fanning  project,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  a  thing  to  be 
done  on  a  farm  which,  in  the  preparation  for  doing  it  and  in  the  carry- 
ing of  it  out  to  a  successful,  result,  involves  a  thoroughgoing  educa- 
tional process.  The  improvement  project  of  constructing  a  concrete 
walk  to  the  front  door  might  involve  a  study  of  the  nature  of  cement; 
its  action  on  sand, gravel,  and  broken  stone;  its  resistant  quaUties  to 
the  weather;  the  seasons  in  which  it  might  be  used;  its  cost  as  com- 
pared with  other  materials,  such  as  boards,  plank,  tar,  brick,  flagging, 
and  asphalt;  the  mathematical  determination  of  proportions  of  sand, 
cement,  and  stone  to  be  used;  the  geometrical  determination  of  the 
sections  into  which  it  should  be  divided,  and  whether  it  should  be 
crowned  or  flat;  the  geographical  sources  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
commercial  conditions  for  purchasing  the  cement.  The  experimental 
project  of  planting  an  im tried  variety  of  fruit  might  involve  a  study 
of  the  probable  adaptabiUty  of  the  variety  selected  to  the  soil  of  the 

*U  is  "ezpertmental ''  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy  or  his  father,  for  the  Hassachnsetts  inatmctor  will 
omrarage  only  foch  proiloctsM  have  been  proved  elsewhere  under  like  conditions  to  be  feasible.  To  the 
iiiitnietor  every  project  is  a  demonstration. 
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farm,  the  climate  of  the  locality,  and  the  market  demands  within  reach 
of  the  farm.  The  productive  project  of  growing  a  crop  of  clover  might 
involve  a  study  of  the  various  varieties  of  clover;  the  comparative 
adaptability  of  those  varieties  to  the  given  field  on  which  the  crop  must 
be  grown  and  to  the  climate  of  the  locality;  the  most  reliable  places 
for  the  purchase  of  seed;  the  best  time  for  seeding;  the  best  time  for 
cutting;  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  storing;  the  mathematical 
calculation  as  to  the  saving  in  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  which  the  crop 
would  afford;  the  chemical  elements  it  would  furnish  in  the  ration, 
and  the  beneficial  chemical,  biological,  and  mechanical  effects  on  the 
soil  in  which  it  would  be  grown. 

(4)  School  projects  and  other  farm  work. — The  home-project  or 
part-time  plan  of  instruction,  moreover,  fits  in  nicely  in  its  relation 
to  the  usual  farm  activities  of  the  boy.  The  boy  may  help  with  the 
milking  throughout  his  course,  where  the  object  is  to  get  the  cows 
milked  as  quickly  as  possible  and  where  no  records  are  kept.  Dur- 
ing certain  months  of  at  least  one  year  the  school  should  require 
whatever  time  may  be  necessary  for  keeping  an  accurate  record  in 
pounds  and  ounces  of  the  yield  of  a  part  of  the  herd.  This  may  l>e 
limited  to  the  weighing  of  milk  from  a  single  cow  and  giving  the 
cow  credit  for  what  she  produces. 

It  may  be  part  of  the  boy's  business  to  assist  in  feeding  the  cows. 
During  part  of  his  course  suflScient  time  should  be  given  for  weighing 
the  ration  and  charging  at  least  one  cow  with  what  it  costs  to  keep  her. 

In 'the  original  routine  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  milking, 
much  or  little  attention  may  have  been  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  cows, 
utensils,  or  the  person  and  clothing  of  the  milker.  During  part  of  his 
time  in  school  the  boy  should  be  given  whatever  time  may  be  necessary 
for  milking  at  least  one  cow  and  preserving  her  milk  under  abso> 
lutely  sanitary  conditions,  and  for  sampling  the  milk  for  bacterio- 
logical tests  at  the  school. 

In  the  original  cropping  of  the  farm,  much  or  little  attention  may 
have  been  paid  to  leguminous  crops.  During  one  season  at  leas% 
facilities  should  be  given  the  pupil  for  growing  a  patch  of  moderafo 
size  of  clover,  and  for  observing  the  effect  of  introducing  a  largii 
proportion  of  clover  into  the  ration  of  the  cow. 

In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  farm  much  or  Uttle  attention  maj 
have  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  testing  of  com  for  seed.  But^ 
prior  to  planting,  one  season  at  least,  the  boy  should  be  given  what- 
ever time  may  be  necessary  for  making  germination  tests  of  the  cam 
which  it  is  proposed  to  plant;  also  during  one  season  the  boy  ahoiild 
be  given  control  of  a  portion  of  the  com  field  for  making  an  "ear  Uy 
row"  corn  test,  for  observing  the  difference  in  yield  between  different 
ears  of  com — all  the  com  from  one  ear  being  planted  in  one  row,  mnd 
all  the  com  from  another  ear  being  planted  in  another  row. 
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rdinaiy  routine  of  the  farm  it  may  be  that  the  boy  is  required 
e  poultry.  During  at  least  one  year  he  should  be  given  con- 
least  one  pen  of  poultry,  and  facilities  for  feeding  a  balanced 
i  trap  nesting  individual  birds  for  comparison  of  produc- 
aying. 

be  part  of  the  usual  work  of  the  boy  to  help  cultivate  and 
le  potato  crop.  During  one  season  at  least  he  should  be  given 
or  testing  the  value  of  the  use  of  formalin  for  the  prevention 
scab  and  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  protection  against 
ght. 

be  part  of  the  usual  work  of  the  boy  to  assist  in  the  apple 
During  one  season  at  least  he  should  be  given  facilities  for 
t  least  one  tree,  spraying  it,  if  it  is  at  all  infested  by  scale,  of 
g  under  it  and  fertilizing  it.  During  one  season,  also,  he 
given  facilities  for  grading  and  packing  the  fruit  from  at 
tree  and  of  disposing  of  the  product  with  a  view  to  securing 
jes  for  at  least  part  of  the  crop.  If  he  could  be  given  control 
z  of  five  trees,  and  were  a  fairly  husky  boy  of  15  to  17,  the 
or  his  work  and  incentives  to  intelUgent  action  would  be  so 
greater. 

mting  the  cost  of  farming. — ^An  essential  feature  of  the 
ject  or  part-time  plan  of  training  is  the  consideration  of  cost 
Its.  TOie  boy  by  this  method  learns  first  of  all  through  his 
rience  that  there  can  be  no  product  without  cost  and  no  profit 
xcess  of  receipts  over  all  expenditures.  After  such  an  experi- 
ill  not  be  likely  to  undertake  a  new  enterprise  without  a  seri- 
ipt  to  estimate  accurately  his  probable  profit.  The  boy  is 
to  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  under  which  the  home 
it  yield  a  profit  or  loss  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  work.  The 
by  which  the  boy  becomes  on  a  small  scale  a  farmer  or  busi- 
for  himself  gives  the  project  which  he  is  carrying  on  and  the 
»rk  in  which  he  participates  a  reaUty  not  otherwise  attainable, 
ens  measurably  his  interest  in  the  work  and  in  the  related 
the  school,  and  must  fix  better  than  by  any  other  device  the 
wrhich  he  is  receiving. 

rents  pledge  home  cooperation. — One  indispensable  condi- 
*  to  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  departments  is  that 
Its  of  the  boys  who  desire  to  take  the  course  shall  agree  to 
he  faciUties  necessary  for  the  practical  carrying  out  at  the 
the  boys  of  the  teachings  of  the  agricultural  instructors,  not 
ig  in  any  single  year,  but  something  every  year.  Parents  of 
rs  who  seek  admission  to  a  separate  or  county  agricultural 
ust  also  meet  this  condition.  In  the  cases  of  village  or  city 
>  think  they  desire  to  become  farmers,  either  the  parents,  or 
ols  on  their  behalf,  must  provide  the  required  facilities  for 
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productive  fann  work  in  connection  with  the  phases  of  farming  1  augl) 
these  hoys  in  the  classroom. 

(7)  Advisory  committee. — ^Another  condition  precedent  to  tfa 
establishment  of  vocational  agricultural  training  in  any  given  locaJit 
is  the  appointment  of  an  "advisory  committee"  consisting  of  fit 
progressive  farmers  to  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  instructor,  o 
instructors,  in  adapting  the  agricultural  training  to  the  particuk 
needs  of  that  locality.  It  is  considered  desirable,  moreover,  that  a 
least  one  member  of  tins  committee  shall  be  chosen  from  among  thi 
parents  of  boys  in  the  agricultural  classes  and  that  one  shall  be  i 
farm  woman. 

(8)  Promising  sohttion  ofproblem. — ^The  home-project  or  pait 
time  plan  has  attracted  wide  attention  among  Massachusetts  educ* 
tors,  and  its  results  are  being  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
Many  now  believe  that  home  farm  work,  supervised  by  the  school 
where  conditions  are  at  all  like  those  in  Massachusetts,  might  weU  h 
substituted  very  generally  for  the  present  methods  of  little  work,  o4 
no  work  at  all,  of  a  managerial  nature  now  found  in  connection  witl 
vocational  agricultural  school  training;  and  that  the  project  method 
of  bringing  agricultural  science  immediately  to  boar  on  actual  fam 
practice,  in  commercial  agricultural  enterprises,  conducted  by  th 
boys  themselves  on  their  own  home  farms,  is  a  promising  solution  (^ 
our  most  pressing  problem  in  this  field  of  vocational  training. 

A,   Y^ung  people  respond. — This  plan  was  first  tried  at  Smith^i 
Agricultural    School,    Northampton,    Mass.    Beginning    with    tlu 
school  year  1908-9,  this  school,  of  which  the  writer  was  then  direoiDn 
has  employed  a  man  throughout  the  summer  for  the  express  pnmos* 
of  assisting  the  boys  in  applying  the  teachings  of  the  school  in  jhcait 
home  farm  work.    This  man  goes  from  farm  to  farm,  with  authcaiij 
over  specific   operations.    The   approach   is   very  modest.    li  i^ 
through  the  boy.     But  the  work  is  done  on  the  father's  farm,  ali4 
under  the  father's  eyes.     The  father  may  himself  follow  the  metbodsi 
taught  by  the  school  or  department  in  his  own  larger  scaled  opa^ 
tions,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fathers  of  the  boys  are  now  doing  thi>J 
The  efforts  of  the  supervising  instructors,  however,  are  primarily 
for  the  assistance  of  the  boys.     If  the  instructors  are  scrupulovsl} 
careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  interference  with  ib' 
operations  of  the  fathers,  they  are  no  less  insistent  upon  the  right  oil 
their  pupils  to  follow  the  methods  learned  at  school  in  the  exocutioL 
of  their  home  projects.    This  method  immediately  appeals  to  thr 
motor  instincts  and  activities  of  boys  of  secondary-school  age.    Th» 
success  of  boys  in  the  com  growing  clubs  in  many  States  shows  that ' 
boys  instantly  respond  to  help  at  home.  A  school-boy  of  16  at  a  recfDt 
Massachusetts  com  show  won  the  sweepstakes  against  all  comers, 
including  the  sweepstakes  winner  of  the  previous  year  at  the  big  Ken  ^ 
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England  com  show,  for  the  best  single  ear  of  com  and  also  the  best 
collection  of  10  ears.  He  had  been  given  seed  by  the  former  winner, 
and  had  been  told  and  shoi^ii  out  of  school  hours  what  to  do,  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it  on  his  father's  land.  The  man  who  helped 
him  said  ''That  boy  has  pumped  me  all  summer.''  Most  boys,  like 
most  men,  learn  best  by  being  told  and  shown  on  the  field  of  action. 
Moreover,  this  sort  of  response,  by  which  the  pupil,  and  not  the 
teacher,  does  most  of  the  "pumpmg,"  is  not  only  a  delightful  school 
experience,  but  it  is,  also,  counted  upon  as  a  fundamental  educa- 
tional factor  of  the  Massachusetts  home  project  plan. 

B.  Earning  and  learning. — This  method  offers  the  boy,  all  too  eager 
to  quit  school  for  work  on  reaching  his  fourteenth  birthday,  a  strong 
incentive  to  continue  in  school,  because  it  bids  fair  to  make  him  an 
earner  while  still  a  learner.  Boys  like  to  feel  that  as  members  of  the 
family  they  are  at  last  able  to  pay  their  own  way.  The  highest  net 
profit,  so  far  reported,  which  was  made  by  an  agricultural  pupil  in 
1912  from  a  home-farm  project  where  live  stock  was  used  was  $270.24.* 
By  "net  profit"  is  meant  the  profit  after  the  pupil  has  paid  himself 
for  his  own  labor  and  met  all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  his 
project.  There  were  some  failures  to  show  profit  from  project  work. 
Figures  were  radically  reduced  in  a  few  cases  by  unseasonable  frosts, 
drought,  or  blight.  One  boy's  garden  was  cut  back  three  times,  at 
considerable  intervals  apart,  by  killing  frosts. 

On  the  whole,  the  returns  were  creditable  and  encouraging. 

Twenty-five  boys — five  from  each  of  five  unlike  farming  sections  in 
Massachusetts,  where  this  plan  was  in  operation  in  1912 — eamed  from 
farm  work  in  connection  with  making  excellent  records  for  scholar- 
ships at  school,  S5,102.30.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  be  found 
two  pages  giving  details  regarding  the  individual  proJQ^ts  of  these 
boys.  The  table  may  serve  to  illustrate,  also,  the  items  of  accounting 
for  which  the  pupils  are  held  responsible.' 

3.  PRIZES  AND  HOMB  PROJECTS. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  30  or  more  incorporated  agricultural  societies, 
each  of  which  receives  $200  a  year  from  the  State  for  such  purposes, 

1  Ib  ehls  CAM  the  papil  bad  paid  himself  for  labor  1109.02.  His  direct  earnings  from  this  project  were 
dwreflon  f37M6.  Doring  this  period  this  papil  was  allowed,  also,  $aoo  credit  for  other  farm  work  done 
at  heme.  The  oaatb  and  credit  received  by  this  pupil  for  farm  work  during  the  whole  project  period,  there 
ten  amcantad  to  9679.36.  But  the  accounts  covering  this  prefect  showed  the  following  interesting  and 
rignUlcaBt  sums  paid  or  allowed  other  members  of  his  family:  1109.02  for  labor,  man  or  horse;  SC62.47  lor 
tmA^  hmy,  etc.,  or  a  total  for  the  others  of  $771.40.  This  pupil  graduated  fk'om  the  Smith's  Agricultural 
Sdnoi  at  Northampton  in  June,  1913.  A  tabulated  statement  from  the  accounts  of  five  pupUs  fk-om  each 
cf  the  five  points  In  tfaa  State  where  homo  work  had  been  supervised  in  the  school  year  1913  is  given  on 
pa^M  IS,  19.  Ko  ftguna  fdr  Easton  are  given,  because  the  vooatiooal  agricultural  department  at  that 
plaoe,  m  stated  is  the  text,  did  not  begin  work  nnUl  September,  1912. 

» Thirty  boya  flv  from  aach  of  six  points— eamed  from  farm  work,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ttaair  agrlraltnral  projects,  in  1918.  19.738.03.  The  scale  and  the  number  of  the  projects  carried  by  the 
boys  In  1913  w«ra  pnctloally  twice  as  great  as  those  in  1912. 

20489**— 14 2 
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j  and  by  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  associations,  are 

j  to  be  important  incentives  to  home-project  work.    The  agri 

I  department  at  Hadley  headed  the  list  6f  winners  in  1912  by  ac 

!  its  local  prizes  the  championship  of  the  State  in  stock  judgin 

I  total  amount  awarded  the  Hadley  pupils  was  S243  at  fairs,  an 

I  to  Washington,  D.  C,  won  in  a  corn-growing  contest  un 

J  auspices    of    the    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College.*    A 

strictly  for  profit  in  a  number  of  cases  the  past  year  did  not 
f  of  competing  for  prizes;  but  the  two  lines  of  effort  may  be 

i  nized,  and,  one  being  conducted  as  supplementary  to  the  ot! 

I  inteUigence  brought  to  bear  by  the  boys  on  their  producti 

work  can  not  but  be  made  the  keener  by  such  contests. 

4.  HOUE  PROJECTS  OF  NONRESIDENTS. 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  pupils  from  other  to¥ 
attend  vocational  agricultural  schools  or  departments,  and  t 
tion  on  their  behalf,  at  rates  fixed  by  the  board  of  education, 
paid  by  their  home  towns.  On  accoxmt  of  tuition,  howe^ 
State  reimburses  the  home  towns  of  nonresident  pupils  to  th^ 
of  one-half  the  amoimts  paid. 

Attendance  of  nonresident  pupils  is  subject  to  approval 
board  of  education,  and  their  home  projects  must  be  properl; 
vised.  This  provision  is  extending  the  influence  of  vocatior 
cultural  instruction  and  supervision  over  a  widening  are 
instructor  has  ridden  a  circuit  the  past  summer  of  between  5( 
miles,  when  traveUng  by  the  most  direct  route  from  boy 
enrolled  in  his  classes,  and  his  duties  as  supervisor  have  tal 
regularly  into  six  towns.  Another  has  a  circuit  of  between  4( 
miles.  The  shortest  round  trip  was  30  miles.  It  may  mo 
once  happen  that  a  town  which  could  not  alone  command  a  s 
(enrollment  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  dep 
in  its  high  school  may  with  the  aid  of  a  few  nonresident  p 
able  to  do  so.  With  the  extension  of  its  influence,  there  gO( 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  type  of  training  b; 
of  the  State-aided  tuition  payments. 

I  One  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  each  under  19  years  of  age,  are  reported  to  have  competed  i 
for  the  preliminary  prizes  of  115,  $10,  and  $5  in  gold.  Hadley  won  first  at  Amherst  and  again  fli 
ampton.  At  the  final  contest  in  Brockton  there  were  15  competitors,  with  scholarships  at  Mi 
Agricultural  College  to  the  value  of  S160  and  150  offered,  and  both  were  won  by  Hadley.  Thi 
classes  to  be  Judged,  and  a  perfect  score  in  each  was  60  points  for  placing  and  40  points  for  reaaoc 
siblegrand  total  for  the  five  classes  of  500  points.  The  educational  value  of  the  contests  was  shot 
in  the  cases  of  the  Hadley  boys,  who  entered  the  preliminary  contests  at  both  Amherst  and  N( 
The  five  boys  who  entered  both  learned  so  much  firom  their  experience  at  Amherst  that  they 
rating  in  the  Northampton  contest  a  total  of  217  points,  an  average  of  abont  40  points  each, 
cultural  pupils  have  won  generous  amounts,  those  of  the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  hea^ 
IfMving  the  HriK-kton  fuir  out  ol  aoc*ount,  with  a  total  of  $59  won  at  local  fairs. 
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5.  SALARIES   FOR  HOMB-PROJBCT  INSTRaCTION   AND   SUPERVISION. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  teaching  and  supervision 
necessary  to  the  successful  development  of  the  school  and  home 
farm  cooperative  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  training  require 
instructors  of  exceptional  ability,  both  as  practical  farmers  and  as 
students  of  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  science  which  bear  upon 
productive  agriculture.  So  far  admirable  selections  appear  to  have 
been  made.  A  fortunate  feature  of  the  legislation  providing  State 
aid  is  that  there  is  no  limit  fixed  for  salaries.  The  best  man  for  any 
given  position  may  be  selected,  and  the  local  authorities  may  pay 
whatever  they  feel  their  peculiar  conditions  warrant  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  his  services.  The  salaries  at  present  range  from 
SI, 000  to  $2,000  a  year  for  members  of  staffs  below  the  grade  of 
principal  or  director;  but  there  is  an  evident  desire,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  start  the  instructor  at  about  $1,200  a  year. 

6.  CULTURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  division  of  time  in  carrying  out  the  school  and  home  farm 
cooperative  method  of  training,  whether  in  agricultural  departments 
in  high  schools  or  in  the  separate  agricultural  school,  is  as  follows:  For 
the  execution  of  the  projects,  including  work  during  vacations  and 
other  out-of-school  hours,  50  per  cent,  and  for  the  related  study,  30  per 
cent.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  boy  is  devoted  to 
general  culture  and  good-citizenship  instruction,  wherein  systematic 
courses  may  be  provided  in  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  civics, 
current  events,  mathematics,  and  science. 

7.  FARMING  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

Good  educational  results  have  already  been  achieved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  training 
win  justify  itself  from  every  reasonable  point  of  view,  and  will  prove 
to  possess  undeniable  merit  as  a  plan  of  training  both  for  farming 
as  a  definite  calling  and  for  intelligent  and  vigorous  participation  in 
the  conununity  life  of  any  Commonwealth. 
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State-aided  vocational  agricultural  education — Exam} 


School  or  dei)artment. 


1 


PupU's 
age. 


Project  or  projects. 


Title. 


Scope. 


Northampton., 
Northampton . . 

Northampton . 

Northampton.. 
Northampton.. 

Petersham 

Petersham 

Petersham 

Petersham 

Petersham 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Hadley 

NorthDorough . 
Northborou^. 
Northborough . 
Northborough. 
Northboroogh. 

Harwich 

Harwich 

Harwich 

Harwich 

Harwich 


Dairying 

Hot-bed. 

Poultry 

Potatoes 

Strawberries 

Hot-bed 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Alfalfa 

Garden  and  potatoes. 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden  and  potatoes. 

Fruit  and  com 

Bees,  poultry,  com. . . 

Com  and  poultry 

Fruit  and  poultry. . . . 

Poultry 

Sweet  peas 

Garden 

Potatoes  and  com. . . . 
Com  and  potatoes.. . . 

Potatoes 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden  and  potatoes. 


12  Jerseys,  Nov.-June 

Mar.  1-June  7 

22R.LReda 

iacre 

1.000  plants 

Early  spring 

iacre ' . 

28  White  Le^oms 

52  Barred  Rocks,  4  months.. 
Seeding  down  1|  acres 

acreeach 

acre 

^acre 

acre 

and^acre 

acre  c,  118  apple  trees 

8  hives,  25  R.  I.  Reds,  1  acre 
1  acre  e.,  19  birds,  30  ehicks.. 
20  apple  trees,  off  year,  and  1 

34R.XReds 

128  sq.  rods 

91  sq.  rods 

4  acre  p.,  1  acre  c 

1  acre  o.,  i  acre  p 

i  acre  (drought) 

tacre 


iacre. 
acre, 
acre. 


Total  for  25  pupils. 
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Pupil's  project  income. 

Other  family  income  from 
pnpil's  project. 

Cash  or  credit  received  by  pupil  from 
farm  work  during  project  period. 

Net 

profit. 

Paid 
seUfor 
labor. 

Total. 

Labor, 
manor 
horse. 

Rent, 
seed, 
etc 

Total. 

At 
home. 

Away 
from 
home. 

His 

own 

project. 

Grand 
total. 

h 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

IS 

14 

$270.24 
37.80 
16.94 
16.28 
26.65 
11.04 
8.68 
38.74 
19.22 

$109.02 
8.80 
6.00 
2.42 
8.05 
3.46 
3.82 
4.52 
13.72 
4.83 
16.76 
12.00 
20.00 
11.80 
15.00 
8.45 
38.50 
20.20 
6.15 
13.50 
14.70 
3.00 
13.80 
11.26 
7.57 
15.20 
18.10 
22.40 
6.70 
7.00 

$379.26 
46.60 
22.94 
18.70 
34.70 
14.50 

7.50 
33.26 
32.94 

4.83 
110.06 
56.35 
30.67 
25.83 
33.00 
76.45 
97.00 
48.47 
26.30 
21.15 
57.70 
33.00 
37.30 
44.35 

8.49 
46.47 
03.10 
36.03 
22.62 
14.90 

$100.02 

$662.47 

4.96 

25.06 

6.40 

8.00 

1.73 

8.44 

22.16 

16.10 

31.35 

1.00 

15.36 

4.75 

16.60 

$771.49 
64.30 

37. 16 

16.10 

41.82 

30.45 

20.35 

8.75 

21.25 

23.53 

83.89 

24.00 

21.30 

5.00 

3.00 

$200.00 
180.00 

175.00 

$379.26 
122.94 

»51.81 

32.94 
4.83 
110.06 
56.35 
30.67 
25.83 
33.00 
76.45 
97.00 
48.47 
26.30 
21.15 
57. 70 
33.00 
37.30 
44.35 
8.49 
46.47 
93.10 
35.03 
22.62 
14.90 

$579.26 

$14.75 

68.00 

162.50 
145.06 
48.00 
6.08 
2.50 
22.50 
30.00 
27.00 

317.00 

3.10 
16.80 

4.83 

294.81 

196.44 

9.97 
29.45 
5.00 
4.00 
4.65 
23.53 
47.14 
8.00 
10.80 
3.00 

149.88 

93.30 
44.35 
10.67 
14.03 
18.00 
68.00 
58.50 
28.27 
30.15 

7.65 
43.00 
80.00 
33.50 
33.10 
.93 
31.27 
75.00 
12.63 
15.92 

7.90 

100.60 

164.60 

150.00 

63.50 

32.10 

157.50 

116.00 

232.00 

47.30 

202.50 

168.00 

185.00 

197.50 

132.00 

167.50 

12.00 

5.00 

65.00 

76.00 

12.00 

258.66 
227.03 
183.17 
111.83 
95.10 

36.75 
16.00 
10.50 
2.00 
3.00 

260.95 
213.00 

15.00 
125.30 
12.50 

206.47 
198.90 
236.15 

225.70 

3.13 
5.85 
9.26 
1.40 
6.00 
1.90 
1.20 
1.40 
9.62 

6.00 

12.65 

46.96 

23.60 

2.50 

5.00 

4.00 

1.30 

9.13 
18.50 
56.20 
25.00 
8.50 
6.90 
5.20 
2.70 
9.62 

16.00 

233.00 
234.80 

5.00 

181.35 
175.99 

68.47 

10.00 

106.10 
100.03 

5.00 
38.00 

102.62 
64.90 

1,066.75 

446.72 

1,513.47 

319.04 

994.00 

1,313.64 

2,840.10 

752. 18 

1,510.02 

5,102.30 

1  Project  income,  less  shrinkage  in  inventory  of  $3.45,  gives  $51.81. 
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Chapter  n. 
AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  STUDY.* 

INFORMATION  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOB  SCHOOL  OFFIOEBS  AND  INSTRUC- 
TORS AS  TO  CX)URSES  AND  METHODS  OF  AGRIOULTURAI-  PROJECT 
STUDY  APPROVABLE   FOR   STATE   AID   IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  WORK  AND  RELATED  STUDY. 

The  home-project  or  part-tiine  plan  of  vocational  agricultural 
education  embodies,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  I,  two  distinct 
features.  One  is  productive  farm  work,  supervised  by  a  special 
agrictdtural  instructor,  or  group  of  agrictdtural  instructors;  the  other 
is  study  directly  related  to  that  productive  work.  Both  are  essential, 
and  for  each  careful  provision  must  be  made. 

Of  the  two,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  an  easier  task  for  the 
special  instructor  to  inspire  and  to  direct  competent  agricultural 
production  than  to  amplify  and  organize  the  training  of  his  pupils 
so  as  to  insure  thoroughgoing  study  directly  bearing  upon  their 
individual  enterprises.  Study  directly  bearing  upon  the  projects  of 
the  pupils  is  called  "project  study." 

2.  PROJECT   STUDY   SUITABLE   FOR   VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

(1)  Range  and  progress. — Beginning  with  the  boy  of  14,  who 
entered  a  vocational  agricultural  school  in  September,  1911,  we  may 
graphically  represent  the  contemplated  progress  of  his  training  from 
year  to  year  by  the  following  diagram.  (See  fig.  1,  p.  23.)  His 
training  should  make  him  acquainted  with  farm  life  and  affairs  in 
general,  and  especially  well  informed  and  competent  in  the  particular 
fields  covered  by  his  special  projects.  No  boy  is  required  to  carry 
out  projects  in  every  field  here  listed. 

(2)  Studies  not  on  diagram. — Such  subjects  as  agricultural 
botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  history,  civics,  and  English  occupy 
other  portions  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  in  a  regular  four-years 
course. 


t  Thb  ohAptar  Is  chiefly  a  raprodootioo  of  materiAls  pubUshed  by  the  MawMhuaette  Board  of  Kdooaiin 
in  its  BaUettn  No.  8. 
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3.  PROJECT     STUDY     SUITABLE     FOR     VOCATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS  IN  SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(1)  Necessary  groupings. — In  order  to  enable  one  agricultural 
instructor  to  direct  the  project  work  and  study  of  each  of  his  pupik 
during  a  full  half  of  the  school  time  through  a  four-year  course, 
groupings  by  years  and  projects  like  those  in  the  following  diagram 
are  necessary.  These  groupings  hold  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms.  Certain  other  studies,  like  those  above  stated  as  open  to 
separate  agrictdtural  school  pupils,  may  be  taken  during  the  winter 
and  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms;  but,  if  taken,  must  be  so  timed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  agricultural  project  work  and  study,^ 


8«liool  j—n  aadlBC  ltl2,  ltl4,  and  other  9fvx 
yean. 

ttne. 

School  years  eadlnc  1114,  IfU,  and  other  ofu 
years. 

Third  and  fourth  year  pnpUs,  ono-half  sQhool 

givtt  oommunity: 

plants,  lawns. 
Farm  ihop  work— Making  and  repairing  for 
home  and  sofaool  use— hot  beds,  cold  fnmm, 
etc. 

Affilenltirmlfolenca  and  projects  appU«l  to  a 

given  ftftinw^T^wity? 

rarm  bnlldlnfft-Sanitatlon  and  oonvenleooes, 
plans,  construction,  upkeep. 

balancing,  cultivation,  etc 

repair. 

School  yean  ending  191S  im.  aad  other  odd 
yeare. 

Tint  and  second  year  pvpUs,  one-half  school 
time. 

School  years  endlnc  1915. 1117.  and  other  odd 
years. 

time. 

Agrlcnltoral  sdeBce  and  projects  appUed  to 
a  given  oommunity: 

Small  animals— Poultry,  sheep,  swine,  bees- 
types,  breeding,  management,  rations,  etc. 

BvUdlngs  and  equipment  for  small  animals- 
plans,  cost,  etc. 

quantitieB,  seeds,  soils,  place  in  farm  crop 
rotation,    fertiiixing,    tUiage,    harvesting, 
storage. 

AgrUmltoral  sdenoe  aad  projects  applied  to 

a  given  oonmianity: 
Fruit  growtnc— Orcharding  and  small  Aruits    , 
not  befbredealt  with,  propagation, ooltlva* 
tion,  packing,  etc.        *^  -i-«*--*-"*                 1 

till«w,tillage.' 

plemeots  and  machines-cost,  use,  and  ujk 

rarm  sKop  work  and  other  oonstroctioii. 

He.  S.— Department  project  study  diagram. 

(2)  Agriculture  first — ^The  regulations  governing  these  depart- 
ments further  require  that  when  conflict  is  unavoidable  or  when,  as 
at  planting  time,  continuous  application  for  a  number  of  consecutive 
days  to  his  projects  becomes  necessary,  all  else  must  yield  to  the 
pupil's  proper  agrictdtural  instruction,  no  matter  at  what  cost  for 
the  time  being  to  his  other  studies. 

Ekjonomic  returns  as  direct  incentives  to  competent  training  are 
fundamental  here,  as  in  the  training  of  vocational  agricultural 
schools. 

1  The  agricultural  instrootor  is  given  his  vacation  in  winter.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  (fig.  9)  will  show 
that  in  both  odd  and  even  years  he  carries  responsibility  for  both  plant  projects  and  animal  psojeets.  Ha 
is  thus  well  prepared  to  answer  questions  of  farmers  whenever  they  may  turn  to  him  for  adviea. 
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A.     HOME   PROJECT— 2ii  ACRES  OF   SWELI    CORN. 


B,     AN  "EXTRA"   HALF-ACRE   MARKET-GARDEN   PROJECT' 
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A.     SCHOOL  SEED-BED  PROJECT  AT  HOPKINS  ACADEMY. 


B.     COLONY  HOUSE  AND  YARD.     ONE  OF  SEVERAL  CONSTRUCTED  AND  USED 
BY  A  POULTRY  PUPIL  AT  HARWICH. 


•     •    •'• 
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If  experience  shows  that  instruction  in  the  departments  should 
bo  limited  to  first  and  second  year  projects,  pupils  desirous  of  third 
and  fourth  year  project  training  may  later  be  provided  for  in  the  sepa- 
rate or  coimty  agricultural  schools. 

4.  PROJECT  STUDY  CONCENTRATION.    YEAR  LIMITS. 

(1)  Pupil. — ^As  shown  by  the  foregoing  diagrams,  the  range  of  the 
boy^s  training  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  extensive,  covering  typical 
farm  products  which  are  feasible  for  his  neighborhood.  It  is  de- 
signed, however,  that  the  training  of  each  year  shall  be  complete  in 
iteelf ;  also,  whatever  other  projects  he  may  undertake  or  continue 
on  his  own  account,  that  the  pupil's  first  duty  in  any  given  year  shall 
be  the  carrying  out  of  certain  projects  selected  from  the  groups 
assigned  to  that  year  for  study. 

(2)  Instructor. — Similarly,  while  an  agricultural  instructor  may 
give  advice  and  assistance  privately  to  pupils  who  are  carrying  on 
extra  projects,  the  first  ^uty  of  this  instructor  is  to  the  partictdar 
groups  of  projects  published  for. any  given  year. 

(3)  Published  year  groups. — In  short,  upon  the  particular  project 
groups  published  for  treatment  iji  any  given  year  the  attention  of 
both  pupils  and  instructors  shotdd  be  concentrated. 

5.  PROJECT  STUDY  AND  CAPACITY  OF  PUPILS. 

(1)  Individual  v.  Class. — Careful  planning  of  the  project  study  will 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  each  instructor.  The  project  method  of 
education  more,  it  is  believed,  than  all  others  takes  into  account  the 
aptitudes,  requirements,  and  accomplishments  of  indvidual  pupils 
as  these  are  revealed  from  hour  to  hour. 

(2)  Var3ring  capacity. — Acquaintance  with  pupils  who  enroll  for 
vocational  agricultural  education  reveals  wide  variation  among  them 
in  capacity  for  project  study.  Since  farm  results  under  the  project 
method  must  be  obtained,  not  directly  by  the  instructor,  but  indi- 
rei'tly  through  the  individual  pupils,  the  instructor's  plan  should  pro- 
vide for  at  least  an  essential  minimum  of  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  the  least  capable,  for  a  desirable  maximum  on  the  part  of  the  most 
capable,  and  for  a  large  body  of  educational  values  to  be  grasped  by 
the  greatest  number,  pupils  who  are  neither  the  least  nor  the  most 
capable. 

6.  KINDS  OF  PROJECT  KNOWLEDGE. 

There  may  be  distinguished  three  phases  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural projects,  suited  pretty  exactly  in  their  varying  scope  and 
di^rees  of  difficulty,  to  the  three  fairly  distinct  kinds  or  grades  of 
capacity  found  among  the  agricultiu'al  pupils.  An  analysis  of 
project  knowledge  which  shows  these  three  sorts  or  gradations  will 
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be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  instructor  in  formulating  ids  ] 
study  program. 

(1)  Rules,  or  plans  and  specifications,  however  simple  in 
and  whether  on  paper  or  in  the  mind,  are  necessary  for  the  int 
execution  of  any  piece  of  productive  work. 

A  boy  may  become  a  more  or  less  capable  farm  hand  ^ 
knowledge  in  advance  of  the  enterprise,  as  a  whole,  upon  w 
enters.  An  ordinary  laborer  is  capable  of  taking  orders  and  c 
routine  farm  work.  Project  work  under  capable  supervision 
produce  a  skillful  farm  hand,  but  one  who  desired  hand  traini 
should  hire  out  to  a  progressive  farmer. 

Project  study,  the  other  fundamental  of  the  project  method. 
])roduce  managerial  abiUty .  Good  headwork  is  required  for  su 
farming  no  less  than  good  handwork.  Project  study  in  the 
even  the  least  capable  boy  admitted  to  this  training  should  r 
evidence  of  mental  accomplishment.  A  good  form  of  such  e 
is  a  record  on  paper  of  the  rules  by  which  that  boy  proposes  t 
lias  been,  governed  in  the  execution  of  his  productive  entc 
Inability  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  any  pupil  to  find  or  few 
such  rules  is  evidence  of  his  present  mental  or  moral  unfit] 
this  type  of  traiiiing. 

Mastery,  in  short,  of  the  simplest  rules  by  which  the  succes 
productive  work  must  be  determined  should  be  looked  upo: 
essential  minimum  of  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  tl 
capable  boy  who  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  class. 

(2)  Reasoning. — Beyond  the  precise  rules  necessary  for  su 
any  given  project  there  is  the  reasoning  from  experience  i 
scientific  principles,  which  is  their  justification.  Most  of  the  n 
of  a  class  readily  penetrate  to  this  reasoning;  or,  at  the  hai 
capable  instructor,  are  penetrated  by  it. 

The  larger  educational  efforts  of  the  instructor  should  be  i 
toward  training  his  boys,  not  merely  in  finding  the  naked  i 
which  their  project  work  must  be  governed,  but  also  in  disc 
the  practical  experience  or  the  laws  of  nature  which  lie  back  c 
that  is  to  say,  he  should  aim  to  possess  his  pupils  of  rules, 
"rules  of  thumb, ^'  but  as  rules  of  reason. 

Good  farm  management  depends  upon  good  judgment,  up 
soning  power — not  on  ability  to  find  good  rules  so  much  as  or 
to  make  them.  In  the  notebooks  of  most  of  the  boys,  therefoi 
should  be  recorded  the  general  principles  which  they  have  no 
and  of  which  their  rules  have  been  but  particular  application 

(3)  Broader  results. — The  third  kind  of  project  knowledj 
consist  of  informational  materials  of  many  sorts — statistica 
inercial,  geographical,  historical,  scientific,  social,  and  the  lib 
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Such  knowledge  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  tool  for  carrying 
out  a  project.  It  may  directly  supply  neither  a  rule  nor  a  reason. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  consist  of  many  most  interesting  discoveries, 
offer  much  most  excellent  educational  experience,  and  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  give  the  young  producer  what  may  be  termed,  in  the 
broader  senses  of  that  expression,  agricultural  horizon. 

Such  knowledge  falls  readily  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  capable 
pupil,  and  may  well  be  considered  for  him  a  most  desirable  maximum 
of  project  knowledge. 

(4)  Typical  for  all  projects. — These  three  kinds  of  project  knowledge 
are  typical  for  all  vocational  agricultural  projects  and  years.  Of  the 
three,  the  first  and  second  are  in  the  strictest  sense  vocational;  the 
third  has  obvious  vocational  relations,  but  may  be  largely  cultural. 

(5)  The  three  R's  of  the  project  method. — It  may  not  be  altogether 
amiss  to  declare  at  this  point  in  express  terms  that  in  these  divisions 
of  project  knowledge,  *^  Rules/'  "Reasoning,'*  and  "Broader  results," 
we  have  the  three  fimdamentals — the  three  R*s— of  agricultural 
study  by  the  project  method. 

7.    PROJECT  STUDY  RECORDS. 

(1)  Of  highest  importance. — In  view  of  the  above  discussion,  the 
project  study  records  of  the  pupils  become  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  them  we  may  expect  to  find  the  results  of  the  instructor's  best 
efforts  as  both  program  maker  and  teacher. 

(2)-  A  supposed  project — ^The  groups  of  projects  published  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  1914  include  kitchen  gardening.  A  constitu- 
ent of  kitchen  gardening  is  vegetable  growing.  Suppose  that  the 
boy's  main  project  is  providing  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  home  vegetable 
supply.  Suppose  a  subproject  to  be  the  production  of  lettuce. 
Suppose,  finally,  that  we  consider  the  knowledge  related  to  this 
subproject  to  have  been  assembled  in  a  notebook.^ 

(3)  A  supposed  notebook. — ^The  aims  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  project  study  may  then  be  represented  graphically  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram  (fig.  3)  of  such  a  possible  notebook.  The  dotted  vertical 
line  indicates  the  binding  of  two  notebook  pages  which  lie  open  and 
are  ruled  as  if  a  single  broad  sheet.  Notebooks  so  ruled  are  now  in 
successful  use.  The  diagram  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  The  subject 
matter  below  the  headings  is  explanatory  of  the  several  kinds  of 
knowledge  the  pupil  would  find  and  record. 

4 

>  NoteboQks  flbonld,  of  eoatm,  be  kept  bj  evenr  pupil;  or,  if  not  kept  in  notebooks,  the  reoord  of  hlf 
ftiidlnp  from  hla  piojeot  study  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  on  cards.  lUed  beck  of  tab  cards  bearing  appro- 
prlaie  project  titles.  The  a^tnt  of  the  board  of  education  for  agrioultuial  eduoatton  assists  Ifassaohu- 
aHu  tnslnifltofi  is  the  use  of  the  oard  method,  if  this  is  pretemd  and  his  help  is  desired. 
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8.  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PROJECT  STUDY,  TIME,  AND  MATES 

(1)  Diagram  column  widths. — The  relative  widths  of  the 
columns  may  be  considered  indications  of  an  approved  app 
ment  of  time  among  the  three  kinds  of  subject  matter  for  th 
capable  pupil.  The  first  colunm  represents  the  least  requi 
any  pupil  should  be  expected  to  meet  in  order  to  justify  his 
tion  in  the  class.  The  first  and  second  columns  represent  r 
ments  most  of  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to  meet. 


14  (page) 

Project:  Kltohjen  rardenluf. 
Subproject:  L'ettuce  crop. 

( 

1 
Rules. 

Namely,  the  Precise 

Plans  and 

Speci/ications  made 

for  this  Project. 

2; 

Baasioning. 

Namely,  Evijdence  from 
Science,  Ob9ervatton,;and  Experience  that 
this  Project  as  pla>nned  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  lean  be  defended. 

3 
Broader  x 

Derived 

Mora  a 

Observat 

Stud] 

Object:  SkiU. 

Notes  shoidd  Mhoto 

The  minimum 

of  knowledge  of 

methods, 

materials, 
equipment,  and 

operations 

required  for 
success  this  year 

on  the  land 

selected  for  this 

project. 

What  to  do 
First 

Second,  etc. 

Object:  Manajgerial  abUity. 
Notes  sho\uld  show 

Knowledge  neoess;ary  for  planning  a 
successful  cropping  s;ystem  for  vegetables, 
a  system  in  which  the  lettuoe  crop  may 
have  a  proper  place. 

Mastery  of  certain  principles  of  agricul- 
tural science  which  flind  some  of  their  best 
illustrations  in  lettucle  growing. 

Principles  applicable  to  lettuce  growing 
under  varied  oonditi|ona,  but  particuhirly 
under  those  which  {promise  success  with 
this  project  the  pres'ent  year. 

Object:  O 

Notes  mai 

Aoquisitifl 

more  extens 

of  knowl 

centering 

the  lett 

plant  and 

Histor 

botani 

olassiflca 

utiliiattoi 

thelUi 

\fliy*s                         ] 
and  ' 

Wherefore's. 

Knowled 

Usdj 

desirab 

Fio.  3.— Diagram  of  project  study  record. 

(2)  Faculty  cooperation. — At  least  three-fourths  of  the  most  c 
pupil's  time  should  be  occupied  by  the  subject  matter  of  c< 
1  and  2.  Column  3  might  well  be  covered,  particularly  in  th 
years  of  the  four-years'  course,  by  special  exercises  given  th( 
capable  pupils  by  other  teachers,  such  as  teachers  of  botany, 
is  try,  physics,  mathematics,  drawing,  or  English.*  Close  cc 
tion  between  these  teachers  and  the  agricultural  instructor 
further  this  end. 

(3)  No. pupil  "held  back." — In  order  to  direct  the  project  st 
his  class  in  the  most  competent  manner,  the  instructor  must  of 
organize  his  teaching  materials  in  advance  in  accordance  wit 
at  least,  of  the  three  divisions  of  knowledge  above  described. 

1  For  a  suggestive  diagram  showing  possible  correlation  of  elementary  school  subjects  with  sehc 
ing,  see  the  insert  sheet,  opposite  page  204,  of  "Among  school  gardens,"  by  M.  Louise  Greene  ( A( 
Project  Bibliography.    Entry  No.  852.) 
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ovide  materials  of  all  three  kinds,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
wing  that  the  same  amoimt  of  time  may  be  devoted  by  the 
class  to  study  related  to  such  a  subproject  as  lettuce  produc- 
Qd  yet  that  no  pupil  will  be  "held  back''  by  any  other  pupil — 
t  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  in  all  forms  of  teaching. 
First  colomn,  first  in  fact. — It  should  be  emphasized,  further, 
le  first  concern  of  the  least  capable  should  be  equally  the  first 
n  of  the  more  or  most  capable.  The  movement  of  project 
should  begin  at  column  1.  The  movement  should  be  from  left 
t,  across  the  field  represented  by  the  foregoing  "  Project  study 
"  diagram — not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  study  of 
iture,  from  right  to  left. 

High  school  half  days,  spring  and  fall. — ^Probably  the  most 
It  school  schedule  problems  will  be  encountered  in  the  high- 
vocational  agricultural  departments.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
alf  the  school  time  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms  is  to  be 
)n  agricultural  project  work  and  study.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
allowance,  when  spent  away  from  home,  shall  be  spent  in  the 
ivith,  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  the  agrictdtural  in- 
)r. 

More  mature  and  less  mature  minded. — Diagrams  showing 
\ie  less  mature-minded  group  and  the  more  mature  may  be 
1  to  good  advantage  during  the  high-school  department  strictly 
Itural  half  days  follow.*     (See  figs.  4  and  6.) 

yoimger  group  is  assigned  to  the  agricultural  instructor  fore- 
Parents  of  these  pupils  or  their  other  teachers  will  be  respon- 
or  their  afternoons.  In  these  departments,  where  the  entire 
nent  should  not  exceed  20,  the  pupils  may  generally  be  divided 
^o  groups  of  about  equal  numbers.  Since  some  of  the  more  ma- 
ave  already  been  attending  high  school,  where  there  is  but  one 
I,  and  have  started  on  morning  studies,  two  of  which  they 
esire  to  continue,  the  older  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  the  agri- 
al  instructor  afternoons. 

Project  study  versus  agricultural  survey. — It  wiU  be  noticed 
u>st  of  each  half  day,  and,  when  occasion  demands  it,  the  entire 
s  definitely  assigned  to  project  work  or  to  study  related  thereto, 
reject  work  will  be  continued  during  the  summer,  with  school 
rision.    The  project  study  will  be  completed  in  the  fall  and 

terms;  except  that  during  the  summer  there  will  be  much 
ing,  in  field  and  bam,  of  facts  and  principles,  some  noting  of 
lets  as  a  basis  for  the  further  study  of  principles,  and  careful 
record  keeping  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  projects 
cted. 

dtocnau  nxAj  be  foancl  Bucgntive  In  schedule  nuking  at  separate  agricaltaral  sdiools,  where 
9t  ttody  method  fo  followed. 
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(8)  Class  focus. — The  horizontal  cleavages  set  off  the  firsi 
periods — periods  which  have  this  in  common,  that  for  the  ti 
there  is  in  each  period  some  single  focus  of  attention  for  1 
class.  Here  the  methods  are  those  with  which  all  are  familii 
recitations  or  discussions. 


Periods.' 


0.00 
to 
9.15 


Forenoon  sroup:  First  and  second  year  itadents. 


Ag^rlcultural  survey  (elementary) :  A  boxU  75  periods. 

Object:  General  study  of  agricultural  production  and  rural  life. 

Textbook:  "Beginnings  In  agriculture,"  by  Mann.  Put  emphasis  on  soils  au 
portions  in  ye^r  for  horticulture;  on  animal  portions  in  year  for  animal 
Give  much  attention  to  suggested  problems. 

Omit  this  agricultural  survey'  exercise  whenever  the  entire  forenoon  should  ht 
productive  work,  or  to  library,  laboratory,  or  other  irLslriiction  b«^aringdl 
that  work. 


Project  work  or  project  study:  About SOO  pniodn. 

Object:  Execution  of  home  or  school  productive  projects  undertaken  by  the  ind 
dents,  coupled  v/ith  laboratory,  library,  and  other  study  and  ohsenat 
bearing  upon  those  projects. 

Concerted  attack  by  the  entire  class  on  plant  projects  in  even  years  (1912,  llM 
on  animal  projects  in  odd  years  (1913, 1915,  etc.). 

An  extra  project  in  animal  hiwbandry  may  be  undertaken  in  an  even  ywu 
arrangement  with  the  instnictor;  as,  also,  one  in  horticulture  In  an  odd  yef 

Reference  books  and  bulletins ,  including  agricultural  laboratory  manuals,  will  1 
suited  according  to  the  ability  and  nc^eds  of  the  individual  studeuis. 

iVb;e6oofc.v.  carefully  kept,  will  set  in  order  the  ideas  and  plans  derived  from  thL 
instruction  for  guidance  in  carrying  out  individual  projects. 

Method:  Minimum  of  class  instniction;  maximum  of  personalindividualguid 
instnictor  v/ill  go  from  student  to  student,  as  does  the  teacher  in  shopM' 
tor\%  or  drawhig  room. 


Project  work  or  project  study  {Coniinued), 

Class  discussion  of  Individual  projects:  About  Its  periods. 

Object:  To  subject  individual  ideas  and  plans  to  the  criticism  of  the  entire  c\m 
to  clarify  principles  and  intensify  impressions. 

Round-up  of  opinion:  The  value  of  closing  each  forenoon  with  this  class  discu 
out  of  the  fact  that  though  each  has  Doen  working  on  his  particular  projc 
been  working  upon  the  same  sort  of  project ,  at  the  same  time:  as  for  exaii 
as  a  kitchen  garden  crop.  A  device  for  making  all  acquainted  with  w 
doing,  and  showing  that  general  rules  must  often  bo  modified  in  order  U 
needs,    A  means  for  developing  the  managerial  type  of  mind. 


Fk;.  j— Diagram  of  agricultural  project  periods  for  selected  high  schools  in  fall  and  spr 

(9)  Individual  focus. — The  vertical  cleavages  of  the 
periods  Jnay  serve  both  to  indicate  and  to  emphasize  the  i 
study  of  each  pupil,  the  careful  and  the  exclusive  attention 
the  needs  of  each  pupil  by  the  instructor,  the  adaptation  c 
agricultural  principles  to  the  pecuUar  home  farm  requirenD 
facilities  of  each  particular  boy  in  the  class.  Here  the  mei 
those  which  have  their  closest  parallels  in  customary  scho 

» Periods  may  l>c  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  any  particular  school.  Reserve  the  first  for  { 
the  la.st  for  the  "  Uound-up/'  and  the  body  of  morning  for  Individual  instruction.  Periods 
summer  will  bo  determined  by  the  work  undertaken,  and  will  be  covered  by  daily  time  sh« 
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ratoiy"  instruction,  whether  in  drawing  room,  shop,  Kbrary,  or 
science  laboratory. 

(10)  Prime  merit  of  this  apportionment. — ^It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  merits  of  this  project  or  part-time  plan  that  the  instructor 
is  thus  able  to  deal  with  the  particular  needs  and  capacities  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  close,  efficient,  and 
progressive  class  organization  and  control. 


P«i0d8.» 

Aftsmoon  group:  More  mature  minded  itadents. 

1. 00 
to 

1.46 

Affrleultoral  forrer  (adTmnoed):  About  75  periods. 
(HijeeL'  Oeneral  study  of  agricultural  production  and  rural  life. 

to  aooord  with  subject  matter  of  project  work.   View  local  conditions  in  light  of  text. 

OmU  this  surrey  exeroise  whenever  the  entire  afternoon  should  be  spent  in  project  work 
or  in  observation  or  study  directly  related  thereto. 

1.45 
to 
2.  IS 

Project  work  or  project  study:  About  900  periods, 

OtrfeeL'  Execution  of  home  or  school  productive  projects,  coupled  with  library,  laboratory, 
and  other  study  and  observation  directly  related  to  those  projects. 

Oimeerted  attack  by  the  whole  class  upon  animal  projects  in  even  years  (1914, 1916,  etc.) 
and  on  plant  projects  in  odd  years  (1915, 1917,  etc.). 

An  extra  project  in  horticulture  may  be  carried  out  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor,  in  an  even  year;  or,  in  animal  husbandry,  in  an  odd  year. 

B^erenee  book*  and  bulletin*,  including  agricultural  laboratory  manuals,  wHl  here  be 
consulted,  according  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Notebook*  will  be  carefully  kept,  for  setting  in  order  the  ideas  and  plans  derived  fnnn 
this  individual  instruction  for  guidance  in  executing  the  projects  undertaken  for 
profit  by  the  individual  students. 

Method:  Same  as  in  forenoon  for  iiist  and  second  year  students.                        « 

3.15 
to 
4.00 

Project  work  or  project  study  ( Continued). 
OlaM  dlsonssloa  of  tndlftdual  projects:  About  m  period*. 

(See  last  period  of  forenoon.) 

Fig.  5.— Diagram  of  agricultural  project  periods  for  selected  high  9dio6l»— Conchided. 
9.  VEGBTABLB-GROWraO  PROJBCT  STUDY. 

We  have  seen  that  v^etable  growing  is  among  the  projects  as- 
signed for  first  or  second  year  study.  The  pupil  brought  up  on 
a  farm  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  classroom  considerable  familiarity 
with  several  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables.  It  remains  for 
his  agricultural  instructor  to  amplify  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Chapter  lU  gives  suggestive  outlines  for  vegetable  growing, 
together  with  a  brief  preliminary  discussion  of  various  possible 
daasifications  of  vegetables  and  a  list  of  vegetables* successfully 
grown  in  Massachusetts  home  gardens.    It  is  therein  stated  that 

I  8m  ftMitaoie  on  pceoedtog  page  as  to  length  of  periods  and  number  of  summer  periods.   Same  rulen  to 
ipply  to  mort  mature  as  to  leas  mature  students. 
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probably  it  will  be  feasible  in  most  cases  for  the  pupils  to  undertake 
to  grow  1 1  varieties,  illustrative  of  the  1 1  groups  of  vegetables  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  very  practical  point  of  view  of  their 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  requirements  and  tastes  of  most  families  will  probably  make 
it  easy  to  secure  the  consent  of  parents  to  the  growing  of  this  number 
of  varieties  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  home  supply.  In  addition 
each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  at  least  one  variety  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  provide  a  surplus  for  sale  as  a  cash  crop. 


First 
period. 


Mid. 
die 

r£ds. 


Last 
period. 


Affriooltnr&l  mrfey: 

Single  tocaa  of  attention  for  the  entire  class,  vis.  the  common  textbook  subject 
or  problem  assiffied  the  previous  day. 
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li 
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Bound-up  of  ideas  derived  from  the  individual  study  of  the  middle  periods. 
Again,  a  single  focus  of  attention. 


Fig.  6.— Another  diagram  of  the  agricultural  half  day. 

The  pupil  may  be  helped  at  will  in  the  actual  work  of  his  vege- 
table growing  by  members  of  his  family,  by  exchanging  work  with 
fellow  pupils,  or  by  hired  labor.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  he 
himself,  with,  of  course,  the  aid  of  his  agricultural  instructor,  shall 
plan  his  project  and  manage  it;  shall  be  taught  and  shall  attain 
proficiency  in  every  phase  of  the  actual  work  of  his  productive 
enterprise;  and  finally  shall  render  an  accurate  account  of  aU 
expenditures  and  receipts  in  connection  with  his  undertaking. 

In  vocational  training  the  economic  aspects  of  the  projects  carried 
out  by  pupils  are  of  the  utmost  importance  both  as  to  manipulative 
skill  and  as  to  sagacity  in  management.  Work,  use  of  teams  and 
took  and  such  materials  as  stable  manure,  for  which  cash  is  not 
paid,  shoidd  therefore  be  charged  at  fair  valuations  against  the 
projects;  an9  all  products,  whether  furnished  the  family,  given 
away,  or  sold,  should  be  credited  to  the  projects  at  current  retail 
prices.  The  suggestive  outlines  in  Chapter  III  include  questions  on 
the  economic  elements  of  project  study. 
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10.  SMALL-FRUIT-GROWING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

The  best  home  gardeas  are  seldom  considered  complete  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries.  Grapes  also 
are  sometimes  included.  The  small  fruits  are  often  found  in  the 
same  inclosure  with  the  garden  y^etables.  When  we  add  that 
the  garden  is  generally  most  convenient  if  located  near  the  house, 
and  that  aU  of  these  smi^  fruits,  save  strawberries,  are  tall  or 
moderately  high  growing,  we  have  said  about  all  about  them  that 
can  be  said  in  general  for  assistance  in  garden  planning. 

Farm  boys  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  above  facts.  Fol- 
lowing, therefore,  the  making  of  the  preliminary  garden  sketch, 
which  should  show  intention  of  growing  one  or  more  small  fruits, 
the  smaU-fruit  project  study  will  best  deal  with  individual  varieties 
and  be  guided  by  outlines  like  those  suggested  for  varieties  of 

vegetables. 

11.  BEEKEEPING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

Beekeeping  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  side  line  in  well- 
balanced  fanning.  It  is  particularly  important  where  any  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  It  is 
therefore  a  worthy  project  for  first  or  second  year  pupils. 

Every  agricultural  pupil  should  be  taught  the  importance  of 
bees  in  their  relations  to  economic  plants,  and  their  nature  and 
possibilities  as  economic  animals.  So  much  knowledge  will  be 
included  in  the  general  study  of  agriculture  by  both  the  younger 
and  the  older  pupils  during  the  periods  set  apart  in  the  foregoing 
diagrams,  figs.  4  and  5,  under  the  designation  ''Agricultural  survey.*' 

Every  vocational  agricultural  school  and  department  should 
own,  work  with,  or  have  access  to  at  least  one  hive  of  bees.  Un- 
doubtedly certain  pupils  will  desire  to  conduct  beekeeping  projects. 
Project  study  outlines  should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  should 
cover  at  least  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  project  knowledge  before 
discussed. 

Since  pupils  are  not  to  be  required  to  conduct  projects  in  every 
field  covered  by  the  published  course  of  training,  beekeeping  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  kind  of  project  from  which,  at  their  desire 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  pupils  mky  be  held  exempt. 

12.  POULTRY-KEEPING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

The  study  of  poultry  keeping  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  as 
to  ways  and  means,  and  its  desirabihty  and  feasibility  have  been 
set  forth  with  considerable  detail  in  a  previous  report.*     It  may 

I  Board  of  EdocaUoa  (M«».),  seventy-fourth  annual  report,  for  190(^10,  pp.  23^240*.  also  ''National 
Boetoiy  ior  Urn  BUnAf  of  Education/'  eleventh  yearboolc,  Pt.  II«  pp.  3&-I0. 

2(K89*— 14 3 
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safely  be  urged  that  every  pupil  should  ]>e  permittc 
required,  to  conduct  a  poultry  project. 

Project  study  outlines  of  the  sort  suggested  for  vegel 
will  be  just  as  necessary  here  as  elsewhere  for  the  prope 
the  poultry  project  pupils.  •    ,, 

13.  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  HTTSBANDRY  PROJECT  ST 

Sheep  and  goats  m  some  locahties  are  objects  of  keen 
economic  importance;  in  other  locahties  they  are  not. 

As  to  general  knowledge  and  possible  exemptions,  i«i 
of  beekeeping  should  apply  equally  here.  Projects  sli 
mitted  when  strongly  desired;  and,  when  permitted,  pn 
by  appropriate  project  study  outlines;  they  should  nol 

14,  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  PROJECT  STUDY. 

Swine  husbandry  should,  probably,  in  most  cases  1 
nearly  equal  in  importance  to  poultry  keeping — perhaj 
school  projects  between  poultry  keeping  and  beekeepii 
in  this  field  should  be  optional  with  the  mdividual  p 
knowledge  of  swine  husbandry  will  l)e  had  through  th( 
survey  study  and  its  attendant  trips  for  observation. 

^Miere  the  home  farm  conditions  are  at  all  fav^orable,  a 
should  be  urged  and  outlines  for  their  proper  study  pro^ 

15.  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING  PROJECT   STUD 

Few  good  farmers  are  entirely  heedless  of  the  attracti\ 
of  their  farm  property  as  farm  homes.  Some  attentii 
given  by  every  agricultural  pupil  to  such  ornamental  i 
appropriate  under  reasonably  thrifty  farm-home  conditi 
at  least  one  year  of  his  course,  along  with  his  utihty  pi 
boy  should  carry  a  project  devoted  to  tlie  l)eautifyin^ 
some  sUght  measure,  his  home  surroundings.^ 

1  List  of  ornamental  plants  siiccessfiiUy  used  at  Smith's  Apricultuml  School,  Nor  thai 

Annuals. 


Marigolds  ( A  f rican ) . 
Maripolds  (  French ) . 
Zinnias. 
Nasturtiums. 
CalUopsis. 
Candj-tuft.    . 
Salpi gloss  is. 


Berberis  ThunberQii,  Japanese  barberry. 
Corntis  Sibfrica,  Rcd-twipped  dof^'oo<l. 
FoTsjfthia  swipenga.  Yellow  bells. 
Liffustrum  Rcgthmam,  Retiel's  privet. 
Loniara  Mormu-i^  Morrow's  honeysuckle. 
Lonkera  tartarkaf  Tartarian  honeysuckle. 
Fhiladrlphus  coronarius,  8yrinj,'a. 
Puru4  Japonka,  Japanese  quince. 
Rhus  tifphina,  ."^taghorn  sumach. 
Rhus  glabra,  Smooth  sumach. 


C«ntaurea. 

Eschscboltzia  (California  popp 

Mignonette. 

.Vsters  (Seraples  branching). 

Tortulaca. 

Nicotiana. 


Shrubs. 


Ribfs  aurcum.  Yellow  curran t , 
Rnsa  Tugma^  Japanese  ro>e. 
Sambucus  Canademis,  Eldcrbe 
8pirea  Vou  Houtei. 
Spirea  Thunbagii. 
Spirea  callosa. 

Physoca rpm  opuUfoU as ,  X Ineba 
Stfringa  vulgaria.  Lilac. 
Viburnum  opulus,  High-biLsh  c 
Aralia  spinosa,  Hercules  cUib. 


[Footnote  continued  on  next  page.] 
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Some  study  will  have  been  given  farm-home  attractiveness  during 
the  periods  devoted  to  the  "  agricidtural  survey."  Good  home 
project  work,  however,  will  be  as  dependent  here  as  elsewhere 
upon  project  study  outlines  carefully  adapted  to  each  pupil's  home 
conditions. 

16.  THIRD-TBAR  AND  FOURTH-TBAR  PROJECT  STUDY. 

The  project  study  method  is  identical  for  all  years.  When,  there- 
fore, pupils  now  beginning  vocational  agricidtural  training  have 
progressed  so  far  in  the  course  as  to  be  prepared  for  it,  third-year 
and  fourth-year  project  study  should  be  provided  for  in  the  manner 
above  indicated.  Project  study  outlines  for  fruit  growing,  including 
orcharding,  should  be  drawn;  outlines,  also,  for  the  handling  of  certain 
vegetables  from  the  market  gardener's  point  of  view,  and  for  dealing 
with  the  serious  problems  of  dairying. 

Every  advantage  in  this  outline  makiag  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunities  thus  a£Forded  for  the  thorough  reviewing  of  the 
basal  principles  of  plant  production  and  animal  management  already 
dealt  with  m  the  project  instruction  of  the  two  previous  years. 
This  reviewing  should  insure  a  consistent  and  closely  knit  body 
of  knowledge  supported  by  the  practical  applications  of  that  knowl- 
edge. It  should,  also,  make  it  possible  for  an  older  boy  who  has 
had  good  farm  experience  to  enter  the  course  to  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  or  even  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  field  of  study  one  year  here,  as  earlier  in  the  course,  should 
be  restricted  to  and  concentrated  upon  plant  projects,  and  the 
other  year  centered  upon  animal  projects. 

[ConttBoatlon  of  footnote  from  preceding  page.] 
For  cuttingi. 


lUrdwood: 

SpIrM  Von  Hootei. 


Sbiree  TkunbtrfH. 

fe  


9uitwi9,  Lilac. 


Fotsythia. 

PkilaielpkuteoronaHui,  Sjringaor  Hock  orange. 

Bku»  Ifpkina,  and  gUbra. 


Green: 

Geraniums. 

Salvia. 

Rex  begonias,  for  leaf  cuttings. 

Cannas,  tuber  cuttings. 


Herbi, 

VfHf  Thyvaub,  Lavender,  etc.  • 

Vines, 

CHinamon,  Virginia  Creeper,  A  mpeloptU  trietupiia, 

Bulbi, 

Imloor  forcing  and  outdoor  ut»:  I  Tulip. 

Nardaaus.  I  Hyacinth. 

Wm  8.  II.  Weed,  tnstruotor  in  ornamental  planting  at  the  Northampton  School  since  1W6,  makes  the 
foUowtng  obaenratloni  regarding  the  above  lists: 

"Any  of  the  flowering  plants  listed  are  easUy  grown  at  home.  Choice  and  range  of  plants  for  home 
tur&ttUDf  depends  eamfy  upon  the  resources  oiindividual  pupils— amount  of  land  available,  location, 
natar«  oTsofL  etc  An  assortment  of  from  6  to  10  varieties  is  about  the  number  most  profitably  oared  for 
by  the  majority,  but,  as  I  have  sUted.  this  number  varies  greatly. 

'^  Aj  an  inoeDtive  to  home  work  might  be  mentkmed  starting  plants  at  school,  to  be  taken  home  for  use 
later.  Asters,  cosmos,  and  posies  are  jraod  plants  to  use  in  tliis  way.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  on 
basd  seeds  of  standard  quality  and  kma  whioh  piQ>ils  may  buy  from  the  school,  thus  insormg  the  use  of 
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The  method  of  procedure  is  believed  to  have  been  eh 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  foregoing  discussion  and  In 
III,  containing  suggestive  project  study  outlines  for  v 
growing,  so  that  its  application  to  third-year  and  fourth-yeai 
study  need  not  at  this  point  be  further  elaborated. 

17.  PROJECT  STUDY  VERSUS  SUBJECT  STUDY. 

Critics  familiar  with  the  curricula  and  methods  of  teachi 
mon  to  most  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  have  r 
a  radical  difference  of  method  between  subject  teaching  and 
by  projects.  Fear  has  occasionally  been  expressed  that  the 
iimovation  in  educational  methods  may,  apart  from  the  skill 
result  in  putting  the  pupil  in  possession  of  merely  a  more 
incoherent  collection  of  knowledge  fragments. 

(1)  Subject  study. — A.  Organized  Icnowledge. — Subject 
it  is  urged,  puts  the  pupil  in  possession  of  coherent  bodies  c 
ized  knowledge.  Subject  study,  moreover,  it  is  pointed 
far,  at  least,  as  it  is  of  the  more  modem  type,  takes  into 
the  environment  of  the  pupil;  and  the  practical  bearing 
education,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  are  thus  made  plain  to  hi 
standing.  Subject  study  stops  short  at  this  point.  For 
knowledge  as  such  it  recognizes  no  responsibility. 

B.  Deferred  values. — Having  been  schooled  in  terminol 
principles,  also  in  orderly  and  efficient  habits  of  reason] 
having  been  led  to  make  certain  laboratory  and  other  obsc 
as  to  the  applications  of  principles  in  the  work-a-day  we 
pupil  must  then  be  trusted  to  develop  efficiency  on  his  own 
in  one  or  another  field  of  applied  knowledge.  The  principi 
properly  to  be  expected  from  subject  study,  therefore,  hfi 
termed  ''deferred  values." 

C.  Agriculture  and  subject  study. — Agriculture  has  { 
been  taught  by  the  subject  method.*  A  part  of  the  far 
year,  usually  the  summer,  has  been  spent  on  his  home  farm; 
part  of  the  year,  usually  the  winter,  or  the  months  of  the  cd 
school  year,  has  been  spent,  in  most  cases  at  a  consider; 
tance  from  his  home  farm,  at  the  agricultural  school  or  coU 
the  former,  his  attention  has  been  devoted  to  productive 

1  Following  is  the  list  of  subjects  found  in  the  undergraduate  course  of  training  prescribed 
tive  teachers  of  agriculture  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  colleges.  With  thf 
given  the  hours  required  for  each.  The  significance  of  this  list  is  found  in  the  tendency  for 
teaching  to  be  imitative,  to  try  to  teach  by  the  very  same  methods  by  which  they  Uiemsel^ 
taught. 

Agronomy 21      Thermatology 2^     English 

Animal  husbandry 16§     Botany 6      Rhetoric 

Dairy  husbandry 8      Chemistry 15      Economics 

Horticulture 15J     Entomology 2\    Education 

Secondary  school  agriculttu^.   6      Zoology 5      Libraryscfencc 
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ture;  in  the  latter,  to  agriculture  as  more  or  less  divided  bodies  of 
organized  knowledge. 

D.  The  unaided  farm  hoy. — To  the  farm  boy  himself,  alone  and 
unaided  by  the  supervision  of  his  agricultural  instructors,  has  been 
left  the  educational  task,  well-nigh  impossible,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  bringing  these  elements  of  his  experience — one  con- 
crete, the  other  abstract — into  efficient  relations,  whether  for  purposes 
of  intelligent  imderstanding  or  for  purposes  of  economic  returns, 
with  the  result  that  the  anticipated  values  of  such  subject  study 
have  too  often  been  deferred  indefinitely. 

E.  Education  in  forgetting. — Judging  from  the  experience  of 
many  pupils,  and  among  the  number  not  a  few  who  have  gone  on 
to  college,  much  secondary  education  by  the  subject  method  might 
justly  enough  be  called  '* education  in  forgetting."  In  fact,  it  has 
sometimes  been  argued  that  t]ie  educational  process,  as  a  process, 
as  a  means  of  developing  mental  alertness,  acuteness,  and  power, 
is  the  main  concern  of  the  subject-study  method;  that  the  forgetting 
is  to  be  expected,  is  not  to  be  too  much  deplored. 

The  structure  and  habits  of  the  human  mind  and  brain  are  such 
that,  following  the  psychological  laws  of  segmentation,  unused 
knowledge  tends  to  be  ''forgotten.'^  Much,  a  vast  deal,  of  the 
subject  matter  turned  over  and  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  subject- 
study  method  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  out-of-school  hours  and  in 
after-school  years  it  remains  unused.  To  the  extent  that  it  remains 
unused,  its  forgetting,  save  by  minds  supported  by  the  most  unusual 
brain  substance,  is  inevitable.  Whether  to  be  deplored,  therefore, 
or  not,  it  has  over  and  over  again  been  observed  that  examinations 
once  passed  and  the  school  year  ended  subjects  are  forgotten. 

F.  SvhjectrSiudy  merits. — For  the  training  of  the  so-called 
"abstract-minded"  boy,  of  the  boy  naturally  gifted  with  a  retentive 
cerebral  organism,  and  of  the  boy  who  is  to  follow  a  professional  as 
distinguished  from  a  productive  career,  the  subject-study  method 
must  be  conceded  appreciable  merits;  and  these  merits  become  the 
more  pronounced  and  permanent  in  proportion  as  the  method,  in  its 
dealing  with  materials  and  principles,  is  strongly  inductive. 

(2)  Project  study. — A.  Accompanied  by  subject  study. — Merits 
conceded  subject  study,  however,  are  not  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  merits  of  vocational  education.  The  training  of  the  boy  who 
desires  a  vocational  agricultural  diploma  includes,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  subject  study  of  English,  history,  civics,  botany,  chemistry,  and 
general  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  soils,  tillage,  and  crop  rotation. 
That  this  subject  study  does  not  precede  but  accompanies  or  follows 
the  boy's  project  study  directly  and  decidedly  enhances  its  value. 

B.  Organization  of  common  sense. — a.  Induction  and  application. — 
But  project  study  has  merits  peculiarly  its  own.     No  more  diligent 
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or  eflfective  application  of  the  inductive  method  in  educatio 
ever  been  witnessed  than  that  proposed,  and  in  good  measure  al 
practiced,  by  the  project  study  of  agriculture.  The  educational 
is  not  left  open,  but  is  here  completed.  The  movement,  from  olx 
data  of  agricultural  production  to  general  laws  and  princip 
followed  by  the  reverse  movement,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
cation  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  science — embodied,  that  is  t 
in  economic  agricultural  enterprises  conducted  by  the  pupils  or 
home  farms  under  competent  school  supervision. 

b.  Personal  economic  interest  at  stake. — Mr.  Huxley's  fa 
definition  of  science  is  understood  to  have  been  ''organized  co 
sense."  The  project-study  method  consists  not  so  much  of  th 
ning  of  ''science"  already  organized  and  brought  to  the  b< 
books  as  it  consists  of  the  actual  organization  anew  of  the  co 
sense  required  for  successfully  controlling  the  personal  aflfaii 
economic  fortunes  of  the  pupils  themselves.  The  "career  moti 
here  dominant,  inspiring,  compelling.  Upon  the  oi^anizati 
common  sense  is  put  a  strong,  personal  premium. 

c.  Natural  ver^i^  artificial  units. — The  units  of  project  study  f 
the  units  of  another  man's  career  nor  of  another  man's  book, 
may,  nevertheless,  consist  of  findings  from  viany  sources,  inc 
picked  careers  and  selected  books. 

Olericulture  may  be  made  a  subject  study;  so,  also,  may  cheD 
Rarely,  however,  does  the  subject  study  of  chemistry,  for  exi 
include  all  of  chemistrj'.     The  limits  set  are  arbitraiy. 

The  lettuce  crop  to  be  produced  by  the  pupil  in  a  given  yei 
project-study  unit.  As  such  it  requires  mastery  of  certain  pc 
of  both  olericulture  and  chemistry.  The  requirements  for  pro< 
the  crop  under  the  known  home  conditions  mark  the  limits  c 
unit.  These  limits  are  not  artificial;  they  are  natural.  The 
of  knowledge  to  be  gained  have  been  indicated  above  by  the  sug 
contents  of  the  boy's  project-study  record.  The  boy's  knoi 
may  be  complete  for  its  purpose — an  organized  unit,  a  bod 
articulated  and  thoroughly  comprehended. 

The  project  method  deals  with  natural  units.  By  this  meth 
boy's  common  sense  is  focused,  clarified,  and  put  directly  to  imp 
economic  tests. 

d.  Project-study   units    and    pure   science   data. — Project 
moreover,  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  accumulating  firat-hand  data  for  the  successful  study  of  scie 
science.     The  lettuce  plant,  for  example,  thrives  best  in  almo 
garden  soil  when  fed  freely  one  particular  kind  of  plant  food,  m 
nitrogen.     The  pupil   must   therefore   know   this   raw   matei 
chemistry,  not  at  the  outset  in  its  every  form  and  use,  but 
special  form  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  lettuce  plant.     H 
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learn  to  think  and  speak  of  it  by  the  symbol  the  chemist  has  assigned 
it.  That  symbol  will  then  have  been  learned  once  for  all.  Later, 
in  other  project  study,  he  will  learn  more  about  nitrogen  in  its  rela- 
tions to  productive  agriculture.  One  by  one,  if  wisely  taught,  he 
will  similarly  come  to  know  other  elements  of  plant  or  animal  food, 
together  with  their  symbols.  He  will  come  to  know  them  in  an 
intimate,  personal  way,  by  name  and  symbol,  by  appearance  and 
action.  All  this  will  surely  be  gain,  and  not  loss,  if  later  the  boy 
has  opportunity  for  studying  these  chemicals  in  their  more  general 
relations. 

e.  Education  in  remembering. — The  knowledge  which  is  the  boy's 
quest  in  project  study  is  knowledge  of  which  he  sees  the  need.  Being 
needed  year  by  year,  it  will  year  by  year  be  recalled.  Used  again 
and  again,  added  to,  modified,  and  exactly  applied,  it  will  tend  to  be 
distinctly  remembered. 

If  unused  knowledge  tends  to  be  forgotten,  the  converse  is  most 
emphatically  true.  Used  knowledge  tends  to  be  remembered.  The 
primary  pursuit  of  project  study  as  the  accompanim^t  of  project 
work  is  the  organization  of  definite  and  coherent  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  the  recurrent  seasons  will  naturally  and  of  necessity  call  into 
use.  Forgetting  here  is  a  hindrance.  If  it  occius,  it  is  not  a  virtue 
but  a  fault. 

In  short,  the  organization  of  conmion  sense  by  the  project-study 
method  is  not  education  in  forgetting;  it  is  education  in  remembering. 

f .  Traditions  of  success  versus  traditions  of  defeat. — ^Educators  and 
public-spirited  people  in  general  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
yearly  exodus  from  school  of  the  army  of  children  whose  schooling  is 
halted  as  soon  as  the  compulsory-education  laws  release  them.  But 
why  should  they  not  go  out  t 

In  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  their  lot  in  school  has  been  far  from 
happy.  The  ''bookish"  boy  has  been,  and  may  always  be,  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  Taught  by  one  sort  or  another  of  sub- 
ject-study method,  and  failing  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  direct  rela- 
tionship between  what  they  have  studied  and  what  they  are  likely  to 
be  and  do  in  life,  too  many  have  '^failed  in  their  studies."  TTieir 
school  traditions  have  been  traditions  of  defeat. 

II  anything  can  efface  the  depressing  memory  of  such  traditions, 
by  establishing  traditions  of  school  success,  it  is  believed  that  the 
project  method  of  vocational  education  can  do  it.  And  probably 
no  field  for  this  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  agriculture. 

Bojrs,  especially  farm  boys,  like  the  open.  They  are  curious 
about  plants  and  animals.  They  readily  come  to  know  them. 
They  like  to  possess  them.  When  school  begins  in  the  open  and 
ends  there;  when  in  the  schoolroom  are  found  undreamed-of  guide 
books  to  more  wonderful  and  intimate  understanding  of  the  already 
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familiar  objects  of  the  open;  most  of  all,  when  the  school  teacher 
meets  the  boy  where  his  interest  is  keenest,  and  shows  him  how  to 
turn  his  possessions,  or  those  of  his  father,  to  better  economic  ac- 
count— then  schooling  becomes  a  new  experience  to  the  boy.  It 
becomes  part  of  his  life,  not  something  apart  from  it.  Traditions  of 
success  in  school  become  possible  of  attainment.  They  become  for 
the  majority  inevitable.  Than  this,  project  study  can,  perhaps, 
hope  to  achieve  no  finer  result. 

18.  PROJECT  STUDY  PSRSPBCTIVE. 

Looking  back,  now,  over  the  project  and  part-time  plan  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  education,  as  analyzed  and  expounded  in  the 
report  on  "Agricultural  Education"  of  the  board  of  education  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1911,  and  in  the  present  discussion,  two 
facts  should  stand  out  in  clear  relief.  Certain  kinds  of  projects 
are  elective;  others  are  prescribed.  Each  of  these  two  sorts  of  proj- 
ects reveals  the  relative  proportions  and  importance  of  the  other. 

(1)  '^Improvement"  and  ^^ezperimental"  projects  desirable. — ^The 
projects  termed  "improvement"  and  "experimental"  offer  excellent 
incentives  to  project  work  and  to  project  study. 

The  first  may  contribute  most  toward  the  training  as  a  whole  by 
being  confined  to  projects  which  appeal  to,  and  tend  to  develop, 
the  pupiPs  sense  of  attractiveness,  order,  and  fitJiess,  in  farm*home 
appointments  and  surroundings.     These  will  touch  his  pride. 

The  second  may  make  its  best  contribution  by  appealing  to,  and 
nurturing,  the  element  of  daring — the  tendency  of  youth,  even  at 
some  personal  risk,  to  get  out  of  ruts.  Appropriate  projects  for  the 
second  are  to  be  found  by  following  the  best  leadership  in  animal 
and  plant  feeding,  in  plant  and  animal  breeding,  in  selection  of  plant 
and  animal  foundation  stock  in  the  light  of  comparative  records  of 
production,  and  the  like.    Such  projects  will  arouse  his  courage. 

Both  will  have  pronounced  values  as  elements  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural education,  for  both  will  be  directly  aimed  toward  a  more 
favorable  farm  inventory  and  toward  considerably  increased  farm 
profits.  Both,  moreover,  may  be  made  to  contribute  as  much  to 
community  as  to  private  betterment  and  well-being. 

(2)  '^ Productive"  projects  fundamentaL — First  and  without  fail, 
however,  in  vocational  education  should  come  the  projects  termed 
"  productive.'' 

The  scale  of  the  improvement  and  experimental  projects  may 
be  modest.  The  scale  of  the  productive  projects  must  be  extended, 
occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  and  engage  as  much  as  poasiblo 
of  the  energy  of  the  pupil.  Entering  upon  a  productive  project 
should  be  an  indication  of  the  pupil's  determination  to  go  just  «£ 
far  as  he  can  in  any  given  year,  not  only  toward  learning  how  to 
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become    a    self-respecting    and    self-supporting    producer  of    farm 
products,  but  also  toward  putting  that  knowledge  into  practice. 

Vocational  agricultural  education,  in  short,  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  the  constant  interworking  of  ideas  and  action.  It  means 
the  educational  unity  of  two  practically  simultaneous  processes,  the 
processes  of  earning  and  learning. 

The  logic  of  making  the  productive  projects  fundamental  is  the 
logic  of  life.  First,  man  must  provide  his  subsistence ;  next,  a  surplus 
for  barter,  sale  or  other  use.  Then  out  of  his  surplus  he  may  right- 
fully take  risks,  or  make  nonproductive  investments  of  time  or 
capital.  And  this  holds  true  no  matter  how  slight  the  risk,  nor  how 
modest  the  nonproductive  outlay. 

Happily,  projects  primarily  productive,  involving,  as  they  must 
do,  considerations  of  quality  no  less  than  those  of  quantity,  are  not 
without  vital  elements  of  training  in  attractiveness,  order,  and  fitness. 
Moreover,  the  boy's  success  in  his  enterprises  aimed  at  profit  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  his  daring  enlistment 
under  the  leadership  of  the  newer  agriculture.  Productive  projects 
alone,  therefore,  may  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  some- 
thing of  those  elements  which  are  the  more  direct  aims  of  projects 
termed  '* experimental"  and  ** improvement." 

The  agricultural  instructor,  in  laying  out  or  in  approving  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  his  pupils,  wUl,  therefore,  make  no  mistake. 
His  primary  concern  must  be  vocational  agricultural  education, 
through  productive  projects.  Productive  projects  may,  in  any 
given  year,  and  at  a  pinch  in  all  years,  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  '* Improvement"  and  "experimental"  projects,  where 
found  feasible,  are  desirable.  "Productive"  projects  are  funda- 
mental. 

19.  SUGGBSTIONS  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR.^ 

(1)  Projects. — Suit  the  size  of  the  project  to  the  capacit}^  of  the 
pupil.     Then  require  good  work. 

A.  Not  too  smaU. — Speed  up  the  boy's  work  by  making  his  project 
big  enough  to  require  attack  and  dispatch  for  its  competent  execu- 
tion. Make  it  so  big  as  to  avoid  all  tendency  toward  habits  of 
dawdling  and  pottering.  Let  it  be  big  enough  to  arouse  his  enthusi- 
asm by  making  the  profit  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  appeal  to 
him  as  being  a  real  prize.  Make  the  project  big  enough  so  that  a 
competing  job  shall  not  get  the  boy  away  from  school.  In  short, 
let  each  boy's  project  be  such  that  it  shall  serve,  not  an  avocational 
but  a  vocational  end  of  commanding  importance. 

B.  Not  too  big. — At  the  same  time  do  not  permit  a  boy  to  undertake 
more  than  ho  can  carry  out  in  a  thorouglily  workmanlike  manner. 

I  Ttnsc  raggtstioM  «rere,  of  course,  addresMd  directly  to  the  vocational  agricultural  instructors  in  Msssa- 
cfanaetti.    It  nmy  be  remarked  that  tlieeo  men  are  showing  excellent  ability  in  putting  them  into  effect. 
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If  slow  work  is  likely  to  be  finical,  fussy,  and  uneconomic,  slovenly 
work  is  discreditable.  Good  habits  of  work  should  be  fonned  and 
bad  habits  either  avoided  or  sharply  corrected.  Projects  just  within 
the  grasp  of  the  boy  may  be,  and  should  be  required  to  be,  capably 
carried  out. 

(2)  Project  clothes. — Require  that  all  project  work  shall  be  dono 
in  working  clothes.  Provide  lockers  for  the  ordinary  school  clothes 
and  shoes,  and  require  a  change  of  dress  when  project  work  is  to  be 
done  on  the  school  premises.  Provide,  also,  conveniences  for  clean- 
ing up  after  the  work  is  done. 

This  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  reasonable  rule  the 
nonenforcement  of  which  would  be  absurd  and  must  make  the  project 
work  appear  ridiculous. 

Require,  also,  that  jumpers  and  overalls  shall  be  regularly  laundered 
and  decently  kept. 

(3)  Project  records.  A.  Work  records. — Require  exact  records  of 
work  done;  also,  of  all  other  items  of  outlay  and  Income.  Require 
that  these  records  shall  be  made  on  the  form  approved  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  that  the  daily  detachable  sheet  shall  be  handed  in 
at  the  first  school  session  following  the  day  when  the  work  is  done, 
or  any  other  items  recorded. 

Preserve  these  daily  records  for  such  inspection  as  may  be  made, 
or  for  such  summarized  reports  as  may  be  required,  by  the  agent 
of  the  board  for  vocational  agricultural  education. 

B.  Study  records. — Require  evidence  of  project  study  in  note- 
books kept  by  the  pupils.  The  form  of  notebook  suggested  above 
has  the  merit  of  keeping  steadily  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  the 
kinds  of  project  knowledge  with  which  he  is  dealing  and  their  relations. 

Another  form  of  notebook  may  be  found  more  useful  to  the  instruc- 
tor and  about  equally  good  for  the  pupil.  This  form,  also,  is  now 
in  successful  use.  The  right-hand  page  in  this  case  is  reserved  for 
materials  found  by  guidance  of  the  second  column  of  the  project- 
study  outline.  The  left-hand  page  is  divided  into  two  about  equal 
columns.  Of  these,  the  first  is  used  for  the  working  rules,  or  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  pupil;  the  second,  for  the  authorities  con- 
sulted, whether  in  print  or  in  person.  When  the  instructor  desires 
to  assign  a  pupil  new  references,  he  finds  it  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  review  at  a  glance,  in  the  column  specially  reserved  for  thettn, 
the  authorities  already  consulted. 

The  particular  form  of  notebook,  however,  is  but  a  means.  The 
desired  end  is  clear  evidence  of  sound  thinking.  The  pupil,  in  some 
form  of  notebook,  should  be  required  to  reduce  his  approved  agri- 
cultural ideas  to  writing,  because  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  evidence  that  his  training  is  placing  such  ideas  at  his  command. 

The  agent  of  the  board  will  desire  to  inspect  these  project-study 
records  of  the  agricultural  pupils;  but,  quite  apart  from  their  valu# 
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as  evidence  for  State  aid,  these  records  should  be  kept  with  such  care 
as  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  pupils  themselves  in  their  future 
unsupervised  farming  projects. 

0,  Photographic  records. — ^Use  a  camera.  Records  by  photographs 
are  convenient.  They  may  be  readily  filed  and  compared.  For 
printed  reports  or  public  exhibitions  they  are  interesting  evidence  of 
work  done;  and  as  evidence  of  equipment,  methods,  and  results  they 
are,  when  taken  by  the  supervising  instructor,  both  illuminating  and 
convincing.  The  eye  of  the  camera  is  faithful.  Credit  is  given 
where  credit  is  due.  The  eye  of  the  camera  is  also  inexorable — ^it 
neither  condones  nor  forgives. 

Home  surroundings,  for  example,  may  in  one  respect  or  another 
be  bad,  yet  the  instructor's  photograph  may  be  the  first  vivid  means 
of  showing  the  boy  his  home  as  others  see  it — ^his  home  as  it  is.  On 
the  photograph,  or  by  its  aid,  the  boy  may  select  modest  projects  for 
improvement  which  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the  first  year;  others, 
within  the  succeeding  years  of  his  school  course.  Later  photographs 
will  show  that  he  has  done  what  he  planned  to  do  toward  making 
his  home  what,  at  his  hands — considering  the  boy's  age,  strength, 
and  resources — ^hb  home  ought  to  be. 

In  many  neighborhoods  the  best  types  of  live  stock,  for  another 
example,  can  only  be  shown  the  pupil  by  aid  of  illustrations  in  farm 
papers  or  in  books.  It  will  add  not  a  little  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  instruction  of  the  pupil  if,  in  addition  to  comparing,  for  example, 
the  boy's  best  cow  with  the  highest  record  queen  of  her  breed  and 
type,  as  shown  in  a  book  or  paper,  a  photograph  of  his  cow  taken 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  the  illustration  be  placed  side 
by  side  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  queen.  The  boy  may  thus 
be  made  to  see  the  more  vividly  what  to  work  toward  in  his  future 
buying  or  breeding.  Photographs  of  farm  products  of  unusual 
excellence  may  endure  long  after  the  products  themselves  have  been 
sold  or  consumed,  and  may  afford  the  only  means  of  comparing  the 
form  and  appearance  of  products  one  year  with  those  of  earlier  or 
later  yearn.  For  educational  purposes  such  photographs  add  vastly 
to  Uie  value  of  records  dealing  with  types,  j-ields,  and  comparative 
results  in  farm  production. 

The  architect  uses  a  camera  for  record  of  the  ground  on  which, 
and  of  th?  surroundings  among  which,  his  proposed  building  is  to 
be  placed.  The  landscape  architect  uses  a  camera  in  order  that  he 
may  the  more  effectively  work  from  existing  grades,  contours,  and 
planting  to  the  final  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs,  contours  and 
grades  which  bis  design  will  establish.  Even  in  athletics  the  crew 
and  football  coaches  find  the  camera  a  faultfinder  and  a  praise- 
bestower  more  convincing  on  one  hand,  and  more  inspiring  on  the 
other,    than   their  strongest  words.     The   traveler  records  now  in 
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photographs  more  often  than  in  journals  the  things  he  has  b 
done.     Camera  records  are  widely  valued. 

If  the  camera  may  be  an  inexorable  revealer  of  agriculture 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  also  be  made  a  faithful  revealer  of 
tural  virtues.  In  short,  a  camera,  used  in  connection  with  ea 
instruction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  boy's  couri 
be  looked  upon  by  the  sympathetic  instructor  as  one  of  1 
important  aids,  not  merely  in  faithfully  recording  the  home 
of  his  pupils,  but  also  for  inspiring  and  sustaining  the  highe 
of  project  work  and  project  study. 

D.  Certification  records, — Keep  a  record  of  each  pupD, 
your  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  for  planning  farm  work  and 
in  farm  operations.     Keep  the  kind  of  record  which  woulc 
you  to  recommend  a  boy  for  a  particular  job,  if  he  were 
school  before  graduation;  or  for  a  more  responsible  job,  if 
to  complete  the  full  course. 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  the  most  capable  boy  may  be  tn 
do  in  matters  of  farm  routine.     Then  test  each  boy  from 
time,  and  check  to  his  credit  those  items  on  your  list  for  y 
shows  you  that  he  should  receive  credit.     Include  such  items  a 
to  harness  a  gentle  horse,  to  harness  a  horse  that  is  notions 
exactly  vicious,  to  harness  a  pair  of  horses,  and  for  various  p 
to  plow,  to  cultivate,  to  mow  by  hand  and  by  machine,  to 
cleanse  and  sterilize  utensils,  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of 
in  milk  by  care  of  stable,  cows,  and  his  own  person  and  c 
to  prune  and  to  spray;  to  size,  to  pack,  to  store,  or  to  seU  fi 
vegetables.     Include  items  as  to  his  habits,  such  as  whethei 
he  rises  early  without  calling,  or  promptly  when  called,  is 
punctual,  and  reliable  in  doing  chores,  is  a  willing  worker,  and 

Make   your  certification  records  progressive.     Let   them 
around  the  groups  of  projects  published  for  given  years,  and  i 
year  by  year  from  group  to  group.     By  the  end  of  each  boy' 
you  will  thus  know  from  your  own  observation  what  each 
capable  of  doing. 

Finally,  as  your  knowledge  of  each  boy  grows,  reduce  you: 
to  writing.  Put  it  in  a  form  which  may  become  part  of  the 
nent  records  of  your  agricultural  school  or  department.  Sue 
manent,  intelligent,  and  clear-cut  record  is  due  both  instruc 
pupil. 

E,  Project  hooJclceeping. — Require  that  an  acciu-ate  accou: 
bo  kept  of  every  item  of  outgo  and  income,  including  proper 
for  the  boy's  own  labor  in  connection  with  every  project  und 
by  a  pupil  (see  above,  pp.  32,  42).  Set  a  proper  example  by 
a  corresponding  account  of  the  productive  operations  condu 
your  schopl  or  department. 
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Require  entries  to  be  promptly  made,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  daily  balance,  a  weekly  balance,  or  a  balance  from  the  beginning 
of  any  given  project  may  be  struck.  The  project  '* Daily  Report" 
blanira  before  mentioned  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  ''day  book," 
from  which  the  balanced  accounts  may  be  made  up. 

Check  these  accoimts  for  accurate  figiu^ing.  Drill  may  be  given 
by  requiring  each  boy  to  refigure  and  check  up  the  accoimts  of  his 
classmates.  Even  the  drill  in  mathematics  will  thus  be  deahng  with 
going  productive  enterprises,  which,  in  the  end,  must  show  an  even 
balance  between  expenditures  and  receipts,  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

(4)  Project  ootUnes.  A,  Ask  jue^^iorw.— Support,  guide,  and 
check  the  project  work  of  your  pupils  by  appropriate  and  directly 
pertinent  project  study.  In  organizing  your  teaching  materials, 
whether  found  in  books,  in  laboratory  experunents  or  other  tests, 
or  in  things  seen  and  done  outside  the  classroom,  adopt  the  question 
method.  Avoid  to  the  fullest  extent,  however,  leading  questions, 
questions  which  suggest  an  answer  '*  yes"  or  "no."  Ask  questions 
which  require  study,  thinking,  and  perfectly  explicit  written  or  oral 
replies.  Ask  questions  to  which  most  of  the  boys  ought  to  find  an- 
swers. Include  now  and  then  a  question  for  your  most  capable 
pupil.  Begin  with  questions  vital  to  the  success  of  the  projects  in 
hand. 

B.  Cover  (he  needs  of  every  hoy. — By  making  the  outline  of  questions 
fuH  enough  to  cover  the  project  needs  of  every  boy  in  the  class,  cer- 
tain questions  may  be  marked,  and  others  omitted,  for  individual 
pupQs.     A  single  outline  will  thus  serve  the  entire  class. 

Be  sure  that  each  boy's  project-study  record  is  correct  on  all 
points  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  particular  project.  Your 
questions  will  thus  insure  clear  thinking,  accurate  statement,  and 
properly  planned  work. 

C.  Make  outline  overlap  ouUine. — ^Things  frequently  and  distinctly 
recalled  are  best  remembered.  Study  overlapping  of  reference  ma- 
terials in  your  outline  making  as  aids  to  thorough  reviewing  and  to 
facility  in  statement.  Answers  composed  with  much  labor  and  diflB- 
cultj-  at  first  may  thus  finally  be  made  easily  and  promptly.  Do 
not  overlap  your  outlines  too  often  nor  too  much. 

D.  Make  otUline  overlap  textbook, — Make  your  outlines  not  only 
overlap  one  another,  but  also  overlap  the  approved  textbooks  used 
for  the  "agricultural  siu^ey"  instruction.  The  pupil's  knowledge 
win  thus  become  well  knit.  You  can  hardly  make  your  outlines  and 
your  textbooks  excessively  overlap. 

E.  Refer  to  ittuatrated  matter. — Remember  that  in  most  cases  your 
boys  are  likely  to  be  active  and  practical  in  their  interests  and 
abilities,  rather  than  "bookish."  Therefore,  in  your  outline  making 
refer  wherever  possible  to  pages  which  illustrate  the  points  of  the 
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text  by  diagrams  and  photographs.  You  may  thus  make  asa 
doubly  sure  that  the  pupil  shall  get  the  fact  or  principle  whi 
send  him  to  get. 

F.  Make  outlined  study  lead  to  un-outlined. — Of  course,  a  maj 
must  be  so  to  instruct  a  boy  by  formal  guidance  that  he  shal 
by  little,  come  to  find  himself  at  home  among  agricultural 
bulletins,  and  current  literature.  To  be  able  to  find  one 
references  and  information  on  any  given  question  is  an  imj 
result  of  good  education. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  certain  questions,  therefo 
every  boy  now  and  then  to  fiid  material  by  consulting  the 
or  table  of  contents  of  some  book  purposely  omitted  from  the  p 
study  outline.  In  like  manner  require  every  boy  to  consi 
agricultural  papers  with  particular  reference  to  his  project,  a 
are  received  from  week  to  week. 

Moreover,  require  each  boy  to  begin  the  use  of  a  card  index 
ing  information  of  peculiar  value  and  interest  to  himself;  ai 
system  of  filing,  and  finding  e^ain,  such  notes,  clippings,  ai 
bulletins  as  each  boy  may  be  helped  to  accumulate  for  his  ] 
use  and  possession.*  The  agent  for  agricultural  education 
glad  to  advise  instructors  as  to  the  uses  of  such  an  index  and 

Finally,  send  every  boy  home  every  day  with  a  good  agric 
book,  bulletin,  or  report  bearing  on  his  home  project;  also, 
definite  problem  to  work  out,  or  a  fact  or  principle  to  find,  w] 
it  does  not  require  it,  shall  at  least  attract  to  the  boy's  aid  the  i 
ation  of  his  father  or  some  other  member  of  the  householi 
this  means  the  boy's  interest  in  his  project  may  be  greatly  enl 
Incidentally  by  this  means,  also,  all  members  of  the  famU 
become  participants  in  the  educational  work  of  the  departn 
school.  In  sending  books  home  be  sure  to  include  those  whit 
illustrate,  with  diagrams  and  photographs,  the  matters  to  be  i 
and  reported  upon. 

All  this  will  be  effective  training  of  the  power  of  the  pu| 
independent  study  and  for  study  at  home. 

G.  Prepare  outlines  ahead. — Devote  one-fourth  of  the  day  o 
in  summer  to  the  preparation  of  outlines  for  use  during  the  fa] 
The  period  free  from  teaching  and  supervision  in  winter  is  ex 
to  three  months  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  profe 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  instructors.  Two-thirds  ( 
period  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and,  until  o 
covering  the  needs  of  a  given  school  or  department  have  be< 

1  For  the  purpose  of  introdacing  an  Indexing  and  filing  system  suited  to  farming,  the  Lfbm 
Boston,  has  agreed  to  put  together  and  deliver  at  cost  to  agricultural  pupils  and  instructors  an  oi 
has  been  used  successfully  for  several  years  by  practical  farmers,  and  is  now  known  by  the  nm 
cultural  Project  Study  Index  and  File." 
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pared,  the  instructor  is  counseled  to  use  a  large  part  of  this  time  for 
making  or  improving  outlines  for  use  during  the  spring  term.  Thus 
the  labor  of  outline  making  dining  the  actual  teaching  terms  may- 
be reduced  and  time  gained  for  laboratory  and  shop  preparations. 

(5)  Approval  and  cooperation.  A.  Submit  outlines  for  approval. — 
The  Massachusetts  law  requires  that  State  aid  shall  be  based  upon 
approval  of  methods  of  instruction  by  the  board  of  education.  It 
is  believed  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  of  approval  is  that  of 
**approval  in  advance.  *'  Instructors  are  requested,  therefore,  to 
submit  their  project-study  outlines  for  approval  as  soon  as  they  are 
drawn. 

Outlines  like  those  suggested  in  Chapter  III,  above  referred  to,  are 
approved.  Provisional  drafts  may  be  made  in  duplicate  by  use  of 
carbon  paper  or  any  other  distinct  duplicating  device.  As  soon  as 
made  a  copy  should  be  mailed  to  the  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
in  charge  of  this  training.  Provided  the  outline  is  like  those  above 
suggested,  instruction  may  then  proceed  in  accordance  therewith 
pending  receipt  of  advice  to  the  contrary. 

B,  Be  Tpreipared  to  meet  other  instructors  from  time  to  time.  Con- 
ferences wiD  be  called,  now  at  one  school  or  department  and  agidn  at 
another,  where  efficient  project  methods  are  in  operation.  By  obser- 
vation and  discussion  each  may  profit  from  the  experience  of  others, 
and  thus  the  entire  service  may  from  year  to  year  be  inq>roved. 
Therefore  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  to  demonstrate  your  best 
methods  and  results  for  the  benefit  of  other  instructors  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

C.  Cooperate  in  ouUine  printing. — Considerable  variation  in  the 
excellence  of  outlines  is  to  be  expected.  The  enthusiast  for  poultry 
keeping  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  best  study  outlines  for 
project  work  in  this  field;  the  enthusiast  for  dairying,  the  best  out- 
lines for  dairying;  the  enthusiast  for  fruit  growing  or  vegetable  grow- 
ing, the  best  outlines  for  study  in  these  fields;  and  so  on  through  the 
several  fields  scheduled  for  agricultural  project  training. 

The  board  of  education  will  from  time  to  time  print  outlines  pre- 
pared by  individual  instructors,  or  will  combine  outlines  prepared 
by  more  than  one  instructor  in  a  given  field  and  print  them.  Due 
credit  for  such  outlines  as  may  be  found  of  sufficient  merit  for  this 
purpose  will  be  ^ven  their  authors.  The  best  outlines  produced 
anywhere  in  the  service  may  thus  be  made  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  service  everywhere.  The  hearty  cooperation  in  outline 
making  of  all  participants  in  this  new  type  of  teaching  will  be  for  the 
individual  benefit  of  every  man  engaged  in  it;  and,  without  any  mis- 
jpvingB  as  to  the  willingness  of  any  instructor  to  do  his  part,  such 
cooperative  effort  is  therefore  most  strongly  urged.' 

1  See  footnote,  Chapter  Ul,  p.  67. 
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As  a  direct  aid  to  harmony  of  action  and  rapid  progress,  i 
cultural  Project  Study  BibUography'*  has  been  printed  as 
No.  10  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.*  It  is  pr 
explanations  and  directions  as  to  its  use.  By  adopting  uni 
all  the  schools  and  departments  the  numbers  for  reference 
therein  assigned  outlines  may  be  prepared  with  the  mil 
labor,  and  when  printed  wiU  be  interchangeable  and  may  I 
common.  Then,  as  before  suggested,  in  order  to  adapt  a 
perfectly  to  the  needs  of  a  given  pupil,  it  will  only  be  nea 
the  instructor  to  mark  on  that  pupil's  copy  the  referei 
suited  to  his  particular  productive  farm  enterprise  and  ] 
comprehension. 

20.  CONCLUSION. 

The  suggestions  to  the  agricultural  instructor  just  givei 
first  sight  appear  to  be  counsels  of  perfection  difficult,  if  n 
sible,  of  execution  at  the  very  outset  of  this  new  under 
State-aided  vocational  agricultural  education. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  they  ar< 
to  show  the  precise  direction  to  which  the  development  of  t 
ing  should  be  kept.  Furthermore,  and  finally,  by  aid  of  the 
of  class  organization  and  individual  instruction  heretofore 
it  is  believed  that  the  earnest  and  diligent  agricultural  i 
will,  sooner  than  he  may  now  expect,  find  himself  capable  o1 
out  these  suggestions  exactly  and  in  full. 

1  See  Chapter  IV  for  a  reprint  of  that  bulletin  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new  ent] 
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SUGGESTIONS     FOR     INSTBUCTORS     IN     MASSACHUSETTS     STATE-AIDED 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS   AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Of  admirable  agricultural  textbookS;  reference  books,  bulletins, 
reports,  papers,  and  periodicals,  there  is  now  almost  a  superabun- 
dance, and  the  supply  is  steadily  growing. 

The  principal  problem,  therefore,  of  the  agricultural  instructor, 
responsible  for  putting  into  effect  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  home- 
project  or  part-time  vocational  agricultural  education  for  boys  over 
14  years  of  age,  is  the  problem  of  making  selected  portions  of  this 
literature  available  for  his  particular  boys  and  their  particular 
projects. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  one  field  of  agricultural  project 
instruction,  and  this  with  special  reference  to  the  work  and  study 
of  first  or  second  year  pupils.  It  suggests  outlines  following  which 
the  pupils  may  prepare  themselves  directly  for  their  work;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  taught  how  to  gain  from  all  sorts  of  reference 
authorities  stated  items  of  desired  information. 

Outlines  like  those  suggested  have  proved  to  be  useful  modeb. 
Thoy  show  the  economy  in  outline  making  of  using  numerals  instead 
of  titles  in  referring  to  reference  literature.  The  heavy-faced  numer- 
als are  the  numbers  assigned  to  certain  titles  in  the  "Agricultural 
project  study  bibliography,''  published  by  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education  and  reproduced  in  revised  form  in  Chapter  IV  of  the 
present  bulletin.     The  numerals  in  lighter-faced  type  refer  to  pages. 

It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  numbers  assigned  the  titles  in 
Chapter  IV  be  adopted  by  all  the  vocational  agricultural  libraries  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that,  as  future  outlines  were  made,  these  outlines 
might  be  interchangeable  and  serviceable  throughout  the  system. 

Outlines  modeled  after  those  here  suggested,  and  applied  to  the 
various  other  fields  of  agricultural  project  study,  are  being  approved. 

*  Thlt  ehftptcr  reprodooes  tb«  sabsttnoe,  bat  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  form,  of  materials  first 
pablblied  as  BaOetln,  No.  6, 1012,  by  the  ICassaohusetts  board  of  edaoation. 
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1.  PROJECT  STUDY  AND  VEGETABLE  GROUPS. 

What  number  of  vegetables  may  a  boy  safely  undertake  to  grow! 
How  and  in  what  order  should  the  vegetables  he  grows  be  studied  ? 
These  problems  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  discussion: 

(1)  Possible  classifications. — ^A  careful  study  of  the  botanical 
characteristics,  uses,  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  any  considerable 
number  of  varieties  of  vegetables  will  disclose  the  fact  that  vege- 
tables naturally  fall  into  different  groups,  each  distinct  in  important 
respects  from  others. 

Vegetables  have  been  classified  by  their  food  parts  under  such 
headings  as  the  following:  "Roots  we  eat/'  "Leaves  we  eat,"  "Seeds 
and  seed  pods  we  eat."  To  these  three  groups  might  well  be  added, 
"Stalks  we  eat"  and  "Plants  we  grow  for  garnishes." 

Vegetables  have  been  classified,  also,  according  to  the  date  of 
planting  or  earliness  of  maturity  in  the  open,  as,  "first  early,"  "second 
early,"  "tlurd  early,"  "fourth  early,"  or  "late." 

Again,  vegetables  have  been  classified  according  to  certain  botan- 
ical characteristics.  Under  this  classification  "early"  and  "late" 
vegetables  may  be  found  in  the  same  group;  also,  vegetables  in  a 
given  group,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  parsnip  family  ( UmheUi- 
ferse)f  may  differ  radically  as  to  their  food  parts,  and  run  from  roots 
we  eat  to  edible  leaves  and  seeds.  The  parsnip  family  includes  even 
the  most  important  garnish  plant.  Our  garden  herbs  and  v^etables 
belong  to  at  least  17  plant  famiUes. 

(2)  Possible  varieties. — ^The  following  varieties  of  vegetables  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  Massachusetts  home  gardens,  and  are 
beUeved  to  be  among  those  which  are  suitable  for  project  work  and 
study.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetic,  and  throws  no  light  upon 
choice  of  preferred  varieties  where  two  or  more  varieties  are  given. 


Asparagus: 

Giant  Argenteuil. 

Palmetto. 
Beans,  green: 

Bountiful. 

Burpee's  Stringleas. 

Burpee's  Stringless  Green-pod. 

Early  Red  Valentine. 
Beans,  pole: 

Arlington  Red  Cranberry. 

Dreer's  Improved  Pole  Lima. 
Beans,  shell: 

Dwarf  Horticultural. 
Beans,  wax: 

Golden  Queen  Wax. 

Refugee. 

Wardwell's  Kidney  Wax. 


Beets: 

Crosby  Egyptian. 

Detroit  Dark  Red. 

Eclipse. 

Edmand's. 
Cabbage: 

All  Seasons. 

Curled  Savoy. 

Danish  Ballhead. 

Jersey  Wakefield. 
Carrot: 

Dan  vers  Half  Long. 
Cauliflower: 

Snowball. 
Celery: 

Giant  Pascal. 

Paris  Golden. 
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iry. 

untry  Gentleman. 

>ldeii  Bantam. 

lincy  Market. 

oweirs  Evergreen. 

.ber:  •-*' 

lingtan  White  Spine. 

ivia  Perfect. 

lion: 

iproved  French  Thick  Leaved. 

,nt: 

ack  Beauty. 

jw  York  Improved. 

oad-Leaved  Batavian. 

een  Curled. 

abi: 

irly  White  Vienna. 

rentan. 

e: 

ack  Seeded  Simpeon. 

ick   Seeded   Tennis  Ball   or  Big 

Joston. 

^con. 

lamander. 

lelon: 

aerald  Gem. 

lUer's  Cream. 

)cky  Ford. 

i: 

sUow  Globe  Danvers. 

r: 

ILngton  Double  Curled. 

pa: 

)bott  Hollow  Crown. 


Peas: 

Gradufl. 

Gr^ory's  Excelsior. 

Surprise. 

Telephone. 
Pepper: 

Ruby  King. 

Sweet  Mountain. 
Potatoes: 

Green  Mountain. 

Irish  Cobbler. 
Radish: 

Early  Scarlet  Globe. 

French  Breakfast. 
Rhubarb: 

Linnaeus. 

Victoria. 
Salsify: 

Mammoth  Sandwich  Island. 
Spinach: 

Long  Standing. 

Round  Thick  Leaf. 

Savoy-Leaved. 
Squash: 

Crookneck. 

Early  Prolific  Marrow. 

Hubbard. 
Tomato: 

Bonny  Best. 

Chalk's  Early  Jewel 

Earliana. 

Stone. 
Turnip: 

American  Rutabaga. 

Early  Milan. 

White  Egg. 
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(3)  Classification  by  methods  of  cultivation. — ^The  follow] 
fication  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  vegetables  is  based  on 
methods  of  cultivation  and  will  probably  best  serve  the  pi 
project  study:' 

Class  I.  Annual  Vegetables. 

Subclass  I.  Crops  grown  for  Subterranean  Parts. 
Group  1.  Root  Crops. 

Beet^  Beta  vulgaris. 

Carrot,  Daxicus  carota. 

Parsnip,  Pastinaca  aaiiva. 

Kadish,  Raphanua  sativus. 

Salsify,  Tragopogon  porr\foHus, 

Turnip  and  rutabaga,  Brauica, 
Group  2.  Tuber  Crops. 

Potato,  Solanum  tuberosum. 
Group  3.  Bulb  Crops. 

Onion,  Allium  Cepa,  A,  JUtulonim, 

Leek,  A.  Porrum. 
Subclass  II.  Crops  grown  for  Foliage  Parta. 
Group  4.  Cole  cropa 

Cabbage,  B.  oleracea. 

Cauliflower,  B.  oleracea. 

Kohl-rabi,  B.  oleracea. 
Group  5.  Pot-herd  crops  (used  for  "Greens'O* 

Spinach,  Spinacea  deracea. 

Beet,  Beta  vulgaris. 

Dandelion,  Taraxacum  officinale,^ 
Group  6.  Salad  Crops. 

Lettuce,  Lactuca  sativa. 

Endive,  dchorium  Endivia. 

Celery,  Apium  graveolens. 

Parsley,  Carum  Petroselinum. 
Subclass  III.  Crops  grown  for  Fruit  or  Seed  FMb. 
Group  7.  Pulse  cropa 

Bean,  Phaseolus,  Dolichos,  Vicia, 

Pea,  Pisiim  sativum. 
Group  8.  Solanaceous  crops. 

Tomato,  Lycopersicum  esculerUum* 

Eggplant,  Solanum  Melongena. 

Pepper,  Capsicum  annuum. 
Group  9.  Curnrbitous  or  vine  crops. 

Cucumber,  Cucumis  sativum. 

Melon,  C.  Melo. 

Squash,  Oiicurbita. 
Group  10.  Com. 

Sweet  corn,  Zea  Mays. 
Class  II.  Perennial  Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  Asparagus  officinalis. 

Rhubarb,  Rheum  Rhaponticum.  • 

>  The  outlines  of  this  classification  were  proposed  a  decade  ago  in  "  Principles  of  VegeUblt 
pp.  340-242,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  have  been  followed  in  one  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  s 
table  Gardening,"  1012,  pp.  190-lW,  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts. 

%  This  is  a  peramJal,  but  wben  grown  in  a  garden  does  not  occupy  a  given  piece  of  groun 
3rear. 
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i  Varieties  of  vegetables  per  pupil.  A,  Desirable  range, — Glancing 
the  above  list  (2)  and  classification  (3),  embracing  some  75  varie- 
Liid  11  groups,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  that  each  boy- 
Id  grow  and  study  at  least  one  variety  from  each  group.  The 
number  of  varieties  dealt  wdth  would  then  be  11,  and,  within 
in  groups,  would  peimit  of  a  considerable  range  of  choice  for 
\g  the  tastes  of  the  boy  or  the  likings  of  his  family. 
Surplus  for  sale,- — ^For  testing  his  results  by  the  strictest  com- 
ial  standards,  each  boy,  in  addition  to  growing  certain  varieties  of 
ables  in  sufficient  quantity  for  supplying  the  summer  and  winter 
;  of  his  family,  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  grow  at 
one  variety  on  such  an  extended  scale  as  to  yield  a  surplus  for 
If  his  family  were  in  modest  circumstances,  and  could  only 
him  credit  at  current  prices  for  vegetables  produced  for  home 
lis  surplus  might  make  his  biggest  crop  his  only  cash  crop.  It 
lot  be  doubted  that  the  prospect  of  cash  returns  must  be  con- 
^d  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  competent,  persistent,  and 
igent  project  work  and  project  study. 

Experience  as  a  guide, — Of  course  there  Is  great  variation  in 
'ity  for  fruitful  study  and  competent  garden  work;  but  even 
ren  under  14  have  successfully  produced  in  school-garden  work 
than  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  vegetables;  and  boys  of  sec- 
ry-school  age,  when  giving  only  part  of  their  time  to  such  work, 
produced,  with  clean  culture  and  profitable  results,  fully  twice 
iny. 

Judgment  of  the  iTistmctor, — It  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
ties  per  pupil  must  be  left  to  the  instructor.  He  must  exercise 
?st  judgment  in  approving  the  number,  as  well  as  the  sorts,  of 
ables  to  be  grown  .^ 

lere  individuals  have  little  or  no  preference  as  to  the  variety 
1  a  given  group,  one  pupU  may  be  assigned  one  variety,  other 
i  the  other  varieties.  Where  there  is  school  land,  varieties  not 
n  for  home  growing  may  be  grown  at  the  school.  Thus  the  work, 
',  and  observation  by  the  whole  class  may  be  made  to  cover 
f,  if  not  completely,  each  entire  group. 

B  G-variety  boy  should  not  be  permitted  to  undertake  12  varie- 
Qor  should  the  boy  capable  of  completing  a  12  or  15  variety 
ct  be  permitted  to  stop  short  at  a  6. 

f.  H.  Fay,  a  toach«^r  of  experience  in  project  instruction  and  home  work  Sfupervislon,  thus  sum- 
tbe  situation  a<i  lie  sees  it: 

>  varieiies  to  be  chosen  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil,  exposxire,  and  location  of  land  on  the  farm. 

>  vmrietles  should  ho  thoAc  most  easily  groTAii  with  success. 

>  Ttfietfes  aerving  the  most  useful,  economic,  and  instructive  purposes. 
I  those  aoTt*  be»t  suited  for  local  sale  or  home  consumption. 

a  to  have  the  boy's  home  pardimlug  supplement  and  improve  the  present  kitchen  garden;  or  where 
»  not  exist,  or  la  very  inferior,  make  It  of  such  a  nature  that  Its  value  will  Ijg  realised  and  permanency 

eld  projects  of  a  commerotal  nature  are  the  ones  in  view,  then  local  conditlonB  as  to  soil,  markets, 
1  acaln  determiDo  the  varietiM  to  bo  selected. 
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2.  PROJECT  STUDY  BY  VEGETABLE  GROUPS. 

(1)  A  practical  approach. — Since  productive  work  oi 
farms  of  the  pupils  is  such  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
part-time  method  of  agricultural  education,  there  are  ob^ 
tages  in  the  above  classification  of  vegetables  by  lueth 
vation. 

(2)  Aid  to  garden  planning. — Familiarity  with  the  gen 
requirements  of  the  various  groups  is  necessary  to  the  fin 
steps  in  home-garden  plannuig.  Those  requirements  a 
various  authorities.  The  foUowhig  notes  are  from  Pj 
''Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,''  pages  271-433: 

Group  1.  Root  crops  require  a  cool  season  and  deep  soil.  They  are  ] 
and  U3uaUy  are  not  transplanted.  They  are  used  both  as  main -season 
crops.     All  are  hardy.     No  special  skill  is  required  in  growing  them. 

The  necessity  of  deep  soil  is  apparent  wheji  one  considers  that  the 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  itB  straightness  or  symmetry.  In  hard  ai 
roots  are  short  and  they  tend  to  be  branched  and  irregular.  Fine  tilt 
insure  quick  growth,  and  quick  growth  improves  the  qualit)% 

Group  2.  Tuber  crops.  The  potato. — Deeply  pulverized  cool  soil, 
capillary  moisture  and  rich  in  potash,  deep  and  early  planting,  level  ci 
surface  tillage  to  conserve  moisture,  spraying  to  insure  healthy  fol 
requisites  of  the  best  potato  culture.  The  potato  is  propagated  by  n: 
It  thrives  best  in  a  relatively  cool  climate;  in  the  South  it  is  successful 
and  fall  crop,  for  the  midsiunmer  season  is  too  continuously  hot. 

In  most  cases  a  heax-y  yield  of  potatoes  is  largely  a  question  of  moisi 

Group  $.     Bulb  crops. — All  the  bulb  crops  are  hardy,  require  a  cool  sej 
rich  soil,  with  a  loose  surface.     Usually  they  are  not  seed-bed  crops, 
both  as  main-season  and  secondary  crops.    They  are  propagat<»d  by 
bulbs.    These  crops  are  grown  chiefly  for  the  nndergroimd  bulbs  ( 
are  often  used  in  stews  and  seasonings). 

Group  4'  Cole  crops. — All  cole  crops  are  hardy  and  demand  a  cool 
and  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Except  the  kales  and  kohl-ra 
bed  crops,  and  even  kales  are  often  started  in  beds.  Each  plant  requii 
apace  in  order  to  develop  well.  Cole  crops  are  grown  for  the  vegetat 
rather  than  for  fruits  or  roots. 

Group  5.  Pot-herb  crops. — Pot-herb  crops,  or  *' greens,"  are  grown  f( 
therefore  they  must  make  quick  growth  in  order  to  be  crisp  and  tend 
muet  have  good  surface  tilth  and  much  available  plant  food;  tlie  applic 
nitrogenous  substances  is  usuaUy  imi>ortant,  particularly  when  the  gri 
completion.  Most  pot-herb  crops  demand  a  cool  season,  and  nearly 
partial-season  crops,  iind  are  therefore  treated  as  succession  or  compani 

Group  6.  Salad  crops. — As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  th 
require  cool,  moist  soil  and  a  quick  continuous  growth  if  the  best  resul 
They  are  often  benefited  by  a  special  application  of  quickly  avai] 
during  growth,  particularly  of  nitrogen  in  those  species  which  are  desii 
quick  growth  of  leaves. 

Group  7.  Pulse  cro/:)s. —Botanically  peas  and  beans  are  very  close 
they  have  few  points  in  common  from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  since 
cool -season  plants  and  beans  are  tender,  warm -season  plants.     Both 
crops,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  using  atmospheric  nitrogen.     As 
however,  they  may  need  applications  of  nitrogen  in  order  to  secure  a  q 
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ticiiljiriy  if  an  early  crop  is  desired.  ''It  is  frequently  the  wiser  economy  to  apply 
nitrogen^  particularly  if  they  are  raised  upon  land  which  has  not  been  previously 
planted  with  these  crops  and  thus  may  not  possess  the  specific  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria."    (Voorhees'  Fertilizers,  p.  269.) 

PeoM. — ^Peas  are  a  partial-season  crop,  requiring  cool  season  and  a  soil  not  overrich; 
seed  18  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand;  grown  in  drills,  hardy. 

Btans. — GfU'den  beans  represent  several  species,  but  all  the  common  kinds  are  very 
tender  to  frost  and  require  a  warm  season  and  sunny  exposure;  seed  is  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow;  usually  grown  in  drills,  except  the  tall  kinds;  the  common  bush 
beans  are  partial-season  plants. 

Oraup  8.  Solanaceaua  crop*.— ^Tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  their  kin  are  hot-season 
plants.  They  require  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  season  in  which  to  mature.  Usually 
they  grow  until  Idlled  by  frost,  at  least  in  the  north,  and  the  production  of  a  heavy 
crop  depends  largely  on  securing  an  early  start.  They  are  seed-bed  crops,  and  they 
need  abundance  of  qmck-acting  fertilizers  applied  relatively  early  in  their  growth. 
They  are  grown  in  hills. 

Group  9.  Cueurbitous  or  vine  crops. — Cucurbitous  crops  are  annuals,  grown  for  their 
fruits;  they  are  tender  to  frost;  they  require  a  warm  season  and  a  full  exposure  to  sun; 
they  are  long-season  crops,  and  with  most  of  them  a  quick  start  is  essential  in  order 
that  they  may  mature  the  crop  before  fall;  they  are  grown  in  hills,  as  a  main  crop; 
they  are  planted  in  the  field  or  in  frames,  depending  on  the  region  and  the  period  at 
which  the  crop  is  wanted;  they  transplant  with  difficulty,  and  if  the  plants  are 
started  in  advance  of  the  season  they  are  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  or  on  sods. 

Qrxnip  10.  Com  (other  names  omitted). — ^The  plants  here  mentioned  are  ail  warm- 
weather  crops;  they  are  annuals,  or  grown  as  such,  and  they  are  cultivated  for  their 
immature  fruits;  they  should  have  quick  soil;  usually  they  are  not  transplanted; 
other  than  good  tillage,  no  special  treatment  is  required. 

Oroup  11.  Perennial  crop».— The  management  of  perennial  crops  differs  from  that 
of  other  vegetable-gardening  crops  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  or  less  permanent 
occupants  of  the  ground,  and  therefore  must  be  given  an  area  to  themselves,  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  customary  plowing  and  tilling;  in  ihe  foot  that  the 
chief  tillage  and  care  are  required  early  and  late  in  the  season;  and  also  because  the 
fertilizing  is  secured  chiefly  by  surtitce  dressings  in  spring  and  foil. 

(3)  Good  bat  inadequate. — ^This  knowledge  of  the  cultural  require- 
ments by  groups  above  given  affords  a  practical  approach  to  vegetable 
gardening.  It  probably  will  enable  a  boy  to  decide  what  groups  are 
suitable  for  his  land,  and,  therefore,  what  he  may  hope  to  grow  for  his 
family  or  cash  crop.  It  may,  consequently,  be  sufficient  foundation 
for  the  boy's  preliminary  garden  sketch.  A  careful  examination 
must  show,  however,  that  almost  everything  is  yet  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  individual  cultural  requirements  of  the  vegetables  which  the  boy 
selects  for  his  project  work. 

Accordingly,  only  so  much  time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
vegetable  groups  as  may  be  necessary  for  reasonably  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  which  are  to  be  grown.  In  fact,  so  much  knowl- 
edge may  well  be  to  a  large  extent  a  gift  from  the  instructor  to  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

3.  PROJECT  STUDY  BY  VBOBTABLB  VARIBTIBS. 

Thorough  going  project  study  will  begin  when  the  individual  pupils 
settle  down  to  the  study  of  the  particular  vegetables  which  each  has 
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decided  he  would  prefer  to  produce.     Such  study  will  neceesiti 
formulation  of  project-study  outlines  for  the  chosen  vegetable 

It  probably  will  always  be  the  case  that  a  considerable  nun 
varieties  will  be  selected  by  the  entire  class,  while  other  varieti 
be  selected  by  but  part  of  the  class,  perhaps  by  but  a  single 
Project  study  would  better  begin  with  those  varieties  with  wl 
are  to  work.  The  outline  making  should,  therefore,  begin  witl 
varieties  which  are  to  be  grown  by  all.  Outlines  for  the  rem 
varieties  may  then  be  made. 

Elsewhere^  a  project  dealing  with  a  staple  vegetable,  som 
grown  in  the  garden  and  grown  sometimes  as  a  field  crop,  ha 
carefully  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  charact< 
extent  of  the  project  study  pertinent  to  a  single  crop. 

Two  examples  of  project-study  outlines  will  here  be  given, 
will  show  project-study  materials  organized  for  classroom  am 
vidual  instruction,  in  connection  with  home  gardening  projects 
first  outline  determines  the  precise  object  of  the  project;  its 
whether  modest  or  more  ambitious;  and  the  things  to  be  d 
general  preparation  of  the  land,  etc.  The  second  deals  with 
ticular  vegetable.  Moreover,  since  the  vegetable  elsewhere  an 
is  a  staple  article  of  food,  namely,  the  potato,  the  vegetabl 
chosen  is  a  salad  plant. 

Lettuce,  the  vegetable  selected  for  the  second  outline,  might 
it  will  be  seen,  a  most  excellent  purpose  for  introducing  the  st 
vegetable  growing.  Here  are  some  of  its  advantages  for  such 
It  is  an  attractive  home  crop  and  a  very  important  cash  crc 
may  be  grown  in  the  house,  in  a  hotbed,  cold  frame,  or  green 
or  in  the  open;  among  the  earliest  vegetables,  among  the  late 
for  a  continuous  summer  supply;  or  to  keep  the  land  busy  as  i 
panion  or  succession  crop  in  connection  with  other  vegetabl 
teaches  the  importance  of  abundant  feeding  and  watering  as 
mental  to  both  quantity  and  quaUty.  It  naturally  singles  c 
study  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  plant  food.  Si 
connection  with  it  the  first  labor  is  likely  to  be  performed,  tl 
seeds,  fertilizers  and  tools  used,  and  the  first  product  disposer 
the  family  for  credit  or  to  the  public  for  cash,  it  is  one  of  th 
vegetables  for  initiating  the  keeping  of  records  and  accounts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  outlines  overlap  slightly  at  certain  ] 
The  "vvise  instructor  will  make  a  careful  study  of  such  overlapi 
his  outline  making.  He  will  find  therein  fruitful  opportunit 
reviewing  important  elements  of  both  principle  and  practic 
aids  to  similar  reviewing,  references  will  be  found  to  the  ap] 
textbooks  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  '* agricultural  survey''  ii 
tion. 


\i 


1  Compare  74th  annual  report,  for  1909-10,  of  MassachunetUs  Bd.  of  Ed.,  pp.  24S-252; 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pp.  47-50. 
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,  at  first  glanco,  it  should  bo  feared  that  the  second  outline  Is  too 
it  should  be  understood  that  no  pupil  is  expected  to  look  up 
y  reference  under  every  question.  Further,  it  should  be  under- 
1  that  certain  questions  of  agricultural  science  which  a  given 
uctor  intends  to  treat  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  other 
tables  may,  at  that  instructor's  discretion,  be  omitted  or 
bed  upon  but  lightly  in  connection  with  lettuce.  The  eflfort  here 
show  a  good  form  of  outline  for  use,  not  only  by  a  whole  class  in 
given  school  or  department  but  by  all  classes  throughout  the 
e  vocational  agricultural  education  service  in  Massachusetts.* 
itter  suggested  as  desirable,  particularly  for  the  study  of  the 
capable  pupil,  under  the  heading  ''Broader  results,  project- 
y  record  diagram,''  figure  3,  Chapter  II,  has  been  dealt  with  in 
bllowing  outlines  in  footnotes.  Such  questions  as  those  in  the 
lotes  may  be  omitted  by  aU  save  the  most  exceptional  pupils, 
le  first  outline  immediately  follow^s ;  the  second  begins  on  page  62. 
(i)  Suggestive  project-study  outline — Kitchen  gardening. 

Project:  Kitchen  gardening. 
Object,  Scale,  and  First  Stepa  of  Projects. 


mg  questions  for 
ling  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


1  you  grow  vege- 


(1)  What  are  tbe  advantages  of  a  good  home  garden? 

ll  187-1S8  6:  325  13s  5-6  16i  3-6,  8, 11 

2«8  335  27:  10, 12-16  39:  3,  490  40:  Iff. 

(2)  Could  you  sell  part  or  all  of  your  product  outside  the  family? 


re  shall  you  grow 

^m? 


(1)  Where  was  the  home  garden  last  year? 

A,  Did  the  vegetables  grow  well  In  it? 

B.  Was  It  larRp  enough  to  supply  the  family  or  were  such  vegetables  as 
winter  squashes  and  potatoes  grown  as  field  crops? 

(2)  May  it  be  desirable  to  change  the  location  of  a  garden  or  of  the  place  of 
growing  certain  vegetables  in  an  old  garden? 

A.  What  is  "rotation'*  and  its  significance  for  vegetable  growingT 

26:  13  30:  493  276:  32-^ 

(8)  Which  way  should  the  garden  slope? 

26:  7 
(4)  What  soil  is  best  for  a  garden?  > 

l!  18^189  26:  7-8  27:  22 

39:  19,  21f.,  25-26,  27 

MMMubtiMtta  Board  of  Education  now  has  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  a  bulletin  of  about  115  pagee, 
mttliMi  prepared  by  tbe  vocational  agricultural  instnictors  for  their  pupils  in  1912-13,  in  which  the 
Iff  T^ceubtes  are  treated: 


Celery. 
Cucumbers. 
Melooi. 
Onions. 


Parsnips. 
Peas. 
Potatoes, 
Radishes. 


Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Sweet  com. 
Tomatoes. 


r  bulletins  are  In  prefmration,  containing  project-study  outlines  on  fruit  Krowlng,  poultry  keeping, 
lUsbiuidry.  and  bee  keeping,  all  of  which  have  grown  out  of  the  last  yearns  teaching. 
«is"oI«riculUireT"    39:  I  276:  1-6. 

a  do  you  kjuiw  atwut  "portable  soil"  and  renting  contracts  among  small  gardeners  near  Paris? 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOMB-PEOJBOT  PLAN. 
Kitchen  gardeninff — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


2.  Where  shall  you  grow 
them—  ConHnued. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 

(5)  May  the  garden  vegetables  be  part  of  a  field  crop?    How7    AdraDtagef 

It  188 

(6)  Is  protection  from  the  wind  important?    WhyT 

89t  14 

(7)  Is  good  drainage  a  necessity?    Why? 

Is  180  5t  91-92  13s  9  39s  26 

(8)  On  the  whole,  what  may  be  considered  the  best  location  for  a  garden? 

Is  188  6t  235  lis  451  13:  6  a7s  20 

89s  12^14,  491, 492-493 

(9)  Shall  you  grow  vegetables  under  glass?  ^ 

A.  What  are  "hotbeds''  and  "oold  frames"?    Cost  of  oonatmotioo  and 
operation? 


18s  13-15  Ms  145 

747t  260-253 


5s  236-237  lis  488 

89s  355-366  876s  44-79 

876s  94MXI 

B.  Shall  you  use  a  ''cold  frame"? 

C.  Shall  you  use  a  "hotbed"? 

(10)  In  view  of  the  above,  where  shall  you  grow  your  vegetables? 


3.  What  khida  ahatt  yoa 
grow? 


4.  What  quantities  shall 
you  grow? 


(1)  Shall  you  grow  both  hardy  and  tender  vegetables? 
A.  What  are  "haidy"  and  "tender"? 

768s  159 

(2)  What  is  a  practical  way  of  grouping  vegetables  by  their  onltivatkMi  t»- 

quirements? 

89s  196-200,  241 

876s  240-242,  271, 3C1, 314, 329, 847, 356, 380,  392,  411,  423,  429  433 

(3)  What  ktaids  are  liked  best  by  your  fkunily? 

(4)  What  khid  coukl  you  seU  best? 

(5)  What  Idnds  or  varietieB,  therefore,  shall  you  grow  lor 

A.  Family  use? 

a.  Summer? 

b.  Winter? 

B.  Sale? 

(1)  Shall  you  undertake  to  supply  your  fomHy  with  all  of  the  vegeCablai 
needed  for  the  entire  year?  * 

A.  What  kinds  of  vegetables  were  used  oa  the  home  table  last  year? 

B.  What  quantity  of  each  was  required? 

C.  What  were  grown  at  home  and  what  were  purohaaed? 

D.  About  what  was  the  total  value  of  the  vegetables  ui«d  in  the  last  13 

months  by  your  family? 

E.  Shall  von  work  alone  or  In  cooperation  with  some  of  your  AunHy,  a 

neighbor,  or  a  fellow  pupfl? 


16: 9-10 

•  Open  air  p.  hothouse  returns,  orcordinR  to  Twelfth  Census?    858:  194 
»  N^Tint  may  comparatively  small  areas  produce  under  the  best  methods?    6t  XH 
276:  31,  35  8ft3:  69-100,  n»-121, 123,  127,  407-408. 


18s  5       88: 9  17 
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Ooldizig  questions  for 
igihis  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


4.  Wliai  quantities  shall 
jou  grow— OmM. 


5.  Shall  joa  map  your 
gmrdeor 


(1)  Shall  you  undertake  to  supply  your  family  with  all  of  the  vegetables 
needed  for  the  entire  jear—CorUinued. 

F.  How  large  was  the  garden  last  year?  Sketch  outlinoi  give  dimensions, 
and  figure  area. 

O.  How  large  a  garden  will  supply  a  family  of  five  or  six? 

lis  464-465  3761  31,36-43 

H.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  study,  and  assuming  that  a  garden  should  be 
cultivated  carefully  about  twice  a  week  for  the  feunUy  supply,  how 
large  an  area  shall  you  undertake  to  work? 

(3)  Shall  you  grow  a  surplus  for  sale? 

A.  What  quantity  could  be  readily  sold? 

B.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  marketingT 

C.  In  view  of  the  above,  what  quantity  shall  von  try  to  produce  for  sale 
and  what  land  allowance  snail  you  maker 

(1)  Advantages  of,  and  materials  for  making  a  garden  plan? 

Sffl  8,  24-28,  42  87s  21, 28, 25  271s  270-284 

7Mt  324  876s  01 

A.  What  scale  shall  you  user 
a.  What  is  "drawhig  to  scale"? 

B.  BhaU  you  show  the  points  of  compass?    Why? 
876s  01 

C.  Which  way  shall  the  rows  run— lengthwise  or  crosswise? 
276s  31-32 

D.  Shall  the  rows  run  north  aiKl  south?    Why? 
2«s»-ll 

E.  Shall  your  plans  show  such  double  cropphig  as  yen  have  decided  upon? 
a.  What  is  "double  cropping '7 

89s  476-489 

F.  In  what  part  of  the  rarden  shall  you  put  low-growing  and  in  what 
part  high-growing  plants? 

Q.  Shall  you  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  "rotation''  in  locating  your  deep 
and  shallow  rooted  plants? 

H.  What  are  some  model  kitchen  garden  plans? 

lis  8^,  461-464  18s  7-8  16s  2-28 

2As  11-14  27s  21, 28, 25  81s  30-21 

276s  33, 37, 30, 41 

(1)  Shall  you  use  stable  manure? 

A.  Value  ofstable  manure  in  vegetable  growing?  Should  it  be  well  rotted? 
Apply  when  and  how  much? 

B.  How  should  stable  manure  be  stored  and  handled? 

'C.  Should  it  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil?  Plowed  or  spaded  under? 
Or  raked,  spaded,  or  harrowed  In? 

Is  07-100, 188  18s  11  16s  30-31, 33-36 

24s  XVn  25s  4,  6, 7, 112  27s  36-38 

30s  41-42, 40-60, 402  271 S  276  288s  173-181 

616s  6-32,  esp.  10-20  687s  113-181 

876s  6&-67 
1  What  are  mot  i ves  for  fair  and  square  treatment  of  the  land?    1 :  100  876 :  67-58. 


0.  How  and  whan  shall 
you  prepare  your  land?' 
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Kitchen  gardening — Continued. 


(ruiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


G.  How  and  when  shall 
vou  prepare  your 
lAnd— Continued. 


i 


7.  Shall  you  use  lime? 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  thfs  pr 

(1)  Shall  you  use  stable  m&nuT6—Continwd. 
D.  What  will  your  manure  cost? 

(2)  Shall  you  use  green  manure? 

A.  What  is  "green  manuring"?    What  are  its  advantage! 
vantages? 

1:  100  26t  1(>-17  39:  53-57 

279s  34»^70,  esp.  349, 370 

285:  171, 183, 185, 186, 188, 189, 191  876s  58-^ 

(3)  Shall  you  use  compost? 

A .  What  is  "humus "?    What  docs  it  do? 

5l  95-96  25:  4,  7,  8, 61, 246. 247, 274, 299, 306 

271  22  2781  2&-26, 81, 35, 67 

285t  27, 38, 41, 43, 44, 62, 67  752 :  108-109 

767:33,38,48,51 

B.  AVhat  is  "compost"?    How  made? 

25:  17,  IS,  34, 61, 112, 113, 152, 306  26l  21 

278:  242,243  285l  171, 181  876:  5»-60 

C.  What  is  "short"  manure?    Should  stable  manure  be  comj 

24:  XVm  27:  30-38  39: 47-J9 

276:  95-96 

D.  What  win  your  compost  cost? 

(4)  Shall  you  use  commercial  fertilizer? 

A.  Mo^t  lands  usually  contain  sufllcient  quantities  of  all  sa' 

ments  of  plant  food? 

11:  111 

B.  What  is  "commercial  fertilizer"?    Its  uses  ond  its  sources 

1:  97-^8  5:  114-125, 131, 132,  40S  13:  11-1 

24:  XX  25:6,32-35,58-71  39:58-05 

C.  "What  may  be  considered  an  "all-around  "  fertilizer, or  a"  bas 

for  vegetable  growing? 

25:  33  276:  104-lOG  633:  267 

a.  Shall  you  use  a  basic  or  all-around  mixture? 

b.  If  so,  what  win  it  cost? 

D.  Shall  you  use  commercial  fertilizers  separately ,  and  not  m 

a.  Do  certain  vegetables  prefer  particular  fertlliters.  as,  1 
celery,  beets,  peas,  lettuce,  cabbages  and  tomatoes? 

5:  116-123  25:  140  26:  225 

39:  235,  250,  270,  312,  356,  411-412,  458-460  276:  J 

409:  64  633:  277 

b.  What  shall  you  spend  for  commercial  fertilliersT 
(1)  Shall  you  use  lime  on  your  vegetable  land? 

A .  What  is  the  effect  of  lime  upon  the  soil? 
279:  304-307 
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iding  questions  for 
uining  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


ball  you  use  lime — 
ontinued. 


ow  deeply  and  thor- 
oughly shall  you  pul- 
vpiize  your  vegetable 

!Oil? 


(I)  Shall  you  use  lime  on  your  vegetable  land—  Continufd, 

B.  Effect  upon  the  plant? 
279:  302-304 

C.  WTien  most  Ijeneficial? 
279:307-309 

B.  TTow  can  you  tell  when  lime  is  needed? 

il:  126  25:7  39;firj-6t'»  279:309-310 

752f  98  767:  95-99  770s  40-50 

E,  ^^lien,  in  what  fonns,  and  how  may  lime  be  applied? 
5:127-128  278:70  279:302-^11,314 

F.  Where  shall  you  get  your  lime,  and  what  will  it  cost? 

(1)  It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  deciding  the  above  questions  as  to  plant  foods 
and  their  application,  the  dates  and  manner  of  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing have  been  in  part  determined.  Other  questions,  however, 
remain  to  be  answered. 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  a  thoroughly  pulverised  seed  bed  to  quick  germina- 
tion and  rapid  growth?    Best  tools  to  use?    Best  methods  of  using  thcnj? 

1 8  74-76. 8^-87, 96. 190  11:  87-114 

13:  9-10,15,21-22  24:  XIX  25:  35-42 

38:  2S-40  276s  155  278:  9M30 

279:390-392  285s  90-92.  ir>0-15g  767:67-72 

770:  5-0  876s  77-78. s»-89 

A.  What  tools  shall  you  use? » 

a.  What  have  you  now?    Mal^e  a  list. 

b.  ^\Tiat  must  you  buy?    Make  a  list. 

B.  What  will  be  your  expense  for  these  tools? 

( I)  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  planting  by  hand,  and  with  a  planter 
or  seed  sower? 

11:117  16:94  24:  xiil.  xiv,  xLx-xx 

25:  54  39:  135, 137  276:  lOJ-164 

A,  Shall  you  use  a  planter  or  seed  sower? 

B.  MThat  will  it  cost  you? 

(1)  What  is  the  relation  of  "clean  culture-'  and  preservation  of  a  thin  "earth 
nmlch"  to  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetables?  And  shall  you  use 
horse  or  hand  tools? 

ll!  9,V9C,  101-107  13s  21  16:  9<-^103 

25s  31^2,35-^7,38  27:  18,52-56,157-159 

39:  358      276:  360      853:  112-113      874:  7G-81 

A.  Are  weeds  ever  beneficial?    What  are  weeds?    Are  there  not  bettor 
"cover  crops"? 

409:  8S  768:  71-73 

B.  Should  care  be  exercised  in  weeding  and  cultivating? 
25s  37-38 

(2)  "WTiat  tools  shall  you  use  for  culti\'ating? 

(3)  What  will  these  toob  coat? 
Compare  25:  32,  3tl,  37 

Hiat  do  you  koow  about  the  history  and  kinds  of  tillage  took?    &  t  62-94 


lant  how? 


^tivate  bow? 


25:81-32  271 1  81 
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Kitchen  gardening — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  tliis  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studing  and  understanding  this  project. 


11.  How  gather,  care  for, 
and  dispose  of  prod- 
uct? 


12.  What  accounts  shall 
you  keep  of  your 
gardening  project? 


(1)  The  questions  as  to  tools,  receptacles,  etc.,  required  for  gathering  and  di»- 

posing  of  the  garden  vegetables  can  be  better  answered  after  the  indi> 
vidua!  varieties  to  be  grown  have  been  studied. 

(2)  What  means  of  storage  have  you,  or  shall  you  provide?  ^ 

11:  158-161,475  aAt  11^-119  39s  193-19S 

3742  141, 142, 140, 147, 140  376s  214. 224-235 

753:  162-163  767 :  31-33, 48-79, 80, 81. 86, 87, 100 

(3)  What  salesmanship  principles  as  to  attractiveness  of  jperson  and  prodocti, 

advertising,  etc.,  shall  you  put  Into  practice  in  selling  your  surplus? 

51  380-383  39:  162-102  376:  214-224 

7531  327-328  761:  154-100 

850:  33,35,41,42,00,72,74.77,70,87,88,02 

(1)  What  are  proper  elements  of  cost  and  the  best  methods  of  aooounilng  in 
vegetable  production? 


5:  380-383  89:  162-163 

465:  109-138, 130-144, 145-107 
753:  327-328  761:  154-160 


376:  214-224 
493:  1-21,20-41,82-100 
783:  157,160 


(2)  What  account  with  your  family  shall  you  keep? 
492:  143-152 


i  What  do  you  know  about  the  canning  and  preserving  of  vegetables?    371:  157-177. 

{t)  Sugge$tive  project  study  outline — Lettuce  growing, 

Prujeet:  KUeken  ffardenitiff. 

Subproject:  Lettnoe  growing. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


1.  Plant  where?  (1)  Where  have  you  seen  good  lettnoe  growing?    Of  whom  may  yoa  wtA 

advice?  > 

31:  15 

A.  Lettuce  belongs  to  what  cultural  class,  and  what  an«  the  soU  reqa««^ 
ments  of  that  class? 

376:  241 

B.  What  soU  is  best  for  lettuce? 
39:  355  376:  366,358-350  874:  119 

C.  At  what  spot  are  your  soil  conditions  beet  for  lettuce?    Ilowbevt? 
874:  54-55 

(2)  Shall  you  grow  lettuce  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  garden?  > 

A.  What  is  companion  cropping? 
39:  357-368,  477,  478,  480, 482,  488  376:  368 
747:  257 

B.  What  is  successkm  cropping? 
1:  189  35:  13  31:  22-28  371:  106 
376:  358-350              853:  191-192, 330  876:  119 

>  Origin  and  hnportance  of  lettuce?    11:  483  35:  149  38:  361  39:  351 
dCA.    Botanical  features  and  classifications?    36:223            376:300-361            385:85-86. 

>  Possible  returns  ftom  double  cropping?    853:  820-331. 
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Lettuce  ^vioinff — Continued. 


Oaldlng  qomtlons  for 
planning  this  project. 


1.  Plant  where— Coftftf. 


2.  Plant  what? 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(2)  Shall  you  grow  lettuce  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  garden—  Continued. 

C.  In  view  of  the  above  references,  what  combinations  might  you  make? 

D.  What  combinations  shall  you  make? 

(3)  Where  shall  you  start  your  plants? 

A.  In  the  house? 

1:  190  35s  63-08, 145  26l  47  38^1  51 

767:212  876:92-93,119 

B.  Under  glow? » 

a.  What  is  a  cold-frame?    A  hotbed? 

6i  235-237  11:  483  25:  145  39:  355-356 


276:  44-79 


747:  250-253 


876:  94-96 


G.  How  much  time  may  be  gained  by  starting  plants  hidoors  or  under 
glass? 

25:  51-52  31:  113  39:  355  276:  40 

(4)  How  large  an  area  needed?  * 
A.  In  the  garden? 

a.  Plants  per  acre? 
851:  329 

b.  Ilow  mav  thinnings  be  used?    Relations  of  such  use  to  area 

required? 


11:  483  24:  152  25s  146 

276:  359  876:  91 

0.  Your  estimate  of  area  needed? 
B.  Under  glass? 

a.  Whatisa"8uh''? 

276:  46 

b.  What  is  a  "frame"? 

276  46 

c.  Number  of  lettuce  plants  per  sash? 

81:  113-114  276  46 

d.  Your  estimate  of  space  needed  under  glass? 


31:  33 


(1)  What  varieties  have  you  seen  or  eaten? » 

(2)  What  variety  is  best  liked  by  the  famfly? 

(3)  What  variety  sells  best  where  you  might  sell  your  surplus? 

(4)  Is  there  a  better  all-round  variety  than  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball?    Why? 

11:  484  25:  50, 130, 131, 144-145, 147 

I  26:225-226  31:24,33,113  30:351-354 

I  276:  358  292:  557-558  876:  119 

(5)  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  seed  needed? 

11:  484  26:  46  39:  495 


I  Wbat  do  you  know  of  experimental  lettuce  growing  and  its  production  under  glass  by  market 
K^rtS^oersr    271:  23-26, 30, 33, 120, 122  747:  248-250  876:  03. 

^  H««ds  per  acre  and  possible  proAt?    31:114  39:358. 

•  W  bat  are  some  estimates  of  the  number  of  known  varieties  of  lettuce?    276:  861. 
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THE   MASSACHUSETTS  HOME-PBOJECT  PLAN. 
Lettuce  growinff — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  ihis  project. 


3.  Plant  when? 


4«  Seed,  f 
where? 


when  and 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  pre 


(1)  What  is  a  "planting  table"? 

25:  337-334,  esp.  331  374:  106 

(2)  How  long  does  it  take  lettuce  to  mature  for  table  use? 

96t  149  31:  33,113 

(3)  How  early  and  how  late  may  lettuce  be  planted? 

2S:  144, 146, 149  26:  223-225  31 1  21-22 

33:  113-114  39:  357-358 

(4)  Should  supply  be  sought  for  hot  months? 

1:  191  11:  484  25:  147-148  39t  354 

276:  357-359 

(5)  What  is  ''pricking  out"  and  how  is  it  done? 

24:  xxii-xxiU  25:  145-140  876s  94 

(6)  Does  transplanting  aid  heading? 

31:  114 

(1)  Shall  you  use  home-grown  or  purchased  seed?  > 

(2)  Shall  you  grow  your  own  seed  for  next  y.§ar? 

26:  51  276:  165-168  292s  179 

A.  Pound  of  seed  from  how  many  plants? 

39:  355 

B.  What  is  the  appearance  of  lettuce  seed  as  to  aiie,  shape, 

color  or  colors? 

25:  149  38:  361 

(3)  Shall  you  get  your  seed  early  and  test  it? 

25:  52-^ 

A.  What  is  the  relation  of  a  high-eproutlng  test  to  high  Tegetat 

276:  149-154,  esp.  151 

B.  What  conditions  are  required  Ibr  sprouting  seeds? 

285:  70-75 

C.  Is  lettuce  seed  naturally  strong  or  weak? 

a.  How  shall  you  make  a  test  for  percentage  of  germinatioi 

1:  230-231  5:  49,51  31:  25-27  S 

75:  20  876:  87-88 

b.  Make  the  test  for  strength,  using  lettuce  seed  Instead 

otherwise  following  directions  given  in  reference. 

285:  81-82 

D.  How  shall  you  test  your  lettuce  seed  for  percentage  of  Imp 

5i  51-52  876:  88 

E.  What  is  "longevity  "  of  seeds,  and  how  does  lettuce  seed  oi 

other  seeds  In  longevity? 


5l  405 


276:  13S 


1  What  is  a  seed?    279:  381.    Why  is  lettuce  called  an  "annual"?    31:  33  38i  2 

<«ed  is  produced  where?    89:  355.    Is  changing  seed  ever  an  advantage?    279s  384-386. 
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ng  questions  for 
Ong  this  project. 

Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 

get   when   and 

(3)  Shall  you  get  your  seed  early  and  test  it  — Continued, 
F.  )>o  new  aud  old  seeds  look  alike? 

25:  46              278s  388 

G.  Is  large  seed  better  than  small? 

5:  5;i-54              37«;  3SS              876s  226-227 

H,  How  may  large  be  separated  from,  small? 

25:  m 

I.  What  is  the  cheapest  seed?  » 

6:52-53 

(4)  Where  can  you  get  the  highest  prade  lettuce  seed? 

(5)  When  c^m  it  be  had? 

(6)  At  what  cost? 

lize.    with  what, 
«n,  and  how? 

(1)  Has  your  garden  been  heav^ily  fertilized  with  stuble  manure? 
A.  What  is  heavy  manuring  for  ;i  garden? 

31 !  17-19 

B.  How  many  cords  of  manure  per  acre  may  be  ufied  for  lettuce? 

25:  145-146              31:  113 

C.  Has  your  manuring  been  sufficient  for  your  lettuce? 

(2)  Shall  you  use  a  mixture  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  your  garden? 

A.  What  is  a  *' basic  mixture "  for  vegetable  growing? 

276:  104-106               633:  267 

B.  How  apply? 

39:  5CMi5              285:  15 

(3)  What  special  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  gives  the  quickest  find  b^-st 
growth  of  lettuce?    What  are  the  sources  of  it  and  symbol  for  ii  '!- 

6:  116-123              25:  146              36:  225              3»:  356 

276:  3.59              633:  277 

A,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  lettuce  to  rapid  and  continuous 
growth? 

276:  10«              292:  17S 

B,  How,  when,  and  at  what  rate  may  nitrate  of  soda  l)e  safely  appliwi? 

25:  146-147              26:  27-28              31:  7              3fl:  tm-61 

2»2S  178               409:  57 

C.  How  do  plants  feed?  » 

1:  96, 105,  107               5!  64-*>7               285:  17-20 

• 

750:  16-17              768:  G3-66 

D.  Why  Is  a  fprtilizer  which  is  readily  soluble  ''quick  acting"? 

it  sr*»  other  seed  testi  which  may  hf  made?    767:  202-211. 

it  l€wt«  or  experiments  have  voii  made  for  noting  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  its  action?    ^V'hat 
I  Kiv  of  Its  sources  and  its  relations  to  plants?    1:  79-SO,  98, 100  o:  60, 61, 63, 97, 113, 116. 119, 

.  136,  138, 139, 140,  141  398:  226~24M  409:  10.  11.  2t),  37,  43,  49,  S7.  92,  97,  99,  im.  lOS. 

,  171.  aO&.  214,216,217  410:  26-30,  179-1S4,  339  747:  24,  34,  aS,  37,  3H-40  761: 

708 1  21>23. 
U  cmn  ytm  mv  about  the  nature  and  growth  of  roots?    298:  39,  41,  45,  49,  50,  60,  61,  62,  77,  S2,  160, 
.  247.  147  7«8S  63-«6. 

20489**— 14 5 
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Lettuce  growing — Continued. 


Guiding  (questions  for 
plamiiiig  this  project. 


5.  Fertilire^  with  what, 
when,  and  how —  Con. 


6.  Shall  you  use  lime? 


7,  Prepare  ground  for 
8wd  with  what  and 
how  thoroughly? 


Vhint  IiowT 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  imderstandmg  this  pit 


A.  How  prepare  It?    How  control  its  "strength?" 
**  plant  tonic?  ** 
24t  xix  25:  101-102, 104  30:  61 


I 


876:  230 


(4)  If  your  lettuce  area  Is  small,  may  liquid  manure  be  u^d  to  ad 

Is  it  a  ph 

B7i 

(5)  When  shall  you  get  your  plant  food  supplies? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  your  lettuce  fertiUaer? 

Compare  25t  33 

(1)  Is  your  land  quick? 

A.  When  is  land  "quick?" 

376:  85 

B.  How  may  lime  aid  quicknessT 

276:  96  285!  149,  20O 

(2)  Should  lime  be  used  in  vegetable  growing?    How  find  out? 

5:  126  25:7  39:  G5-t>tJ  279;  31© 

762:  98  767:  9.V99  770:  46-60 

(3)  Is  lettuce  sensitiTe  to  soil  acidity? 
5:  120 

(4)  When  and  in  what  forms  may  lime  be  applied? 
5:127-128  278:70  279!  302-311, 314 

(0)  What  will  your  liine  t-ost . 

(1)  What  Ls  the  relation  of  a  thoroughly  pulveriscod  seed  bed  to 

and  growth?    Best  tools  to  use?   Cost?    Best  method  of  i 

1 :  74-70,  83-87.  96,  190  11:  87-114 

13:  &-10, 15,  21-22  24:  xix  25:  3.T-42 

39:  l^MO  276:  155  278:  91-122 

279:  390-392  285:  90-92,  156-158  767:  67-72 

770:  5-t>  876:  77-78,  88-89 

(2)  Keep  acxnirato  record  of  cost  or  prcpivring  ^ound,  including 

portion  of  original  plowing  imd  Imrrowmg. 


(1)  Shall  you  plant  by  hand  or  with  a  seed  sower? 
11:  117  16;  97  24:  xLx-xx 
276:  lt>i-104 

A.  How  is  a  seed  sower  set  for  lettuce  seed? 

B.  How  is  lettuce  seed  planted  by  hand? 
25:  54^55  39:  135 

(2)  Shall  you  soak  your  seed? 
39:  134 

(3)  Shall  your  rows  bo  straiglu? 
25:  3^1 

I  What  do  you  know  ab<>ut  the  h  istory  and  kinds  of  tillage  tools?    5;  83-04 


39;  137 


2S2t  31-32 
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Gaidins  questions  for 
plannini;  this  project. 


S.  Plant  how—  Continued. 


%,  Cultivate  howT 


10.  Shall  you  watflrfi 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 

(4)  Plant  how  deep,  and  how  far  apart  between  rows  and  between  plants? 

To  what  extent  should  size  of  seed,  time  of  year,  weather,  and  soil 
conditions  control  depth  and  distances? 

1:  190  lit  117-118  13:  47 

35s  53-54, 327,  331  31:  113  39l  133-134, 367 

285:  81  747:  254  758:  150  874:  80-08 

(5)  Keep  itemised  record  <rf  cost  of  planting. 

(1)  Shall  you  cultivate  your  lettuce  with  both  horse  and  hand  toob? 
11:  05-06, 101-107  16:  0&-103  25:  35-37 

27:  18, 52^66, 157-150  39:  358  276:  360 

853:  112-113  876:  76^81 

(2)  Keep  items  of  cost  of  cultivation. 

(1)  What  is  "free"  water?    How  far  from  the  surface  is  the 
level  in  your  lettuce  ground? 


'free-water" 


285:  48-40 


289:  45-46 


683:20 


(2)  What  is  "capillary"  water?    Perform  at  least  one  experiment  for  observ- 

ing the  movement  of  ''capillary  water." 

25:  55-56 

285:  44,  Fig.  24;  48,  Fig.  26,  Fig.  27;  40-50,  Fig.  28 

289:  41  681:  40  747:  14  762:  80-85 

(3)  What  is  "film"  water.    How  much  film  surfoce  should  a  cubic  foot  of 

clay  loam  particles  have? 

5:  80  285:  50-52  289:  22-24  581:  4-5 

688:  30  747:  10-12  762:  7&-80 

(4)  Where  does  all  water  come  from? 

5:  61 

(5)  What  use  does  a  plant  make  of  water,  and  how  does  it  take  it  from  the 
soil?    Perf(Min  an  experiment  for  observing  the  process  of  "osmo- 


5:6i-«7.73 
752:  17-01 


285:  30 
768:  16-19,24 


289:  42-43  298:  64 

772:  201-204 


(6)  What  is  the  comparative  water-absorbing  power  of  different  soils,  indud* 

ing  a  good  quality  of  garden  soil? 

285:  45,  Fig.  25 

(7)  What  quantities  of  water  do  different  plants  re({uire  for  maturing  their 

crops? 

5:  62-03,  67  285:  40 

(8)  Does  lettuce  require  much  or  little  water  for  the  quickest  and  best  growth? 

84:  83  39:  358 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  "watering  with  the  hoe "? 

5:  85-80  25:  55-56  876:  1U2-103 

(10)  Under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  is  it  advisable  to  water  after  sowing 
lettuce  seed? 


25:  56 

1  What  put  has  water  played  in  soil  formation?    289:  7-15  681:  10-14 

685t  7*-im. 
>  Wltt»  f  "piaamolysis"  and  "wfltlng"  of  lettuce?  278:  60,80,81. 


683:  3, 11, 15 
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Lettuce  growing — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 

Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  thi 

10.  Shall  you  water— Cbn. 

(11)  Why ''never sprinkle"?  Wlwn,how,andinwhatquanti 

is  190-m               lis  100               18:  22-23 

25:  41, 104-107             31s  114             876:  104 

(12)  Keep  account  of  coat  in  time  and  equipment  for  waterini 

11.  Protect    from    what 
plant  enemieB,  and 
how? 

(1)  What  enemies  attack  the  lettuce  plaDt? 
A.  Indoors  or  under  glaes? 

B.  In  the  open? 

34:  123              »5l  71-72,149              «6s  228 

39:  366, 868             274:  273, 322             276:  361 

292:  17^-180             768:  102             876:  119 

(2)  Which  need  you  fear? 

(3)  What  protection  against  flearbeeUe? 

25:  71-72 

(4)  Mice? 

39:  356 

(5)  Cut-wonns? 

25:  78,76              276:  38              558:  47 

(6)  Keep  acooont  of  expense  for  protection  in  time  and  matei 

12.  How  harvest,  dispose 
of  product,  and  bal- 
ance the  lettuce  ac- 
count? ' 

(1)  For  family  use?    Credit  received  at  market  price? 

11:  483              13:  36              24:  163              26:  224- 
39:367 

(2)  For  sale?   Bbodied? 

11:484               89:352,368 

5:  380-383              89s  162, 163 

276:  214-224              465s  109-188, 189, 144, 145-197 

492:  1-21,  22-41,  8^10()»  14»-152 

753:  327-328              761:  164-160              782:  157, 15( 

850:  33,  36,  41,  42,  69,  72,  74,  77,  79,  87,  88,  92 

in  the  account  of  the  kitchen-gardening  project  as  a  v 

1  How  serve  lettuce?  Its  place  in  an  attractive  and  wholesome  diet? 
11&-120. 


25s  147-149^] 
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Chapter  IV. 
AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  STUDY  BIBLIOGRAPHY.' 

ROVED    FOR    MASSACHUSETTS   VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 
AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

'he  Massachusetts  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education  of 
mdary  grade  depends  for  its  best  success  upon  the  constant  use, 
ler  the  guidance  of  the  instructors,  of  current  agricultural  papers 

periodicals.  It  depends,  also^  upon  the  constant  use  of  selected 
t,  exercise,  and  reference  books,  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports. 
a  selecting  the  titles  which  appear  in  this  chapter  the  advice  of 
[;tical  farmers  and  of  experienced  agricultural  instructors  has 
a  sou^t  and  has  been  very  generously  given.  Final  responsibil- 
however,  for  the  titles  included  rests  with  the  writer.  Text  and 
rence  materials  have  been  carefully  examined.  Not  a  Uttle 
erial  has  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

lists  are  intended  to  bo  illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

ach  Massachusetts  vocational  agricultural  library  should  regularly 
ive  the  current  agricultural  Hterature.  The  pupils  should,  more- 
r,  be  encouraged  to  subscribe  for  those  publications  which  promise 
►e  most  useful  in  their  individual  home  work.  Club  rates  may 
Eirally  be  secured  where  several  persons  subscribe  together. 
1  order  to  place  then  literature  regularly  before  the  entire  school 
lepartment,  the  publishers  may  be  willing  to  send  the  hterature 
•is  to  the  school  or  department  hbraries.  This  privilege  should 
lediately  be  requested. 

'  library  copies  can  not  be  seemed  gratis,  they  should  be  had 
subscriptions  paid  annually  from  the  maintenance  funds  of  the 
►ol  or  department. 

2.  FREE  BULLETINS,  CIRCULARS,  AND  REPORTS. 

)  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  closely  foUowing 
development  of  vocational  agricultural  education  of  secondary 
le.  It  has  published  much  useful  material,  including  Bulletin 
481,  a  ''Bibliography  of  Education  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
aomice/'  The  agricultural  instructors  should  apply  on  behalf 
beir  school  or  department  libraries  for  such  of  the  free  public a- 

K  chiiptcr  reproduces  with  some  iadditious  materials  first  published  m  Bulletin,  No.  t,  lttl2,  by  the 
chuM-tts  Board  of  Education. 

69 
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tious  of  the  bureau  as  bear  upon  voeatioual  agricultural  ti 
secoudary  schools. 

AppUcations  should  be  addressed  to  the  United  Sta 
missioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  isst 
agricultural  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports.  Certain  of  tl 
du'ectly  to  do  with  Massachusetts  farming  problems.  Ot 
with  problems  m  other  States,  where  the  agricultural  c 
closely  approximate  those  m  this  State. 

Access  to  this  literature  nearly  up  to  date  may  be  had  1 
ing  to  the  Division  of  PubUcations  of  the  United  States 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Circular  19 
**  PubUcations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  classifiec 
Use  of  Teachers.''  This  was  issued  under  date  of  January 
Access  to  later  literature  may  be  had  by  requesting  that  the  ' 
List  of  Publications'*  be  sent  the  library  of  the  school  or  dej 
Each  agricultural  instructor  should  apply  for,  and  use,  botl 
19  and  the  regular  issues  of  the  ''Montlily  List.'' 

Literature  mentioned  by  Circular  19  and  the  * 'Monti 
may  usually  be  had  free  by  applying  for  it  to  the  Secret arj 
culture,  or  to  the  Senator  or  Representative  of  the  district 
the  appUcant  works  or  resides. 

(3)  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  also  issue  Ute 
value  to  }>rogressive  fanners,  and  therefore  of  value  in  th 
method  of  training.  In  Connecticut  and  in  New  York  tl 
two  such  stations;  in  every  State  there  is  at  least  one. 

All  of  the  New  England  and  New  York  stations  have  kx 
sented  to  put  our  vocational  agricultural  school  and  de 
libraries  on  then*  mailing  lists.  The  Uterature  they  sen 
be  carefully  filed.  Occasionally  hterature  from  the  stations 
States  may  directly  bear  upon  the  productive  projects  ui 
by  our  boys.     A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  such  Utei 

Such  a  lookout  may  be  kept  by  means  of  the  ''Card 
Experiment  Station  Literature,"  which  is  published  by  th 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     More  than  30,000  ca 
already  been   printed,-     Each   agricultural  school   and   de 

»  Each  State  should,  of  oouri-.',  de\'elop  listi>  of  referejice  materials  specially  suited  to  Its  a 
avaUable  sources  of  infoniuuion. 

«  In  order  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  the  clews  to  station  literature,  pertinent  in  one  resp 
to  Massachusetts  farming  project,-!,  which  this  can!  index  afTords,  the  subject  matter  on  tow 
printed. 
Index  Card  31S(lG. 


"Poultry  appliances,  labor-saflng."— J.  K.  Rice  and  C.  A.  Rogers, 
"  XfW  York  Cornell  Bui.  So.  m,  ^Vor.,  L9W,  pp.51 


"Directions  arc  given  for  the  construction  of  inexpensive,  unpatented  labor-saving  lievk 
try  raisinjj.  They  include  feeding  and  watering  tlevice^,  pedigree  and  epK<X)Uecting 
catching  and  carrying  devices,  shipping  packages,  coops  for  sitting  hens,  fattening  coops 
sprouted  oats,  u  burglar-alarm  system,  and  uu  improved  killing  and  picking  box/*^ 

[Footnote  continued  on  next  page»J 
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try  should  endeavor  to  secure  a  partial  set  of  these  index  cards. 
e  many  of  the  bulletins  referred  to  on  the  earlier  cards  are  now  out 
rint,  it  probably  will  be  best  to  start  the  subscription  at  card 
K).  The  number  of  the  sets  at  present  is  Umited;  but  now  and 
.  a  former  subscriber  relinquishes  his  rights,  and  a  subscription 

be  allowed  a  school  or  department, 
ibscriptions  for  divisions  of  this  index,  such  as  all  cards  dealing 

"Poultry,"  "Fruit,"  and  the  like,  cost  $3  per  thousand  cards; 

$1.25  additional,  at  the  outset,  for  colored  division  cards  to  be 

in  arranging  and  readily  consulting  the  index.  Divisions  may 
ubscribed  for  until  full  sets  become  available.  The  Office  of 
eriment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
receive  the  subscriptions  for  both  sets  and  divisions, 
key  to  the  index,  containing  the  system  of  classification,  is  sent 
pplication. 

^cJce  payments  in  advance  by  United  States  postal  order  in  favor 
.  Zappone,  disbursing  officer,  and  forward  in  envelopes  addressed 
lie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washington  ^ 


Card  31810. 


Footnote—  Continued. 


k  palls,  oovwnd,  tMte."— H.  A.  Harding,  J.  K.  Wilaon,  and  O.  A.  Smith. 
«f  YorkStateBul  No.  Si6,  Dec,  IQlO^pp.  H9S81 ,  pU.  A 


i  rsport  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  eerm  content  of  using  impn>\^  milk  pails. 
B  tluin  otne-hau  the  infection  that  milk  receives  during  the  milking  process  can  be  prevented  by  use 
covered  paiL  Such  a  pail,  less  than  12  Inches  high  and  provided  with  an  elliptical  opening  7  by  5 
es,  is  practically  as  convenient  for  milk  as  the  open  paiL  Such  a  cover  can  be  placed  on  an  open 
by  any  tinsmltn  at  >'ery  little  expense.  This  pail  is Inexiiensive,  durable,  easily  cleaned,  and  one 
le  moat  efficient  in  keeping  bacteria  out  of  milk.'' 


Otfd  31831. 


latabla  fardem."— W.  H.  Wicks. 

*e  Bui.  No.  e9,Aug.,  1910,  pp.  Ifi,  fig;  10,  dgvu.  t . 


Iw  record  for  two  years  is  riven  of  a  one-haif  acre  vegetable  garden  established  in  the  spring  of 
on  the  horticultural  grounds  of  the  Idaho  station.  The  value  of  the  products  in  1906  was  9S2.1M, 
net  proflu  of  157.41;  in  1900, 196.38,  with  net  profits  of  $79.22.  The  oonduston  is  reached  that 
odidmis  arrangement  of  the  gardens  continuous  supply  of  vegetabtos  may  be  secured  through - 
the  seaaon.  A  plan  Is  given  of  a  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  together  with  cultural  suggestions  on 
i  garden  crops  and  reoommended  varieties." 


Card  31M3. 


idlBc  aspaxtaMnts  with  ptgs.**— A.  L.  Stabler. 
Vfland  Bui.  No.  ISO,  Jan.,  1911,  pp.  99-190,  fig.  1. 


fed  sQage  made  fMter 


iafed 
iteter 


than  those  fed  ground  fodder  mixed  with  their  Joed.    Young  pigs 

on  com  meal  and  skim  milk  than  on  shelled  com  and  skim  milk.    Pigs  fed  mixed 

I  soaked  34  hours  made  faster  and  more  economical  gains  than  those  fed  the  same  mixture  dry 
Bth  Boalrad.  Chopped  aUallk  (iailed  to  take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  middlings  in  a  ration  consist- 
^ahailad  com,  wheat  middlfngs,  and  skim  milk.  Soft  coal  hi  unlimited  quantities  seemed  un- 
BfUl  lor  pigs  in  pens.  The  use  of  a  tonic  mixture,  wood  charcoal  and  soft  coal,  as  correctives 
Other  toedhig  tests  are  reported." 


^^ 
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(4)  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  lit 
course,  is  covered  by  the  card  index  above  described.  In 
there  may  be  no  delay,  hoM'ever,  in  securing  such  of  its  p 
as  may  be  needed  at  once,  the  following  list  of  those  no^ 
is  given: 

Bulletins  and  their  numbers — 

33,  Glossary  of  fodder  terms. 

76.  The  imported  elm-leaf  beetle. 

115.  Cranberry  insects. 

123.  Fungicides,  insecticides,  and  spraying  directionfl. 

125.  Shade  trees. 

133.  Green  crops  for  summer  soiling.  •• 

134.  The  hay  crop. 

137.  The  rational  use  of  lime.     Also,  the  Distribution,  composition  and 

138.  Tomato  diseases. 

139.  Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuffe  (October,  1911). 

140.  Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  (December,  1911). 
Technical  bulletins — 

2.  The  graft  union .  , 

3.  The  blasaom  end  rot  of  tomatoes. 
Circulars — 

20.  The  use  of  lime  in  Massachusetts  agriculture. 
22,  Poultry  manures,  their  treatment  and  use. 

26.  Fertilizers  for  potatoes. 

27.  Seeding  mowings. 

29.  Chemical  analysis  of  soils. 

Applications  for  these  and  future  publications  of  like 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dii*ector  of  the  Massachuset 
turalExperunent  Station,  Andiei^st,  Mass. 

(5)  "Facts  for  farmers,*'  issued  monthly  by  the  Extensi 
of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is  a  live  leaflet 
topics  which  bear  directly  upon  Massachusetts  farming  fi 
to  season.  A  full  file  of  these  leaflets  should  be  preserved  fc 
in  each  agricultural  school  and  department  library.  Mem 
agricultural  classes^  or  their  fathers,  may  receive  copie: 
mdividual  files  by  asking  that  their  names  be  put  on  the 
Service  mailing  list. 

Ap])Ucations  should  be  addressed  to  W.  D.  Hurd^  Direc 
Extension  Service,  Andierst,  Mass. 

(6)  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  publish) 
turail  buUetuis  ami  reports,  a  complete  file  of  wjiich,  begh 
pJanuary,  1910,  should  be  at  hand  for  reference.  In  addil 
annual  volumes,  the  board  of  iigriculture  has  printed  si 
bulletins  as  the  following:  1.  Poultry  Culture.  2.  Orch* 
Grasses  and  Forage  Crops.  4,  Small  Fruits  and  Benies. 
table  Cirowhig. 

A)>])lications  for  its  ])ublications  should  be  addressed  tc 
Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.     Copi 
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not  only  by  the  libraries,   but  tiLso  by  individual  agricultiiriil 
lents, 

f)  The  State  forester's  work  closely  concerns  all  farmers  who  are 
Fronting  the  problems  of  protection  against  brown-tail  and  gypsy 
)i  depredations,  of  protection  against  forest  fires,  and  of  econonii- 
y  cropping  their  wood  or  timber  lots,  and  of  disposing  of  lumber  to 
r  best  advantage.  Each  agricultural  school  and  department 
jld  keep  a  complete  file  of  the  State  forester's  publications.  Most 
[lese  publications  are  fully  illustrated  and  may  be  had  by  both  the 
[tries  and  the  individual  agricultural  students. 
oUowing  are  some  of  the  publications  now  available: 

^orest  trees  of  Massachusetts:  How  you  may  know  them.     A  pocket  manual. 

Jassachusetta  wood-using  industriea. 

rhe  evergreens.     Methods  of  study  in  pubUc  schools. 

ieforestalion  in  Massachusetts. 

low  and  when  to  collect  white  pine  seed. 

''orcst  mensuration  of  the  white  pine.     How  to  estimate  standing  timber. 

low  to  make  improvement  thinnings. 

''crest  fire-fighting  equipment  in  our  towns. 

}yp8y  and  broAvn-tail  moths . 

olored  plates  of  the  gypsy  and  browTi-tail  moths  and  caloeoma  beetle. 

'he  chestnut  bark  disease. 

p plications  for  these  and  future  publications  should  be  athlressed 
lie  State  Forester,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXT,  EXERCISE,  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS,  BULLETINS,  CIRCULARS, 
AND  REPORTS. 

t>i)ics  of  the  books,  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports  hereafter  listed 
on  file  in  the  agricultural  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
ication,  where  they  may  be  examined  by  school  officei*s.  Where 
itional  agricultural  school  and  department  work  is  started  certain 
es  should  be  provided  at  the  outset.  These  are  necessary  parts 
ill  approved  equipment  for  the  present  year.  Others  may  be 
pd  in  succeeding  years,  until  an  adequate  working  library  has  been 
blishe<l.' 

)  Instructor's  aid  necessary. — It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
following  lists  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  several  instructors, 
for  use  by  classes,  with  the  help,  stej)  by  step,  of  these  instructors. 
Tence  materials,  therefore,  suited  to  minds  of  different  grades  of 
urity  have  been  included.  Some  have  been  successfuly  used  in 
ient4iry  schools;  others,  by  secondary  schools,  and  even  by  coUege 
i€s3.  The  instructor's  intunate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  mental 
ibilities  of  his  individual  boys  will  detenuine  his  ti^signment  of 
I  laboratory  exercises  and  reading  matter. 

of.  C.  V.  Wantm,  "  Klements  of  Agricailmre,"  pp.  402,  4«l  (see  below,  No.  5),  lists  a  foundoilon  set 
AHlary  school  agricultural  relerenoo  books  purchasable  for  about  $30. 
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(2)  Lists  subject  to  revision. — It  is  to  be  expected  that  fi 
to  time  additions  to  these  lists  will  need  to  be  made.  Sugge 
to  usable  additions  are  earnestly  solicited.  The  instructors 
cially  requested  to  report  which  of  the  entries  here  includ 
best  suited  to  their  different  classes.  The  most  competent 
of  these  lists  will  thus  be  assured. 

(3)  Prices  and  estimates. — Postage  or  express  charges 
added  where  prices  are  marked  ''net.''     For  example,  "The  ( 
life  Movement/'  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  listed  as  follows 
net;  by  mail,  $1.34.''     Discounts  from  prices  not  marker 
may  usually  be  expected. 

(4)  Student  purchases. — Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  addressin 
short-course  students  at  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  is 
to  have  said  that  he  hoped,  if  they  took  nothing  else  hoi 
would  take  home  with  them  ten  or  twelve  dollars'  worth 
books  deaUng  with  the  branches  of  practical  agricultural  pr 
which  they  expected  to  follow.  A  similar  hope  might  we 
pressed  on  behalf  of  the  boys  who  seek  vocational  agricultur 
training  such  as  that  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Fortunately  a  few  most  excellent  books  for  home  gui< 
profitable  farm  work  are  now  to  be  had  at  moderate  co 
agricultural  instructors  may  properly  enough  seek  to  stimi 
boys  in  their  classes  to  purchase  one  or  more  such  books  ev( 
Wise  guidance  may  be  given  by  observing  which  books 
prove  to  be  most  useful  to  the  individual  boys  in  carrying  < 
particular  home  farm  projects. 

Publishers  will  undoubtedly  be  very  willing  to  allow  t 
their  most  favorable  school  discounts,  especially  if  orders 
warded  tlu'ough  the  school  purchasing  agent. 

(5)  Reference  numbers. — The  Arabic  numbers  at  the  lei 
entries  are  for  convenience  in  referring  to  materials  foimc 
bibliography.* 

A,  lAhrary  arrangement. — If  these  nimibers  are  put  on  t 
of  the  books,  on  the  fronts  of  the  pamphlet  cases  in  which 
are  filed  and  on  the  shelves  where  sets  of  reports  are  kep 
not  be  necessary  to  consult  these  printed  lists  in  using  the  agi 
library.  The  student  or  instructor  may  go  directly  to  the  i 
themselves,  on  the  Ubrary  shelves.  In  cases  where  schools 
have  hbraries  and  systems  of  numbering,  these  special  numi 
be  added. 

B.  Project  ouAines, — In  the  outUnes  for  project  instructi^ 
ill  Chapter  III  the  following  entries  are  referred  to  by  nun 

1  A  similar  use  of  numbers  for  ready  reference  has  been  made  in  "Laboratory  Exercises  k 
ageraent,"  by  Warren  and  Livermore. 
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tle.^  The  instructors  in  their  future  outline  making  may  also 
t  most  convenient  to  use  these  numbers.  This  will  save  both 
md  space. 

Library  card  indexes. — ^At  the  pleasure  of  the  school  officers, 
indexes  by  authors  and  by  titles  may  be  made.     The  author 

may  then  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  names;  and  the  title 

may  be  alphabetically  arranged  by  subjects,  such  as  "Dairy- 
" Vegetable  Growing,"  and  ''Fruit  Growing."  In  such  a  case, 
ooks,  bulletins,  and  reports  themselves  would  remain  in  the 
rical  order  here  adopted,  and  each  card  would  bear  the  number 
led  the  particular  title  in  these  lists.  Any  book,  for  example, 
thus  be  found  instantly;  and,  after  use,  could  be  retiuned  to  its 
r  place  by  simply  looUng  at  its  number. 

Fviure  entries.— GsLps  in  the  numbering  have  been  left  for 
ossible  addition  of  future  entries.  Missing  numbers,  however, 
ccasion  no  confusion.  The  simple  numerical  order  may  deter- 
the  arrangement,  even  though  now  and  then  a  gap  may  appear 
>en  entries.  After  the  vacant  numbers  have  all  been  assigned, 
iirther  additions  may  be  made  at  will  by  aid  of  points.  Next 
numbers  may  then  be  written,  for  example,  as  follows:  4.1, 4.2, 
)r  9.1,  9.2,  etc.,  or  49.1,  49.2,  49.3,  etc. 

Reference  letters. — The  letters  following  the  titles  refer  to 
)rresponding  letters  at  the  left  of  the  names  of  the  publishers  of 
Bspective  entries.  Needless  repetition  of  the  full  names  and 
sses  of  publishers  is  thus  avoided.  A  complete  list  of  the  pub- 
3  and  their  addresses  immediately  follows  the  reference  lists. 
)p.  93-94.) 

State  help  and  approval. — ^The  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
^icultural  education  will  from  year  to  year  advise  Massachusetts 
ictors  who  need  his  help  in  making  approved  selections  from 

lists,  and  in  the  numbering,  indexing,  and  arrangement  of 
dtural  library  materials. 

UCULTURAL   PROJECT   STUDY  BIBU06RAPHY,   ARRANGED   FOR 
READY  REFERENCE.' 

I .   Text-books  approved /or  first  and  second  year  agricultural  survey. ' 

m,  A.R.    B^:iimiiig8  in  agriculture.     (N*)    60  cents  net. 

me  and  Hatch,    High-echool  agriculture.    (BBB) 

^nltetins  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  No.  6, 1913,  and  No.  9, 1913. 

re  moro  than  one  entry  appoars  under  the  headings  marked  by  Romal  numerals,  the  entrien  above 

•d  UnM  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  by  States,  or  by  governments,  divLvinns,  bureaus, 

L    Space  below  the  dotted  lines  is  reserved  for  additions  to  the  original  entrioM  which  have  been, 

be  made  from  time  to  time. 

taztbooks  named  were  oheeen  for  Massachusetts  schools.    They  are  not  net'ossarily  the  best  for 

rStotca. 

^tsTB  in  parentheses  are  those  assigned  the  various  publishers.  For  the  list  of  publishers  and  thrir 

s«  to  which  these  letters  relsr.  see  pp.  98^94. 
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II.   Text-bools  approved  for  third  and  fourth  year  agricultural  surve\ 

5.  Warren,  G.  F.     Elements  of  agriculture.     (N)    $1.10  net. 

6.  Warren,  G.  F.     Farm  management.     (N) 

7.  Harper,  M.  W.     Animal  husbandry  for  schools.     (N)* 

III.  For  first  and  second  year  study  of  projects  in — 
/.   VegeUMe  growing. 

10.  Allen,  C.  L.    Cabbages,  cauliflower,  etc.     (O)    50  cents. 

11.  Bailey,  L.H.    Manual  of  gardening.     (N)    |2  net. 

12.  Beattie,  W.  R.    Celery  (Farmers*  Bui.  282).    (Bb) 

13.  Beattie,  W.  R.    The  home  vegetable  garden  (Farmers'  Bui.  255) .    (Bb) 

14.  Beattie,  W.  R.     Home  production  of  onion  seed  and  sets  (Farmers'  Bui. 

15.  Beattie,  W.R.    Onion  culture  (Farmers' Bui.  354).    (Bb) 

16.  Bennett,  Ida  D.    The  vegetable  garden.     (?)    11.50  net. 

17.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Beans  (Farmers'  Bui.  289).     (Bb) 

18.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Cabbage  (Fanners*  Bui.  433).     (Bb) 

19.  Corbett,  L.C.    Cucumbers  (Farmers*  Bui.  254).    (Bb) 

20.  Corbett,  L.C.    Tomatoes  (Farmers*  Bui.  220).    (Bb) 

21.  Duggar,  B.  M.    The  cultivation  of  mushrooms  (Farmers'  Bui.  204).     (B 

22.  Duggar,  J.  F.     Potato  culture  (Farmers*  Bui.  35).     (Bb) 

23.  Fraser,  Samuel.    The  potato.    (O)    75  cents. 

24.  French,  Allen.    How  to  grow  vegetables.     (N)    $1.75  net. 

25.  Fullerton,  E.  L.     How  to  make  a  vegetable  garden.     (P)    $2  net. 

26.  Green,  Samuel  B.     Vegetable  gardening.     (Q)    $1. 

27.  Greiner,  T.     How  to  make  the  garden  pay.     (R)    $1  net. 

28.  Handy,  R.B.     Asparagus  culture  (Farmers' Bui.  61).     (Bb) 

29.  Hexamer,  F.  M.    Asparagus.    (O)    50  cents. 

30.  Kirkland,  A .  H.     Usefulness  of  the  American  toad  (Farmers'  Bui.  196) . 

31.  Massachusetts.     Vegetable  growing  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  5).     ( 

32.  Morse,  J.  E.    The  new  rhubarb  culture.     (O)    50  cents. 

33.  Rexford,  E.  E.     The  home  garden.     (S)    $1.25  net. 

34.  Roberts,  Harry.    The  beginner's  book  of  gardening.     (T)    $Inet. 

35.  Schoene,  W.  J.    Cabbage  seed  beds,  protection  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  334). 

36.  Sevey,G.C.    Bean  culture.    (O)    50  cents. 

37.  Sevey,  G.  (,'.     Peas  and  pea  culture.     (O)    50  cents  net. 

38.  Vilmorin-Andrieux.     The  vegetable  garden.     (U)    $3.75  net. 

39.  Watts,  R.  L.     Vegetable  gardening.     (0)    $1.75  net. 

40.  Wicks,  W.  H.     Vegetable  garden.     (V) 

41.  Meier,  W.  H.  D.    School  and  home  gardens.     (CC) 

42.  Grubb  &  Guilford.    The  potato.     (P) 

i.  Small'fruU  growing, 
(Sec  also  Reference  No.  41.)  , 

50.  Card,  Fred  W.    Bush  fruits.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

51.  Corbett,  L.  C.     Cranberry  culture  (Farmers'  Bui.  176).     (Bb) 

52.  Corbett,   L.  C.    The  home  fruit  garden  preparation  and  care  (Fai 

154).    (Bb) 

53.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Pruning  (Farmers'  Bui.  181).     (Bb) 

54.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Raspberries  (Farmers'  Bui.  213).     (Bb) 


iThe  textbooks  iiamed  were  chosen  for  Massachusetts  schools.  They  are  not  neoesi^ri 
all  other  Siutes. 

>  One  of  the  f>ntrif^  a  Mod  after  publication  of  the  orlirtnal  list.  Sec  above  (5),  D,  aUn 
note  on  p.  70. 
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.  Corbett,  L,  C.     Strawberries  (Farmers' Bui.  198).     (Bb) 

.  Green,  S.  B.     Popular  fruit  growing.     (Q)     $1. 

.  IfuHiuann,  G.  0.  Grape  propagation,  pruning,  and  training  (Farmers*  Bui.  471). 
(Bb) 

.  Maaeachusetta.     Small  fruits  and  berries  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  4).     (C) 

.  Maynard,  S.  T.     Suciessfui  fruit  culture.     (O)    $1. 

.  Ragan,  W.  H.  The  home  vineyard,  wilh  special  reference  to  northern  condi- 
tions (Farmers' Bui.  156).     (Bb) 

.  Ragan,  W.H.  Varieties  of  fruits  recommended  for  planting  (Farmers'  Bui.  208). 
(Bb) 

.  Rhode  Island.     Bush  fruita  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  91).     (M) 

.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Fruit:  Harvesting,  Htoring,  and  marketing.     (O)    |1. 

.  White,  J.J.     Cranberry  culture.     (0)    $1. 

S.  Beekeeping. 

,  Benton,  Frank.     Beekeeping  (Farmer's Bui.  59).     (Bb) 
.  Comstock,  A- B.     How  to  keep  bees.     (P)    $1. 
.  Phillips,  E.  F.     Bees  (P'armers'  Bui.  447).     (Bb) 
Root,  A.  I.  and  E.  R,    The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  bee  culture.     (W)    $1.50  net. 

4.  PoiUtrff  keeping. 

American  Poultry  Association.     The  American  standard  of  perfection.     (X) 

Beale,  Stephen.     Profitable  poultry  keeping.     (Y)    |1. 

Bell,  G.  A.     Poultry  management  (Farmers'  Bui.  287).     (Bb) 

Boyer,  M.  K.     Money  in  broilers  and  squabs.     (Z)    50  cents. 

Brigham,  A.  A.     Progressive  poultry  cul v. n-e.     (AA)    |1.50net. 

Brown,  Edward.     Poultry  keeping  as   an  industry  for  farmers  and  cottagere. 
(BB)     68. 

Connecticut.     Water  glass ;  A  preservative  for  eggs  (Storrs  Bui.  67).     (H) 

Howard,  G.  E.     Standard  varieties  of  chickens  (Farmers'  Bui.  51).     (Bb) 

Howajxl,  G.  E.     Ducks  and  geese:  Standard  varieties  and  management  (Farmers' 
Bui.  64).     (Bb) 

Langworthy,  C.  F.     The  guinea  fowl  and  iti^  use  as  food  (Farmers'  Bui.  234).     ( Bb) 

Massachusetts.     Poultry  culture.     (C) 

McGrew,  T.  F.     Turkeys  (Farmers'  Bui.  200).     (Bb) 

Pearl,  Raymond.     Methods  of  poultry  management  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.     (Bb) 

Powell,  E.  C.     Making  poul try  pay.     ( O)     $  1 . 

Rhode  Island.     The  rearing  and  management  of  turkeys,  with  special  reference 
to  tlie  blackhead  disease  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  123).     (M) 

Rice,  Wm.  E.     Squab  raising  (Farmer's  Bui.  177).     (Bb) 

Robinson,  J.  H.     Principles  and  practice  of  poultry  culture.     (CC)    $2  net. 

Sands,  R.  B.     American  poultry  culture.     (MMMM)    $1.25. 

Slocum,  R.  R.     CajK)ns  and  caponizing  (Farmers'  Bui.  452).     (Bb) 

SlcMnim,  R.  R.     Marketingeggs  through  the  creamery  (Farmers' Bui.  445).     ^Bb) 
>.  Stixldard,  H.  H.     The  new  egg  farm.     (O)    |1. 
.  Valentine.  C.  S.     How  to  keep  hen.s  for  profit.     (N)    11.50  net. 
!.  Watson,  G.  C.     Farm  poultry.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

t.  Wood,  R.  H.     Incubation  and  incubators  (Farmers'  Bui.  236).     (Bb) 
i.  Wright,  Lewis.     The  practical  poultry  keeper.     (DD)    87  cents. 

►.  Howard  <fe  McGrew.     Perfected  poultry.     (PPPP) 
t.  Lewis,  H.  R.    Productive  poultry  husbandry.     (S) 
t    Robinsini,  J.  II.     Poultry  cnift.     (QQQQ) 
'.  Various  authors.    The  poultry  book.    (P) 
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5.  Shtep  arid  goat  kuibandry. 

110.  Craig,  J.  A.     Sheep  feeding  (Farmers'  Bui.  49).     (Bb) 

111.  Curtiss,  C.  F.     Raising  sheep  for  mutton  (Farmers'  bul.  9(i).     (Bb) 

112.  Thompson,  G.  F.    The  angora  goat  (Farmers'  Bul.  137).     (Bb.i 

113.  Wing,  J.  E.     Sheep  farming  in  America.     (EE)    |1. 

114.  Wing,  J.  E.,  et  al    The  winter  lamb.     (FF) 

6.  Swine  htt^Mndry. 

120.  Cobum,  F.  D.     Swine  in  America.     (O)    $2.50  net. 

121.  Craig,  R.  A.     Diseases  of  swine.     (O)    75  cents. 

122.  Dietrich,  Wm.     Swine.     (GG)    $1.50 

123.  Rommel,  G.  M.     Pig  management  (Farmer's  Bul.  205).     (Bb) 

7.  Ornamental  planting . 
(See' also  Referenoes  Xos.  34, 41.) 

130.  Bennett,  I.  D.     The  flower  garden.     (P)    $1.10  net. 

131.  Corbett,  L.  C.     Annual  flowering  plants  (Farmers'-  Bul.  195).     CBb) 

132.  Corbett,  L.  C.     Beautifying  the  home  grounds  (Farmer's  Bul.  1?^)).     (IW*) 

133.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  lawn  (Farmers'  Bul.  248).     (Bb) 

134.  Ely,  H.  R.     The  practical  flower  garden.     (X)    $2. 

135.  Fernow,  B.  E.    The  care  of  trees  in  lawn,  street,  and  park.     (UH)    6-. 

136.  Hall,  Wm.  L.     Tree  planting  on  rural  school  grounds  (Farmers'  Bul.  lo! ).     <  VI) 

137.  Howard,  L.  O.    Threeinsectenemiesof  shade  trees  (Farmers' Bul.  fK)i.     (Bb- 

138.  Kirkgaard,  John.    A  guide  for  the  gardener.     (II)    $2.50  net. 

139.  Maynard,  S.  T.    Landscape  gardening  as  applied  to  home  decoration.    (JJ)   Sl.V). 

140.  Miller,  Wilhelm.    AMiat  England  can  teach  us  about  gardening.     (P)    $4  nel. 

141.  Pinchot,  Gifford.     Arbor  day  (U.  S.  Forest  Service  Circ.  96).     (Bg) 

142.  Sedgwick,  Mabel  C.     The  garden  month  by  month.     (KK)    $-4.04  net. 

143.  Start,  E.  A.,  et  al.    Shade  trees.     (D) 

144.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Landscape  gardening.     (O)     50  cents. 

IV.  For  third  and  fourth  year  study  of  projects  in — 

/.  Animal hwbandrg. 

(See  also  referenow  above,  No.  70f,  No.  80f,  No.  llOf,  and  No.  120f.) 

150.  Adams,  J.  W.     Horseshoeing  (Fanners'  Bul.  179).     (Bb) . 

151.  Alvord,  H.  E.     Breeds  of  dairy  cattle  (Farmers'  Bul.  106).     (Bb) 

152.  Alvord,   H.   E.    The  dairy  herd:   Its  formation  and  management  (Fami»»r?' 

Bul.  55).    (Bb) 

153.  Brooks,  W.  P.    The  hay  crop  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bul.  134).     (I); 

154.  Brooks,  W.  P.    Seeding  mowings  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  27).     (Di 

155.  Brown,  Edgar.    Alfalfa  seed  (Fanners'  Bul.  194).    (Bb) 

156.  Brown,  E.,  e<  a^    Seedof  red  clover  and  its  impurities  ( Farmers' Bul.  264»..    .Hb' 

157.  Carrier,  L.    Cost  of  filling  silos  (Farmers'  Bul.  292).    (Bb) 

158.  Clinton,  L.  A.    Com  growing  in  New  England  (Mass.  State  Bd.  "f  Agr.  •.     J 

159.  Cobum,  F.  D.    Alfalfa.    (0)    50  cents. 

160.  Connecticut.     Quality'  of  milk  affected  by  cx)inmon  dairy  practirf.s  iSt»»rr»  Hul. 

42).     (H) 

161.  Connecticut.    Milking  machines  (Storrs  Bul.  47).     (11) 

162.  Craig,  J.  A.    Judging  live  stock.    (LL)    $1  50. 

163.  Derr,  H.  B.     Barley:  Growing  the  crop  (Fanners'  Bul.  443).     (Bbi 

164.  Dondlinger,  P.  T.    The  book  of  wheat.     (())    $2  net. 

165.  Duvel,  J.  W.  T.    The  germination  of  seed  com  (Farmers'  Bul.  253).     (Bb) 
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106.  Gurler,  H.  B.    The  farm  dair>'.     (EE)    $1. 

1G7.  Hartley,  C.  P.     Com  growing  (Fanners*  BuL  199).     (Bb) 

108.  Hartley,  C.  P.    Com  cultivation  (Farmers'  Bui.  414).     (Bb) 

169.  Hartley,  C.  P.    Harvesting  and  storing  com  (Farmers'  Bui.  313).     (Bb) 

170.  Hartley,  C.  P.    The  production  of  good  seed  com  (Farmers'  Bui.  229).     (Bb) 

171.  Hartley,  C.  P.     Seed  com  (Farmers'  Bui.  415).     (Bb) 

172.  Hickman,  R.  W.    The  dehoming  of  cattle  (Farmers'  Bui.  350).     (Bb) 

173.  Hillman,  F.  H.    The  adulteration  of  forage  plant  seeds  (Farmers'  Bui.  382).  (Bb) 

174.  Illinois.     Four  systems  of  dairy  farming  and  the  profit  on  each  (University  of 

lU.  Circ.  151).    (MM) 

175.  Johnstone,  J.  H.  S.    The  horse  book.    (EE;    $2. 

176.  Lane,  C.  B.    Business  of  dairying.    (0)    $1.25  net. 

177.  Langworthy,  C.  F.     Principles  of  horse  feeding  (Farmers'  Bui.  170).     (Bb) 

178.  Lindsey,  J.  B.     Green  crops  for  sunmier  soiling  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  133). 

(D) 

179.  Lyon  and  Montgomery.     Examining  and  grading  grains.     (CC)    48  centa  net. 

180.  Maine.     Practical  horticulture.    Red  clover  (Maine  Bui.  113).     (I) 

181.  Massachusetts.     Grasses  and  forage  crops  (Mass.  St.  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  3).     (C) 

182.  Michels,  John.     Dairy  farming.     (NN)    |1. 

183.  Moore,  G.  T.,  «/  al.     Beneficial  bacteria  for  leguminous  crops  ( Farmers'  Bui.  214). 

(Bb) 

184.  Myrick,  Herbert.    The  book  of  com.     (O)    $1.50. 

IS.).  Oakley,  R.  A.     Canada  bluegraas  (Farmers'  Bui.  402).     (Bb) 

18i).  Piper,  C.  V.     Legimiinous  crops  for  green  manuring  (Farmers'  Bui.  278).     (Bb) 

187.  Plumb,  C.  S.     Indian  com  culture.     (EE)    $1. 

188.  Plumb,  C.  S.     Silos  and  silage  (Farmers'  Bui.  32).     (Bb) 

189.  Plumb,  C.  S.    Types  and  breeds  of  farai  animab.     (CC)    $1.60  net. 
IIH).  Rhode  Island.    Com  selection  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sto.  Bui.  116).     (M) 

191    Roberts,  I.  P.    The  horse.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

192.  Saunders,  W.  D.,  <(  al.     Dairy  herd  records  (Viiginia  Bui.  190).     (OO) 

193.  Shaw,  Thos.     Canadian  field  peas  (Farmers'  Bui.  224).     (Bb) 

194.  Shaw,  Thos.    Rape  plant,  its  history,  culture,  and  uses  (Famiers'  Bui.  11;.  (Bb) 

195.  Shaw,  Thos.    Clovers.    (0)    $1  net. 

196.  Shaw,  Thos.     Forage  crops  other  than  grasses.     (0)    $1. 

197.  Shaw,  Thos.    Grasses  and  how  to  grow  them.     (Q)    $1.50. 

198.  Shaw,  Thos.     Soiling  crops  and  the  silo.     (O)    $1.50. 

199.  Van  Norman,  H.  E.     First  lessons  in  dairying.     (0)    50  centa  net. 

200.  VinaU,  H.  N.    Meadow  fescue  (Farmers'  Bui.  361).     (Bb) 

201.  Voorhees,  Ed.  B.     Forage  crops.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

202.  Warburton,  C.  W.     Gate:  Growing  the  crop  (Farmers'  Bui.  424).     (Bb) 

203.  Warburton,  C.  W.     Oat»— Sixty  Day  ana  Kherson  (Fanners'  Bui.  395).     (Bb) 

204.  Westgate,  J.  M.    Alfalfa  (Farmers'  Bui.  339).    (Bb) 

2*r>.  Wcstgate,  J.U.,  et  al.    Red  clover  (Farmers'  Bui.  455).     (Bb) 

206.  Williams,  T.  A.    Millets  (Farmers' BuL  101).    (Bb) 

207.  Zintheo,  C.  J.     Corn-harvesting  machinery  (Fanners'  Bui.  303).     (Bb) 

208.  Harper,  M.  W.    Training  and  breaking  of  horses.     (N)    $1.75. 

209.  Rose,  Laura.     Farm  dairying.    (MMMM)    $1.25. 

210.  Harper,  M.  W.     Manual  of  farm  animals.     (N) 

211.  Willoughby,  T.  F.    The  golden  stream.     (RRRR) 

212.  Eckles,  C.  H.     Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.     (N) 

213.  Sheldon,  J.  P.    The  farm  and  dairy.     (SSSS) 

214.  Montgomery,  E.  G.    Com  crops.     (N)    $1.60. 
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i.  Fruit  griming, 
(See  alflo  references  under  III,  2.> 

220.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  nursery  book.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

221.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  principles  of  fruit  growing.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

222.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  pruning  book.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

223.  Brackett,  G.  B.    The  apple  and  how  to  grow  it  (Fanners'  Bui.  113).     (Bb) 

224.  Connecticut.    Apple  growing  in  New  England,  Parts  I  and  II  (Storrs  Bui.  61).  (H) 

225.  Connecticut.    Apple  growing  in  New  England,  Part  IH  (Storrs  Bui.  62).     (H) 

226.  Connecticut.    Apple  growing  in  New  England,  Part  IV  (Storrs  Bui.  66).     (H) 

227.  Massachusetts.    Orcharding  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  2).    (C) 

228.  Moore,  J.  G.    Orchards,  management  (Wisconsin  Bui.  201).    (PP) 

229.  Nielsen,  H.  T.    Cowpeas  (Farmers'-  Bui.  318).    (Bb) 

230.  Piper,  C.  V.,  et  aL    Soy  beans  (Farmers'  Bui.  372).     (Bb) 

231.  Rhode  Island.     Improving  an  orchard  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  83).     (M) 

232.  Thomas,  J.  J.    The  American  iruit  culturist.     (0)    $2.50  net. 

233.  Waugh,  F.  A.    The  American  apple  orchard.    (0)    $1  net. 

234.  Wolverton,  L.    The  Canadian  apple  grower's  guide.     (QQ)    $2  net 

235.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Beginner's  guide  to  fruit  growing. 

3.  Market  gardening. 
(See  also  references  under  III,  1.) 

2.50.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  forcing  book.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

251.  Beatlie,  W.  R.     Celery  culture.     (0)    50  cents. 

252.  Beattie,  W.  R.     Frames  as  a  factor  in  truck  growing  (Farmers*  Bul.  460>.     (Bb) 

253.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  potato  as  a  truck  crop  (Farmers'  Bul.  407).     (Bb) 

254.  Rawson,  Herbert.    Success  in  market  gardening.     (P)    $1.10. 

255.  Rhode  Island.     Soil  treatment  in  greenhouse  culture  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sla.  Bt.l 

107).     (M) 

256.  Rhode  Island.    A  further  study  of  soil  treatment  in  greenhouse  culture  (R.  I. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bul.  128).    (M) 

257.  Taft,  L.  R.    Greenhouse  construction.     (O)    $1.50. 

258.  Taft,  L.  R.     Greenhouse  management.     (0)    $1.50. 

V.  For  laboratory  exercises  and  scientific  data  bearing  upon  the  productive  protfrts 

undertaken. 

Intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  entries  above  given  and  to  be  drawn  upon  «s  occasion  pftrmr «  or 
demands.    Arrangement  alphabetical. 

/.  AgrietUture  in  general. 

270.  Bailey,   L.   H.     Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:    Farms,    Vol.    I.     ^Nt 

$5  net. 

271.  Bailey,  L.H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:  Crops,  Vol.  II.    (N)    |5net 

272.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:  Animals,  Vol.  III.    tN< 

$5  net. 

273.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:  Fann  and  communiu 

Vol.  IV.    (N)    $5  net. 

274.  Bailey,  L.  H.     Farm  and  garden  rule  book.     (N)    $2. 
Principles  of  agriculture.     (N)    $1 .25  net . 
Principles  of  vegetable  gardening.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

Meat  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bul.  183).     (BM 

Agriculture:  Soils,  Vol.  I.     (RR)    $1.25. 

Agriculture:  Manures,  fertilizers,  and  farm  cr«»|ii»,  Vol.  H.    (UK- 


275. 

Bailey.  L.  H. 

276. 

Bailey,  L.  H. 

277. 

Bow,  Andrew. 

278. 

Brook?,  W.  P. 

279. 

Brooks,  W.  P. 

$1.25. 

280. 

Brooks,  W.  P 

Agriculture:  Animal  husbandry.     (RR)    $1.25. 
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281.  Davenport,  E.     Domesticated  animals  and  plants.     (CC)    |1  net. 

252.  Dorset,  M.    Some  common  disinfectants  (Farmers'  B\il.  345). .  (Bb) 

253.  Ewell,  E.  E.     Every  farm  an  experiment  station  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Yearbook, 

1897).     (B) 

254.  Garriot,  E.  B.     Notes  on  frost  (Farmers'  Bui.  104).     (Bb) 

285.  Goodrich,  C.  L.    The  first  book  of  farming.    (P)    $1  net. 

286.  Hunt,  T.  F.    The  cereals  of  America.    (O)    $1.75. 

287.  Hunt,  T.  F.    Forage  and  fiber  crops  in  America.    (0)    $1.75. 

288.  Lantz,  D.E.    How  to  destroy  rata  (Farmers' Bui.  369).     (Bb) 
2H9.  Massey,  W.  F.     Practical  farming.    (MMMM)    |1.50  net. 

290.  Voorhees,  E.  B.    First  principles  of  agriculture.    (TT)    60  cents  net. 

291.  Warburton,  C.  W.    Oats:  Distribution  and  usee  (Fanners'  Bui.  420).     (Bb) 

292.  Wilcox,  E.  V.    Farmers'  cyclopedia  of  agriculture.    (0)    $3.50. 

293.  Williams,  F.,  jr.    Clearing  new  land  (Farmers'  Bui.  150).      (Bb) 

294.  Hopkins,  C.  G.,  et  al.     For  better  crops.     (RRRR) 

t.  Alcohol,  indtutrial. 

ZOO.  Wente,  A.  O.,  et  al.     Potato  culls  as  a  source  of  industrial  alcohol  (Farmers' 
Bui.  410).     (Bb) 

301.  Wiley,  H.  W.     Industrial  alcohol:  Sources  and  manufacture  (Farmers'  Bui. 

268).     (Bb) 

302.  Wiley,  H.  W.    Industrial  alcohol:  Uses  and  statistics  (Farmers'  Bui.  269).     (Bb) 

303.  Wiley,  H.  W.,  et  al     Industrial  alcohol  (Farmers'  Bui.  429).     (Bb) 

5.  Animal  dUeaaet. 

310.  Connecticut.     Bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks,  second  report  (Storrs 

Bui.  68).     (H) 

311.  Dori«t,  M.    Hog  cholera  (Farmers'  Bui.  379).    (Bb) 

312.  Maine.    Poultry  diseases  (Maine,  Bui.  398).    (I) 

313.  Mayo,  N.  S.     Diseases  of  animals.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

314.  Mayo,  N.  S.    Diseases  of  pigs  (Virginia  Bui.  189).    (00) 

315.  Mohler,  J.  R.    Milk  fever:  Its  simple  and  successful  treatment  (Farmers'  Bui. 

206).     (Bb) 

316.  Mohler,  J.  R.    The  tuberculin  test  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  (Farmers*  Bui. 

351).    (Bb) 

317.  Phillips,  E.  F.    The  treatment  of  bee  diseases  (Farmers'  Bui.  422).    (Bb) 

318.  Reynolds,  M.  H.    Veterinary  studies  for  agricultural  students.    (N)    $1.75  net. 

319.  Rhode  Island.    A  biological  study  of  11  pathogenic  organisms  from  cholera-like 

diseases  in  poultry  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  146).    (M) 

320.  Rhode  Island.    Blackhead  in  turkeys:  A  study  in  avian  coccidiosis  (R.  I. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  141).    (M) 

321.  Rhode  Island.     Further  experiments  in  connection  with  the  blackhead  disease 

(R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  124).    (M) 

322.  Rhode  Island.    Goose  septicemia  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui,  86).    (M) 

323.  Salmon,  D.  E.    Diseases  of  poultry.    (UU)    60  cents  net. 

324.  Salmon,  D.  E.    Scab  in  sheep  (Farmers'  Bui.  159).    (Bb) 

325.  United  States.    Tuberculosis  (Farmers'  Bui.  473).     (Bb) 

4.  A  nimal/oodM  and  feeding. 

335.  Allen,  E.  W.    The  feeding  of  farm  animals  (Farmers'  Bui.  22).    (Bb) 

336.  Armsby,  H.  P.    The  c«»mputation  of  rations  for  farm  animals  by  the  use  of  energy 

value  (Farmers'  Bui.  346).    (Bb) 

337.  Bunw.  J.  < -.     F^eetling  experiments  with  pigs  (Texas  Bui.  131).     (VV) 

20489'*— 14 6 
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338. 
339. 


340, 
341. 
342. 


Connecticut. 
Connecticut. 
43).  (H) 
Connecticut. 
Esten,  W.  M., 
Henry,  W.  A. 


Pig-feeding  experiments  (Storrs  Bui.  39).    (H) 
The  facility  of  digestion  of  foods  a  factor  in  feedin 


The  cost  of  feeding  heifers  (Storrs  Bui.  63).    (H) 
et  al    Silage  fermentation  (Storrs  Bui.  70).    (H) 
Feeds  and  feeding.    (WW)    $2  net. 

343.  Holland,  E.  B.    Glossary  of  fodder  terms  (Hatch  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  3 

344.  Jeffrey,  J.  S.    Feeding  experiments  with  poultry  (N.  C.  College  J 

Bui.  211).     (XX) 

345.  Jordan,  W.  H.    The  feeding  of  animals.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

346.  Rhode  Island.    Feeding  experiments  with  chickens ,  cockerels 

(Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  126).    (M) 

347.  Rice,  J.  E.,  et  al.    Feeding  experiments  with  young  chickens 

282).     (K) 

348.  Shaw,  Thos.     Feeding  farm  animals.     (0)    $2. 

349.  Smith,  P.  H.,  e<  al.    Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuffs  (Mass.  i 

Bui.  139).    (D) 

J.  Animal  life,  propagation  and  tests. 

360.  Kellogg,  V.  L.    Animals.    (YY)    |1.80  net. 

361.  Jordan,  D.  S.,  ei  al.    Animal  studies.    (YY)    $1.25  net. 

362.  Oldys,  H.     Pheasant  raising  in  the  United  States  (Farmers*  Bu 

363.  Punnett,  R.  C.    Mendelism.     (N)    $1.25. 

364.  Shaw,  Thos.    Animal  breeding.     (0)    $1.50. 

365.  Stabler,  A.  L.    Feeding  experiments  with  pigs  (Md.  College  Pi 

Sta.  Bui.  150).     (ZZ) 

366.  Peabody  and  Hunt.     Elementary  biology:  Animal  and  human.     ( 


6.  Bacterioloffyf  agrieuUural. 

Agricultural  bacteriology.     (AAA)    $2  net. 
Bacteria  in  milk  and  its  products.     (AAA)    $1.50  i 
Practical  dairy  bacteriology.     (0)    $1.25. 
Bacterium  lactis  acidi  and  its  sources  (Storrs  Bui. 
Comparative  studies  with  covered  milk  pails  (S 

,  et  al.    Milk  pails,  covered,  tests  (N.  Y.  State  Bui 
Bacteria  in  relation  to  coimtry  life.     (N)    $1.50 
Bacteria  in  milk  (Farmers'  Bui.  348).     (Bb) 

7.  Birds  and  affrieuUwe. 

385.  Beal,  F.  E.  L.     Some  common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agricult 

Bui.  54).     (Bb) 

386.  Dearborn,  Ned.  How  to  destroy  English  sparrows  (Farmers'  Bu 
Useful  birds  and  their  protection  (Mass.  Bd.  of  Aj 
Our  grosbeaks  and  their,  value  to  agriculture  ( 


370.  Conn,  H.  W. 

371.  Conn,  H.  W. 

372.  Conn,  H.  W. 

373.  Connecticut. 

374.  Connecticut. 

(H) 

375.  Harding,  H.  A 

376.  Lipman,  J.  G. 

377.  Rogers,  L.  A. 


387.  Forbush,  E.  H. 

388.  McAtee,  W.  L. 

456).     (Bb) 


8.  Botany  and  plant  phpsioloffy. 


395.  Andrews,  E.  F.    Practical  course  in  botany.     (BBB)    $1  net. 

396.  Bergen,  J.  Y.,  et  al.    Practical  botany.     (CC)    $1.04  net. 

397.  Coulter,  J.  M.    Plant  structures.    (YY)    $1.20  net. 

398.  Duggar,  B.  M.    Plant  physiology.    (N)    $1.60  net. 

399.  Percival,  J.    Agricultural  botany.    (HH)    $2.50  net. 

400.  Stevens,  W.  C.    Introduction  to  botany.     (CCC)    $1.50  net. 

401.  Atkinson,  F.  A.     Botany.     (HH) 
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9,  ChemiMtry  and  agriefHtwt. 

rt,  E.  B.,  ei  al.    General  agricultiiral  chemistry.     (DDD)    $1.50. 

»rer,  F.  H.    Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry,  Vol.  I.    (EEE) 

$5  for  set  of  three  volumes. 

►rer,  F.  H.    Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry,  Vol.  II.  (EEE) 
%o  for  set  of  three  volumes, 
►rer,  F.  H.    Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry.  Vol.  III. 

(EEE)    |5  for  set  of  three  volumes, 
irington,  R.    The  chemistry  of  the  farm.     (FFF)    |1.13. 
lliams,  R.  P.     Elements  of  chemistry.     (CC)    88  cents  net. 

to.  Conttntction  and  repair*:  Plana,  maUridUf  tests,  etc.  1 1 

ieman,  G.     Quantity  and  character  of  creosote  in  well-preserved  timbers 

(Forest  Service  Circ.  98).     (Bg) 

BTood,  H.     Poultry  houses,  construction  (W.  Va.  Bui.  130).     (GGG) 
attie,  W.  R.    The  repair  of  farm  equipment  (Farmers'  Bui.  347).     (Bb) 
bleigh,  R.    Handy  farm  devices.     (0)    |1.50  net. 
seders*  Gazette.     Farm  buildings.     (GrG)    |2. 
rbett,  L.  C.     Ice  houses  (Farmers*  Bui.  475).     (Bb) 
shman,  A.  S.    The  corrosion  of  fence  wire  (Farmers*  Bui.  239).     (Bb) 
vidson  and  Chase.     Farm    buildings.     (NNNN)    |2. 
Jke,  G.  B.     Poultry  appliances  and  handicrafts.     (NNNN)     50  cents, 
jke,  G.  B.     Poultry  architecture.     (NNNN)    50  cents, 
sluck,  P.  N.     Harness  making.     (NNNN) 
bsluck.  P.  N.    Knotting  and  splicing.     (NNNN) 
aluck,  P.  N.    Saddlery.     (NNNN) 

11,  G.  G.     Farm  buildings,  practical  suggestions  for  (Farmers*  Bui.  126).     (Bb) 
»lmstrom,  J.  G.    Standard  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing,  and  wagon  making. 

(Q)     50  cents. 

ang(*  Judd  Co.     Bam  plans  and  outbuildings.     (O)    $1. 
ce,  J.  E.,  et  al.    Poultry  appliances,  labor-saving  (Cornell  Bui.  284).     (K) 
ibler,  A.  L.     Hog  houses,  description.     (ZZ) 
lited  States.    The  construction  of  concrete  fence  posts  (Farmers*  Bui.  403). 

(Bb) 
lited  States, 
ilker,  P.  H. 
irren,  J.  A. 


The  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  461).     (Bb) 
The  use  of  paint  on  the  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  474).     (Bb) 
Hog  houses  (Farmers*  Bui.  438).     (Bb) 


lllis,  C.  P.    The  preservative  treatment  of  farm  timbers  (Farmers'  Bui.  387). 

(Bb) 
[>rmeley,  P.  L.     Cement  mortar  and  concrete:  Preparation  and  use  for  farm 

purposes  (Farmers*  Bui.  235).     (Bb) 

//.  Dairp  products  and  manufaeturei. 


Cheese  making  on  the  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  166).     (Bb) 
The  camembert  type  of  soft  cheese  in  the  United  States  (Storrs 
(H) 
Directions  for  making  the  camembert  type  of  cheese  (Storrs  BuL 


11.25. 


vord,  H.  E 
nnecticut. 

Bui.  35). 
ime<*ticut. 

46).    (H) 
irrington  and  Well.    Testing  milk  and  its  products.    (HHH) 
[>rtensen,  M.    Creamery  bookkeeping  (Iowa  Bui.  121).    (Ill) 
ueman,  J.  M.    Butter  making  on  the  farm  (Storrs  Bui.  65).    (U) 
m  Slyke,  L.  L.    Modem  methods  of  testing  milk  and  milk  products.     (O) 

cents. 


i 


75 
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452.  Washburn,  R.  M.     Ice-cream  making,  principles  and  practice  (Ve 

155).     (JJJ) 

453.  Webster,  E.  H.     Butter  making  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  241).     (I 

454.  Wing,  H.  H.    Milk  and  its  products.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

455.  Snyder,  H.     Dairy  chemistry.     (N) 

456.  Barthel,  Chr.     Milk  and  dairy  products.     (N)  $2.25. 

457.  McKay  and  Larson.     Principles  and  practice  of  butter  making. 

IS.  Farm  managemfnt  and  rural  economics. 
Accounts,  statistics,  etc. 

460.  Andrews,  F.     Costa  of  hauling  crops  from  farms  to  shipping  points 

Stat.  Bui.  49).     (Be) 

461.  Arnold,  J.  H.    How  a  city  family  managed  a  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  43 

462.  Blodgett,  J.  H.     Relations  of  population  and  food  products  in  the  Un 

etc.  (Div.  of  Stat.  Bui.  24).     (Bd) 

463.  Blodgett,  J.  H.    Wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  (Bureau  o 

26).     (Be) 

464.  Burritt,  M.  C.     A  successful  New  York  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  454).     (I 

465.  Card,  F.  W.     Farm  management.     (P)    $2  net. 

466.  Carrier,  L.     A  profitable  tenant  dairy  farm  (Farmers*  Bui.  280).     (B 

467.  Carver,  T.  N.     Principles  of  rural  economics.     (CC)    $1.04  net. 

468.  Clark,  C.  C.     Wheat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  o 

57).     (Be) 

469.  Clark,  C.  C.     Oat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  oi 

58).     (Be) 

470.  Clark,  C.  C.     Rye  crops  of  the  United  States,  186^1906  (Bureau  ol 

60).     (Be) 

471.  Clark,  C.  C.     Buckwheat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bur 

Bui.  61).     (Be) 

472.  (^ark,  C.  C.     Potato  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  o 

62).     (Be) 

473.  Clark,  C.  C.     Hay  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  ol 

63).     (Be) 

474.  Clothier,  G.  L.     Forest  planting  and  farm  management  (Farmers' 

(Bh) 

475.  Covert,  J.  R.     Dates  of  sowing  and  harvesting  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Ci 

(Be) 

476.  Dodge,  L.  G.     Cropping  systems  for  New  England  dairy  farms  (Fa 

337).     (Bb) 

477.  Dodge,  L.  G.     Farm  management  in  northern  potato-growing  section 

Bui.  365).     (Bb) 

478.  Hill,  G.  G.    Marketing  farm  produce  (Farmers*  Bui.  62).     (Bb) 

479.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Trade  of  Denmark  (Sec.  of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  9).     ( 

480.  Hit<»hcock,  F.  H.     Our  trade  with  Spain,  1888-1897  (Sec.  of  For. 

12).     (Be) 
4S1.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Our  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong,  188?] 
of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  18).    (Be) 

482.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Our  trade  with  Scandinavia,  18f)O-1900  (See.  of 

Bui.  22).     (Be) 

483.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Sources  of  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  Sta 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  24).    (Be) 

484.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Agricultural  exports  of  the  Unite<l  States,  189tV-l 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  25).     (Be) 
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485.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Agricultural  imports  of  the  I^nitod  Kingdom,  189r>-]900  (Sec. 

of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  26).     (Be) 
486.'  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Sources  of  the  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States, 

1897-1901  (Sec.  of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  28).     (Be) 

487.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States,  1851-1902  (Div.  of 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  34).    (Bd) 

488.  Holmes,  G.  K.    Local  conditions  as  affecting  farm  values,  1900-1905  (Bur.  of 

Stot.  Bui.  44).     (Be) 

489.  Hunt,  T.  F.    How  to  choose  a  farm.     (N)    |1.58. 

490.  McClure,  H.  B.    Conditions  affecting  the  value  of  market  hay  (Farmers'  Bui. 

362).     (Bb) 

491.  Peters,  E.  T.    Cooperative  credit  associations  in  certain  Eiu-opean  countries 

(Div.  of  Stat.  Report  3).    (Bd) 

492.  Roberts,  I.  P.    The  farmer's  business  handbook.     (N)    |1.25. 

493.  Roberts,  I.  P.    The  farmstead.     (N)    $1.50. 

494.  Smith,  C.  B.    Clover  farming  on  the  sandy  jack-pine  lands  of  the  North  (Farm- 

ers' Bui.  323).     (Bb) 

495.  Smith,  C.  B.,  et  al,    Replanning  a  farm  for  profit  (Farmers*  Bui.  370).     (Bh) 
4%.  Spillman,  W.  J.     An  example  of  modern  farming  (Farmers'  Bui.  242).     (Bb) 

497.  Spillman,  W.  J.    A  successful  hog  and  seed-corn  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  272).    (Bh) 

498.  Spillman,  W.  J.    A  successful  poultry  and  dairy  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  355).    (B))) 

499.  Taylor,  H.  C.    Agricultiu^l  economics.     (N)    $1.25. 

500.  Terry,  T.  B.    Our  farming,  or,  How  we  have  made  a  run-down  farm  bring  Imth 

profit  and  pleasure.    (KKK)    75  cents. 

501.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  1).    (Be) 

502.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  1,  Supp.).    (Be) 

503.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  German  Empire 

(Sec.  For.  Mkte.  Bui.  2).     (Be) 

504.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  France  {^ov.  For. 

Mkts.  Bui.  3).    (Be) 

505.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Netherlands  (Soc. 

of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  5).     (Be) 
5CMJ.  I'nited  States.     The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Belgium  (Sec.  For. 
Mkts.  Bui.  6).    (Be) 

507.  United  States.     The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Norway  (Sec.  of 

For.  Mkt«.  Bui.  7>.    (Be) 

508.  United  States.     The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Sweden  (Sec.  For. 

Mkts.  Bui.  8).    (Be) 

509.  Unit«>d  States.    The  Manchester  district  of  England  as  a  market  for  Amerif'an 

products  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Circ.  8).     (Be) 

510.  United  States.     Hamburg  as  a  market  for  American  products  (Sec.  For.  Mkts. 

Circ.  14).    (Be) 

511.  United  States.    Our  trade  with  Cuba  from  1887-1897  (Sec.  For.  iMkts.  (Mrc.  16). 

(Be) 

512.  United  Stat^.    Production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 

ucts of  the  world  (Div.  of  Stat.  Rep.  5).     (Bd) 

513.  United  States.    Meat  animals  and  packing-house  products  imported  into  11 

principal  countries,  1895-1904  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  40).    (Be) 

514.  United  States.    Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  as  markets  for  packing-house 

products  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  41).    (Be) 
615.  United  States.    Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1905-1907,  by  countries 
from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  70).    (Be) 
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516.  United  States.     ExpK)rts  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1905-1907,  by 

which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  71).     (Be) 

517.  United  States.     Imports  of  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  185^ 

of  Stat.  Bull.  74).     (Be) 

518.  United  States.     Exports  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States 

(Btu-.  of  Stat.  Bui.  75).     (Be) 

519.  United  States.     Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1907-1909,  I 

from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Btil.  82).     (Be) 

520.  Ignited  States.     Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1908-1910,   I 

from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  90),     (Be) 

521.  Ignited  States.     Exports  of  farm  and  forest  product^,  1908-1910,  I 

to  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  91).     (Be) 

522.  Ward,  E.  G.,  jr.     Milk  transportation:  Freight  rates  to  largest  15  citi< 

States  (Div.  of  Stat.  BuL  25).     (Bd) 

523.  Ward,  E.  G.,  jr.     Methods  and  routes  for  exporting  farm  products  (] 

Bui.  29).     (Be) 

524.  Warren,  G.  F.     Laboratory  exercises  in  farm  management.     (N)    8 

525.  Warren,  J.  A.     Small  farms  in  the  corn  belt  (Farmers'  Bui.  325).     (. 

526.  Wing,  J.  E.     Alfalfa  farming  in  America.     (GG)     $2. 

527.  Woll,  F.  W^     Handbook  for  farmers  and  dair\Tnen.     (J.T)    $1.50. 


(L 


528.  Green,  J.  B.     Law  for  the  American  farmer.     (X)     $1.50. 

IS,  Fruits. 

540.  Bailey,  L.  H.     The  evolution  of  our  native  fruits?.     (\)    $2. 

541.  Kennedy,  P.  B.     Apples,  culture  in  Nevada  (Nevada  Bui.  72). 

542.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Systematic  pomology.     (0)     $1. 

14.  Injects, 

550.  Chittenden,  F.  H.     Insects  injurious  to  vegetables.     (O)    $1.50. 

551.  Conistock,  J.  H.,  el  oL     Manual  for  the  study  of  insects.     (MMM)     i 
562.  Connecticut.     The  apple-leaf  miner  (Storrs  BuL  45).     (H) 

553.  Fernald,  H.  T.     The  imported  elm-leaf  beetle  (Hatch  Bid.  76).     (E 

554.  Franklin,  H.  J.     Cranberry  insects  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  115). 

555.  Mass.  State  Forester.     Colored  plates  of  the  gypsy  and  brown -tail 

Calosoma  beetle  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  14).     (F) 

556.  Mass.  State  Forester.     The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  (Mas.*i.  Stj 

Bui.  11).    (F) 

557.  Quaintanee,  A.  L.,  et  al.     Insect  and  fungous  enenfies  of  the  grape 

Rocky  Mountains  (Farmers'  Bui.  284).     (Bb) 

558.  Sanderson,  E.  D.     Insect  pests  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard.     (JJ) 

559.  Saunders,  Wm.     Insects  injurious  to  fruits.     (S)    $2  net. 

560.  Smith,  John.     Our  insect  friends  and  enemies.     (S)    $1.50  net. 

561.  Smith,  J.  B.     Insects  injurious  in  cranberry  culture  (Farmers'  BuL 

562.  Weed,  C.  M.     Life  histories  of  American  insects.     (N)    $1.50. 

/i.  Lime  and  liming. 

570.  Brooks,  W.  P,     Lime,  use  of,  in  Massachusetts  agriculture  (Mass.  Ag 

Circ.  20).     (D) 

571.  Brooks,  W.  P.     Lime,  the  rational  use  of  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  BuL  : 

572.  Haskins,  H.  D.,  ei  ah     Lime,  the  distribution,  composition,  and  cc 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  BuL  137).     (D) 

573.  Rhode  Island.     Influence  of  lime  upon  plant  growth  (R.  I.  Exp.  St 

(M) 

574.  Wheeler.  H.  .L     The  liming  of  soils  (Farmers*  Bui.  77).     (Bb)         •- 
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19,  Pkffie*  of  agHeuUwe, 
Drtinag*,  irrigation,  machines,  motors,  etc. 

580.  Davidson,  J.  B.,  et  al.    Farm  machinery  and  farm  motors.     (O)    $2  net. 

581.  Elliott,  C.  G.    Practicfi^  farm  drainage.    (JJ)    $1.50. 

582.  Elliott,  C.  G.    Drainage  of  farm  lands  (Farmers'  Bui.  187).    (Bb) 

583.  Johnston,  C.  T.,  et  al.    How  to  build  small  irrigation  ditches  (Farmers'  Bui.  158). 

(Bb) 

584.  King,  D.  Ward.    The  use  of  the  slit-log  drag  on  earth  roads  (Farmers'  Bui.  321) 

(Bb) 

585.  King,  F.  H.    Irrigation  and  drainage.     (N)    $1.50. 

586.  King,  F.  H.    Physics  of  agriculture.     (NNN)    $1.75. 

587.  Lucke,  C.  E.,  etal.    The  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  in  farm  engines  (Farmers* 

Bui.  277).     (Bb) 

588.  Powell,  F.  E.    Wind-mills  and  wind  motors.    (NNNN)    50  cents. 

589.  Wickson,  E.  J.    Irrigation  in  field  and  garden  (Farmers'  Bui.  138).     (Bb). 

17.  Plant  dUeoMet. 
(See  also  Spraying.) 

600.  Galloway,  B.  T.    Some  destructive  potato  diseases  (Farmers'  Bui.  15).     (Bb) 

601.  Mass.  State  Forester.    The  chestnut  bark  disease.    (F) 

602.  Maseee,  Geo.    A  textbook  of  fungi.    (N)    |2. 

603.  Shear,  C.  L.    Fungous  diseases  of  the  cranberry  (Farmers'  Bui.  221).     (Bb) 

604.  Smith,  Eliza  H.    Blossom  end  rot  of  tomatoes  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 

3).    (D) 

605.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  «f  al.    Diseases  of  economic  plants.    (N) 

606.  Stone,  G.  E.    Tomato  diseases  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  138).    (D) 

18.  Plant  food*  and  feeding. 
(See  also  Soils,  etc.) 

615.  Aikman,  (\  M.    Manures  and  manuring.     (000)    $2.50. 

616.  Beal,  W.  H.    Barnyard  manure  (Farmers'  Bui.  192).     (Bb) 

617.  Brooks,  \\\  P.    Fertilizers  for  potatoes  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  26).     (D) 

618.  Brooks,  W.  P.     Poultry  manures,  their  treatment  and  use  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

Circ.  22).     (D) 

619.  Cameron,  F.  K.    The  soil  solution.     (PPP)    $1.25  net. 

620.  Close,  (\  P.,  et  al.    Asparagus,  fertilizer  test»  (Md.  Bui.  151).     (ZZ) 

621.  Haskins,  et  al.     Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 

140).     (D) 

622.  Johnson,  S.  W.     How  crops  feed.     (0)    $1.50. 

623.  Myers,  W.  S.    Food  for  plants.    (QQQ) 

624.  Rhode  Island.    Continuous  com  culture  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  113).     (M) 

625.  Rhode  Island.    Further  experiments  in  top-dressing  grassland  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta. 

Bui.  90).    (M) 

626.  Rhode  Island.    Cooperative  experiments  in  top-dressing  grassland  (R.  I.  Agr. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  95).    (M) 

627.  Rhode  Island.    A  test  of  nine  phosphates  with  different  plants  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp. 

6ta.  Bui.  114).    (M) 

628.  Rhode  Island.    The  gain  in  nitrogen  during  a  five-year  pot  experiment  with  dif- 

ferent legumes  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  147).     (M) 

629.  Rhode  Island.    Plant  peculiarities  as  shown  by  the  influence  of  sodium  salts 

(R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  104}.     (M) 

630.  Rhode  Island.    Concerning  the  agricultural  value  of  sodium  salts  (R.  I.  Agr. 

Exp.  SU.  Bui.  106).     (M) 
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631.  Stewart,  J.  H.,  et  ah    Meld  experiments  with  fertijizere  (W,  Va.  Bui.  131V 

(GGG) 

632.  Voorhees,  E.  B.    Commercial  fertilizers:  Composition  and  use  (Fanner's  \M. 

44).     (Bb) 

633.  Voorhees,  E.  B.     Fertilizers.     (N)    $1.25. 

634.  Halligan,  J.  E.    Soil  fertility  and  fertilizers.     (PPP) 

19.  Plant  life,  propagation ^  and  tettt. 

645.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Plant  breeding.    (N)    $1.25. 

646.  Ballou,  P.  H.,  et  ah    Potatoes,  culture  in  Ohio  (Ohio  Bui.  218).     (RRR) 

647.  Beal,  W.  J.     Seed  dispersal.     (CC)    35  cents. 

648.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  propagation  of  plants  (Fanners'  Bui.  157).    (Bb) 

649.  Coulter,  J.  M.     Plant  studies.    (YY)    $1.25. 

650.  Craig,  A.  G.     Potatoes,  test  of  varieties  (Washington  Bui.  94).     (SSS) 

651.  Gray,  Asa.    How  plants  grow.     (BBB)    64  cents  net. 

652.  Grubb,  E.  H.    Potato  culture  on  irrigated  farms  of  the  West  (Farmers'  Bui.  386). 

(Bb) 

653.  Hinson,  W.  M.,  et  ah    Tobacco  seed  beds,  management  (Conn.  Bui.  KW).    (0) 

654.  Johnson,  S.  W.    How  crops  grow.     (0)    $1.50. 

655.  Jones,  L.  R.    Vermont  grasses  and  clovers  (Vt.  Bui.  94).     (JJJ) 

656.  Jordan,  W.  H.,  et  ah    Potatoes,  fertilizer  tests  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  327).     (U 

657.  Kennedy,  P.  B.    Alfalfa,  test  of  varieties  (Nevada  Bui.  72).     (LLL) 

658.  MacDougall,  D.  T.    The  nature  and  work  of  plants.    (N)    80  centa. 

659.  Maine.     Experiments  in  breeding  sweet  com  (Maine  Bui.  183).    (1) 

660.  Maine.     Proper  growing  and  handling  of  potato  "seed"  stoi-k  (Maine  Bui.  4:15 1. 

(I) 

661.  Masters,  M.  T.    Plant  life  on  the  farm.    (0)    |1. 

662.  Osterhout,  W.  J.  V.     Experiments  with  plants.     (N)    $1.25. 

(i63.  Rhode  Island.     Further  results  in  a  rotation  of  potatoes,  rye,  and  clover  (K.  I. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  135).     (M) 

664.  Rhode  Island.     Grass  experiment*  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  82).     (M) 

665.  Rhode  Island.     Potatoes  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  111).     (M) 

666.  Rhode  Island.    The  soy  bean  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  92).     (M) 

667.  Spillman,  W.  J.     Farm  grasses  of  the  United  States.     (O)    $1. 

668.  Sutton  &  Sons.    Culture  of  vegetables  and  flowers  from  seeds  and  roots.    (TTTi 

$1.25  net. 

669.  Waugh,  F.  A.    The  graft  union  (Hatch.  Bui.  (Tech.)  No.  2).     (D) 

670.  Willis,  C.     Alfalfa,  test  of  varieties  (S.  Dak.  Report  for  1910).     (UUU) 

671.  Peabody  and  Hunt.     Elementary  biology — Plants.     (N) 

672.  Sargent,  F.  L.    Plants  and  their  uses.     (HH) 

BO,  8oU9,  peolonf  phpticalgtographf,  9oil/ertait9. 

680.  Brooks,  W.  P.   The  chemical  analysis  of  soils  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Oifc.  29).  (D) 

681.  Burkett,  C.  W.     Soils.    (O)    $1.25. 

682.  Davis,  W.  M.     Elementary  physical  geography.     (CC)    $1  net. 

683.  Fletcher.     Soils.     (P)    $2  net. 

684.  Free,  E.  E.,  at  ah    The  control  of  blowing  soils  (Farmers'  Bui.  421).     (Bb) 

685.  Gilbert,  G.  K.    An  introduction  to  physical  geography.    (YY)    $1.25  net. 

686.  Hills,  J.  L.,  et  aL    Soil  classifications  and  adaptations  (Vt.  Bui.  154).    (JJJ) 

687.  King,  F.  H.     The  soil.    (N)    $1.50. 

6H8.  McCall,  A.  G.  The  physical  properties  of  soils.     (O)    50  rent**  net. 

r89.  Merrill,  (5.  P.  Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  soils.     (N)    f4. 

690.  Rhode  Island.  Field  experiments  on  individual  farms  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Hui- 
148).     (M) 
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691.  P-obert8,  I.  P.    The  fertility  of  the  land.    (N)    |1.50. 

692.  Snyder,  H.    SoilB  and  fertilizers.    (N)    $1.25. 

693.  Spillman,  W.  J.    Renovation  of  worn-out  soils  (Farmers*  Bui.  245).    (Bb) 

694.  Spillman,  W.  J.    Soil  conservation  (Farmers'  Bui.  406).     (Bb) 

695.  Taft,  Wm.    Conservation  of  the  soil  (Circ.  38).    (B) 

696.  Tarr,  R.  S.    Elementary  geology.    (N)    $1.40. 

697.  Vivian,  A.    First  principles  of  soil  fertility.    (O)    $1  net. 

698.  Whitney,  M.    Soil  fertility  (Farmerc'  Bui.  257).    (Bb) 

699.  Lyon,  T.L.,rtaZ.    Soijs.    (N) 

il.  Spraying  and  fumigation. 

710.  Clinton,  G.  P.,  et  al.    Spraying  experiments  (Conn.  State  Report,  1909-10).    (G) 

711.  Connecticut.    Proprietary  and  home-made  miscible  oils  for  the  control  of  the 

San  Joes^  scale  (Storrs  Bui.  54).    (H) 

712.  Connecticut.    Petroleum  emulsion  for  the  San  Jos^  scale  (Storrs  Bui.  49).    (H) 

713.  Galloway,  B.  T.    Potato  diseases  and  their  treatment  (Fanners*  Bui.  91).    (Bb) 

714.  Goodwin,  W.  H.    Sprayirg  machinery  (Ohio  Bui.  216).    (RRR) 

715.  Hinds,  W.  E.    Carbon  bisulphid  as  an  insecticide  (Farmers'  Bui.  145).    (Bb) 

716.  Howard,  L.  O.    The  brown-tail  moth  and  how  to  control  it  (Fanners*  Bui.  264). 

(Bb) 

717.  Howard,  L.  O.    The  gypsy  moth  and  how  to  control  it  (Farmers'  Bui.  275).   (Bb) 

718.  Johnson,  Willis  G.    Fumigation  methods.    (O)    $1. 

719.  Lodeman,  E.  G.    The  spraying  of  plants.    (N)    $1.25. 

720.  Lutman,  B.  F.    Spraying  experiments  on  potatoes  (Vt.  Bui.  153).     (JJJ) 

721.  Marlatt,  C.  L.,  et  al.    The  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  apple  scab  (Farmers' 

Bui.  247).    (Bb) 

722.  Marlatt,  C.  L.    Important  insecticides:  Directions  for  their  preparation  and  use 

(Farmers*  Bui.  127).    (Bb) 

723.  Orton,  W.  A.    Spraying  for  cucumber  and  melon  diseases  (Farmers*  Bui.  231). 

(Bb) 

724.  Rhode  Island.    When  to  spray.    Formulas  and  notes  on  spraying  (R.  I.  Agr. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bul.  100).    (M) 

725.  Scott,  W.  M.,  et  al.    Spraying  peaches  for  the  fontrol  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and 

curculio  (Farmers'  Bul.  440).    (Bb) 

726.  Slingerland,  M.  V.,  et  al.    Insects, injurious,  treatment  (Cornell  Bul.  283).    (K) 

727.  Stone,  G.  E.,  et  al.    Fungicides,  insecticides,  and  spraying  directions  (Mass. 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bul,  123).    (D) 

728.  Swingle,  W.  T.    The  prevention  of  stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  loose  smut  ot 

oatii  (Farmers'  Bul.  250).    (Bb) 

729.  Van  Slyke,  L.L.^ei  al.    Lime-sulphur  wash,  preparation  (N .  Y.  State  Bul.  329). 

(L) 

730.  Waite,  M.  B.    Fungicides  and  their  use  in  preventing  diseases  ot  tnut  (Farmers' 

Bul.  243).    (Bb) 

731.  Walla^'e,  E.    Lime-sulphur  preparations,  injurious  effects  (Cornell  Bui.  288).    (K) 

732.  Weed,  C.  M,     Insect**  and  insecticides.    (O)    $1.50. 

733.  WTietzel,  H.  H.     Diseases  of  plants,  treatment  (Cornell  Bul.  283).    (K) 

!t.   Textbooks  and  manuaU/or  »chooU. 
(Agricultural.) 

745.  Barto,  D.  A.    Manual  of  agriculture,  soils  and  crops.    (CCC)    50  cents  net. 

746.  BrickcT,  G.  A.,  ««  a/.    Agricultural  words.    (VVV)    Scents. 

747.  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill.    Agriculture  for  beginners.    (CC)    60  cents  net. 

748.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  school  garden  (Fanners'  Bul.  218).    (Bb) 
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749.  Ck>ulter,  J.M,,et  al.    Practical  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.    (YY) 

$1.35. 

750.  Crosby,  D.  J.  School  exercises  in  plant  production  (Fannen*  Bui.  408).    (Bb) 

751.  Crosby,  D.  J.,  et  al.    School  lessons  on  com  (Farmers'  Bui.  409).    -(Bb) 

752.  Davis,  C.  W.  Rural  school  agriculture.    (O)    $1. 

753.  Davis,  K.  C.  Productive  farming.    (S)    $1. 

754.  Duggar,  J.  F.  Agriculture  for  southern  schools.    (N)    75  centa. 

755.  Farrar,  H.  A.  A  year  of  agriculture  in  a  rural  Vermont  high  school  (Middlebur 

Coll.  Bui.  5).    (WWW) 

756.  Field,  Jessie.    Farm  arithmetic.    (XXX)    15  cents. 

757.  Fisher  and  Cotton.    Agriculture  for  common  schools.    (EEE)    $1. 

758.  Fream,  W.    Elementary  agriculture.    (U)    $1.25  net. 

759.  Goff,  E.  S.,  tf<  al.    First  principles  of  agriculture.    (BBB)    64  cents  net. 

760.  Halligan,  J.  E.    Fundamentals  of  agriculture.    (CCC)    $1.25  net. 

761.  Hatch  and  Haselwood.    Elementary  agriculture.    (YYY)    50  cents. 

762.  Hays,  W.  M.    Farm  development.     (O)    $1.50  net. 

763.  Hillma,  F.  H.    Testing  farm  seeds  in  the  home  and  in  the  rural  school  ( Fa^De^' 

Bui.  428).  (Bb) 

764.  Hodge,  C.  F.  Nature  study  and  life.    (CC)    $1.20  net. 

765.  Howe,  F.  W.  How  to  test  seed  com  in  school  (Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  96).    (Ba 

766.  Hurd,  W.  D.  Course  in  agriculture  for  high  schools  and  academics  i  i  Male 

(AAAA) 

767.  Jackson  and  Daugherty.    Agriculture  through  the  laboratory  and  hcIukjI  panic. 

(O)    $1.50  net. 

768.  James,  C.  J.    Practical  agriculture.    (YY)    80  cents  net. 

769.  Mass.  State  Forester.    The  eveigreens:  Methods  of  study  in  public  schooN  (Mav 

State  Forester  Bui.  4).    (F) 

770.  McLennan,  J.    Manual  of  practical  farming.    (N)    $1.50. 

771.  Moore,  W.  M.,  et  al.    Forest  nurseries  for  schools  (Farmers*  Bui.  423;.    (Bb) 

772.  Nolan,  A.  W.    One  hundred  lessons  in  agriculture.    (YYY)    65  centH, 

773.  Shaw,  E.  E.    Gardening.    (P)» 

774.  Shoecmith,  V.  M.    The  study  of  com.    (O)    50  cents  net. 

775.  Soule  and  Turpin.    Agriculture:  Its  fundamental  principles.    (ZZZ  i    70  rr  i& 

776.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  et  al.    A  practical  arithmetic.    (EEE)    65  cents. 

777.  Upham,  A.  A.    An  introduction  to  agriculture.    (YY)    75  cents  net, 

778.  Warren,  G.  F.    A  secondary  course  in  agronomy  (Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  77>.    '  R» 

779.  Weed,  C.  M.    Farm  friends  and  farm  foes.    (CCC)    90  centa  net. 

780.  Weed,  C.  M.,  et  al.    The  school  garden  book.    (EEE)    $1.26. 

781.  Wilkinson,  J.  W.    Practical  agriculture.    (BBB)    80  cents  not. 

782.  Wilson,  A.  D.,  et  al.    Agriculture  for  young  folks.    (Q)    $1. 

783.  Winkenwerder,  H.  A.    Forestry  in  the  public  schools  (U.  S.  Forest  Service  i  it* 

130).    (Bg) 

784.  Comstock,  A.  B.    Handbook  of  nature  study.    (MMM)    $3.65  net. 
786.  Burkett,  C.  W.,  et  al.    Farm  arithmetic.    (0) 

786.  Budd,  J.  L.,  et  al.    American  horticultural  manual.    (JJ) 

787.  Call,  L.  E.,  et  al,    A  laboratory  manual  of  agriculture.     (N) 

788.  Stebbins,  C.  A.    The  principles  of  agriculture  through  the  school  and  h  ••• 

garden.     (N) 

789.  Calfee,  J.  E.     Rural  arithmetic.     (CC) 
789.1  Horn.     A  dairy  laboratory  guide. 

1  A  volume  in  the  <'  Libnuy  of  Work  and  Play/'  for  sale  only  as  a  completD  .s<*t  of  10  votitmes  al  U7Jb 
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$S,  Trees  and  tknibt. 
Not  for  fruit. 

790.  Batea,  C.  C.    Windbreaks  (U.  S.  Forest  Service  Bui.  86).    (Bg) 

791.  Blakeslee,  A.  F.,  et  al.    Trees  in  winter.    (N) 

792.  Blakeslee,  A.  F.,  et  al.    New  England  trees  in  winter  (Storrs  Bui.  69).    (H) 

793.  Gifford,  John.    Practical  forestry.    (YY)    |1.20. 

794.  Jones,  L.  R.,  et  al.    Vermont  shrubs  and  woody  vines  (Vt.  Bui.  145).     (JJJ) 

795.  Maine.    Wood-lot  suggestions  (Maine  Bui.  402).    (I) 

796.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Forest  trees  of  Massachusetts,  how  you  may  know  them 

(Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  1).    (F) 

797.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Massachusetts  wood-using  industries  (Mass.  State  Forester 

Bui.  3).    (F) 

798.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Reforestation  in  Massachusetts  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui. 

5).    (F) 

799.  Mass.  State  Forester.    How  and  when  to  collect  white-pine  seed  (Mass.  State 

Forester  Bui.  6).    (F) 

800.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Forest  mensuration  of  the  white  pine,  how  to  estimate 

standing  timber  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  7).    (F) 

801.  Maas.  State  Forester.    Forest  fire-fighting  equipment  in  our  towns  (Mass.  State 

Forester  Bui.  10).    (F) 

802.  Mass.  State  Forester.    How  to  make  improvement  thinnings  (Mass.  State  Forester 

Bui.  8).  (F) 

803.  Pinchot,  G.  Forest  planting  (U.  S.  Foreet  Service  Circ.  61).    (Bg) 

804.  Pinchot,  G.  A  primer  of  forestry  (Farmers'  Bui.  173).    (Bb) 

805.  Pinchot,  G.  A  primer  of  forestry:  Pare  II,  practical  forestry  (Farmers'  Bui. 

358).    (Bb) 

806.  Spring,  S.  N.    White  pine;  Natural  replacement  on  old  fields  in  New  England 

(U.  8.  Bureau  of  Forestry  Bui.  63).     (Bh) 

U.  Weeds  and  their  endieatkm. 

816.  Catee,  J.  8.    The  eradication  of  quackgrass  (Farmers'  Bui.  464).    (Bb) 

816.  Cates,  J.  S.,  et  al.    A  method  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass  (Farmers'  Bui.  279). 

(Bb) 

817.  Chestnut,  V.  K.    Thirty  poisonous  plants  of  the  United  States  (Farmers*  Bui. 

86).    (Bb) 

818.  (^x,  H.  R.    The  eradication  of  bindweed,  or  wild  morning-glory  (Farmers' 

Bui.  368).    (Bb) 

819.  Dewey,  L.  H.    Weeds  and  how  to  kill  them  (Farmers'  Bui.  28).    (Bb) 

820.  Hillman,  F.  H.    Fodder  in  relation  to  farm  seeds  (Farmers'  Bui.  306).     (Bb) 

821.  Pammel,  L.  H.    Weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden.    (0)    |1.50  net. 

822.  Rhode  Island.    Weeds,  their  eradication  and  control  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  133). 

(M) 

U.  Zooloffif,  gsneral  and  economic. 

(S«e  also  abov«  references  3<I0, 361.) 

830.  Linville,  H.  R.,  et  al.    A  textbook  in  general  zoolc^y.    (CC)    $1.20  net. 

831.  Osborne,  H.    Economic  zoology.    (N)    $2. 

VT.  For  betterment  of  country  life  and  education. 

8:^5.  Abbey,  M.  J.     Normal-school  instruction  in  agriculture  (U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta. 
Cirr.  90).     (Ba) 

836.  Anderson,  W.  L.    The  country  town.     (BBBB)    $1. 

837.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  country-life  movement  in  the  United  States,     (X)    |1.25 

net. 
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838.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  State  and  the  farmer.    (N)    $1.25  net. 

839.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  training  of  farmers.    (CCCC)    $1  net. 

840.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.    Boy  Scouts  of  America,    (P)    30  cente. 

841.  Brewer,  I.  W.     Rural  hygiene.     (S)    $1.25. 

842.  Bricker,  G.  A.    The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school.    (N)    $1. 

843.  Buell,  Jennie.    One  woman's  work  for  farm  women.    (DDDD)    60  cents  net 

844.  Butterfield,  K.  L.    Chapters  in  rural  progress.    (EEEE)    |1  net. 

^45.  Butterfield,  K.  L.    The  country  church  and  the  rural  problem.    (EEEE)   |1.0«. 

846.  Davenport,  E.  M.    Education  for  efficiency.    (CCC)    |l  net. 

847.  Davis,  Benj.  M.    Agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools.     (EEEE)   $1 

net. 

848.  Dodd,  Helen.    The  healthful  fannhouse.    (DDDD)    60  cents  net. 

849.  Fowler,  F.  H.    Early  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts.    (0) 

850.  FuUerton,  E.  L.    The  lur«  of  the  land.    (FFFF) 

851 .  Gerhard,  W.  P.    Sanitation,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  of  country  hou«^. 

(GGGG)    12  net. 

852.  Greene,  M.  L.    Among  school  gardens.    (HHHH)    $1.25. 

853.  Hall,  Bolton.    Three  acres  and  liberty.    (N)    $1.75. 

854.  Harris,  H.  T.    Health  on  the  farm.    (IIII)    75  cents. 

855.  Howard,  L.  O.    House  flies  (Farmers'  Bui.  459).    (Bb) 

856.  Howard,  L.  O.    How  insects  affect  health  in  rural  districts  (Farmers*  Bui.  l.V» . 

(Bb) 

857.  Howard,  L.  O.    Remedies  and  preventives  against  mosquitoes  (Fanners*  K'.l 

444).    (Bb) 

858.  Howard,  L.  0.    Some  facts  about  malaria  (Farmers'  Bui.  450).    (Bb) 

859.  Howe,  F.  W.     Boys*  and  girls*  agricultural  clubs  (Farmers'  Bui.  385).     (Uh 

860.  Jewell,  J.  R.    Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  schcwl  g»^ 

dens  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Ed.  Bui.  2).    (A) 

861.  Kern,  O.J.    Among  country  schools.    (CC)    $1  net. 

862.  King,  F.  H.    Farmers  of  40  centuries.    (NNN)    $2.50. 

863.  King,  F.  H.    Ventilation  for  dwellings,   rural  schools,   and  stabler.    (XN^^ 

75  cents. 

864 .  Knapp,  S.  A.    Demonstration  work  on  southern  farms  (Farraers'  Bui.  422^.    ( l*»l' ' 

865.  Knorr,  G.  W.    Consolidated  rural  schools  and  organization  of  a  county  sv-xttic 

(U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  232).     (Ba) 

866.  McKeever,  W.  A.    Farm  boys  and  girls.    (N)    $1.50. 

867.  ]^Iiller,  M.  R.    Outdoor  work.    (P)> 

868.  Page,  L.  W.,  et  al.    How  to  prevent  typhoid  fever  (Farmers'  Bui.  478).    (Bb) 

869.  Plunkett,  Sir  H.    The  rural-life  problem  of  the  United  SUtes.    (N )    $1 .25, 

870.  Robertson,  J.  W.    Macdonald  movement  for  rural  educaticm  and  i>ther  addre*^ 

(JJJJ) 

871.  Robison,  C.  H.    Agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  Vnitr^I 

States.    (KKKK) 

872.  Sledd,  Andrew.    Rural  r.  urban  conditions  in  the  determination  of  educati*«jl 

policy  (U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.).     (Ba) 

873.  Snedden,  David.    The  problem  of  vocational  education.    (LLLL)    35c«nteT.: 

874.  Stiles,  C.  W.,  et  al.    The  sanitary  pnvy  (Farmers*  Bui.  463).    (Bb) 

875.  True,  A.  C,  et  al.    The  American  system  ot  agricultural  education  (U.  8.  <>i,  •* 

Exp.  StA.  Circ.  106).     (Ba) 

876.  Williams,  Dora.    Gardens  and  their  meaning.     (CC)    80  cents  net. 

877.  Wilson,  E.  T.     Modem  con  von  ien  res  f(»r  the  farm  homes  (Farmers'  Bui    ?r<» 

(Bb) 


>  A  volume  in  the  '*  Library  of  Work  and  Play, "  for  sale  only  as  a  complete  set  of  10  \  oluaa  at  ti*  -* 
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lunt,  Tho8.  F.     The  young  farmer.     (O) 

Jaint  Maur.  Kate,     A  eel f-sup porting  home,     (N) 

>avage,  W.  G.     Milk  and  the  public  health.     (N)     f3. 

5.  PUBLISHERS  AND  THEIR  ADDRESSES. 

.    United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
t    United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  B.C. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Yearbooks,  also  for  matter  issued  by  the  following 
branches  of  service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Ba    Office  of  Experunent  Stations  of  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Bb    Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Be    Bureau  o(  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bd    Division  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  ^    ^       . .  ^ 

Be    Section  of  Foreign  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bf   Division  of  Foreign  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  ;      ^^'- 

Bg    Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bh    Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bl 

Bj 

Bk  .-• 

Bl 
:    Massachusetts  Stat«  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.  .      ,  -    , 

Apply  to  the  Secretary. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Amherst,  Mass. 
Massachusetts  A  (^cultural  College,  Extension  Service. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service. 
Massachusetts  State  Forester,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Connecticut,  State,  Agricultural  Experiment  Stat  ion, >  Now  Haven,  Conn, 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  Agricultural  Ejcperiment  Station,*  Storrs,  Conn. 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ,i  Orono,  Me. 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Durham,  N.  H. 
New  York, Cornell,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,'  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 
Xew  York,  State,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Geneva,  N.  Y.  , 

Rhwie  Island  Agricultural  ExiJeriment  Station,*  Kingston,  K.I. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Orange  J udd  Company,  315-321  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Pape  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
A\*ebl»  Tublishing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
William  Henry  Muiile,  1707  Fil!>ert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  (  ompany,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J  olm  M  unay ,  Lond  on ,  E  ng . 

Idaho  Agricviltural  Experiment  Station,*  Moscow,  Idaho. 
The  A.I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
American  Poultry  Association,  Morgan  Park,  111. 
Da\id  McKay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.J. 
The  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Edward  Arnold  Company,  London,  Eng. 
filnn  *  Company, 29  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  London,  Eng. 
The  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

Sanders  Publishing  Company, 542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chirapo,  TIL 
Henry  Holt  &  Company ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  BuUard  Company,  46  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  Wiiey  dc  Sons,  New  York,  X,  Y. 

Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company,  443  Fourth  .Vvenue,  New  York,  X.  V. 
J.  A. Craig,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

UUnols  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,'  Urbana,  111. 
John  Micheis,  West  Raicigh ,  N .  C. 

Virginia.  Blacksburg,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,'  Blaek.sburii,  Va. 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,'  Madison,  Wis. 


>  Apply  to  the  director. 
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QQ  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  Can. 

R R  The  H ome  Correspoiidenoe  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

88  The  Outing  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N .  Y. 

TT  Sliver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

UU  The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VV  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  College  Station,  Tex. 

WW  W.  A .  Henry,  Madison,  Wis. 

XX  North  Carolina,  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,'  West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

y  Y  D .  A  ppleton  &  Co. ,  35  West  82d  Street,  New  York,  N .  Y . 

ZZ  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  College  Park,  Md. 

AAA  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BBB  American  Book  Company,  63  Sununer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CCC  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DDD  Stale  Journal  Printing  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 

EEE  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F F F  Vin ton  &  Co. ,  London,  Eng. 

G  G  G  Wes t  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Morgantown,  W.  Va, 

HUH  Mendota  Publishing  Comimny ,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ill  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Ames,  Iowa. 

JJJ  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Burlington,  Vt. 

KKK  The  Farmer  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LLL  Ne\^da  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Reno,  Nev. 

MMM  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NNN  Mrs.  F.  H.  Khig,  Madison,  Wis. 

000  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

P  PP  The  Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 

QQQ  Wm.  S.Myers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

RRR  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Wooster,  Ohio. 

SSS  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Pullman,  Wash. 

TTT  Sim pkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

VUU  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

VVV  The  Ohio  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Edtication,  (^olumb 

WWW  XfiddloburyCoUege,Middlebury,Vt. 

XXX  Henry  Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

YYY  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

ZZZ  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

A  A  A  A  Maine,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Augusta,  Me. 

BBBB  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CCCC  The  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DDDD  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Huntington  Chambera,  Boston,  Mass. 

E  E  E  E  Uni  versity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

FFFF  LonK  Island  Railroad  Company,  Medford,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

G  G  0 a  D .  Van  Nostrand  Company ,  25  Park  Place,  New  York,  N .  Y. 

H  H  HH  Churlties  PubUcation  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

nil  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JJJJ  James  W.  Robertson,  Chairman,  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
cation,  Box  540,  Ottawa,  Can. 

KKKK  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LLLL  Houghton  MifOin  Company ,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MMMM  A.C.McClurgA  Co., Chicago,  HI. 

NNNN  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

OOOO  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  12^125  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PIM'T  Howard  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

QQQQ  Farm  Poultry  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RURR.  International  HarTester  Co.,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

SS8S.  C.  Bell  <b  Sons,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  Klngsway .  I>ondon,  W.  C. 
American  agents.    See  (N)  above. 


>  Apply  to  the  director. 
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ES    OF    MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL.* 

By  William  T.  Bawden, 

Managing  Editor  of  **  Vocational  Edxtcation." 

a  meeting  of  representatives  of  State  departments  of  education  held  at  Staten 
I,  N.  Y.,  the  lilaflsachusetts  plan  of  agricultural  instruction  was  described  by  its 
ator  and  director,  Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent  for  agricultural  education  of  the 
board,  Boston.  So  much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  men  from  the  other  States 
Ir.  Stimson  invited  a  group  of  those  present  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  his  trips 
[)6ction  in  order  to  visit  a  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  to  study  the  experi- 
!  at  first  hand.  The  party  consisted,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Stim^n,  of  three  repre- 
ives  of  State  departments  of  education  having  charge  of  the  work  in  agriculture — 
n  S.  Hawkins,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Lindley  H.  Dennis,  Harrisbuig,  Pa.;  Lewis  H. 
,  Trenton,  N.  J. — and  the  writer  of  this  report. 

)  party  met  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  Monday  morning,  Jime  9,  1913,  visited 
Is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Hadley,  Amherst,  Peter- 
and  Northboro.    The  trip  was  made  in  Mr.  Stimson's  touring  car,  which  not 
idded  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party,  but  also  made  it  possible  to  cover  B 

territory  than  could  have  been  attempted  otherwise  and  permitted  visits  to  a  ■ 

er  of  the  boys  on  their  home  ^rms.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  automobile 
f  over  200  miles  came  to  an  end  at  the  Back  Bay  Station  in  Boston  in  time  to 
the  5  o'clock  train  for  New  York. 

i  first  school  visited  was  Hopkins  Academy,  at  Hadley,  a  village  of  about  2,000 
itants.  Under  the  principalship  of  Franklin  E.  Heald,  this  school  three  years 
itroduced  a  four-year  vocational  agricultural  course.  By  thus  attempting  to 
t  itself  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  a  small  commimity  in  which  farming  interests 
It  least  equal  in  importance  to  those  of  higher  education,  a  most  interesting 
ormation  has  been  wrought  in  a  typical  traditional  New  England  classical 
my.  The  records  show  that  under  the  old  conditions  the  proportion  of  enter- 
udents  who  were  graduated  reached  the  low- water  mark  of  40  per  cent,  whereas 
ear  it  was  88  per  cent. 

>  work  in  the  agricultural  course  is  of  secondary  grade,  and  it  is  regarded  as  de- 
e,  though  not  absolutely  essential,  that  pupils  shall  have  completed  the  work 
elementary  school.  There  are  20  boys  in  the  school,  of  whom  12  are  taking  the 
3  in  agriculture.  The  instructor  is  E.  J.  Burke,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
altural  College.  The  students  of  the  first  two  years  meet  the  instructor  in  the 
ing,  and  thoee  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  afternoon.  Practically  all  of  the  boys 
i  their  free  half  days  in  taking  the  regular  academic  subjects  planned  for  the 
i,  which  is  as  follows,  the  numerals  indicating  number  of  periods  weekly: 

year:  Agriculture,  20;  English,  5;  general  science,  3;  social  science,  3. 
id  year:  Apiculture,  20:  English,  4;  biology,  5. 
i  year:  Afnculture,  20;  English,  4;  chemistry,  5. 
hyear:  .^priculture,  20;  English,  4;  phypicp*  5. 

Ib  appendix  reproduoss  portions  of  a  report  which  was  Jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  four  visitors 
In  the  first  peragraph,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Bawden,  and  which  was  publish  d  in  the 
ibar,  1013,  issue  of  Vocational  Education. 
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The  school  is  not  large  enough  to  make  practicable  special  classes  in 
English  for  the  agricultural  students;  so  the  simple  plan  has  been  adopted 
them  in  the  regular  classes.  Whenever  the  home  project  work  require 
time  of  a  pupil,  he  is  excused  from  all  classes  temporarily.  One  small  clai 
no  special  equipment,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  work  in  agriculture, 
grounds  include  space  for  demonstration  plats,  and  a  small  orchard  whi 
used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  spraying,  grafting,  etc.  The  land  i 
are  uot  essential  parts  of  t^e  scheme,  however;  so  that  it  could  be  duplic 
village  or  rural  high  school  situated  within  reach  of  boys  livdng  on  the  far 

The  second  type  of  school  visited  is  the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  at  N< 
The  feature  of  this  school  that  interested  the  visitors  moHt  is  its  unique  8 
The  illustrations  suggest  how  admirably  the  building  is  adapted  to  its ; 
p.  32.) 

By  placing  four  building  imits  so  as  to  inclose  a  rectangle  of  suitable 
(Plate  A),  and  roofing  over  the  inclosed  space,  an  ** arena  "  is  provided  wl 
number  of  distinctive  purposes  (see  Plate  B).  The  auditorium,  with  ita 
is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  incloeure  when  sliding  partitioi 
On  Wednesday,  May  28,  1913,  a  horse  show  was  staged  which  lasted 
afternoon  and  evening.  Prize  ribbons  were  awarded  for  exhibits  in  17  dilTc 
The  boys  put  up  a  tent  and  built  temporary  stalls  in  the  rear  of  the  buildi 
the  animals,  and  the  arena  afforded  an  ideal  place  for  the  exhibits  (see  fi 
The  display  included  single  and  double  teams  of  draft  and  of  driving 
and  girls  riding  in  the  saddle,  Shetland  ponies  driven  by  children,  and  i 

An  expert  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  present  to  sa 
iiig  the  exhibits,  and,  as  part  of  the  evening  program,  an  official  announcer 
tion  to  the  fine  points  of  the  various  winning  horses.  At  appropriate  tin: 
liorHes  were  led  before  the  audience,  and  the  practical  demonstration  of  h 
w  as  made  complete.  There  was  no  lack  of  fine  horses,  as  exhibits  were  c 
near-by  stock  farms  and  even  from  as  far  away  as  Springfield. 

1  onceming  the  school  itself  the  following  statements  from  the  annoui 
cx])lanatory: 

The  institution  has  three  affiliated  schools:  School  of  agriculture,  gir 
industries,  and  boys'  school  of  industries.  The  different  trades  and 
taught  in  the  school  are  known  as  departments.  The  boys'  school  of  ind ub 
has  a  department  of  cabinetmaking  and  a  department  of  machinistn,  and  u 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  department  of  house  carpentry.  The 
of  industries  already  has  a  department  of  homemakiug,  and  is  com 
advisability  of  establishing  a  department  of  sewing  and  dressmaking. 

The  industrial  work  of  each  department  is  in  the  liands  of  trained  anc 
workmen.  In  all  cases  these  workmen  are  taken  from  active  life  ratlu 
the  teaching  profession.  In  addition  to  the  expert  workmen  found  in  it 
work,  experienced  teachers  have  charge  of  the  students  in  their  nonind 
in  English,  history,  citizenship,  science,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  students  falls  under  three  heads,  with  the  following  tim 
Productive  work,  50  per  cent;  subjects  closely  related  to  the  productive  ^ 
icnt;  subjects  that  prepare  for  citizenship  and  leisure,  20  per  cent. 
slavishly  followed,  tliis  is  regarded  as  the  best  distribution  of  a  student's  t 
can  make  in  the  present  status  of  vocational  education. 

The  school  is  available  for  any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  14  and  26. 
tional  qualifications  are  demanded.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not  coi 
seventh  grade  find  the  work  exacting.  They  are  not,  however,  exclud 
school  until  they  demonstrate  their  inability  to  do  the  work.  No  studen 
to  remain  in  the  school  who  does  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trac 
ing  an  occupation  or  who  docs  not  show  sufficient  ability  to  master  the  r( 
of  tlie  industrial  part  of  his  work. 

lu  a  word,  tlie  institution  is  for  any  boy  or  ^rl  at  least  14  years  old  wl 
ior  one  reason  or  another,  intend  to  continue  m  the  regular  public  8<*ha 
wants  to  fit  himself  or  herself  for  earning  a  living  in  an  occupation  or  trac 
The  school  does  not  aim  to  fit  its  pupils  to  meet  uie  examinations  of  other 
inbtitutions. 
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The  director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Herbert  N.  Loomis;  Thomas  Bradlee  is  in  charge 
of  the  agricultural  work;  Walter  S.  Graffam  is  head  of  the  boys'  school  of  industries; 
and  the  work  for  girls  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mildred  J.  Taylor  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine A.  Miuray. 

The  third  type  of  school  visited  is  the  consolidated  rural  school,  with  high-school 
department,  at  Petersham.  This  school  is  out  in  the  open  country,  10  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  site  of  about  10  acres  on  a  hilltop.  The 
equipment  of  the  school  includes  a  greenhouse  20  by  30  feet.  The  principal  is  F.  D. 
Reed,  and  the  director  of  the  agricultural  work  is  L.  B.  Boston. 

When  the  visitors  entered  the  room  the  class  in  agriculture  was  at  work  upon  a  very 
practical  problem  in  balanced  grain  rations,  which  grew  out  of  a  letter  which  the 
ini«tructor  had  received  the  day  before.  The  letter  was  from  a  neighboring  farmer 
and  read  as  follows:  - 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  is  the  best  grain  ration  to  feed  my  three  cows,  and  any 
information  along  this  line  would  be  appreciated.  They  are  in  a  rather  poor  pasture 
and  I  am  at  present  feeding  grain  as  follows: 

*'Spot,'*  a  grade  Holstein  calved  March  4;  April  milk  yield,  1,075  pounds;  May, 
1,175  pounds;  at  present  giving  from  33  to  36  pounds  per  day;  gets  2  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  4 J  pounds  com  meal,  and  44  pounds  wheat  oran  per  day. 

** Daisy,'*  a  Drown  Jersey  due  to  calve  July  8:  giving  about  12  pounds  milk  per 
day;  Rets  2  pounds  bran  and  2  pounds  com  meal  per  day.  This  cow  will  be  dried 
off  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  best  handle  hei  when 
fre^  next  montn. 

The  third  cow  is  of  no  particular  breed  that  I  know  of;  was  fresh  last  September 
and  due  to  calve  next  September;  giving  15  to  18  pounds  of  milk  per  day  now;  she 
gets  2  pounds  com  meal,  2  pounds  bran,  and  1*  pounds  cottonseed  per  day. 

I  am  selling  whole  milk  to  one  of  my  neighoors  at  40  cents  per  8^  quart  can  and 
want  as  cheap  a  grain  ration  as  possible  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

Working  from  the  given  data  the  class  prepared  a  statement  of  the  proper  metliods 
of  feeding,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  financial  return.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  suggestive  example  of  the  ways  in  which  the  present-day 
school  is  recognizing  and  meeting  its  opportunities  for  social  service,  utilizing  them 
at  the  same  time  for  the  maximum  of  educational  values. 

In  this  achool,  as  in  the  others  described,  the  agricultural  instmctor  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  two  sections  of  students,  a  b^;inning  section  in  the  mornings  and  an 
advanced  section  in  the  aftemoons.  A  boy  may  take  this  work  only,  spending  the 
retft  of  the  time  on  the  farm,  or  on  his  free  half  days  he  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the 
regular  high-school  subjects. 

The  fourth  school  is  that  at  Northboro,  under  the  direction  of  John  H.  Fay.  It  is 
in  successful  operation  without  any  land  for  laboratory  purposes.  Class  study  is 
earned  on  in  a  vacant  store  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  all  projects  are  carried  out 
o&  the  home  farms. 

INDIVIDUAL   PROJECTS    DESCRIBED. 

The  following  b  the  very  interesting  record  of  Chester  Spinney,  Petersham  school,  for 
Uie  summer  of  1912:  Vegetable  garden,  five-eighths  acre,  net  profit,  $44.35;  credited 
aelf  for  labor,  |12;  boy's  return,  $56.35;  this  vegetable  garden  constituted  the  "project  '* 
which  he  carried  on  under  school  supervision.  In  addition,  he  set  out  and  cultivated 
1,000  strawberry  plants;  raised  1  acre  of  com  and  one-fourth  acre  of  potatoes;  plowed 
and  planted  1  acre  of  millet  and  one-fourth  acre  of  buckwheat;  cared  for  3  cows,  1 ' 
horse,  and  50  hens.  Chester's  father  was  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  so  that  the 
boy  did  all  the  work  that  was  done  on  the  home  place  that  summer.  A  careful  account 
was  kept  of  work  performed  and  produce  sold,  which  showed  that  he  was  entitled  to 
»  credit  of  $164.60  for  this  nonproject  work.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  return  for  the 
project  period,  which  included  the  growing  and  the  harvesting  seasons,  was  $227.03. 
20489^—14 7 
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During  the  preeent  season,  1913,  Gordon  Nightingale,  also  at  the  Peteraham  school, 
is  undertaking  as  his  ** project''  the  care  of  4  dairy  cows,  raising  3  calves,  2  pigs,  and 
175  chickens.  He  is  keeping  careful  records  of  iha  feed  consumed,  the  amount  and 
quality  of  milk  produced,  and  eggs  and  chickens  marketed.  Besides  this  school- 
supervised  work  he  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  one-half  acre  of  vegetable 
garden  and  1  acre  of  com;  he  set  out  in  the  spring  an  orchard  of  3}  acres,  Z46  trees  of 
three  varieties  of  apples,  and  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  is  raising  crops  of  com, 
turnips,  and  mangels.    Figure  4  shows  one  of  Gordon's  daily  reports. 

In  1912  Albin  Anderson,  a  pupil  at  the  Northboro  school,  undertook  as  his  project 
one^ixth  acre  of  potatoes,  his  father  at  the  same  time  putting  in  a  crop  of  3^  acretu 
Both  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  to  protect  the  growing  plants  from  the  potato  beetle. 
In  addition,  as  a  result  of  what  was  learned  in  school,  the  boy  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  July  in  the  effort  to  control  blight.  The  father,  however,  couiti 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  extra  labor  was  worth  while,  the  usual  decrease  in  the 
potato  crop  in  this  section  due  to  blight  being  regarded  as  inevitable.  At  harvest 
time  the  boy's  methods  were  more  than  vindicated  by  a  good  yield  of  excellent 
quality,  while  the  plants  in  the  father's  entire  field  were  killed  early  by  blight  and 
the  yield  was  markedly  deficient. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  to  another  instance  of  a  schoors 
contribution,  through  its  teacher,  to  the  solution  of  practical  bam  problems,  the 
details  of  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agent  of  the  State  board.  It  happened 
one  day  that  a  valuable  horse  was  severely  gored  in  the  flank  by  a  vicious  cow.  There 
was  no  one  about  the  neighborhood  who  could  care  for  the  wound,  and  in  fact  lU 
seriousness  was  not  fully  realized  at  the  time.  It  seemed  to  be  necenary  that  the 
ho'rse  be  kept  at  work,  and  this,  with  the  warm  weather,  soon  produced  a  condition 
of  fever,  swelling,  and  suppuration,  and  the  farmer  realized  that  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  or  disablement  of  a  valuable  animal.  About  this  time  the  agricultunU 
instructor  came  to  visit  the  boy's  project,  and  noticed  at  once  the  critical  condiikm 
of  the  horse.  He  secured  some  silk  thread  hom  the  farmer's  wife,  and  suture  needk# 
from  his  kit,  prepared  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  boy  and 
his  father  treated  the  wound.  He  then  instructed  the  boy  in  the  proper  care  of  the 
wound,  and  in  a  few  days  it  healed  perfectly.  The  fanner  informs  his  neighbor 
now  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  'Hhat  young  fellow  they've  got  down  there  to  teaeb 
forming  knows  kis  business, " 

In  the  school  at  Northboro  an  experiment  in  fottening  chickens  for  the  market  wii 

undertaken  as  a  class  project  in  October,  1912.    Each  of  the  11  members  of  the  cfar« 

brought  in  4  chickens.    These  were  all  spring  cockerels,  culls  from  flocks  that  wer« 

not  considered  suitable  for  carrying  through  the  winter.    The  fattening  of  these  for 

,  the  market,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  normal  problems  of  the  poultry  laiser. 

Crates  were  built  in  which  the  chickens  were  confined  during  the  time  of  the  expen* 
ment.  They  were  fed  twice  daily,  at  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  all  ihey  would  eat  of  a 
batter  made  of  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings  mixed  with  skim  milk.  Thirty  minutes 
daily  for  the  IS  days  were  required  for  the  work  of  feeding,  2  hours  for  weighing,  anJ 
6  hours  for  killing  and  dressing;  total  labor,  17  hours.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
cost  items,  labor  not  being  considered: 

Grain,  175  pounds,  at  $0.0175 $107 

Skim  milk,  11  cans,  at  $0.15 L65 

Leg  bands,  for  identification  of  birds 35 

Use  of  crates,  10  per  cent  of  cost 40 

Cost  to  feed  44  chickens 6.  47 

Cost  to  feed  1  chicken IS 

Each  pupil  kept  a  careful  record  throughout  the  progress  of  the  work  and  perlnrv^ 
the  necessary  computations  to  determine  the  profits  realized.    Such  an  experimrat, 
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beddes  tiaiaing  in  methods  of  procedure,  should  throw  light  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  pays  to  fotten  for  the  market,  and  when  it  is  better  business  to  sell  without 
the  labor  and  expense  of  fattening.  The  opportunities  for  related  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  language  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

This  account  must  now  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  impor- 
tant considerations  that  come  to  the  mind  of  the  critical  observer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan. 

1.  High  per  capita  costs. — Creative  work  of  the  type  observed  in  these  schools 
means  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  as 
well  as  constant  intimate  contact  with  the  very  practical  and  vital  economic  problems 
of  farming.  In  common  with  creative  work  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor,  it  demands 
men  of  more  than  average  energy  and  initiative.  Under  existing  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  instructors  with  the  necessary  qualifications 

•for  thia  work  at  anything  like  the  prevailing  rates  of  salaries  for  teachers.  In  the 
schools  visited  on  this  trip  the  salaries  of  the  agricultural  instructors  range  from  $1,000, 
for  one  in  his  fiist  year  on  the  job,  to  $1,800.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  agricul- 
tural instructor  is  paid  more  than  the  principal  of  the  school.  As  already  noted,  each 
such  instructor  is  expected  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  approximately  20  students. 

It  is  necessary  to  face  squarely  the  objection  that  education  under  these  conditions 
is  expensive.  It  would  certainly  be  so  regarded  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  for 
example,  where  the  people  are  accustomed  to  paying  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
$500  or  leas.  The  decision  that  a  proposed  course  of  action  is  expensive,  however, 
m\i»t  rest  upon  other  considerations  than  a  mere  statement  of  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents;  such  as,  what  returns  from  the  expenditure  can  be  shown,  what  will  be  the 
retnilts  of  adopting  the  alternatives  of  doing  without  or  managing  in  sonie  other  way, 
how  badly  is  it  needed? 

Here  is  found  the  justification  for  State  aid.  After  it  has  been  eetablished  that  the 
propt)s>cd  form  of  education  is  important  and  necessary,  it  still  fails  of  being  put  into 
effect  in  many  places  because  the  extra  biirden  is  too  great  for  the  community  to 
assume.  But  the  expected  advantages  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  community; 
hence  the  State  is  justified  in  encouraging  the  needed  development  by  financiEiI 
assistAnoe.  According  to  the  terms  of  recent  legislation  in  several  States,  the  State 
pays  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  or  one-half  of  the  o{>erating  expenses 
(tnibstantially  the  same  amount  of  assistance),  and  thus  reduces  the  burden  to  a 
point  where  the  community  can  properly  assume  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  these  teachers  are  employed  on  a  12-months' 
contract,  which  allows  one  month's  vacation  and  requires  each  teacher  to  spend 
two  months,  during  the  winter,  in  ''professional  improvement  **  preparing  for  increased 
efficiency.  This  study  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  agent.  The 
ini»truclor  is,  of  course,  on  duty  all  the  time  during  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
ha.rvest  ing  seasons. 

2.  A^cttltoral  education  an  investmenty  not  an  expense.— Without  doubt,  there 
arc  localities  where  the  duplication  of  the  Massachusetts  experiment  would  be  rank 
extravagance,  or  possibly  waste  of  public  money.  The  indiscriminate  introduction 
of  such  work  everywhere  would  be  a  most  unreasonable  proposal.  The  present 
tendency,  however,  gradually  coming  to  consciousness,  is  to  regard  money  devoted 
to  education  as  essentially  of  the  nature  of  investment  rather  than  expense.  Wlien 
this  view  is  applied  to  agricultural  education,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  voca- 
tional education,  its  significance  is  more  easily  grasped  than  in  the  case  of  general 
education.    And  it  is  not  necessary  in  making  this  statement  to  contend  that  the 
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geneml  proposition  is  any  more  true  in  the  former  ca^e  thau  in  the  latte 
is  easier  to  see  it  and  to  demonstrate  it. 

3,  Practical  nature  of  the  work. — The  feature  of  the  plan  that  most  n 
viBitor  is  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  undertaken.  The  instructor  h 
real  farm  work,  and,  T^Tth  his  students,  deals  directly  with  live  farm  p 
not  with  artificial  experiments  in  a  school  garden  or  laboratory. 

4,  A  sane  point  of  view. — The  raembei*3  of  the  visiting  party  were  u 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
chusetts  plan  is  based.  The  entire  experiment  rests  upon  a  strictl; 
basis.  No  boy  is  admitted  to  one  of  these  classes  who  does  not  actu 
home  upon  a  farm,  or  who  is  unable  to  arrange  to  do  productive  farm 
parent  or  guardian  or  employer  must  guarantee  to  the  scliool  that  the  b 
unrestricted  control  of  the  piece  of  land,  flock  of  poultry,  or  other  agrc< 
ditions  of  the  proposed  project.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  tot 
also  expressly  luiderstood. 

Tlie  instructor,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability^  takes  a  fatherly  or  brotl 
in  many  vegetable  and  flower  gardetis  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  acts  in 
capacity  to  as  many  of  the  agricultural  undertakings  of  grammar-schc 
girls  as  he  can  reach;  but  this  is  all  on  the  side.  If  the  State  departnu 
tion  would  recognize  such  work,  and  give  the  necessar>^  authorization  fo 
vision,  it  could  greatly  reduce  the  per  capita  cost.  But  it  has  delibera 
to  limit  itself,  so  far  as  formal  recognition  is  concerned,  to  work  of  an  in 
witli  boys  and  girls  who  have  definitely  chosen  to  undertake  real  resj^oui 
who  are  mature  enough  to  profit  by  the  experience. 

In  thus  limiting  formal  recognition  to  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  w^] 
nite  plans  for  farm  work,  the  board  does  not  intend  to  minimize  the  h 
school  garden  work  and  other  similar  enterprises  among  the  elementarj 
dren.  While  such  work  can  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  vocational,  it  do^ 
prevocational  or  avocational  values.  In  order  to  conserve  all  these  v 
are  constantly  made  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  activ-ities  of  the  rcgi 
and  the  cooperation  of  interested  groups  of  citizens.  Help  is  offered 
and  conducting  '^growing  contests''  and  public  exhibitions  under  school 

So  far  as  the  instructors  are  concerned  there  is  constantly  kept  in  n 
of  systematically  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  types  of  farming 
munity  and  then  of  exercising  a  helpful  influence  in  those  districts  wh* 
71  ceded.  Every  effort  is  made  to  promote  more  permanent  tenure  oi 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  genuine  interest  and  pride  in  the  locality 
trying  to  build  up.  In  this  work,  as  in  all  school  work,  the  disastrou 
constantly  changing  teaching  population  constitute  almost  the  worst  * 
must  be  contended  against. 

5,  Supervision  of  unusual  efficiency. — The  master  mind  and  the  souri 
tion  in  this  whole  movement  is  the  Stale  agent.  More  than  once  the 
witnesses  of  his  skill  in  meeting  and  utilizing  situations  as  they  arose, 
tor  may  be  with  the  agent  for  several  hours  as  they  go  about  together  in 
bile  visiting  each  boy  at  his  project,  Tlib  time  is  spent  in  earnest 
about  the  details  of  the  work,  in  the  gi\^ng  of  advice  and  suggestion,  an 
ing  some  message  of  encouragement  from  a  successful  project  under  ws 
and,  finally,  in  the  necessary  criticism  and  correction  of  mistakes.  Th 
is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  boys  and  their  parents,  upholding  the 
instnictors  and,  with  the  school  trustees  and  members  of  advisory  comm 
ing  them  with  appropriate  commendation  and  with  accounts  of  the  ach 
other  districts. 

The  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  continual  object  lesstm  in  sympai 
supervision  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     So  far  as  the  members  of 
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party  are  concerned,  it  was  agreed  that  this  waa  one  of  the  most  helpful  suggestions 
carried  away  from  the  entire  trip. 

6.  All  problems  not  yet  solved. — The  reader  should  not  gain  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  a  perfect  system  has  been  evolved  and  that  but  little  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  transplant  it.  There  are  plenty  of  unsolved  problems;  that  is  why  the  work 
is  80  interesting.  High  per  capita  cost,  the  conservatism  of  rural  populations,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  and  retaining  efficient  teachers,  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
and  methods — these  and  other  problems  will  continue  to  demand  thoughtful  study. 
Even  the  boys  and  girls  present  problems  of  their  own  in  the  rural  school,  as  in  the 
city  school.  Every  instructor  in  vocational  subjects  will  be  able  to  sympathize 
with  the  agricultural  instructor  who  finds  the  progress  of  his  work  impeded  by  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  boy  who  just  wants  to  try  it  to  see  what  it  is  like  and 
the  boy  who  discovers  other  interests  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  new  kind  of  school 
means  real  hard  work. 

7.  The  ezperlment  successful. — If  it  would  be  misleading  to  leave  the  impression 
of  achieved  perfection,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  unjust  to  withhold  com- 
mendation of  the  plan  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  viidtor  to  take  the 
instructor "b  or  the  agent's  word  for  it;  he  can  observe  for  himself  that  the  new  kind 
of  school  is  training  in  vocational  efficiency,  is  developing  boys  and  girls  of  energy 
and  initiative,  is  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  and  perseverance,  and  is  accus- 
toming young  people  to  the  experience  of  successfully  coping  with  real  difficulties. 

The  work  of  these  agricultural  schools  and  departments  is  principally  with  boys 
and  girls  who  have  discontinued  their  work  in  the  regular  schools  or  who  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  for  some  form  of  training  other  than  that  preparing  for  higher  schooling. 
In  making  successful  men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls  whose  needs  have  been 
met  only  in  part  by  the  existing  schools,  and  in  providing  a  training  in  vocational 
efficiency,  with  due  regard  to  social  responsibilities,  for  those  who  can  not  utilize 
the  traditional  high-school  and  college  education,  the  agricultural  school  is  meeting 
genuine  social  needs. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshington,  NoveTober  4,  ISIS* 
Sm:  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
students  of  education  that  there  must  be  a  close  relation  between  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  children  and  that  this  relation 
must  be  known  and  respected.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  little 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Guesses  and  theories  based  on 
scant  and  unscientific  observations  are  easily  made  and  are  numerous. 
Sound  knowledge  can  be  had  only  by  careful  scientific  investigation- 
thoughtful  interpretation  of  accurate  observations  made  under  proper 
control.  The  accompanying  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Bird  T.  B^dwin, 
professor  of  psychology  and  education  in  Swarthmore  College, 
embodies  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  phjrsical  growth  and  the  school 
standing  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  observed  consecutively  and  makes,  I  believe,  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
pubhshed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
To  the  Seobetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 
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FOREWORD. 


It  should  now  be  recognized  that  every  child  has  at  least  five 
parallel  ages:  A  chronological  age,  in  years,  months,  and  days;  a  pJiys- 
iological  age,  indicative  of  physical  growth  and  maturity;  a  mental 
age,  significant  of  intellectual  capacity  and  ability;  a  school  standing ^ 
or  pedagogical,  age,  denotative  of  relative  position  in  school  grades; 
and  a  moral  or  religious  age.  These  ages  may  or  may  not  coincide 
in  their  stages  of  development.  In  a  firstK^lass  school  the  school 
standing,  or  pedagogical,  age  and  the  mental  age  would  be  the  same. 

This  monograph  aims  to  present  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  phys- 
ical growth,  or  physiological  age,  and  the  school  standing  of  a  group 
of  boys  and  girk  from  6  to  18  years  of  age  when  observed  consecu- 
tively. 

The  scope  or  field  of  the  investigation  includes: 

(1)  A  series  of  norms  based  on  the  height  and  age  distribution,  and 
weight  and  age  distribution;  the  averages  and  average  variations  of 
individual  increments  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity; 
and  the  individual  growth  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity, 
with  health  notes  and  weight-height  and  vital  indexes. 

(2)  An  investigation  on  school  standing  in  marks,  grades,  and  ages. 

(3)  The  relation  of  physical  development  in  height,  weight,  and 
lung  capacity  to  school  standing. 

(4)  A  brief  historical  summary  of  the  work  in  this  field,  with  an 
annotated  bibliography. 

The  chief  value  of  the  monograph  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  attempt  to  follow  consecutively  the  same  groups  of  children 
through  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  either  in  physical  growth 
or  school  standing,  or  the  relation  of  the  two.  Since  the  curves  and 
records  represent  individual  histories,  they  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
The  monograph  also  aims  to  give  the  present  status  of  the  problem 
of  physical  growth. 

The  contents  of  the  monograph  are  discussed  from  four  points  of 
view,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wide  range  of  interests  of  the 
individuals  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  The  aim,  scope,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  investigation  are  first  discussed  under  the  headings: 
(I)  The  general  problem,  which  suggests  the  salient  points  without 
data  or  proof;  the  second  section,  (IT)  TTie  investigation,  includos  a.  de- 
tailed treatment  with  specimen  charts  and  tables  with  proofs  and 
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8  FOREWORD. 

comments;  the  third  section,  (III)  The  statistical  material^  gives 
practically  all  of  the  data  for  detailed  study  as  a  basis  for  further 
investigations;  and  then  follow  the  fourth  section,  (IV)  An  Ustoricd 
summary  of  investigations  in  physical  growth,  and  a  fifth  section,  (V) 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  SS6  titles.    . 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  limited  to  the  data  at 
hand,  which  have  been  obtained  from  a  detailed  study  of  a  limited 
niunber  of  individuals  in  a  special  type  of  schools  where  the  facilities 
for  measurement  are  excellent  and  where  much  attention  is  given 
to  physical  examinations  and  remedial  training.  The  children,  as  a 
rule,  come  from  *' well-to-do"  families.  The  heredity  and  health 
notes  are  given  as  far  as  possible  for  all  whose  growth  curv^  are 
plotted.  The  writer  has  been  collecting  his  data  for  several  years, 
and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  available  material 
in  this  country. 
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PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRESS. 


L  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM. 

Teachers,  psychologists,  physicians,  and  parents  are  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  physical  gi-owth  and  mental  development  of  boys 
and  girls.  So  much  has  been  written  within  these  two  fields  that 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  more  detailed  and  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  particular  periods  or  nodes  of  development.  In  our 
modem  work  in  experimental  education  we  greatly  need  consecutive 
studies  through  a  long  series  of  years,  giving  full,  accurate,  and  syste- 
matic accounts  of  the  physical  growth  and  school  progress  of  the 
same  individuals.  In  previous  studies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
it  has  been  the  method  to  measure  or  study  a  large  group  of  children 
for  one  age,  another  group  for  the  following  age,  another  for  the  next 
subsequent  age,  and  so  on  for  the  series  included,  and  to  derive  a 
general  average  or  conclusion  from  these  data.  For  example,  1,000 
children  were  measured  for  6  years  of  age,  another  1,000  at  7  years 
of  age,  and  another  at  8,  and  so  on.  The  average  for  these  groups 
gave  some  insight  into  how  one  child  grew  from  year  to  year. 

The  present  investigation  makes  an  individual  study  of  children 
from  three  of  the  very  best  schools  in  America,  and  presents  consecu- 
tive observations  as  far  as  these  were  available.  It  aims  to  show, 
aside  from  the  conclusions  that  the  data  furnish,  the  urgent  need 
and  necessity  of  life  histories  in  all  phases  of  educational  work,  if  our 
subject  is  to  be  developed  scientifically.  The  period  covered  is  from 
6  to  18  years  of  age,  and  the  children  have  been  imder  school  medical 
inspection,  directed  play,  and  physical  education.  That  these  factors 
arc  important  educational  agencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  the 
average,  these  children  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Elementary  and  High  School,  and  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School  are  taller  and  heavier  than  any  other  group  of  chil- 
dren 80  far  recorded  among  over  a  million  studied.  The  33,840 
measurements  are  unusually  good,  since  they  have  been  made  con- 
tinuously on  nude  children  by  trained  anthropometrists  who  recorded 
the  age  in  days,  the  measurements  in  small  imits,  and  the  various 
health  notes. 

Among  the  important  questions  that  this  monograph  aims  to  help 
answer  are  the  following:  What  is  the  normal  rate  of  growth  for  a 
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child  within  a  given  group  ?  How  do  children  grow  from  year  to 
year?  What  are  the  periods  of  accelerated  or  delayed  growth! 
What  relation  does  the  growth  of  any  pne  age  or  period  have  tor 
subsequent  periods  ?  Do  children  retain  their  relative  positions  in 
height,  weight,  and  limg  capacity  throughout  their  school  course! 
If  so,  will  these  individual  studies  help  to  anticipate  how  tall  a 
normal  child  will  be  at  any  subsequent  year  ?  What  is  the  relation 
of  growth  in  height  to  weight,  and  the  relation  of  growth  in  lung 
capacity  to  weight,  since  these  are  the  best  criteria  of  nutrition  and 
robustness  of  an  individual  ?  Are  some  children  more  mature  phys- 
iologically at  a  given  chronological  age  than  others!  If  so,  what 
relation  does  this  accelerated  physiological  maturity  bear  to  growth! 
How  is  growth  enhanced,  how  arrested ! 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  answer  all  these  questions  completely 
until  we  have  complete  individual  histories  for  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren, but  the  individual  records  and  the  growth  curves  which  we 
have  worked  out  should  be  of  value  for  such  comparative  studies. 
The  individual  records  are  given  in  Tables  4,  6,  and  13  to  22  and 
figures  1  to  28. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  a  norm  (or  average  child  for  this 
group)  the  distribution  Tables  2  and  3  may  be  consulted,  and  also  the 
averages  in  Table  3.  The  increments  of  growth  or  the  amount  the 
child  grows  from  year  to  year,  or  half  year  to  year,  may  be  obtained 
from  Tables  4  and  5,  and  the  largest  individual  measurements  with  per 
cents  of  gain  from  Table  8.  The  general  conclusions  are  given  on 
page  69,  and  while  they  have  a  very  general  appUcation  in  various 
directions,  they  are  hmited  in  their  strictest  validity  to  the  data 
included  in  this  investigation. 

The  second  section  (B)  of  the  investigation  follows  the  same  indi- 
viduals through  their  school  subjects  from  grade  to  grade.  The  data 
consist  of  21,682  final  term  marks  from  the  Horace  Mann  and  Francis 
Parker  Schools.  It  must  be  recognized,  since  we  are  investigating  the 
school  standing  age  and  since  the  promotions  are  based  on  marks, 
that  these  records  must  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  because  they 
represent  school  practice  and  because  they  offer  tangible  criteria  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  of  the  school. 

The  11  charts  give  graphically  the  average  mark,  the  age,  and 
school  grade  from  year  to  year  in  the  school  progress.  These  con- 
clusions may  be  found  on  page  79. 

After  the  question  of  normal,  accelerated,  and  retarded  school 
progress  has  been  discussed  empirically,  the  relation  of  physical 
growth  to  school  standing  is  taken  up  on  pages  71-97  in  regard  to 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  with  educational  corollaries.  The 
statistical  material  follows,  and  after  this  the  historical  summary. 
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11.    THE  INVESTIGATION, 

(A)  PHYSICAL  GROWTH. 

1.   THE  DATA. 

The  inyestigation  on  physical  growth,  as  here  reported,  is  based 
on  the  consecutive  measurements  at  yearly  and  half-yearly  intervals, 
or  both,  of  861  boys  and  1,063  girla  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
elementary  and  high  schools,  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  records  include  consecutive  measurements  on  the 
same  individuals  for  periods  of  from  3  to  12  years,  giving  a  sum  total 
of  12,500  measurements  for  height,  11,220  for  weight,  and  10,120 
for  lung  capacity,  or  33,840  measurements.  In  the  general  averages 
of  the  increments,  the  measurements  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  are 
for  five  or  more  consecutive  years,  and  were  taken,  as  a  rule,  at  yearly 
intervals  during  the  three  fall  months.  The  Francis  W.  Parker 
records  "were  taken  semiannually,  during  October  and  June,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  schools  semiannually  in  about  one-fifth  of  the 
records  included  and  in  the  remainder  annually.  The  individual 
records  from  these  latter  schools  contain,  in  the  distribution  tables, 
a  few  consecutive  measurements  for  periods  of  less  than  five  years. 

The  measurements  were  made  by  the  regular  trained  examiners 
and  anthropometrists  in  the  various  schools,  except  in  a  few  instances 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  schools,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
writer.*  The  children  were  nude,  and  the  records  for  height  were 
taken  in  millimeters  or  tenths  of  an  inch;  for  weight  they  were 
recorded  in  decigrams  or  in  tenths  of  a  poimd;  for  lung  capacity 
deciliters  or  tenths  of  a  cubic  inch  were  used.  At  the  Horace  Mann 
School  the  imit  of  weight  was  changed  from  potmds  to  kilograms  in 
1905;  at  the  University  of  Chicago  schools  kilograms  and  inches 
were  changed  to  pounds  and  centimeters  in  1904  and  back  to  kilo- 
grams in  1910.  The  units  also  varied  in  a  few  cases  at  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School.  This  changing  of  units  necessarily  introduces  a 
small  error  involved  in  the  reduction  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  large 
unit  to  a  smaller  unit,  since  it  is  more  difficult  to  measure  accurately 
with  large  imits,  and  to  further  subdivide  the  xmit  after  the  measure- 
ment has  been  made  increases  any  slight  error  involved  in  measuring. 

1  ThB  writer  k  indebted  to  Proli.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  and  Frank  N.  Freeman  for 
helpful  logcCBtkios  in  methods  of  undertaking  the  Investigation;  to  Drs.  Raycroft,  J.  Anna  Nonis,  Walter 
D-  Wood.  William  H.  McCastUne,  Clement  L.  Vaughan,  and  to  Jeannette  Seibert  and  Miss  Flcra  L.  Cook 
(ot  aafstanoe  in  obtaining  records.  The  following  graduate  students  have  helped  to  check  some  of  the 
tabtteUd  remits:  Miasts  Miriam  £.  Dosier,  Carrie  Saunders,  and  Julia  Cooper,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
■ad  J.  A.  Bteokbom  and  Qraoa  W.  Greene,  of  Swarthmore  College. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  measurements  were  reported  in  millimeters, 
tenths  of  poimds,  and  tenths  of  cubic  inches,  and  these  units  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  and  charts  presented  in  this  study. 

2.    METHODS    OF   TABULATION. 

In  order  to  facilitate  methods  for  using  the  data  and  to  obtain  the 
yearly  and  half-yearly  increments,  each  individuars  records,  together 
with  the  name  or  number,  date  of  birth,  and  date  of  physical  exami- 
nation, were  copied  on  small  cards  and  later  transferred  to  large 
sheets  with  the  measurements  and  increments  in  opposite  columns  in 
order  that  the  correlations  between  the  initial  measurement  and  the 
appended  increments  could  be  noted.  This  made  it  possible  abo  to 
determine  the  effects  of  accelerated  or  arrested  growth  on  succeed- 
ing periods,  since  a  number  of  increments  on  the  same  individual 
were  available. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Name, ;  2097  (boy);  bora  June  2, 1899. 


Date  of  meesuiement. 
Age  (yit.  mo.  da.) 

Height  .oentimetera. . 
^"S«?l  cubic  Inches.. 

XVDICS8. 

Weight-height 

VitaL. 


Jan.    9, 

Oct.  27, 

Feb.  3, 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.  19, 

Haf    4, 

1907. 

Dee.   6, 

1903. 

1903. 

1905. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

3—7—7 

4—4—25 

5—8—1 

fr-4-29 

7-*-17 

7-11-2 

8    0    4 

36.25 

40.60 

45.75 

47.90 

64.24 

56.54 

59.72 

16.50 

18.37 

20.76 

21.73 

24.20 

26.70 

27.10 

103.4 

108.0 

116.4 

121.4 

127.5 

130.4 

133.7 

20 

30 

74 

90 

106 

106 

118 

.33 

.49 

1.21 

1.47 

1.73 

1.77 

1.93 

.160 

.170 

.173 

.178 

.197 

.197 

.200 

.019 

.026 

.057 

.067 

.071 

.070 

.071 

Deo.    9, 

1908. 

9-6-7 
M.44 
80.20 

139.2 

120 
l.M 


.»7 
.064 


Height  and  weight  measurements  of  Horace  Mann  hoys,  n^ith  yearly  gainst 


Ho.l. 


Ageryeere) 

Height  (centimeters) . 
Weight  (poimds) 


No.  2. 


Age  (years) 

Height  (centimeters). 


Weight  (pounds) . 

zro.3. 


Age  (years) 

Height  (centimetere). 
Weight  (pounds) 


14i 
164.3 
102.0 

14i 

171.7 

134.5 

14J 
159.2 
102.0 

15 

Gain. 

15J 
170.1 
111.  4 

15i 

175.8 

140.5 

15J 

168.7 

117.5 

Gain. 

***"5.'8' 
9.4 

"**4.*i* 
6.0 

****9"4* 
15.5 

16 

Gain. 

149.5 

175.0 
128.0 

15 

16 

15 

16 

Oois. 


1« 
9.7 


.4 

9.0 


6.3 

ia5 


1  The  normal  height  of  a  boy  15  years  of  age  is  164  centimeters,  and  the  normal  vei^t  106 

Specimen  transfer  sheet. 

This  method  is  illustrated  on  the  increment  sheets  that  foDow— 
Tables  4, 5,  and  13-22.  For  averages  and  average  variations  of  incre- 
ments, six-mouth  intervals  were  used.  For  example:  12-12i,  12^-13, 
13-13i,  12-13,  12i-13i. 
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To  find  the  increments  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capac- 
ity for  each  individual,  the  ages  at  the  time  of  measurement  were 
first  foimd  for  years,  months,  and  days,  but,  in  order  to  place  the 
measurements  for  each  individual  into  groups  of  yearly  and  half- 
yearly  intervals,  those  made  within  three  months  and  nine  months 
above  the  year  were  considered  as  half  years  and  the  following  interim, 
between  nine  months  and  the  next  three  months,  as  full  years.  If 
two  measurements  fell  within  a  six-months'  period,  the  measurement 
nearest  the  age  required  by  the  interval  was  taken.  No  child's  meas- 
urements, when  placed  in  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  group,  are  more 
than  three  months  from  the  exact  age  of  the  child,  based  on  the 
date  of  last  measurement  and  the  date  of  birth.  All  measurements 
for  more  than  a  year's  interval  were  necessarily  eliminated  in  the 
calculation  of  the  increment.* 

3.   HEIGHT   AND   AGE   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  height  and  age  distribution  table  includes  records  of  three  or 
more  measurements  of  pupils  in  the  University  of  Chicago  schools 
and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  The  roman  numerals  refer  to 
boys  and  those  in  italic  to  girb.  The  table  otherwise  is  self-explana- 
tory. In  general,  there  is  a  fairly  normal  distribution  of  individuals 
slightly  above  the  average  or  median  height  found  by  other  investi- 
gators. These  norms  were  foimd  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
median  heights  and  weights  (i.  e.,  the  measurements  above  which 
and  below  which  lie  an  equal  number  of  individual  measurements)' 
of  the  Chicago  schools  for  a  means  of  comparison  with  the  groups  of 
children  studied  by  former  investigators  and  for  comparison  with  the 
norms  used  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  derived 
norms  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  Chicago  schools  and  the 
Horace  Mann  School  form  practically  a  homogeneous  group  in  regard 
to  height  and  age  distribution  of  pupils.  The  differences  of  the  two 
groups  will  be  noted  later,  when  a  comparison  of  the  growth  curves 
of  individuals  is  made. 

1  Tb«  writer  wiabes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  ur{;ent  need  of  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
nwaaurDBMnta  on  the  same  group  of  Individuals,  taken  at  the  same  time  of  day,  by  the  same  examiner, 
at  ttgdkai  aix-months'  Intervals  from  the  child's  birthday,  using  throughout  uniform  units  of  measurements. 

■  Th«  idnnaU  to  m- -^- . 
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Table  1. — Height  and  age  dietnbiUion — Univemly  of  Chieago 
[Namber  of  Individoab-Boys,  fiOl;  girls,  70S;  total,  1,301. 


Age  in  years. 

Height. 

6 

6J 

7 

n 

8 

8* 

9 

n 

10 

lOJ 

11 

B.  G. 

B. 

G. 

4 
8 
S 

n. 

3 

0. 

B. 

1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 
"1 
6 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G 

B 

c. 

CentimeterB. 

Inches. 
45.276 

47.245 

7 

1 

115 

'A 

2 

-5 
1 

3 
3 
1 
1 

9 

116 

i  1 

M 

'■)     1 
J 

2      B 

i 
S 
4 
4 
5 
i 
S 
""6 
t 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
"3 
4 
1 

3 

t 
I 

1 
1 

t 

117 

,... 

118 

"li'^ 

1 

119 

S 

e 

... 

120 

i 

2 
h 
t 

t 

I 
1 

i     S 
31     1 

1 

i 

B 
8 
4 
S 
4 
it 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

J 
S 

i 

6 

4 

e 
e 
s 
s 
$ 

"6 

1 

"a 

"2 

5 
1 
3 
3 
6 
4 

"i 
f 

/ 

i 

4 

4 
a 

i 

s 

1 

121 

8     1 
7     4 

t     1 

' 

122 

-n 

1 

123 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

3 

3 

4 

J 
1 
t 
4 
5 

124 

1 

2 

2 
2 

"i 

3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

1... 

I... 
1... 
1... 
1    / 
...    1 

s  t 

I    1 
...    i 

1    i 
M    i 

123 

49.213 

2 

t 
S 

i 

7 
s 
e 

tfi 

1 
3 

"i 

1 

3 
3 
i 

£ 

a 

1 

5 
a, 

/ 
1 
1 

i 

$ 

4 
§ 
1 
$ 
0 

126 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 

i 

/ 
/ 
t 

s 
s 

i 

9 

4 

127 

6 
9 

2] 
2 
4 
2 
3 

"  s 

3 

128 

e,  4 

5     3 
6i     7 
/  "3 

120 

130 
131 

51.182 

I 

... 

6 

1 
5 
1 

I 
1 

1 

B 

I 

i 

132 

1 

1 
1 

"5 

3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 

-1 

i 
I 
I 

4 
I 

"1 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

S 
I 

s 
4 
4 
$ 
i 
t 

1 

"3 
3 
6 

133 

134 

135 

63.150 

"5 
3 

7 

9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 

$ 
t 
t 

4 
t 

I 
i 
t 

4  ^ 

4  i 

136 

'~7     « 

137 

m 

138 

1 

2 

5 
4 
6 
9 
I 
3 
1 
I 
1 

i 

i 
1 

*3J~ii 

5l   J 

139 

5 

1 

i  KJi 

140 

66.192 

rrH 

141 

4  « 

i'. 

h 

t\  4 
r   1 

-1 

J 
1 
1 

1 

Iff 

142 

?•! 

143 

f 

/ 

i 
i 

6 
3 

4 

3 
6 

I 

144 

145 

57.089 

1 

' 

146 

i 

147 

■ 

i 

1 

... 

4 

148 
140 

5 

1 

t 

150 

59.056 

1 

1 

1 

a 
s 

i 

151 

'  '     i 

t 

152 
153 

1 

*** 

'/ 

1 

1 

1.54 
15.^ 
156 
157 
15S 

1 

" 

1 

61.023 

'"V" 

1 

-y 

t 

... 

,... 

(  . 

1 

.«. 

159 

\ 

160 

62.933 

"JZ 

"i 

161 

162 

. 

— 

m-i 

... 

' 

164 

" 

165 

64.961 

1 

.:; 

166 

1 

167 

166 

169 

— 

■ 

170 

66.930 

1 

,  J . 

171 

t 

-.. 

172 

1 

j 

.. 

.IJ 

173 

,  ( 

•«> 

*.* 

... 

...j... 

••"::i.j.j 

174 

'*  Y"i"*T"* 

... 

*** 

... 

**  * 

"  ' 

' 

175 

68.896 
duals... 

' 

•f-   l^r 

Number  of  Indlvl 
Median 

28 
116 

.fi 

29 
119 

w 

43 
121 

S8 

til 

47 
125 

S4 
its 

62 
128 

s? 

US 

48 
131 

71 

m 

06 

131 

«9l  TO 

1 

. 
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eUmenUxry  and  high  schools  and  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 
Number  of  meuarements— Boys,  IJ5»;  girls,  2,858;  total,  3,944.] 


Ageinjrears. 

No.  of 

Ill 

13 

Uk 

13 

m 

14 

Hi 

15 

15J 

16 

16i 

17     ]    17i 

1 

18 

cases. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

G 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B.  G.  B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

9 
8 
10 
10 
9 
14 
12 
12 
IG 
17 
24 
25 
10 
20 
25 
42 
21 
29 
35 
36 
30 
34 
36 
43 
35 
39 
87 
28 
43 
32 
47 
38 
34 
30 
31 
37 

G. 

10 

1    ■ 

•  1     - 

19 
15 
22 

1 



1  '1  ■;■■■ 

1     ' 

'"W's" 

'1       1 

i__ 

1 

1 

14 
17 

1 

...^......|...... 

1 

* 

il 

,'■ 

...„.    j      . 

90 
29 

1 

""i"*r""i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"V  "i         1     1 

S3 

it 

36 

j 

1 

... 

■■•,••-,   1 

!., 

1 

'1 

... 

"■'■"1 .  ...1 

i 



■"V 

<   1      1 

27 

2 

1 

4 

i 
5 
3 
4 

■T 

4 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1      1 

■"I"" 

51 

1      1 

1 

1 

■'T'"!...!... 

1 

91 

1 
J 
s 
i 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

"T  ■ ' 

57 

1 

1 

]' 

I 

51 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

59 

5 

1     1 

... 

1 

( 

50 

1 

' 

9ft 

s 

s 

5 
6 
S 
6 
6 
5 

A 
6 

3 

5 
6 
1 

h 

t 

5 
7 
5 
9 

f 
1 

7 

i 

3 

i 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 

2 
2 
4 

4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
4 

r 

1 

36 

/ 

1 

/ 
/ 

5 

i 
f 
t 

/ 

.55 

3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
6 
2 

t 
t 

5 

6 

to 

B 
t 
i 

4 

-4 

s    i 
/    I 
/    2 

-J  1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 
« 

0 
5 
6 
9 
18 
7 

'6 
7 

7 
3 

3 
2 

, 

4^ 
48 

3fi 

■ 

,         , 

'•"1 

/ 

t 

t 

1 

1 

4t 
43 
49 

J  2 

1 

1  ;i 

1 

1 

34 

37 

2 
2 

4 

2 

6 

f 

t 

1    ' 

J 

/ 

1 

t 

37 

6 

tit     R 

1    7 

«  > 

? 

"2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
6 
1 
6 

t 

4 
2 

1 

1 

48 

4J'l0i""ff     1^ 

4    1    ^' 

::: 

8     1 
4    4 

1 
f 

6 

f 

14 
9 
9 
8 

Td 
It 

1 
2 
S 
6 
1 
4 
1 

12 
s 

5 
6 
S 
6 

1 

44 

36 

0        f.\       K 

■4,-/1 

4|    1 

6 

S 

2 
( 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 

i 

s 
s 

2 

/ ... 
1 ... 

/ 

2 
I 
2 

2 

t 

8 

6 
6 
4 

• 

65 

1,    4;    7     7 
1116 

i 

3 

6 
11 

1 
6 
It 
8 
6 

to 

11 
8 

... 

1 
2 

...1... 

i 

61 

H 

11 

^"4 
1 
9 

8 
7 
9 
6 
S 
4 
S 

■ 

3 

9 
10 
10 
It 

16 

"ii 

B 

ii 

6 
8 
9 
9 
1 
t 

s 
1 
1 
g 

"1 
1 

2 

I 

2 
5 
4 
1 
"'& 
8 

s 

6 
S 
5 
11 
8 
6 

4 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

69 

r.  I 

-S  ^ 

/ 

S3 

66 

e 

J 

i 

... 

I 

2  ... 

S     1 

1\     I 
ifl 

i'    25 
/;    29 
4\    39 

2     28 
5     21 

6\    30 
4     17 

s\   2:1 

b\     15 

4I     18 

■  e,    21 

4 
e 
s 

6 

4 
s 

6 

4 

6 

C 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

6 
3 

1 
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16  PHYSICAL  GKOWTH   AND  SCHOOL   PBOGRESS. 

In  order  to  accommodate  Table  1  to  the  size  of  the  printed  page, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  take  out  the  following  measurements  from 
that  table: 

At  106  centimeters— girls,  one  6J  years  old;  at  108  centimeters— girls,  one  ft  years  old,  one  6i  years,  aod 
boys,  one  ft  years  old;  at  109  centimeters— girls,  two  ft  years  old,  and  boys,  one  6  years  old,  two  7  yean;  tt 
110  centimeters— girls,  one  6  years  old,  five  6^  years,  one  7  years,  two  7|  yean,  and  bojrs,  two  6  yean  old, 
and  two  6i  years;  at  111  centimeters— girls,  two  6  years  old,  two  6\  yean,  and  boys,  one  6  yean  old,  tvo 
7|  years;  at  112  centimeters— girls,  eleven  6  yean  old,  one  7  years,  one  8  yean,  and  boys,  tbre«  ft  yean  old, 
one  7  years;  at  113  centimeters— girls,  three  6  years  old,  one  6|  years,  one  8  yean,  and  boys,  two  ft  ye«rs  old, 
two  6^  yean,  one  7  years,  two  7)  yean,  two  8  years;  at  114  centimeters— girls,  six  6  years  old,  one  6}  yean, 
three  7 J  yean,  and  boys,  one  8  yean  old,  two  ftj  yean,  four  7  yean,  one  7i  yean,  one  8J  yean;  at  17ft  oenii- 
meters— girls,  one  15^  yean  old,  one  1ft  yean,  and  boys,  one  14  yean  old,  one  15|  yean,  three  1ft  years,  one 
16^  years,  two  17  yean,  one  171  yean,  one  18  yean;  at  177  oentimeten— girls,  one  17  yean  old,  one  17|  years, 
one  18  yean,  and  boys,  one  16  yean  old,  one  16^  yean,  one  17  yean,  one  171  yean,  one  18  yean;  at  ITS 
centimeters— girls,  one  14|  yean  old,  and  boys,  one  16  yean  old,  one  15^  yean,  one  1ft  yean,  two  17  yean, 
two  18  yean;  at  179  centimeters— boys,  one  14}  yean  old,  one  15}  yean,  two  17  yean,  one  17)  years,  two 
18  yean;  at  180  centimeters— boys,  (me  15  yean  old,  one  17}  yean;  at  181  centimeters— boys,  one  15}  yean 
old,  one  18  yean;  at  182  centimeters— boys,  one  14}  yean  old,  one  1ft  yean;  at  183  centimeters— boys,  one 
14}  yean  old,  one  16}  yean;  at  184  centimeten— boys,  one  16  yean  old;  at  186  centimeters— boys,  one  14) 
yean  old. 

The  extremes  in  growth  to  be  noted  are  marked,  in  that  the  tallest 
boy  at  15^  years  of  age  is  40  centimeters  taller  than  the  shortest; 
the  tallest  girl  at  13^  years  of  age  is  30  centimeters  taller  than  tho 
shortest.  -^  The  widest  range  of  differences  is  during  the  adolescent 
age,  where  there  is  a  sUght  tendency  toward  bimodal  distribution 
(i.  c.,  two  groups  of  cases  appear  with  central  tendencies  for  each); 
this  appears  for  boys  at  13  and  for  girls  at  12i.  The  boys  are  taller 
than  the  girls  from  6  to  11  years  of  age;  the  girls  then  become  taller 
and  remain  so  until  14^,  when  the  boys  are  taller.  This  is  graphically 
shown  by  the  soUd  and  the  leader  lines  drawn  transversely  in  the 
charts.  Those  below  these  lines  are  tall  individuals  and  those  above 
are  short  individuals. 

4.    WEIGHT   AND   AGE   DISTBIBUTION. 

This  distribution,  like  that  of  height,  was  taken  for  the  University 
of  Chicago  schools  and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  in  order  to 
find  a  working  norm.  It  is  to  be  noted  there  is  a  much  wider  range 
of  cases  here  than  in  the  height  distribution,  and  a  more  irregular 
surface  of  frequency  for  each  age.  The  widest  range  of  diflferenccfl 
is  found  during  the  adolescent  age,  and  in  particular  at  the  age  of 
15  years,  where  the  heaviest  boy  weighs  110  pounds  more  than  the 
lightest,  and  the  heaviest  girl  104  pounds  more  than  the  lightest. 
The  boys  are  heavier  than  the  girls  from  6  to  12  J  years  of  age;  the 
girls  then  become  heavier  and  remain  so  until  16,  after  which  the 
boys  again  are  heavier.  The  norms,  like  those  of  height,  are  above 
the  averages  derived  by  other  investigators  who  have  used  but  one 
measurement  for  each  individual. 

The  table  is  self-explanatory  and  is  uniform  in  construction  wth 
that  of  height. 
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The  norma  obtained  in  this  table  are,  of  course,  least  satisfactory 
for  the  lower  and  upper  ages,  where  there  are  few  cases.  For  several 
ages  the  same  individual  measurements  occur,  thus  making  the  table 
approach  what  it  would  be  if  a  homogeneous  group  were  used  for  all 
ages  from  6  to  18. 

The  weight  table  is  uniform  in  construction  with  the  height  table, 
and  the  same  individuals  are  used.  Since  the  measurements  here 
were  taken  in  pounds,  in  place  of  kilograms,  the  distribution  of  pounds 
is  retained  for  years  and  half  years,  and  the  kilogram  equivalents  are 
given  for  every  5  pounds,  beginning  with  35  pounds. 
7166^—14 2 
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PHYSICAL  GBOWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PBOGRESS. 


Tablb  2.— Weight 
[Number  of  individuals— Boys,  460;  girls,  638;  tnUl,  l/m. 


Age  in  years. 

Weight. 

6 

6i 

7 

7i 

8 

8i 

9 

i>J 

10 

m 

11 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B.  0. 

B. 

G. 

Pounds. 

35 

KiloA. 
l.i.  876 

36 

/ 

.  il-.- 

37 

. 

5 

/ 

38 

; 
/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 

$ 

s 
s 

4 
» 

5 

39 

18.' U4 
20.412 

22.680 
24'948 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

i 

1 

6 
i 

2 
3 

40 

1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 

'/ 

/ 

; 
/ 
/ 

4 
S 

s 

6 

4 
t 

/ 

41 

42 

1  1 

/ 

43 

i 

2 

"2 
2 
2 

1 
i 

i 

7 
6 
S 
9 

44 

... 

/ 

45 

■"6"M     2 
1     t     1 

46 

1 

2 

2 

1 
3 
1 
2 

S 

f 
B 

S 

4 
s 

6 
2 
2 

4 

4 

9 

"i 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
? 

2 

... 

/ 

47 

1     S 

1 

J 

48 

1  4 

2  ; 

I 

2 
2 

1 
i 

8 

s 

2 
2 

^ 
6 
8 
8 
S 

1 
1 

1 
2 

i 

1 

49 

1 
1 
6 

"3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 

4 
It 

\ 

i 

I 

i 

1 
1 

1 

4 
5 

4 
t 
€ 
1 

t 

50 

4 

2 

.1     3 
6     2 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 
3 
3 
4 
'  1 
2 
2 
2 

f 
/ 
J 
5 
/ 
J 
1 
1 
J 
4 
0 

4 
/ 

f 

51 

2 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

■i 

4 
4 
s 
s 

1 
1 

"l 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

*i 
1 
4 
1 

i 

2 

J 
< 

62 
53 
54 
55 

2 

1 

s 

4 
i 

I 
S 

/ 

2     i 

li    i 

56 

2 

\ 
3 

S\    6 

57 

2 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

2 
3 

"5 

58 

1 
1 
2 
1 

'■^r^ 

59 

27.252 

1 

-•• 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

i 

i 

1 
i 

"2 

S 

4 

60 

■4 

3 
1 
i 
I 
2 
1 
I 

1 
S 

n 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 

4 

$ 
1 
S 
1 
1 
t 
2 

i 

2 

"5 
2 

s 

T 

1:  i 

61 

1 

i  ? 

\ 

5 

2 

3 

a 

3 

\ 

62 

63 

_ 

f 

3 

64 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

... 

4 
4 
4 
2 

6 
3 
1 
1 
1 

-3 
4 
s 
i 

4 

"2 
3 

65 

29.484 

51 

66 

67 

... 

68 

1 

s 

1 

i 
t 

4 
4 

1 
1 

"1 

69 

1 

1 
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31.752 

^ 

1 
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1 
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1 
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81 
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84 
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86 
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and  age  digtrUnUion. 

Namb«r  of  measuromento— Boys,  1,475;  girla,  2,108;  total,  8,565.] 


Age  in  years. 

B. 

Hi 

12 

m 

13 

13i 

14 

14i 

15 

15J 

u 

16i 

17 

m 

18 

Q. 

B. 

1 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

— 

1 

f 

1 
2 
3 
4 
8 
7 

12 
9 
10 
11 
9 
16 
22 
14 
20 
20 
18 
22 
28 
24 
21 
18 
21 
27 
20 
29 
27 
30 
21 
23 
30 
23 
26 
26 
21 
28 
24 
27 
22 
22 
27 
21 
19 
21 
16 
20 
21 
17 
26 
21 
15 
IS 
13 
13 
15 
10 
11 
19 
10 
11 
20 

ft 
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to 

If 

J 

91 
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90 

ffi 
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"i 
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f 
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i 
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i 

i 

4 

S9 

IH 

$4 

£ 
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1 

gg 
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PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PBOGRESS. 

Table  2.— Weight  and  ogt 


Age  in  yean. 

Weight. 

6 

«i 

7 

n 

8 

Si 

9 

^ 

10 

m 

11 

B. 

G. 

D. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

" 

'■ 

0. 

B.C. 

Pounds. 

100 

Kiloi. 
45.359 

r 

101 

' 

102 

:::i:::i::: 

108 

...1  ..i... 

104 

1  1 

105 

47.627 

1 

106 

1    . 

1 

107 

■"■i  '1  ■ 

106 

' 

100 

110 

49.895 

111 

...|... 

..'.-.1 

112 

1 

1     1 

113 

1     1 

114 

1     ' 

115 

62.167 

116 

...ij...: 

117 

1  ' 

118 

(     .1 

119 

120 

64.431 

:::c:\...\ 

121 

..'...!...( 

122 

123 

r" 

1    .1 

124 

...1 

125 

66.609 

' 

126 

1  , 

127 

1     1 

128 

129 

, 

130 

68.967 

...(...'... 

131 

132 

133 

134 

iL..|.  . 

135 

GO.  236 

136 

1 

... 

Number  of  coses. 
Median  weight... 

32 
47 

S8 
U 

29 

51 

55 

4r 

3S 
50 

69 

4S 

44 

56 

6f 
49 

47 
67 

7t  50 

% 

^ 

89 
68 

71 
63 

too 

69 

71 
67 

83 
66 

63 
69 

8i 

mm 

71;  f7 

1 
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distribtUion — Continued . 


Ateiny«an. 

B. 

llj 

12 

12J 

13 

m 

U 

14i 

15 

IH 

16 

164 

17 

174 

18 

Q. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

a. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

G. 

J 

... 

i 

g 

I 
2 

1 

i 

J 

t 
t 

4 

1 
s 
I 
s 
s 

1 

3 
2 
4 

2 

-"i 

6 
2 

"b 
2 
'2 

1 
1 

i 

4 
e 

4 

6 

t 

9 
9 
9 

6 
6 
6 
S 

1 
t 

4 
s 

i 

4 

2 
2 
3 

6 

-5 

"2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
i 
I 
1 
1 
1 

**i 

1 

-i 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

1 
1 
6 
5 
9 
9 

i 

S 

9 
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5.   MEDIANS  OF  HEIGHT  AND   WEIGHT. 

This  table  represents  the  median  heights  and  median  weights  for 
boys  and  girls^  for  sbc-month  intervals  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  as 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  schools. 

Tablb  3. — Medians  of  height  and  weight. 
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6.    INDIVIDUAL  INCBEMENTS  IN  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND  LUNG  CAPACrTT. 

The  writer  has  aimed,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  to  give  the  origi- 
nal data  with  results  in  such  form  that  further  comparisons  and  cor- 
relations may  be  worked  out.  Tables  4,  6,  and  13-22  give  the 
initial  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  limg  capacity,  with  the 
yearly  increments  and  per  cents  of  gain  and  loss  for  50  boys  and  50 
girls  from  7  to  13  years  of  age,  and  for  50  boys  and  50  girls  from  12 
to  17  years  of  age.  The  individuals  are  arranged  in  an  ascending 
scale  in  accordance  with  the  initial  height  at  7  and  12  years  of  age. 
Many  individuals  with  the  longest  series  of  measurements  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  the  records  having  been  made  before  or  after 
the  interims  included  in  these  tables.  All  the  individuals  with  long 
records,  however,  are  represented  in  the  charts  of  individual  curves 
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which  follow  the  tabbies.  The  individuals  represented  in  both  tables 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  cross  references  given  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  curve  charts. 

In  the  tables  the  serial  numerals  at  the  left  refer  to  the  respective 
individuals.  The  heights  are  in  centimeters,  the  weights  in  pounds, 
the  lung  capacities  in  cubic  inches;  the  respective  increments  are  of 
the  same  units  of  measurement.  The  per  cent  of  gain  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  increment  to  the  previous  measurement.  The  aver- 
ages and  average  deviations  of  increments  and  the  averages  of  the 
per  cents  in  the  middle  of  the  table  are  for  the  first  25  shorter  indi- 
viduals and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  for  the  25  taller 
individuals.  The  average  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  for  each 
year  and  half  year  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables  are  for  the  50  in  each 
group  and  oflfer  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  medians  or 
norms  found  in  the  distribution  tables  where  there  were  more  indi- 
viduals, but  fewer  repeated  measiu^ements.  No  measurements  here, 
as  indicated  in  the  discussion  on  the  method  of  procedure,  can  be 
more  than  three  months  from  the  exact  chronological  age. 

These  tables  are  given  in  order  that  the  individual  diflFerences  may 
be  closely  noted,  that  the  diflFerences  between  gain  in  absolute  incre- 
ment and  gain  in  per  cent  may  be  compared,  and  that  these  data  may 
be  accessible  for  future  comparisons  in  this  study  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  fm*ther  correlations. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  from  the  three  schools  and  represent  a  fairly 
normal  distribution,  except  that  the  Francis  W.  Parker  boys  are 
slightly  inferior  to  the  others  in  height  and  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
girls,  who  were  measured  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  other 
schools,  show  more  individual  fluctuations. 

HEIGHT. 

From  the  years  6  to  13i,  the  yearly  increment  varies  from  1  to  8 
or  9i  centimeters.  At  the  age  of  12  there  is  a  surprising  jimip  in  the 
increase,  which  reaches  as  h^h  as  12  centimeters;  the  rapid  increase 
continues  up  to  17  years  of  age.  The  increase  from  6  to  about  7i 
has  no  uniformity,  and  seems  to  depend  on  the  individual.  From  the 
years  8  to  12  the  usual  increase  is  from  7  to  9  centimeters.  Here, 
too,  is  the  greatest  uniformity  of  increase,  that  is  more  boys  increase 
the  same  number  of  centimeters  than  at  any  other  time.  In  some 
sporadic  cases  the  increment  is  as  much  as  10  centimeters.  From  13 
to  17  the  increment  is  larger. 
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WEIGHT. 

From  the  years  6  to  7i  there  is  little  uniformity  in  weight  incre- 
ment, for  it  varies  all  the  way  from  2  to  15  kilograms.  At  7  J  the 
increase  begins  to  be  a  little  more  uniform,  and  a  rough  average  can 
be  taken.  This  is  about  4  kilograms.  In  two  cases  there  was  a 
loss,  of  2  and  of  5  kilograms,  respectively;  but  loss  is  rare.  The  aver- 
age stays  almost  the  same  up  to  13  years.  But  .some  individuals 
increased  from  14  to  22  kilograms.  These  cases,  were,  however, 
sporadic.  The  greatest  uniformity  occurs  from  9J  to  lOi  and  again 
from  14  to  15J.  The  least  uniformity  of  increase  is  from  12  to  13. 
The  average  increment  in  the  ages  between  11  and  17  is  from  6  to  10 
kilograms.  The  greatest  increase,  18  to  23  kilograms,  is  found  to 
occur  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 J.  In  one  case  between  16  and 
17  the  increase  was  remarkable,  35  kilograms.  There  were  four 
cases  of  loss  varying  from  1  to  4  kilograms.  The  increase  from  11  to 
17  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  strike  an  average. 

LUNG   CAPACmr. 

As  a  rule,  the  greatest  relative  gains  in  breathing  capacity  occur 
between  the  first  and  the  second  measurement,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  has  not  learned  how  to  use  the  spirom- 
eter, which  involves  a  voluntary  reaction  as  well  as  a  physical  meas- 
urement. The  cases  where  children  lose  in  breathing  capacity  are, 
as  a  rule,  near  the  first  measurements  or  are  caused  by  colds  at  the 
time  of  measurement. 

There  is  less  uniformity  in  lung  capacity  than  there  is  in  wei^t. 
For  example,  between  the  ages  of  7  J  and  8i  the  increment  varies  from 
a  loss  of  16  cubic  centimeters  to  an  increase  of  49.  Before  the  age 
of  7i  there  is  absolutely  no  uniformity;  after  this  the  average  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  8  to  16  cubic  centimeters  increase.  In  the 
ages  from  10  to  13  there  is  a  great  fluctuation;  all  the  way  from  2  to 
22  cubic  centimeters,  and  2  cases  of  loss.  Uniformity  is  almost  lost 
from  11  to  17.     The  ages  of  greatest  uniformity  are  from  13  to  15. 

To  give  a  few  examples  of  the  extreme  fluctuation,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  in  striking  even  a  rough  average,  the  following 
cases  may  be  cited:  From  11  to  12  years  of  age  the  lung  capacity 
varies  from  a  loss  of  2  to  a  gain  of  46  cubic  centimeters;  from  13  to  14 
it  varies  from  a  loss  of  16  to  a  gain  of  56  cubic  centimeters;  from  14 
to  15,  from  a  gain  of  2  to  a  gain  of  66  cubic  centimeters;  from  16  to 
17,  from  a  loss  of  2  to  a  gain  of  56  cubic  centimeters. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  in  reading  these  tables  that  the  initial  height, 
weight,  and  lung  capacity  are  given  in  the  first  column  after  the  in- 
dividual's number.  The  yearly  increment  or  gain  in  growth  is  given 
just  after  the  initial  measurement  and  the  gain  per  cent  just  after  the 
increment.  For  example,  number  1  was  112  centimeters  tall  at  7 
years  of  age  and  116.8  centimeters  at  8  years  of  age.  This  girl  grew 
4.8  centimeters,  or  4.3  per  cent,  during  the  year.  At  9  years  of  age 
this  girl  was  119.6  centimeters  tall,  and  she  had,  therefore,  gained  2.8 
centimeters,  or  2.4  per  cent. 
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Table  4. — Incrementg  of  growth  in  height  for  a  gwup  of  SO 
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130.4 

4.0 

3.2 

1316 

*-^" 

31 

122.6 

6.4 

4.6 

134.4 
130.7 
132.4 
138.0 

0.3 

4.8 

32 

122.2 

125.4 

iso.'o 

128.6 
125.6 
128.6 

6.6 

2.6 

is 

127.7 

2.3 

1.8 

*'     1 

33 

122.2 

4.23.6 

0.0 
i.2 

4.7 
8.1 

1  ; 

34 

123.4 

t 

35 

123.6 
123.  i 
124.6 
124.6 

134.0 

6.4 

4.2 

139.0^ 
137.9 
l«0i4 

i'oir 

36.-. 

3.5'2.9 

128.4 

6.0 

4.1 

130.1 

7.7 

0.0 

1  .' 

37 

134.0 

0.0 

4.7 

i»4.a 

38 

6.2  5.2 

.... 

... 

130.6 
130.0 

6.0 
6.2 

4.8 
4.2 

136.4 
137.2 

4.S 

i'? 

[    ' 

39 

124.8 

i29.*3 
127.0 

iS6.'6 
138.3 

7.3JL« 

\ ,? 

40 

125.0 
127.5 

6.0  5.0 

129.6 

4.6 

3.7 

'6.4  4.'2 

6.64.1 

139.3 
141.0 

iio.'? 

142.1 

4.39.1 

41 

136.6 
133.6 

i32.'2 
133.6 
132.8 
133.6 
134.6 

7.2 
6.6 

'6*2 
0.4 
4.4 

6.6 
6.1 

5.6 
6.2 

4.*i 
6.0 
3.4 
4.4 
4.7 

42 

140.0 

0.4 

4.8 

43 

131.0 
127.0 
127.2 

133.2 
129,1 

6.2 

4.9 

130.6 
137.0 

"i'3i"6 

7.9fi-i 

44 

45 

6.0 
6.0 

4.1 
4.1 

..I. 

... 

... 

138.0 
138.4 
138.fi 
130.3 

&.0 
6.0 
6.2 
4.7 

3.7 
4.2 

46 

128.  4 
r^H  0 

47 

i37.*2 
142.8 
148.7 

3.9 

....i..- 

48 

128.5 

4. 7-.^-  s 

132.0 
136.4 
141.9 

'6.'6 
6.0 

6.*i 

4.4 

6.2i'ft 
0.4  4.7 

s.a 

1      J 

49 

129.8 
135.9 

160.1 

lS4i 
T.4li 

fiO 

.... 

137.1 

4.3 

3.2 

146.2 

9.1 

6.0 

0.8 

4.8 

182.7 

0.6 

4.4 

Av 

Av.var.... 

120 

5.9 

.1 

5.2 

122.6 

4.8 
.6 

3.9 

125.4 

6.6 
.8 

4.5128.0 


6.8 
.9 

4.0 

129.8 

6.1 
L3 

4.0 

133.1 

6.7 
.9 

4.3l3k6 

lilt 
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1(^  years. 

11  years. 

Hi  years. 

12  years. 

12J  years. 

13  years. 

1 

t 
1 

i 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

is 

t 
1 

i 

4, 

§0* 

i 
1 

t 

1^ 

i 
i 

No. 

Cm. 
136.3 

Cm, 
6.0 

4.1 

Cm. 

Cm, 

Cm. 
13a  7 

Cm. 
4.4 

3.6 

Cm. 
135.2 
142.6 
136.6 
134.6 

Cm. 

Cm. 
137.4 

Cm, 
a7 

6.1 

Cm. 
142.6 
148.2 
142.0 
14a  « 

Cm. 
7.3 
&6 
5.4 

ao 

6.4 
3.9 
4.0 
4.5 

\ 

134.0 
130.6 
130.7 

4.4 

4.6 
3.5 

3.4 
3.7 
2.8 

8.6 

ao 

3.9 

6.4 
4.  ft 
8.0 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 

12&0 
139.0 
126.0 
122.4 
134.6 

4.6 
3.4 

11 

6.6 

3.7 
2.7 
2.9 
4.6 
4.3 

133.0 

5.0 

3.9 

138.4 

5.^ 

4.1 

136.5 

143.4 

3.9 

2.8 

a 

130.6 
142.0 
138.6 

4.6 
9.6 
4.0 

3.7 
7.2 
3.0 

7 

147.4 
143.6 

144.2 

6.4 
5.0 

'4.2 

3.8 

3.6 

'3.0 

8. 

9 

135.8 

5.8 

4.6 

140.8 

6.0 

3.7 

148.1 

7.3 

5.2 

la 
11. 

13&8 

4.8 

3.7 

14a  0 
141.6 
136.0 

4.2 

3.1 

....|.... 

12. 

13. 

132.7 
134.0 

4.7 

3.7 

134.6 
138.8 
137.4 
141.4 
130.0 

3.3 

2.5 

140.3 
143.2 
143.0 
147.0 
146.4 

5.7  4.2 
4.4  3.2 

5.6,  4.1 
6.6  4.0 

6.4  4.6 

143.4 

7.4 

5.4 

148.6 
151.2 
152.4 
153.6 

8.3 
8.0 
9.4 

ao 

5.9 

6.6 

a6 

4.5 

14. 

4.2 
6.4 
4.6 

3.2 
4.7 
3.4 

139.7 

146.9 

7.2 

6.2 

15. 

la 

17 

133.6 
136.5 
130.6 
136w6 

4.6 
5.8 
7.0 
5.8 

3.6 
4.4 
5.4 
4.4 

139.6 

6.0 

4.5 

145.0 
151.0 

5.4 

3.9 

*i52.'4 
154.4 

i'3 
3.2 

*6.*8 
2.1 

18! 
19 

138.0 
144.0 
138.9 
135.4 
137.0 
136.6 
138.8 

4.1 

3.1 

144.1 
151.2 

6.11  4  4 

7  ? 

5.0 
6.2 
4.6 
4.8 
4.0 
4.2 

2a 

2L 

5.0 
4.0 
7.2 
5.0 
6.0 

3.7 
3.0 
5.5 
3,8 
3.7 

140.9 

4.4 

3.2 

147. 5i  8.6 
141.61  6.2 

143.5  6.5 
142.0  5.4 

144.6  5.8 

149.8 

8.9 

6.3 

148.8 
150.2 
148.0 
160.4 

7.2 

a7 
ao 

6.8 

6.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.0 

22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

141.6 

... 

*  * 

5.1 

.8 

4.0 

5.0 
.8 

3.7 

5.1 
1.2 

3.9 

6.1 

9 

4.4 

a2 
1.2 

4.5 

a6 

1.2 

4.6 

Ay. 
Av.w, 

13a  8 
136.2 
138.4 
142.0 
140.8 

5.8 

4.4 

147. 2|  8.4]  6.1 

153.2 
144.4 
154.9 
157.0 

ao 

4.1 

2a 
27. 

134.3 
137.0 

6.0 
6.6 

3.0 
4.3 

142.3 
151.7 

4.2 
7.2 
4.2 

3.1 
5.3 
8.1 

147.31  &9 
148.8  6.8 
147.  Oj  6.2 

a4 

4.9 
4.4 

ao 
8.2 

4.5 
5.5 

28. 

. 

20. 

151.6 
149.1 
151.7 
162.0 
152.4 

30. 

U9.0 

m.7 

133.0 
141.2 

4.6 
0.0 
6.6 
3.2 

8.4 
6.9 
4.3 
?  3 

146.0 

6.0 

4.3 

4.1 

2.8 

.... 

31. 

141.6 

151.3!  9.8 

6.9 

32. 

143.8 
146.2 

5.8 
5.0 

4.2 
3.5 

7.2 
a2 

6.0 
4.2 

33. 

167.2   7.9 
147.7'  4.7 

5.3 
3.3 

84. 

143.0 
143.5 
145. 0 

4.0 
5.6 
4.6 

2.9 
4.1 
3.3 

151.2 
156.5 
155.2 

3.6 

2.4 

35. 

146.1 

163.0 

a9 

4-7 

sa 

15a  6 

5.6 

3.9 

4.6 

8.1 

37. 

141.4 
143.8 

6.0 
&6 

4.4 

4.8 

148.4 

7.0 

4.9 

158.0 
154.8 

9.6 

a5 

38. 

39. 

144.8 
149.3 

5.6 
7.7 

4.0 
5.4 

148.4 
15G.0 

3.6 
6.7 

2.6 
4.6 

154.6 
162.8 

a2 
a3 

4.2 
4.3 

4a 

14&3 
14&6 

153.0 
152.0 

7.7 
6.4 

5.3 
4.4 

41. 

5.6 

4.0 

168.4 
152.7 
150.5 
155.9 
15a  4 
161.0 
161.2 

a4 

4.2 

42. 

144.6 
140.8 

4.9 
7.0 

3.5 
4.9 

151.0 

6.4 

4.4 

43. 

153.9 
160.4 
151.6 
163.8 
148.5 

6.6 
6.6 
4.8 
7.2 
12.7 

3,6 
3.7 
3.2 
4.7 
&6 

44. 

144.4 
144.2 
I4«w2 
143.4 

5.8 
6.8 
7.4 
4.1 

4.2 
4.2 
6.3 
X9 

6.0 
7.4 
7.6 
&1 

4.2 
5.1 
5.2 
3.6 

46. 

4a 

47. 

146.6 
154.4 

151.7 
160.2 
17a  4 

6.1 
6.8 

3,5 
3  8 

48. 

4.8 

3.2 

167.0 

a8 

4.2 

49. 

168.1 

5a 





137.8 

6.7 
1.0 

4.2 

14a3 

6.5 
1.0 

3.9 

144.6 

6.4 

•  8 

4.5 

146.8 

a6 

1.4 

4.6 

160.7 

a9 

1.6 

4.7 

151.1 

ai 
1.0 

4.0 

Av. 
Av.var. 
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PHYSICAL  GBOWTH   AND  SCHOOL  PROGRESS. 

Table  5. — Increments  of  growth  in  height  for  a  grfjvp  of 


. 

12  years. 

i^jmn. 

13  years. 

ISiyeare. 

14  years. 

l^ymR.  ' 

No. 

-J 

gC4 

t 
1 

^ 

is* 

t 
1 

1 

•1 
1 

t 

m 

ti 

Sco 

1 

4J 

t 

a* 

i 
1 

t 

X 

1 

1 
S 

1 

61 

Cm. 
028.0 
132.8 

Cm. 

Cm. 
134.0 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 
139.4 

Cm. 
5.4 

4.0 

Cm. 

Cm. 

cm. 
113.2 

Cm. 

5.S 

4.2 

62 

6.2 

4.1 

140.8 

8.0 

6.0 

144.4 

3.6 

2.6 

53 

134.6 
134.4 
136.0 
140.2 
144.0 
138.2 

139.8 

6.2 

3.9 

149.0 

9.2 

U 

64 

2.4 
3.0 

1.8 
3.3 

137.0 
139.0 

144.0  7.0 
144.2  6.2 

*i47.'9  *i"6 

6.1 

8.8 

65 

66 

137.2 
X37.8 

3.0 
3.8 

2.2 
2.8 

146.4 
*i45*6 

6.2 
'7*4 

4.4 
*6.*4 

152.2 
153.0 
150.4 

5.8 

3.1 

*i*3 

67 

68 

8.5 
6.4 

6.3 
4.9 

146.9 

9.1 

6.6 

69 

138.6 
138.8 
139.0 
139.4 
139.7 
140.3 

7.6 
6.6 
4.2 
6.0 

6.8 
4.9 
3.  J 
4.6 

i44.8  6.2 
143.8!  5.0 

4.5 
3.6 
2.9 

'2.6 
4.1 

148.4 

3.6 

2.5 

60 

*  140*8 

*6.*6 

'3.7 

149.0 

153.6 

4.6 

3.2 

61 

143.0 

*i43*4 
146.0 
145.4 
149.2 

4.0 

'3.'7 
6.7 

148.0 
151.8 
148.5 
151.2 
152.0 
157.7 
148.0 

6.0 

3.5 

62 

147.3 
147.3 
149.8 

6.5 

4.C 

63 

6.1 
5.2 
6.6 
8.5 

3.6 
3.6 
4.5 
6.7 

152.1 
155.0 

4.8 
5.3 

3.3 
15 

64 

66 

8.3 

6.3 

'iii.o 

*H4.*9 
146.8 

*6.'6 

*4.'i 

66 

141.4 
142.0 
143.2 
143.2 

5.7 
9.0 
4.4 

4.2 
6.8 
3.2 

7.8 

6.5 

1M.3 
147.6 
153.4 
151.8 
150.4 

168.7 

4.1 

2.H 

67 

2.7 
6.6 

1.9 
4.6 

68 

.... 

.... 

160.0 
U7.6 
1M.6 

6.6 
6.8 
4.2 

4.3 

S.8 

t8 

69 

70 

143.4 

6.4 

S.9 

7.0 

4.9 

71 

144.4 
145.4 
145.8 

149.2 

150.8 
148.4 

4.8 
6.4 
2.6 

3.3 
3.7 
1.8 

151.1 
155,8 
150.6 

1.9 
6.0 
2.2 

1.3 
3.3 
1.6 

72 

4.2 
6.2 

3.0 
4.4 

73 

74 

i47.6 

4.8 

3.4 

149.0 

2.0 

1.4 

161.0 

2.0 

1.3 

75 

147.6 

9.6 

7.0 

153.6 

6.0 

4.1 

156.4 

2.8 

1.8 

Av 

Av.var... 

6.0 

1.6 

4.6 

5.1 
1.3 

3.8 

6.7 
1.4 

4.1 

6.4 
1.4 

':.' 

4.5 
1.5 

3.1 

6.3 
1.2 

3.6 

76 

143.0 
145.4 
146.2 

151.4 
152.0 
153.  e 

8.4 
6.6 
7.4 

5.9 
4.5 
6.1 

150.4 
157.4 

8.0 
6.4 

5.3 
3.6 

77 

3.8 
7.4 

?  7 

78 

6.3 

'i46.*e 

146.6 

*6.'2 
8.0 

■4.4 

5.8 

158.6 
153.4 
148.3 

166.1 
160.1 
154.4 

6.5 
6.T 
6.1 

4.1 
4.3 
4.1 

79 

6.8 
1.8 

4.6 
1.2 

80 

* 150*8 
151.0 
155.2 
154.0 
155.6 
157.4 
164.8 
158.2 
160.0 

*3.'6 
3.7 
7.4 
6.6 
6.8 
8.2 

*2.*4 
2.6 
6.0 
3.8 
4.6 
6.6 

152.0 
158.0 
159.0 
159.4 
156.0 
160.7 
162.0 
162.2 
162.2 

, 

81 

147.2 
147.3 
147.8 
148.4 
148.7 
149.2 

7.2 
8.0 
4.2 
2.0 
6.2 
4.6 
7.4 
4.0 

4.8 
6.3 
2.7 
1.3 
3.3 
2.9 
4.^ 
2.5 

82 

7.3 
6.6 

7.3 
3.9 

154.3 
167.6 

163.0 

8.7 

5.6 

83 

.... 

.... 

84 

.... 

85 

152.4 

6,9 

4.7 

.... 

.... 

162.1 

86 

6.2 

3.6 

87 

149.8 
164.1 

6.4 
10.0 

3.7 
6.9 

88 

160.4 
151.7 

*3."2 

'2.'2 

7.8 
8.3 

5.2 
6.6 

162.9 
166.3 
159.0 
164.7 
164.6 

89 

90 

151.4 
154.9 

*i57.*7 
157.0 

9.0 

6.3 

156.6 
160.0 

*i62.'6 
160.6 

6.2 
5.1 

'4.*3 
3.6 

3.4 
3.3 

*2.'7 
2.3 

2.4 

4.7 

l.S 
3-9 

91 

163.7 
163.0 
162.4 
162.2 
167.6 
162.0 
167.0 

92 

155.8 
166.2 

11.6 

7.9 

16*9 

.... 

*7."5 

161.0 
160.2 

6.2 
3.0 

3.3 
2.9 

2.0 
3.2 

1.2 
2.0 

93 

94 

.... 

95 

156.6 
158.0 
169.0 

7.0 
8.0 

4.6 
6.3 

163.8 
158.7 
164.8 

7.2 

.7 

6.8 

4.6 

.4 

3.6 

3.8 
3.3 
2.2 

1.3 
2.1 
1.3 

96 

97 

161.2 

.... 

.... 

162.2 

1.0 

.6 

9H 

161.0 
163.6 
164.2 

7.0 
6.6 
8.2 

4  T) 

167.8 
167.0 
160.0 

6.8 
3.4 

4.8 

4.2 
2.1 

2.9 

160.4 
168.0 
170.6 

1. 6 
1.0 
l.fl 

l.Oj 

99 

3  h 

100 

5  3 

Av 

Av.var... 

145.2 

6.6 
1.9 

4.7 

147.4 

7.7 
1.6 

6.3 

161.3 

6.0 
1.8 

4.1 

153.9 

4.6 
1.2 

3.0 

156.9 

4.7 
1.7 

3.0 

1 

158.7 

4.2 
3.5 

2.6 
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157MIS. 

15i  years. 

16 

yaan 

. 

Id^yean. 

17 

years 

t 

1" 

t 
1 

1 

fl 

i 

1 

4i 

t 

§ 

*i 

i 

1 
1 

*i 

9^ 

1 

No. 

Cm, 

Cm. 

Cm. 
148.0 

Cm. 
3.0 

2.1 

Cm. 
15a  0 

15a  8 

Cm. 

Cm. 
15ao 

Cm. 
2.0 

1.4 

Cm. 

Cm. 

61. 

iiao 
lira 

130.  fl 

£.6 
6.4 

3.9 

**2.'6 
4.4 

as 

a5 

15a  8 

ao 

ao 

52. 

1.S4.0 

6.0 

4.0 

53. 

150.4 
154.1 

2.6 
3.5 

1.8 
2.3 

151.1 
15a  4 

54. 

2.3 

1.5 

65. 

157.0 
VS.  7 
153.2 

4.8 
3.7 
2.8 

3.2 
2.4 
1.9 

159.8 
*i53.2 

2.8 
".6 

1.8 
*"**0 

5a 

154.0 

&1 

4.1 

157.7 

3.7 

2.4 

160.0 

2.3 

1.6 

57. 

5a 

149.2 

.8 

.5 

151.4 

2.2 

1.5 

151.6 

.2 

.1 

50. 

155.0 

1.4 

.9 

156.6 

1.6 

1.0 

60. 

152.0 
1SS.2 
152.1 
1M.0 
1M.0 
159.6 

4.0 
3.4 
3.6 

as 

4.0 
1.9 

2.7 
2.2 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
1.2 

153.8 

1.8 

1.2 

61. 

157.1 

15a  7 
153.4 
15a  7 

1.6 

1.0 

158.7 

62. 

152.0 
158.7 
15a  0 
161.6 

-  .1 
3.7 
2.0 
1.9 

-  .7 
2.4 
1.3 
1.2 

63. 

158.7 
159.0 
161.6 

i.o 

.1 

.0 
.6 

64. 

65. 

161.4 
14a  1 
163.2 

2.7 

1.7 

161.6 
151.0 
163.  a 

.2 
l.f 
.6 

.1 
1.3 
.4 

6a 

67. 

3.2 

2.0 

6a 

161.0 

160.6 

-  .4 

-  .3 

166.0 

5.4 

3.4 

69. 

2.1 
1.0 

156.6 

2.0 

1.3 

156.2 

-  .4 

-  .3 

7a 

135.0 

uao 

152.1 

3.9 
8.2 
1.5 

155.0 
159.8 
152.3 

"**."8 
.2 

.0 
.5 
.1 

154.5 
160.4 
152.3 

-  .5 
.6 
.0 

-  .3 
.4 
.0 

71. 



.72. 

73. 

151.6 

.6 

.4 

152.2 

.6 

.4 

74. 

156l6 

.2 

.1 

158.4 

1.8 

1.2 

15a  4 

.0 

.0 

75. 

^"": 

3.5 
1.3 

2.3 

I? 

2.0 

... 

1.6 
1.1 

1.0 

1.1 
.9 

.7 

1.0 
1.3 

.7 

ltt.0 
163.0 
167.0 

3.6 
5.6 

2.3 
3.6 

165.0 

— H 

1.2 

167.0 
16a  0 

2.(^ 

1.2 

7a 

77. 

160.2 
163.8 
162.5 
164.0 

4.1 
3.8 
&1 

2.6 
2.4 
5.2 

17a  0 

,.0 

1.8 

17a  0 
164.8 
166.3 

.8 
1.0 
3.8 

.5 

2:1 

7a 

79. 

sa 

103.2 
1612 
162.6 
15&6 
163.0 
1660 
16i4 
16B.4 
167.6 

5.2 
5.2 
3.2 
3.6 
2.3 
4.0 
2.2 
1.2 

3.3 
3.3 
2.0 
1.7 
1.4 
2.5 
1.4 
1.7 

164.4 
166.3 
164.6 
159.4 

1.2 
2.1 

.7 
1.3 
1.2 

.5 

164.8 
167.0 
164.6 
159.6 

.4 

.7 
.0 
.2 

.2 
.4 
.0 
.1 

81. 

16a  3 

82. 

....... 

83. 

::::::.::::!::::: 

84. 

( 

164.4 

85. 

167.0 
169.2 

LO 

4.8 

.6 
2.9 

16a  0 
17a  8 

16a  0 
17a  1 

1.0 
1.6 

.6 
.9 

sa 

87. 

165.0 

2.1 

1.3 

165.4 

.4 

.2 

sa 

168.8 

1.2 

.7 

1.3 

.8 

89. 

16a  3 
166.5 

1.3 
1.8 

.8 
1.1 

16a  3 
167.6 
167.0 
163.5 
162.8 
17a  8 
162.5 

.0 
1.1 

.0 

.7 

9a 

166.8 

2.1 

1.3 

167.7 

91. 

166.2 
163.0 

92. 

\  .'.. . 

93. 

169.6 
162.S 

17a  4 

.6 
2.0 

.5 
3.4 

.4 
1.2 

.3 
2.0 

1 

163.8 

94. 

17a  4 
162.5 

.4 
.0 

.2 
.0 

95. 

.3 

.2 

162.5 
17a  6 

.0 
.2 

.0 
.1 

163.7 
17a  6 

1.2 
.0 

.7 
.0 

9a 

97. 

17a  8 
168.0 
171.4 

1.4 
.0 
.8 

.8 
.0 
.5 

171.0 

leao 

171.4 

.2 
.0 
.0 

.1 
.0 
.0 

oa 

99. 

•  ... 

loa 

ma 

2.0 
1.3 

1.8 

16a7 

8.4 

1.5 

1.5 

16a  0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

161.8 

.7 

.7 

.4 

16L1 

.8 
.6 

.5 


1 
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7.    AVEBAQE   IN0BEMENT8   IN   HEIGHT,    WEIGHT,    AND  LUNG  CAPACTTT. 

A  study  of  the  individual  measurements  in.height  reveals  different 
correlations  in  growth  for  boys  and  girls  above  the  median  (average) 
from  those  below.  That  is,  the  rhythms  of  fluctuations  of  growth 
for  tall  children  differ  materially  from  those  for  short  children.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  norms  found,  which  serve  in  this  connection 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  estimating  the  relative  heights  of  this 
group  of  children  and  as  a  means  for  dividing  them  into  two  general 
groups,  those  lying  on  and  above  the  median  and  those  lying  below 
the  median.  There  are  some  who  cross  the  median,  and  otiiers  whose 
curves  fluctuate  toward  or  from  the  median.  Those  lying  above 
the  median  height  begin  and  end  their  periods  of  acceleration  and 
arrest  earlier  than  those  below  the  median.  The  increment  tables 
following  give  the  averages  and  average  variations  in  yearly  and 
half-yearly  increments  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  height  and  weight  in 
the  two  Chicago  schools  and  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  results  give  the  greatest  absolute  increment 
and  the  grea'test  average  deviations  during  the  adolescent  period, 
beginning  at  12  years  of  age  for  boys  above  the  median  height  and 
beginning  at  lOJ  years  for  the  girls  above  the  median.  This  marked 
acceleration  continues  until  15 J  for  bojrs  and  until  13  for  girls. 
For  those  below  the  median  height  the  greatest  average  acceleration 
begins  at  14  years  for  boys,  and  at  llj  years  for  girls,  and  continues, 
for  the  boys,  tmtil  17i  and  for  the  girls  imtil  15J.  The  tables  also 
show  there  is  a  period  of  slightly  more  marked  acceleration  or  arrest 
from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  depending  on  the  relative  height  and  the 
median.  There  then  follows  a  gradual  decrease  in  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increment  until  the  advent  of  the  pubescent  increase.  The 
results  hold  for  each  school  separately  and  for  the  groups  collectively, 
for  boys  and  for  girls. 

No  individuals  were  eliminated  whose  measurements  and  ages  were 
found  to  be  accurate,  but  as  stated  above  there  were  some  whose 
first  measurements  were  below  the  median  and  whose  last  measure- 
ments were  above  the  median;  these  were  grouped  with  those  above 
the  median.  There  were  a  few  others  whose  first  measurements 
were  above  the  median  and  whose  last  measiu^ements  were  below 
the  median;  these  were  grouped  with  those  below  the  median.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  these  latter  children  tend  to  obliterate 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  main  groups,  i.  e.,  they  tend  to  destroy 
rather  than  accentuate  the  most  conmion  pubescent  tendencies  of 
each  group.  It  did  not,  however,  seem  best  to  form  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  these  '' crosses,' '  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  those  above  and  those  below  the 
median. 
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The  rhythms  and  fluctuations  of  growth  in  height  for  the  children 
above  the  median  show  that  these  boys  and  girls  mature  in  physi- 
loogical  growth  earlier  than  those  below  the  median,  since  their  periods 
of  acceleration  and  arrest  begin  earlier  and  end  earlier.  There  are 
mdividual  measurements  lying  on  either  side  of  these  medians, 
arranged  in  all  probability  in  a  normal  distribution  from  the  tallest 
to  the  shortest  for  each  chronological  age.  If  this  is  the  case,  as 
the  individual  curves  will  show,  we  are  justified  in  making  averages 
or  medians  only  when  the  average  or  norm  is  based  on  the  physio- 
logical age  instead  of  the  chronological  age.  A  new  and  very 
important  educational  problem  is  evoked  here:  How  may  we 
formulate  a  measuring  scale  for  determining  the  physiological  age  of 
the  child?  A  careful  study  of  individual  growth  curves,  based 
on  consecutive  measurements,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  answer  this 
question. 

These  significant  characteristics  of  tall  and  short  children,  differ- 
ing in  their  periods  of  acceleration  and  arrest,  may  also  be  noted  in 
the  group>s  of  200  individuals  whose  heights  and  increments  are  given 
in  Tables  4,  5,  and  13  to  22. 
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Since  these  children  were  not  all  measured  an  equal  number  of 
times  and,  therefore,  individuals  are  constantly  entering  and  leaving 
the  yearly  and  half-yearly  groups,  the  sum  of  the  averages  of  the 
half-yearly  increments  do  not  in  all  cases  equal  the  averages  of  the 
yearly  increments.  These  conditions  vitiate  the  results  in  so  far  that 
we  do  not  have  a  truly  homogeneous  group  throughout.  These  facts 
explain  why  it  is  not  possible  to  get  an  average  increment  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  average  measurement  of  two  intervals, 
since  this  method  would  in  some  cases  give  a  minus  quantity  if  a 
majority  of  tall  individuals  were  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter 
group.  The  individual  increments  also  help  to  explain  why  the  com- 
posite curve  of  the  average  heights  based  on  single  measurements  of 
different  individuals  at  different  ages  does  not  represent  the  growth 
of  any  individual  or  any  group  of  individuals.  Therefore  the  method 
of  finding  averages  on  single  measurements,  which  has  been  unive^ 
sally  used  in  the  past  (on  account  of  lack  of  data  based  on  consecutive 
measurements),  must  be  abandoned  as  a  method  for  obtaining  norms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  greatest  gains  in  height,  weight, 
and  lung  capacity  among  all  the  boys  and  girls  included  in  the  entire 
study.  Those  whose  nimibers  are  below  200  have  been  taken  from 
the  tables  just  given  and  the  other  ones  from  the  groups  of  indi- 
vidual growth  curves.    The  largest  increments  of  growth  are  as  follows: 

Table  8. — Largest  iruiividual  increments  in  growth. 
Increase  in  Height. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  HEIQHT. 


NumbersJ 

Age. 

Height. 

j^ 

Height. 

Increase  in  bdrht. 

151 

Y.  m.  d. 

12  4    19 

15  1      6 

16  0      2 
15    11    17 

13  5    20 

14  4    24 

Cm. 
137.2 
149.2 
150.0 
154.9 
147.2 
155.2 

r.  m.  d, 

13  8    19 

16  0     2 

17  1      3 
16    11    18 

14  5     6 

15  5     9 

Cm. 
149.0 
150.0 
170.0 
166.6 
157.5 
166.7 

Cm. 
11.8 
9.8 

n.o 
ia7 
las 

Per  a. 
8.6 

153 

6.7 

163 

6.9 

156 

7.0 

165 

7.0 

174 

6.< 

BOYS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


128 

11      9      9 
14      0      0 

13  2      5 

14  3      9 

156.5 
148.6 
156.1 
150.3 

12      9      7 
15      0      0 

14  4    22 

15  4    15 

166.7 
158.3 
167.0 
160.6 

ia2 

9.8 
10.9 

laa 

&5 

176 

6i6 

187 

7.0 

189 

&« 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


63     

13      2    18 
13      6    30 
11    11      0 
13      5      0 
11      3      4 

139.6 
154.3 
137.0 
141.0 
138.6 

14      5      1 
14      7    20 

13  3      0 

14  5      2 
12      4      9 

149.0 
163.0 
147.3 
153.1 
148.8 

0.6 

8.7 
10.3 
U.2 
10.2 

«.« 

82           

&.« 

20 

7.  J 

106      

7.9 

831 

T.4 

1  These  numbers  correspond  to  those  In  Tables  4, 5,  and  13-22,  and  In  the  Health  Notes,  pp.  118-19i 
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Table  8. — Largest  individual  ineremenU  in  growth — Continued. 
Increase  in  Height — Gontdnued. 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


Numbers. 

Age. 

Height. 

Age. 

Height. 

Increaeein  hel^t. 

«2 

Y.   m.  d, 

10  9    19 

11  3    22 
10     4    26 

10  10    19 

11  4    23 
9    10    12 

10  9    13 

11  9    12 

Cm. 
144.3 
146.1 
145.6 
144.3 
146.1 
138.9 
147.9 
147.6 

r.   til.  d. 
12      1      3 
12      7    13 

11  8     9 

12  1      3 
12     7    10 
11      4    29 

11  11    10 

12  7     4 

Cm, 
155.8 
157.2 
156.8 
155.8 
157.9 
151.4 
157.5 
158.5 

Cm. 
11.5 
11.1 
11.2 
11.5 
11.8 
12.5 
9.6 
10.9 

Peret, 
7.9 

94 

7.6 

05 

7.7 

97 

8.0 

99 

8.1 

M.. 

9.0 

19 

6.5 

310 

7.4 

IiARGEST  Increments  op  Growth  in  Weight. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


Numbers. 


Age. 


Weight. 


Age. 


Weight. 


Increment. 


m,. 

172., 


Y.  m.  d. 
12      4    19 

15      8      7 


Lbt. 
66.3 
117.0 


Y.  m.  d. 
13  8  19 
16     6     6 


Lb*. 

87.5 
141.7 


Lbi. 
21.2 

24.7 


Peret. 
32.0 
21.1 


BOYS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


176 

14      4    26 
9      8      3 
11    11      2 
14      6      5 

93.2 

7aa 

110.7 
108.0 

15      5      9 
10      8    16 
12    11      7 
15      6    24 

117.5 
87.6 
133.1 
132.0 

24.3 
17.4 
22.4 
24.0 

26.1 

110....              

24.7 

\¥i ; 

22.0 

Ul 

22.2 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


17 

9    11    26 
13    10    23 

13  11    12 
12    10    26 
12      7      0 

14  5      9 

63.9 
97.9 
78.0 
94.5 
78.1 
111.8 

10    11    30 

14  10      3 

15  1    13 
13    10    23 
13      4    16 
15      5      0 

77.2 
117.3 

97.2 
113.8 

98.1 
131.1 

23.3 
19.4 
19.2 
19.3 
20.0 
19.3 

43.2 

IL 

19.8 

M 

24.0 

H 

20.3 

^ 

25.5 

1 

17.2 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 
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11      5    24 
11      4    10 

10  2    21 

11  3    10 

12  6    11 
12      9      0 

79.9 
125.0 

72.2 
104.5 
127.0 
103.2 

12      6    18 
12      5      8 

11  2    20 

12  3    14 

13  9    24 
13      7    24 

115.6 
149.9 
96.  K 
124.9 
147.8 
124.2 

35.7 
24.9 
24.8 
20.4 
20.8 
21.0 

45.5 

18.0 

to: : :::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

34.3 

19.5 

16.3 

} ., 

2a3 

7 

Largest  Increments  op  Growth  in  Lung  Capacitt. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDL/^N  HEIGHT. 


Numbers. 

Age. 

Lung  ca- 
pacity. 

Age. 

Lung  ca- 
pacity. 

Increment. 

1 

Y.  m.  d. 
14      4      8 
16      0      2 
16      3      6 
10    10      1 

Cu.in. 

163 
170 
215 
106 

Y.  m.  d. 
15      4      7 
17      1      3 
17      3      3 
11    11    21 

Cu.in. 
210 
220 
265 
150 

Cu.in. 
47 
50 
50 
44 

Peret. 

28.8 

1                         .               . 

28.8 

1      ;           . 

23.2 

1...         , ..... 

43.4 
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Table  8. — Largest  individual  increments  in  growth — Continued. 
Larobst  Incrembnts  of  Growth  in  Lung  Capacity — Continued. 

BOYS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


Nninbenu 

Age. 

Lung 

Age. 

capadty. 

Inoemsit 

128 

r.  m.  d. 

11  9     9 

12  1    21 

13  9   22 
13     3     5 
13      7    14 
13     1    26 

Cu.in. 

184 
100 
152 
164 
188 
190 

Y:«i.<f. 

12  9     7 

13  1    20 

14  10    13 
14      4    22 
14      3    24 
14      2      0 

Ctt.M. 
230 
146 
218 
212 
238 
240 

Ott.M. 
46 
45 
66 

48 
50 
50 

PfreU 
2S.0 

139 

45.0 

179 

9&8 

187 

28.7 

192 

36.6 

199 

33.S 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 

14 

11  2     9 

12  0     7 
11      1    19 

9      7    24 

13  3    18 

112.8 
130.0 
76.0 
95.0 
128.0 

12  1      6 

13  0    15 
12      1      2 
10      6    27 

14  5      2 

180.0 
180.0 
112.0 
13a  0 
16a  0 

67.2 

sao 

86.0 
85.0 
32.0 

se.$ 

19 

38.5 

20 

46^3 

21 

36.8 

53 

3i0 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 
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10  2      7 
6     5    17 

11  4      8 

13  10    14 

14  10      5 

96 
70 
142 
154 
190 

U      8    11 
7      5    17 
12      4      0 
10      5      0 
15    10      2 

159.2 
106.0 
190.0 
190.0 
234.0 

63.2 
38.0 
48.0 
36.0 
44.0 

6&S 

46 

SiS 

46 

S18 

86 

214 

86 

23.1 

The  greatest  yearly  gain  in  height  for  these  boys  below  the  median 
is  approximately  10  centimeters  per  year,  and  as  a  rule  these  gains 
are  made  after  14  years  of  age;  for  those  above  the  median  the  gain 
is  approximately  the  same,  but  occurs  at  14  or  earlier.  The  greatest 
gain  in  height  for  girls  below  the  median  is  from  9  to  11  centimetere, 
and  occurs  after  12  years;  for  those  above  the  median  height  it  is 
from  10  J  to  11  and  occurs  before  12  years  of  age. 

The  greatest  gains  in  weight  are  after  121  for  the  boys  below  the 
median  and  earlier  for  those  above  median  height,  as  a  rule.  For 
the  girls  the  greatest  gains  are  after  13  for  those  below  and  before  13 
for  those  above  the  median. 

The  greatest  gains  in  lung  capacity  are  after  14  as  a  rule  for  the  boys 
below  median  height  and  before  for  those  above  median  height.  For 
girls  there  is  little  difference  between  those  above  and  those  below 
median  height. 

In  an  extensive  study  on  physical  growth,  based  on  single  mea^ 
urements.  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  ^  calls  attention  to  the  asymmetrical 
nature  of  the  trend  of  the  growth  curves  and  holds  that  large,  tall 
children  make  their  most  rapid  growth  at  an  earUer  age  than  the  small 
ones,  since  the  average  and  median  values  do  not  coincide.  By  vsing 
the  same  data,  given  by  Bowditch,  Dr.  Franz  Boas  *  applies  supple- 
mentary statistical  methods  and  concludes  that  BowcUtch's  conclu- 
sions are  imtenable.     He  says: 

The  aeymmetry  is  not  accidental,  for  there  will  be  as  many  children  on  m  stage  of 
development  corresponding  to  that  of  their  age  plus  a  certain  length  of  time  as  eofre- 
^{Mniding  to  that  of  their  age  minus  a  certain  length  of  time. 

1  Bowditch,  n.  p.    Growth  of  children.    Tenth  an.  rep.  Mass.  Bd.  noUtb. 
s  Boas,  F.    On  Townsend  Porter's  investigation  of  school  children  of  8t.  Loois. 
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In  his  several  reports  on  the  growth  of  St.  Louis  children,  Dr. 
William  T.  Porter  ^  finds  the  same  asymmetrical  trends  noted  by  Bow- 
ditch  and  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  average.  Boas  very  plainly  states:  ''I  can  not  acknowledge 
that  the  conclusions  reachcKl  regarding  the  growth  of  tall  and  short 
children  are  correct."  He  finds  the  constant  occurring  differences 
and  their  regular  distribution  between  the  mean  and  the  average 
furnish  the  best  proof  that  the  curves  imder  consideration  are  not 
probability  curves.  He  believes,  if  this  is  the  case,  neither  the  average 
nor  the  mean,  nor  the  most  frequent  value  represents  the  type  of  the 
ago  to  which  the  curve  refers.  This  can  be  determined  only  by 
detailed  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  asymmetries. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  differences  in  the  two  points  of  view 
Boas  maintains  that — 

When  we  consider  children  of  a  certain  age,  we  may  say  that  they  wiU  not  all  be  on 
the  same  stage  of  development.  Some  will  have  reached  a  point  just  corresponding 
to  their  age,  while  others  will  be  a  little  behind,  and  still  others  in  advance  of  their  age. 
Consequently  the  values  of  their  measurements  will  not  exactly  correspond  to  those 
of  their  age.  We  may  assume  that  the  difference  between  their  stage  of  development 
and  that  belonging  to  their  exact  age  is  due  to  accidental  causes;  so  that  just  as  many 
will  be  less  developed  as  further  developed  than  the  average  child  of  a  particular  age. 
Or  there  will  be  as  many  children  on  a  stage  of  development  corresponding  to  that  ^ 
their  age  plus  a  certain  length  of  tmie  as  corresponding  to  that  of  their  age  minus  a 
certain  length  of  time.— Science,  n.  a.  1.,  f;?7. 

Porter^s  assumptions  are  based  on  Bowditch's  data  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  he  maintains  that — 

The  type  of  a  certain  deviation  from  the  mean  of  an  age  will  show  the  same  degree 
of  deviation  from  the  mean  at  any  subsequent  age;  for  example,  a  type  boy  in  the  75 
percentile  grade  at  age  6  will  throughout  his  growth  be  heavier  than  75  per  cent  of 
boys  of  his  own  age. — Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  -f,  p.  iSS, 

Boas  objects  to  this  assumption  and  holds  that  the  average  chil- 
dren do  not  hold  their  percentile  rank.  The  individual  growth  curves 
included  in  the  present  investigation  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  this  much-disputed  question.  It  will  be  shown  that  both 
writers  are  partially  correct,  but  neither  could  see  the  significance 
of  his  conclusion  from  the  data  at  hand. 

8.    INDIVroUAL  GROWTH   CURVES. 
(a)  BBIOHT  AND  WBIOHT. 

The  series  of  28  charts  show  the  individual  growth  exudes  in  height, 
weight,  and  lung  capacity  for  170  individuals,  giving  in  all  510  indi- 
vidual growth  curves  for  various  periods  between  3  years  9  months 
and  18  years  6  months. 

In  carrying  out  a  comparison  graphically  among  forms  so  dissimilar 
in  absolute  size  as  those  of  height,  body  weight,  and  lung  capacity, 

«  Porur,  W.  T.    The  crowOi  of  St.  Louto  children. 
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it  was  thought  best  to  use  the  following  units.  In  the  height  and 
weight  curves  the  same  base  line  division  of  20  millimeters  equals  12 
months  in  age,  while  for  the  ordinates  or  vertical  lines  40  milUmeterB 
equal  20  centimeters  in  height  and  10  millimeters  represent  20  pounds 
in  weight.    In  the  lung  capacity  charts  a  base  line  division  of  15  milli- 


meters is  used  for  12  months  in  age,  and  in  the  vertical  or  ordinates 
10  millimeters  represent  20  cubic  inches  in  lung  capacity.  The  origi- 
nal charts  have  been  reduced  in  size  and  the  millimeter  lines  taken 
out.  The  black  lines  represent  distances  of  20  millimeters  on  the 
height  and  weight  charts  and  15  and  10  millimeters  on  the  lung 
capacity  charts. 
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The  same  Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  same  individuals,  respec- 
tively, for  each  of  the  15  groups  for  all  curves,  for  all  health  notes,  and 
for  all  indices.  The  circles  give  the  time  of  measurement;  the  ordi- 
nates  represent  the  measurements  accurately  to  within  0.4  of  a  cen- 
timeter or  less,  and  the  abscissae  the  exact  age  within  14  days  or  less. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  direction  of  the  curves  shows  the 
absolute  increase,  decrease,  or  imif ormity  of  the  increment  of  growth. 
A  straight  line  of  imiform  pitch  indicates  an  absolute  increment  for 
the  same  individual;  therefore,  in  general,  the  degree  of  pitch  of  the 
Ime  (curve)  shows  the  relative  amoxmts  of  increase  of  absolute  incre- 
ments for  the  same  individual,  and  a  change  of  the  direction  of  a  line 
at  any  circle  (or  point  of  measurement)  indicates  a  decrease  in  the 
absolute  increment  if  the  line  turns  toward  the  horizontal,  and  an 
increase  if  it  turns  toward  the  vertical.  The  charts,  therefore,  like 
most  growth  curves,  show  graphically  the  absolute  increments  and 
not  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the  initial  measurements  from 
period  to  period.  The  relative  gain  or  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease 
may  be  obtaind  from  the  preceding  tables  (4, 5,  and  13-22)  for  com- 
parison, if  desired. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  to  select  the  individuals  was 
made  in  the  charts  except  to  include  a  few  that  are  tall  and  a  few 
that  are  short  in  order  that  the  height  curves  may  be  followed 
individually  from  measurement  to  measurement.  The  wide  distri- 
bution of  individuals  from  tallest  to  shortest  may  be  noticed  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  this  group;  there  is  a  range  of  35  centi- 
meters in  height  between  the  tallest  boy  and  the  shortest  boy  at  14} 
years.  Since  this  wide  range  of  distribution  is  uniformly  present  for 
all  ages,  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  some  very  tall  children  with 
some  short  ones  may  be  nicely  observed  when  compared  with  the 
dotted  curve  which  is  "Boas's  normal  curve"  based  on  the  measure- 
ments of  45,151  boys  for  one  measurement  each. 

A  study  of  these  height  curves  reveals  at  once  that  each  boy  holds  ^ 
approximately  his  relative  position  in  the  group  for  the  periods 
included  (Nos.  1,  8,  and  9  are  the  only  curves  that  cross,  and  in  only 
one  of  these  instances  are  two  curves  intersected),  and  on  a  per- 
centile basis  each  would  retain  approximately  his  percentile  grade; 
and  that  the  relative  shifting  of  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent 
acceleration  from  12}  years  for  the  tallest  boy  (No.  2)  to  16  years 
for  the  shortest  boy  (No.  11)  is  a  notable  characteristic  which  has 
been  referred  to  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding  pages.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  slight  retardation  before  pubescent  acceleration 
begins,  and  this,  together  with  the  shifting  of  the  period,  causes  the 
curves  to  approximate  in  appearance  a  series  of  concentric  arcs  of 
varying  sizes  where  a  chronological  point  in  the  lower  or  outer  arcs 
is  reached  later  than  in  inner  or  upper  arcs.     If  No.  1  curve,  which  is 
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abnormal,  is  eliminated,  there  may  be  observed  a  fanning  out  of  the 
curves  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  When  the  individual  growth 
curves  in  height  for  all  the  boys  from  both  schools  are  compared,  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  frequently  an  individual  fluctuation  in 
growth  from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  boy,  and 


there  is  a  remarkable  imif ormity  in  the  increase  of  increment  after  6 
or  8  years  to  the  period  of  pubescent  acceleration,  with  a  slight 
decrease  just  before  the  adolescent  acceleration. 

The  girls'  curves  illustrate  at  a  glance  smaller  stature  than  that  of 
the  boys  before  1 1  years  and  after  14.  There  is  also  here  a  unifonnity 
in  regard  to  relative  stature  for  each  individual  throughout  the  periods 
included,  and  an  earlier  pubescent  acceleration  in  the  cases  where 
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there  is  au  increase  during  this  period.    The  general  trend  of  these  * 
curves  shows  slight  decrease  in  increments  from  7  years  to  the' 
accelerated  period,  which  like  that  of  the  boys,  varies  in  occurrence 
with  the  initial  height;  the  period  of  rapid  growth  is  earlier  for  the 
taller  girls;  the  shorter  girls,  like  the  shorter  bo3^,  reach  their  maturity 
m  growth  at  an  older  age.    In  Chart  IVa  (p.  42),  for  example,  the 


I 
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tallest  girl  of  ihe  group  attained  her  maximum  height  at  14}  years 
of  age  and  the  shortest  at  17  years  and  3  months. 

When  the  curves  for  the  girls  are  extended  to  the  earlier  periods  of 
duldbood,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  change  or  variability  in  the  incre- 
ments from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  with  a  small  range  of  differences 
similar  to  the  boys  during  these  earlier  years.  There  is  a  slight  drop 
in  the  curves,  aa  a  rule,  between  ihe  ages  of  7  and  11  years^aside  from 
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the  curves  No.  1  and  No.  9  of  Chart  Va,  for  example,  which  show  no 
retardation  or  acceleration  during  the  prepubescent  and  pubescent 
periods;  the  drop  is  more  noticeable  with  girls  than  with  boys.  A 
period  of  marked  retardation  before  adolescence  is  usually  followed  by 
a  period  of  rapid  acceleration  during  adolescence.  If  the  increment  of 
growth  before  adolescence  is  relatively  imiform,  this  imiformity  tends 


to  persist  throughout  adolescence;  and,  as  maybe  noted  with  No.  1 
in  Chart  Va  (p.  43)  and  No.  1  in  Chart  la  G>oys)  (p.  38),  when  there  is 
unusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from  7  years  to  the  beginning 
of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  during  adolescence,  i.  e.,  a  reversion 
of  the  common  rhythmic  order. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  bojrs,  when  compared  with  the  Horace 
Mann  boys,  show  a  closer  range  of  distribution  during  adolescence; 
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they  are  inferior,  on  the  average,  in  stature,  and  show  more  indi- 
vidual fluctuations  from  measurement  to  measurement,  which  may 
be  due,  in  some  instances,  to  slight  variations  of  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  measurements  were  made,  such  as  the  time  of  day,  the 
reading  of  the  stadiometer,  or  rhythms  occurring  during  certain 
times  of  the  month  or  year,  since  the  measurements  were  taken  at 


such  short  intervals  that  the  variation  of  a  few  centimeters  would  be 
very  apparent  in  the  curves  as  plotted. 

The22  individuals  inChartsXmaandXIVaarefrom  the  University 
of  Chicago  schools  and  from  homes  similar  to  those  of  the  Francis  W. 
Paiker  School,  but  they  form  part  of  a  much  larger  body  of  students. 
In  Chart  XlUa  the  individuals  are  taken  at  random,  but  in  Chart  XlVa 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  cases  of  arrested  growth.    The  growth 
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curyes  in  height  for  both  groups,  like  all  the  Horace  Mann  School 
children,  show  fewer  individual  fluctuations  than  those  of  the  Pariter 
School  and,  aside  from  No.  6  (Chart  XTVa),  there  is  a  very  dose 
parallelism  between  the  varying  heights  and  the  varying  weights  of 
the  different  individuals,  i.  e.,  the  taller  children  are  the  heavier. 


No.  1  (Chart  XlVa)  is  the  tallest  girl  included  in  this  study  and  her 
weight  curve  deviates  from  the  general  tendency  in  that  its  form  is 
similar  to  the  height  curve.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  height  incre- 
ments over  the  initial  heights  for  a  given  chronological  age  from  6 
to  18  is  so  comparatively  imiform  for  each  individual  that  the  growth 
curves  may  enable  one,  in  the  future,  to  prophesy  with  considerable 
accuracy  how  tall  a  child  of  normal  growth  will  be  at  any  subsequent 
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age  within  the  interim,  providing  his  or  her  relation  to  a  given  median, 
or  norm,  be  known. 

The  trend  of  the  height  curve,  aside  from  ihe  period  just  previous 
to  the  accelerated  pubescent  growth,  tends  toward  convexity.  If 
there  is  imusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from  7  years  to 


i 
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the  beginning  of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  during  adolescence, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  reversion  of  the  common  rhythmic  order. 

Of  the  170  boys  and  girls  whose  height  curves  are  plotted  for  the 
preadolescent  and  adolescent  ages,  a  few  show  a  regular  uniform  rate 
of  increase  at  pubescence,  a  much  larger  niunber  show  an  accelerated 
rate,  and  fewer  show  a  decrease  in  gain. 
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The  cases  of  marked  arrest,  or  retardation,  in  growth  in  height 
with  this  group  of  children  occur  usually  during  the  early  adolescent 
period  and  persist  through  the  period. 


WEIGHT. 


The  individual  weight  curves  have  certain  characteristics  which 
are  interestingly  significant  when  compared  with  the  height  curves. 


With  the  exception  of  No.  9  (Chart  la),  who  is  heavier  than  the  others 
for  his  height,  the  boys'  heights  and  weights  are  as  a  rule  relatively 
proportionate  to  each  other.  The  five  boys  below  median  height  (Nos. 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  first  chart)  are  also  the  five  lightest,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  10,  whose  nutrition  is  poor.  The  boys  hold  the 
same  relative  positions  in  the  series  in  reference  to  both  height  and 
weight. 
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Though  there  are  more  individual  fluctuations*  in  growth  in  weight 
than  in  height,  there  is  also  a  wide  range  of  individual  differences,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  No.  2  of  the  first  group  at  14  years  of  age  is 
60  J  pounds  heavier  than  No.  14.  The  striking  differences  between  the 
two  series  of  curves  are:  The  weight  curves  tend  toward  concavity 
and  the  height  curves  toward  concavity  just  before  the  pubescent 
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^^ 

T 
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acceleration,  and  then  both  toward  convexity;  the  height  curves 
never  fall  below  the  previous  measurement,  except  in  a  few  instances 
for  a  millimeter  or  two,  and  the  weight  may  go  above  or  drop  below 
the  previous  measurement.  In  several  instances  boys  lost  in  weight, 
•nd  these  losses  divert  the  curves  from  their  relative  positions  within 
the  group,  which  may  later  be  regained. 
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The  curves  of  weight  show  to  a  marked  degree  a  decrease  in  rela- 
tive increment  from  6  to  1 1  or  13  years  of  age,  the  latter  limit  varying 
with  the  relative  height  and  weight  of  the  individual.  After  this 
there  is  a  marked  acceleration.  The  imif ormity  of  increase  in  hei^t 
and  weight  increments  certainly  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  vigilant  watching  and  remedial  exercises  on  the 
part  of  the  examiners  in  this  school,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  con- 


crete evidence  of  the  great  value  of  physical  examinations  and  medioil 
inspection  for  growing  children. 

Oirls  are  relatively  heavier  than  the  boys,  and  the  wdght  curvai 
show  less  tendency  toward  concavity,  with  slightly  more  individuil 
fluctuations.  There  are  no  cases  of  a  loss  of  weight  previoi^  to  16 
years  of  age;  in  many  instances  (Chart  lYa,  for  example)  the  tallar 
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girls  are  as  a  rule  heavier.  In  a  general  way  each  individual  retains 
her  relative  position  in  regard  to  height.  In  Group  V  there  are  three 
cases  of  loss  in  weight  after  17  years  of  age  and  two  previous  to  this 
age.  No.  7  diverts  from  this  tendency  of  her  group,  being  the  heaviest 
after  8  years. 

There  is  apparent  confusion  in  the  complexity  of  weight  curves  for 
Group  Vila,  but  if  the  curves  of  those  whose  growth  in  height  was 


arrested  are  eliminated,  and  allowance  is  made  for  a  decrease  for  the 
last  year  of  the  period  in  this  chart,  the  remaining  curves  tend  to 
foflow  those  of  the  other  groups.  The  continued  retardation  in  the 
cmves  in  height  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  period  of  arrest  in  weight. 
The  instability  in  growth  in  weight  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  inter^ 
fleeting  ciurves  in  Chart  XIa.  No .  5  loses  in  weight  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  retardation  of  growth  in  height,  but  the  I099  in  weight  do^ 
7166**— 14 4 
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not  occur  until  a  year  and  a  half  later  than  the  loss  of  growth  in 
height.  In  general,  an  arrest  of  growth  in  height  after  15  is  also 
accompanied  in  this  group  by  a  cessation  of  growth  in  weight,  which 
is  unusual.  Some  other  unusual  relationships  between  hei^t  and 
weight  are  illustrated  in  Chart  Xlla ;  these  are  particularly  evident  in 
the  case  of  No.  1,  who,  while  fairly  tall,  is  symmetrical  and  fat,  with 
a  marked  deviation  from  any  of  the  previous  weight  curves,  and 


No.  5,  who  is  also  overweight,  and  illustrates  the  same  t3rpe  of  devia' 
tion.  Most  of  the  other  girb  are  imder  weight,  but  show  no  imusual 
tendencies.  The  weight  curves  of  the  very  stout  girls  in  this  group 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  in  the  other  charts. 

The  trend  of  the  weight  curves  in  contrast  from  the  height  curves 
is  toward  concavity,  with  more  marked  concavity  (or  loss  of  incre- 
ments of  gain  between  8  and  13  years)  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
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The  weight  curves  are  characterized  by  a  period  of  rapid  accelera- 
tion during  adolescence,  except  in  cases  of  marked  arrest,  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  height.  There 
are  very  few  curves  of  a  uniform  increment  of  growth  during 
adolescence. 

Marked  arrests  of  growth  in  weight,  like  those  of  height,  occur 
during  the  adolescent  period. 


The  heavier  boys  and  girls  are  the  taller  boys  and  girls,  and  there 
is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  relative  rank  in  height  of  a  boy  or 
girl  and  his  or  her  relative  weight  within  a  group. 

The  boys  and  girls  below  median  height  have  their  periods  of  rapid 
pubescent  acceleration  in  weight  later  than  those  above,  since  the 
Bame  general  principles  of  physiological  age  hold  for  weight  as  for 
height. 

y  Google 
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(6)  LUNO  CAPACITY. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  boys'  lung  capacity  curves  that  No.  9,  in 
the  first  chart,  who  is  relatively  heavier  ttian  the  others  for  his  height, 
also  has  more  lung  capacity.  This  is  significant,  since  the  other  boys 
hold  approximately  their  relative  places  for  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity.    For  example,  in  the  third  group  (Chart  Ilia)  there  are  a 


number  of  short,  light  boys  in  the  group,  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
there  are  a  number  of  boys  with  inferior  limg  capacity.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  growth  in  height  in  the  case  of  No.  11  are  also  apparent  in 
the  lung-capacity  development.  like  weight,  lui^  capacity  shows 
occasional  losses,  and  the  cmres  tend  toward  concavity,  which 
shows  the  increments  increase  less  from  9  to  13  than  during  any  other 
period  for  boys.    The  rapid  gains  and  losses  at  the  b^inning  may 
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be  due  in  several  instances  to  the  new  factor  of  voluntary  control 
required  for  this  measurement  and  the  mental  adjustments  necessary 
to  meet  such  a  test.  These  curves,  like  the  others,  show  compara- 
tively few  cases  of  crossing  when  the  large  numbers  of  possibilities 
are  considered.  The  range  of  differences  is  not  so  marked  as  in 
height  the  curves  are  more  closely  grouped  than  those  of  weight. 
There  is  a  close  massing  of  the  curves  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  boys. 

Among  the  girls  some  striking  similarities  to  growth  in  height  and 
weight  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  normal  direction  of  limg  capacity 
curves.  For  example,  in  Chart  Va,  No.  1  shows  little  or  no  accelera- 
tion at  adolescence;  the  same  is  true  for  No.  9  in  height  and  lung 
capacity;  No.  5's  curves  are  very  similar,  as  also  are  those  of  Nos.  4 
and  10.  It  is  apparent  the  girls'  lung  capacity  curves  show  less 
concavity  or  decrease  in  absolute  increment  between  9  and  14  than 
the  boys.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  that  the  ^Is  are 
becoming  superior  to  the  boys  in  height  and  weight  during  this 
period,  only  to  drop  back  later  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity. 
The  limg  capacity  curves  of  the  girls  differ  in  their  general  trend  from 
those  of  the  boys  and  follow  the  same  tendency  as  the  weight  curves 
of  the  girk. 

In  Chart  XlVb  the  same  arrests  in  lung  capacity  are  illustrated  as 
in  height  and  weight.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Nos.  4,  7,  and  11, 
and  also  of  No.  12,  who  is  very  light,  but  tall,  and  has  an  exception- 
ally small  limg  capacity.  The  lung  capacity  curves,  like  those  of 
height  and  weight,  are  irregular,  and  are  indicative  of  instability  of 
uniform  increase  in  development.  The  long  interim  between  meas- 
lurements  is  responsible  in  some  instances  for  the  crossing.  In  Chart 
Vllb  there  is  a  peculiar  massing  of  curves,  due  to  the  arrest  of  Nos. 
5, 6,  8, 10,  and  11.  No.  I's  position  may  be  due  to  some  after  effect  of 
pneumonia.  The  close  relation  between  weight  and  lung  capacity 
is  again  illustrated,  in  No.  1  of  Chart  Xllb,  who  is  extraordinarily 
stout,  with  large  lung  capacity;  No.  3  shows  the  same  retardation 
in  lung  capacity  as  in  height  and  weight. 

While  there  are  several  cases  of  parallelism  in  relative  positions  in 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  there  are  some  interesting  excep- 
tions. In  Chart  IVb,  Nos.  2,  6,  and  8  are  underweight  and  have  less 
lung  capacity  than  their  heights  would  seem  to  justify.  No.  8  has  a 
poor  health  record,  and  the  other  cases  woidd  help  to  augment  the 
suggestion  previously  made  that  there  is  a  closer  relationship  between 
lung  capacity  and  weight  than  with  height.  This  is  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  and  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later.  The  ^ris 
are  inferior  to  the  boys  in  lung  capacity  in  the  later  adolescent  period, 
which  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  hygienic 
conditions  and  dress. 
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The  boys  have  greater  lung  capacity  than  the  girk  at  all  periods 
except  between  13  and  14  years. 

The  annual  increase  in  lung  capacity  is  slightly  less  regular  than 
that  of  weight,  and  the  curves  tend  toward  the  same  concave  form. 

The  concavity  of  the  lung-capacity  curves,  like  those  of  weight,  is 
more  marked  with  boys  than  girb. 

Marked  arrests  in  height  and  weight  are  xmiformly  accompanied 
by  arrest  in  growth  of  lung  capacity. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  imiform  increase  in  increments  of  growth 
in  lung  capacity  during  adolescence. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  greatest  lung  capacity  are  almost  invariably 
those  of  greatest  height  and  weight,  and  each  frequently  maintains 
his  or  her  relative  position  within  the  group. 

The  boys  and  girls  above  and  below  median  height  differ  in  their 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  lung  capacity  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  differences  in  height  and  weight. 

9.  THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  TO  GROWTH. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  detail  in  this  bulletin  the  relaUons 
between  physical  defects,  diseases,  and  nutrition,  and  growth  in 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  but  the  data,  as  far  as  available 
from  the  physicians'  records,  are  included  in  order  that  comparisons 
and  further  conclusions  may  be  made  by  those  who  wish  to  follow 
up  these  details.  The  aim  here,  as  in  all  phases  of  this  investigation, 
is  to  present  the  source  material  in  such  form  that  future  inductive 
studies  may  be  pursued  by  the  writer  or  by  others  who  wish  to  use 
the  data. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  more  marked  relations  be- 
tween defects  or  diseases  and  growth  in  weight  than  in  height,  although 
t^e  height  is  affected  by  conditions  of  long  standing.  For  example, 
No.  1,  Chart  la,  is  the  tallest  individual  in  this  group  until  13  years  of 
age,  after  which  he  gradually  loses  his  relative  position.  Accelerated 
growth  and  resistance  to  disease  go  hand  in  hand.  Adenoid  growths 
materially  affect  physical  development. 

No.  10,  Chart  la,  has  the  characteristic  rhythms  of  growth  in  height 
and  almost  none  in  weight.  The  weight  height  and  vital  indices 
indicate  subnormal  nutrition.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case 
of  No.  14.  A  child  may  of  course  be  short  and  light  and  still  have 
normal  growth  in  height  and  weight,  providing  the  weight  bright 
relationship  is  normal. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weighty  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charti  la  and  6. 

(Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  21  and  23  are:  1-150;  8-U7;  9-104;  7-lM;  »-  m 
10-114;  11-170;  12-159;  13-111;  14-100.*) 

1.  Health  good  at  entrance;  at  7  heart  irregular  and  intermittent,  cautioned  with 
regard  to  exercise  (note  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight);  anemic  at  8  (note  drop 
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in  weight  curve);  at  10  heaM  regular  and  normal;  at  11  special  ehoes  for  flat  feet,  aim 
corrective  exercisee;  at  14  injured  knee.    Parents  American. 

2.  During  childhood  had  whooping  cough,  mumps,  measlesi  ecariet  fever,  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism;  at  10 J  heart  was  irregular  and  continued  to  remain  slightly 
irregular.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

3.  Health  good  at  entrance;  slight  hereditary  tendency  to  nervousness;  hadmeades 
between  6  and  7  and  chicken  pox  and  bronchial  pneumonia  between  7  and  8;  just 
previous  to  measurements  of  9  years  was  recovering  from  measles;  at  10  tonsils  slightly 
enlarged,  remaining  so  imtil  11. 

4.  Health  excellent  at  entrance,  but  had  had  whooping  cough  and  meafilee;  ihinodi 
at  9J  which  continued  until  llj  years,  after  which  condition  improved. 

5.  Health  good  at  entrance,  but  had  had  measles  at  3;  at  5}  posture  poor;^  at  7| 
posture  poor;  heart  slightly  irregular  at  8;  astigmatism;  corrective  work  begun  b 
gymnasium  at  8};  bronchial  cold  at  last  measurement. 

6.  Condition  good  at  entrance,  but  tendency  to  colds  and  had  had  whooping  con^; 
at  14  condition  good;  shoulders  roimd  at  16;  improved  at  17. 

7.  Excellent  health,  but  had  had  scarlet  fever,  complicated  with  mastoid  open- 
tion;  measles,  chicken  pox;  adenoids  removed  (note  rise  in  weight  curve);  conditkm 
good  during  remainder  of  the  time.    Mother  American,  father  German. 

8.  Weak  throat  at  11;  condition  good  at  14.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

9.  Health  good  at  entrance,  but  had  had  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and  malam; 
at  14}  had  malaria,  flat  feet,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  follicular  conjunctivitis;  at  15| 
improvement;  at  18  good,  under  occulist's  care.    Parents  American. 

10.  At  entrance  had  had  measles  and  bronchitis;  tendency  to  bronchitis;  fair  health, 
tires  easily;  poor  nutrition,  slight  pigeon  breast  at  7;  health  better  at  8,  also  eyee, 
which  y^ere  weak;  at  14  left  eye  injured. 

11.  Health  generally  good;  eyes  weak  between  13  and  14;  gave  trouble  between  16 
and  17  Parents  American. 

12.  At  entrance  had  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  mumpe; 
restless;  at  13  4iad  operation  for  appendicitis;  at  15}  condition  good,  followed  by 
bicycle  accident. 

13.  Excellent  health,  but  has  had  measles;  nervous  child;  shoidders  round;  fore- 
skin long,  bad  habits  at  8;  condition  fair,  but  restless  at  10;  at  11  condition  faur; 
posture  poor  at  13. 

14.  Health  good  on  entering,  but  had  had  whooping  cough;  tendency  to  tonsillitis; 
at  8  had  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed;  at  9  well  until  severe  attack  of  tonsillitis;  at 
10  condition  good,  but  foreskin  inflamed;  also  at  11  and  12;  nervous  tempeiam^t; 
high  arched  palate. 

[The  health  notes  for  the  other  individuals  may  be  found  in  Section  III,  Statistical 
Material,  pp.  118-124.] 

10.    WEIGHT-HEIGHT   AND   VITAL   INDICES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  most  practical  indices  of  growth  is  the 
weigh tr-height  coefficient,  which  expresses  the  comparative  solidity  or 
robustness  of  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal, 
his  general  nutrition.  The  following  table  gives  the  weight-height  and 
also  the  vital  indices  of  the  pupils  whose  heights,  weights,  and  lung 
capacities  are  expressed  by  the  curves  given  in  Charts  la  and  lb  to 
XIV,  inclusive.  The  weight-height  index  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  (in  kilograms)  by  the  height  (in  centimeters) ;  this  pves  the 
fraction  of  a  kilogram  which  the  individual  possesses  in  weight  for 

>  V.  lioox>Ing  eoiigh  between  Carul  7  (sli;'l\   r.eprossion  in  weight). 
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each  centimeter  of  height.  The  vital  index  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  lung  capacity  (in  liters)  by  the  weight  (in  kilograms) ;  this  gives 
the  fraction  of  a  kiloliter  which  the  individual  possesses  in  lung 
capacity  for  each  kilogram  of  weight. 

The  nimibers  at  the  top  of  this  table  refer  to  the  successive  meas- 
urements shown  by  the  circles  in  Charts  la  and  lb  and  indicate  the 
age  in  half-year  periods;  the  nimibers  at  the  left  in  the  vertical  col- 
unm  refer  to  the  individual  curves  as  nmnbered  on  the  charts.  The 
upper  row  of  figures  in  hundredths  express  in  each  case  the  weight- 
height  index;  the  lower  row  in  thousandths,  the  vital  index. 

The  weightr-height  indices  increase  steadily  in  nearly  all  cases  from 
5i  to  18  years  of  age,  which  shows  that  weight  increases  more  rapidly 
than  height.  The  lowest  ratio  in  this  group  of  boys  is  0.15  at  6  years 
and  the  highest  0.40  at  17^  years  of  age.  There  is  litUe  or  no  appar- 
ent difference,  as  a  rule,  between  the  tall  boys  and  the  short  boys, 
except  that  the  tall  individuals  have  high  indices  early.  This 
clearly  substantiates  the  two  important  conclusions  previously  stated 
that  the  development  in  height  and  weight,  as  a  rule,  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  second  conclusion  that  any  normal  physiological 
change  in  the  height  or  weight  occurs  earlier  for  tall  children.  For 
example,  if  we  take  the  index  0.23  as  representing  a  given  physio- 
logical stage  of  development,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  shifts 
chronologically  in  a  fairly  uniform  manner  between  7  and  8  years  of 
age  with  No.  1  to  14^  years  for  No.  14. 
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The  gain  in  Inng  capacity  or  vital  index  also  increases  with  age  and 
in  general  follows  the  tendencies  just  indicated  for  the  weight-height 
indices. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  averages  of  all  the  weight-height 
and  vital  indices  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  from  the  two  groups  of 
chools: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  averages  destroy  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  relation  of  the  growth  in  weight  and  height,  since  the 
fluctuations  due  to  physiological  maturity  coimteract  each  other  in 
a  manner  that  neutralizes  rhythmic  tendencies.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  weight  with  boys  in  proportion  to  the  height  increases  just 
over  100  per  cent  fromSi  to  17^  years;  the  increase  with  the  giris 
is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  boys.  It  is  very  difficult  to  observe 
nodes  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  aspects  of  growth,  but  appar- 
ently there  is  an  increase  at  lOJ  and  another  at  14^  years  of  age. 
This  substantiates  the  previous  conclusion  that  the  pubescent  accel- 
eration in  weight  precedes  that  of  height,  and  that  weight  continues 
to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  height  after  14^  years  for  boys. 
These  two  nodes  may  be  noted  to  appear  approximately  at  10  and 
13i  for  the  girk. 

There  is  less  increase  in  relative  growth  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
lung  capacity  than  in  the  case  of  height.  For  boys  the  increase  from 
5i  to  17i  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent  when  averages  are  taken,  and  for 
girls  there  is  less  increase.  These  average  residts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  weight  indices,  are  not  representative  of  individual  development, 
since  they  are  averages. 

11.  THE  CORRELATION  OF  GROWTH  IN  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  TO  SEXUAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Selecting  the  individual  growth  curves  of  the  girls  whose  first  men- 
struation has  been  carefully  recorded  in  years,  months,  and  days, 
and  placing  them  in  a  chart  (No.  XVa),  it  is  at  once  apparent  there  is 
a  direct  correlation  between  physiolo^cal  age  as  evidenced  by  height 
and  weight  and  the  advent  of  menstrual  functions.  The  tallest  and 
heaviest  girl  (No.  1,  Chart  IVa)  in  the  group  from  the  three  schools 
began  her  pubescent  acceleration  in  height  with  the  usual  accompany- 
ing changes  in  weight  at  about  10  years.  This  is  unusually  early,  but 
is  accoimted  for  by  the  previously  established  conclusion  that  her 
height,  weight,  and  healthy  constitution  indicated  an  early  physio- 
logical development.  As  indicated  by  the  cross  line  in  the  chart,  the 
menses  appeared  when  she  reached  12  years  of  age. 

The  second  and  third  girls  (No.  3,  Chart  Via,  and  No.  1 ,  Chart  Va)  are 
each  tall  and  heavy.  The  second,  or  heavier  one,  had  h«r  first  men- 
struation as  early  as  11  years,  and  the  former  at  11  J.  Both  of  these 
girls  were  apparently  in  good  health  at  the  time;  both  had  pre- 
viously had  adenoids  removed. 

The  fourth  girl  (No.  3,  Chart  Via),  who  is  anemic  and  neither  as  tall 
nor  as  heavy  as  either  of  the  others,  but  above  median  height,  began 
menstruation  at  13  years  .3  months.  The  fifth  girl  (No.  2,  Chart 
XIIIa),who  is  above  median  height  and  weight,  began  menstruation 
at  12  years  5  months;  the  sixth  (No.  3,  Xllla),  abo  above  median 
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hei^ty  at  13  years  3  months;  the  seventh  (No.  4,  Xllla)  at  13  years 
8  months;  the  eighth  (No.  5,  XTTTa)  at  15  years  3  months  17  days; 
the  ninth  (No.  12,XIVa)at  14  years;  the  tenth  (No.  6,XIVa)  at  13 
years  9  months;  the  eleventh  (No.  9,  XlVa)  at  13  years  9'!months;  the 
twelfth  (No.  9,XIIIa)  at  16  years  7  months;  the  thirteenth  (No.  10, 
rVa)  at  16  years;  the  fourteenth  (No.  14,  XlVa)  at  15  years. 
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Height  and  weight,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  offer  excellent 
objective  criteria  for  teachers  and  parents  for  determining  the  advent 
of  menstruation  as  a  factor  in  pubescent  development  and  the  onset 
of  maturity.  If  the  girl  is  tall,  healthy,  and  well  nomished,  this 
physical  stage  may  be  reached  as  early  as  1 1  years  in  a  normal  girl ;  if 
tafl,  but  under  weight,  it  may  be  delayed;  if  very  short  and  markedly 
light,  it  may  be  delayed  until  16  years  of  age. 
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These  conditions  have  wide  educational  application  both  in  phys- 
ical training  and  school  work.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  child  should  be  treated  as  a  younger  person  who  has  not  had 
the  physical  development  and  the  accompanying  mental  disturb- 
ances and  experiences  which  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  her 
chronological  age  in  years,  and  which,  too  often,  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  of  classification,  training,  and  social  activities. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  menstruation  should  occxu*  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  is  also  untenable,  since  the  extremes  in  these  cases 
represent  normal  healthy  girls  of  different  physiolo^cal  development. 

Since  writing  the  above  conclusions,  I  have  had  access  to  Weissen- 
berg's  Dds  Wachstum  des  MenscTien,  and  he  substantiates  my  ob- 
servations with  a  limited  number  made  by  him.  He  finds  the  girls 
who  have  had  their  first  menstruation  before  13  years  of  age  taller, 
as  a  rule,  than  those  who  have  not  readied  tlus  stage  in  their  physio- 
logical development  before  15  years  of  age.     His  results  are  (p.  200): 

Age  of  Tnenstruation. 


First  menstruation  on 
or  before  13  years  of 

First  men- 
struation 

not  having 
occurred 
before  15 

years  of  age. 

Height. 

Ago  at  first 
menstrua- 
tion. 

Height 

CenHmeters. 
152.0 
144.0 
157.0 
154.0 
157.0 
140.0 
147.0 
154.5 
145.5 

Yean, 
13.0 
12.0 
U.0 
12.0 

n.o 

13.0 
13.0 
12.5 
12.5 

C^timetere. 
142 
14S 
14S 
150 
148 
145 
158 
149 
151 
151 
148 

It  is  at  once  apparent  the  first  group  of  girls  are  above  normal 
height,  which  Weissenberg  finds  to  be  144.5  centimeters  for  this  age, 
while  the  others  are  comparatively  short,  since  the  norm  for  this  age 
is  150.5  centimeters. 

Weissenberg  also  studied  the  advent  of  first  menstruation  for 
1,273  Jews  and  768  Russians,  and  found  the  average  age  for  the  Jews 
14  years  2  months  and  for  the  Russians  14  years  11  months.  Jama- 
sald  found  the  age  to  be  15  for  Japanese  girls  and  17  for  Chinese,  on 
the  average. 

These  differences  in  ages  are  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  racial 
and  climatic  conditions,  but  the  conclusions  of  this  investigation,  so 
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far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  hold  true  for  individuals  within  a  race 
and  under  similar  environmental  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  taller,  heavier 
girls,  with  extensive  lung  capacity,  matiure  phj^ologically  earlier 
than  those  below  the  median  or  average  in  these  respects. 

Other  signs  or  criteria  of  phj^ological  age  are  the  early  appearance 
of  the  tegth  and  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  changes 
of  the  voice  and  pubescent  changes  during  adolescence.  The  appear- 
ance of  first  menstruation  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs. 

12.   CONCLUSIONS. 

Growth  in  height. — That  these  boys  and  girls  form  a  select  group  and 
that  school  medical  inspection,  directed  play,  and  physical  training 
are  important  educational  agencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
average  these  children  are  taller,  heavier,  and  have  better  lung 
capacity  than  any  group  in  a  series  of  112,  extending  from  Quetelet's 
first  study  in  1836  to  1913  and  comprising  over  1,000,000  individuals. 

The  boys  are  taller  than  the  girls  from  6  to  11  years  of  age,  and  the 
girls  then  become  taller  and  remain  so  until  14),  after  which  the  bojrs 
are  again  taller.  The  widest  range  of  individual  differences  for  boys 
and  girls  is  during  adolescence. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  height  increments  over  the  initial  heights 
for  a  given  chronological  age  from  6  to  18  is  so  comparatively  uniform 
in  many  cases  that  the  growth  curves  may  enable  us  to  prophesy 
with  considerable  accuracy  how  tall  a  child  of  normal  growth 
should  be  at  any  subsequent  age  within  the  interim,  providing  his 
relation  to  a  given  median  or  norm  be  known. 

The  trend  of  the  height  curve,  aside  from  the  period  just  previous 
to  the  accelerated  pubescent  growth,  tends  toward  convexity.  The 
decrease  in  increments  of  growth  in  height  just  before  the  acceleration 
is  more  marked  with  boys  than  with  girls.  If  the  increase  before 
adolescence  is  uniform,  this  uniformity  tends  to  persist  throughout 
mdoleecence;  if  there  is  unusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from 
7  years  to  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  during 
adolescence,  and  there  is  a  reversion  of  the  common  rhythmic  order. 

Of  the  bojrs  and  girls  whose  hei^t  curves  are  plotted  for  the  pre- 
adoleecent  and  adolescent  ages,  a  few  show  a  regular  uniform  rate  of 
increase  at  pubescence,  more  show  an  accelerated  rate,  and  fewer  show 
a  decrease  in  gain. 

The  cases  of  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  height  with  this  group  of 
children  occur  during  the  early  adolescent  period  and  persist  through 
the  period. 

Growth  in  height  is  affected  by  the  inception  and  removal  of 
adenoids,  but  the  common  children's  diseases  apparently  have  little 
effect  on  increase  in  stature. 
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The  average  increments  of  growth  of  those  above  and  below  the 
median  height,  the  individual  increments  of  growth  in  the  four  tables 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  individual  growth  curves,  the  advent  of  maturity 
with  the  girls,  show  that  the  children  above  median  hei^t  between 
the  chronological  ages  of  6  and  18  grow  in  stature  and  in  physiological 
maturity  in  advance  of  those  below  the  median  height,  and  they  may 
be  physiologically  from  1  to  4  or  even  5  years  older  than  those  below 
the  median  height.  Those  above  the  median  height  have  their 
characteristic  pubescent  changes  and  accelerations  earlier  than  those 
below;  there  is  a  relative  shifting  of  the  accelerated  period  according 
to  the  individual's  relative  height. 

For  the  girls  included  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
advent  of  first  menstruation  and  different  heights  of  the  individuals. 
The  taller  girls  mature  earlier  than  the  ones  below  the  median. 

Growth  in  weight, — ^The  boys  are  heavier  than  the  girls  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  then  become  heavier  and  remain  so  until 
16,  after  which  the  boys  surpass  them. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  possible  to  prophesy  the  approximate 

weight  at  any  later  age  within  the  interim  from  6  to  18  years  of  age. 

/  However,  the  weight  curves  show  more  marked  individual  variations 

and  jQuctuations  than  the  height  and  in  some  cases  show  actual  loss  of 

weight. 

The  trend  of  the  weight  curves,  differing  from  the  hei^t  curves,  is 
toward  concavity,  with  more  marked  concavity  (or  loss  of  increments 
of  gain  between  8  and  13  years)  for  boys  than  girls. 

The  weight  curves  are  characterized  by  a  period  of  rapid  accele* 
ration  during  adolescence,  except  in  cases  of  marked  arrest,  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  hei^t.  There 
are  very  few  curves  of  a  uniform  increment  of  growth  during  adoles- 
cence. 

Marked  arrests  of  growth  in  weight  for  these  children,  like  those 
of  height,  occur  during  the  adolescent  period. 

Growth  in  weight  is  materially  affected  by  the  inception  and 
removal  of  adenoids  and  the  inception  of  or  recovery  from  disease. 

The  heavier  boys  and  girls  are  the  taller  boys  and  girls,  and  there  ia 
a  fair  parallelism  between  the  relative  rank  in  height  of  a  boy  or  girl 
and  his  or  her  relative  weight  within  a  group. 

The  boys  and  girls  below  median  height  have  their  periods  of  rapid 
pubescent  acceleration  in  weight  later  than  those  above,  since  the 
same  general  principles  of  physiological  age  hold  for  weight  as  for 
height  as  a  rule. 

Growth  in  lung  capacity, — The  boys  have  greater  lung  capacity  on 
the  average  than  the  girls  for  all  periods  except  between  13  and  14 
years  of  age. 
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The  annual  increase  in  lung  capacity  is  slightly  less  regular  than  that 
of  weight,  and  the  curves  tend  toward  the  same  concave  form.  The 
individual  fluctuations  are  more  like  those  of  weight  than  height. 

The  concavity  of  the  lung  capacity  curves,  like  those  of  weight,  is 
more  marked  with  boys  than  girls. 

Marked  arrests  in  height  and  weight  are  uniformly  accompanied  by 
arrest  in  growth  of  lung  capacity. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  uniform  increase  in  increments  of  growth 
in  lung  capa(^y  during  adolescence. 

Growth  in  lung  capacity  is  materially  affected  by  the  inception  of 
and  recovery  from  disease. 

The  boys  and  girls  with  greatest  lung  capacity  are  almost  invariably 
those  of  greatest  height  and  weight,  and  each  maintains  his  or  her 
relative  position  within  the  group  as  a  rule. 

The  boys  and  girls  above  and  below  median  height  differ  in  their 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  lung  capacity  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  differences  in  height  and  weight. 

(B)  AGE,  GRADE,  AND  SCHOOL  STANDING. 

1.  CUERICULA  AND  METHODS  OF  ORADINO. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  the  ele- 
mentary work,  include  arithmetic,  art,  composition,  French,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  history,  literature,  manual  training,  nature  study, 
penmanship,  reading,  science,  and  spelling;  and  the  high-school  sub- 
jects are  algebra,  biology,  chemistry,  Cicero,  civics,  English,  French, 
German,  geometry,  history,  Latin  prose,  manual  training,  physics, 
trigonometry,  and  Virgil.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  includes 
English,  French,  German,  handwork,  history,  mathematics,  reading, 
science,  spelling  in  the  elementary  school,  and  Latin  in  addition  in 
the  high  school.  Both  schools  have  12  grades  above  the  kinder- 
garten. The  Horace  Mann  School  marks  begin  in  the  third  grade 
and  the  Francis  W,  Parker  School  marks  as  low,  in  some  instances, 
as  the  first  grade. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals  the  school  marks  were 
recorded  in  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  for  these  are  sub- 
stituted the  following  equivalents  given  on  the  report  card:  A*97i; 
B-.90;  C-80;  D-72i;  E-65;  F-30.  In  the  few  instances  where 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  were  used  the  following  equivalents, 
recommended  by  the  head  of  the  school,  are  used:  1-95;  2  —  80; 
3«50;  4-30. 

The  record  card  is  shown  on  the  next  page.  The  marks  for  music 
and  application  are  not  included  in  this  study. 
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[Record  card.] 
Horace  Mann  Elementabt  School. 
Name Grade. . 
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The  average  school  mark  for  the  42  Horace  Mann  School  boys  is 
81.9  per  cent  and  is  based  on  8;625  final  marks;  the  average  mark 
for  the  46  Horace  Mann  School  girls  is  85.9  per  cent,  based  on  10,063 
final  ^arks;  the  average  mark  for  the  26  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
boys  is  77.7  per  cent,  based  on  1,601  final  marks;  and  the  average 
mark  for  the  21  Francis  W.  Parker  School  girls  is  80.9  per  cent, 
based  on  1,393  final  marks.  There  are  fewer  subjects  included  in 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  reports,  and  the  marks  reported  are  yearly 
marks,  in  place  of  quarterly  marks.  This,  however,  should  not  make 
much  material  difference  in  the  results,  since  the  teachers  computed 
their  own  term  averages.  The  study  thus  includes  10,226  final  term 
marks  for  68  boys  and  11,456  final  term  marks  for  67  girls,  or  21,682 
final  term  marks  for  135  individuals.  No  marks  for  a  longer  period 
than  four  years  were  available  from  the  University  of  Chicago  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  and  therefore  they  were  omitted. 

3.   METHODS  GF  TABULATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  school  standing,  the  number 
of  marks  considered,  and  the  grades  for  each  year  for  the  14  iiidi- 
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viduals  whose  growth  ciirves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity 
are  plotted  in  Chart  Ic.  The  Arabic  numbers  from  1  to  14,  inclusive, 
refer  to  the  number  of  the  individual  curves  in  the  chart;  the  ages 
in  years  and  months  refer  to  the  individual's  age  in  Jime,  when  the 
first  average  school  standing  was  computed,  and  all  the  subsequent 
average  marks  are.  for  yearly  intervals  from  this  age;  the  average 
per  cent  is  the  average  of  all  the  subjects  for  the  four  terms  for  each 
year  from  September  to  June;  the  number  of  cases  includes  the 
number  of  marks  giving  the  average  mark  for  each  subject  for  the 
four  terms;  the  small  figures  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  averages 
indicate  the  school  grade,  the  high-school  work  beginning  at  the 
eighth  grade  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  general  averages  and 
total  cases  are  for  the  entire  scholastic  life  included  in  this  study. 
The  10  additional  tables  which  follow  are  uniform  in  construction 
with  Table  11. 

The  marks  for  No.  1  b^in  at  10  years  9  months  of  age  in  the  fourth 
grade,  with  a  yearly  average  of  81  per  cent  for  37  marks.  One  year 
later  this  boy  advanced  to  the  fifth  grade  and  received  an  average  of 
82  per  cent  for  44  term  marks,  and  so  on  until  the  eighth  grade  was 
completed.  The  final  average  school  standing  for  this  first  boy, 
based  on  187  marks,  is  85  per  cent. 

The  final  scholastic  standing  of  No.  2  is  80  per  cent,  based  on  252 
marks.  This  boy  was  absent  from  school  in  his  foiu-teenth  year,  but 
returned  and  continued  the  work  with  the  class  the  following  year 
and  graduated  at  18  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  No.  9  was  absent 
from  school  during  the  fourteenth  and  No.  12  during  the  seventeenth 
year,  which  delayed  their  advance  to  the  next  grade  for  one  year. 

It  is  important  when  interpreting  these  tables  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  averages  in  the  elementary  grades  are  based  on  a  larger 
number  of  subjects  than  those  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  in 
some  instances  where  the  number  of  marks  is  small  the  child  was 
absent  for  part  of  the  year,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote.  Assuming 
as  a  basis  for  normal  progress  that  a  child  of  12  years  of  age  should 
be  in  the  sixth  grade  and  one  16  years  of  age  in  the  tenth  grade,  it 
will  be  noted  that  Nos.  1  and  14  are  retarded  one  year;  Nos.  11 
and  13,  two  years;  and  No.  9  becomes  retarded  one  year  at  14,  and 
No.  12  one  year  at  17.  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  10  are  one  year  in  advance 
of  their  grade.  While  the  chronological  age  is  not  the  most  rational 
basis  of  grading,  judging  from  what  has  been  learned  from  the  pre- 
vious data  included  in  this  investigation,  it  is  the  basis  on  which 
these  schools  have  in  the  main  been  graded,  where  no  systematic 
allowances  were  made  for  the  physiological  age  or  for  differences 
between  boys  and  girk.  It  would  appear  that  such  a  standard  is 
appUcable  to  these  schools  as  indicated  by  their  curricula  and  methods 
of  promotion,  although  more  attention  is  given  to  individual  differ- 
ences than  in  the  average  school. 
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SCHOOL  PBOORB88  IN  THB  HOBACB  MANN  SCHOOL. 

The  average  mark  is  81.9  for  all  the  Horace  Mann  School  boys 
included  in  the  tables,  and  the  curves  which  follow  express  the 
individual  averages  in  the  table.  This  average  is  based  on  8,625 
final  marks  for  this  group  of  42  boys.  The  median,  or  middlemost 
mark,  for  the  group  falls  between  81  and  82  per  cent,  and  therefore 
the  average  may  be  assumed  as  a  norm  for  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  norms.  The  grade  norm 
has  been  established  on  the  basis  of  age  and  grade,  assuming  a  boy 
of  12  years  of  age  should  be  in  the  sixth  grade  and  a  boy  of  16  years 
of  age  should  be  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  two  variables  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  marks  and  grades  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  estab- 
lish one  norm  of  school  progress.  This  norm  may  be  illustrated  best 
perhaps  through  graphs,  and  a  series  of  charts  accompanies  each  of 
the  tables  on  age,  grade,  and  school  standing. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  there  are  5  boys  in  Table  11,  Ic,  who  are 
above  the  average  school  mark,  or  norm  (81-82  per  cent),  for  their 
group,  and  all  of  these  boys  except  one  are  retarded  by  grade.  There 
are  6  boys  below  the  norm,  and  the  3  who  were  irr^ular  in  attendance 
are  retarded  by  grade.  In  Table  24,  He,  there  are  6  boys  above  the 
norm  in  mark;  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  by 
grade.  In  the  second  group  4  boys  fall  below  81  per  cent  and  3  are 
retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  by  grade.  The  irregular  attend- 
ance is  equally  distributed  between  those  above  and  those  below 
normal  mark  and  normal  grade.  In  the  third  group  (Table  24^  IIIc)  3 
boys  are  above  the  average  or  normal  mark,  and  1  of  these  is  acceler- 
ated by  grade.  Eight  boys  are  below  the  norm  in  mark,  and  3  of 
these  are  retarded  by  grade. 

Among  the  Horace  Mann  School  girls  the  marks  are  much  higher; 
the  median  and  average  both  lying  between  84  and  85  per  cent.  In  the 
first  group  (Table  24,  IVc)  there  are  3  girls  above  the  norm  in  mark 
and  these  are  in  normal  grade.  There  are  4  below  the  norm  in  maik, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  two  grades. 
In  the  second  group  (Table  24,  Vc)  3  girls  are  above  the  norm  in  mark, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade;  there  are  8  below  the  norm, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  2  accelerated  by  grade. 
In  the  third  group  (Table  24,  Vic)  there  are  4  girls  above  the  norm  in 
mark  and  7  below  the  norm,  of  whom  3  are  retarded  by  grade.  The 
last  group  of  Horace  Mann  girls  (Table  24,  VIIc)  contains  3  above 
the  norm,  of  whom  2  are  retarded  by  grade  and  2  below  the  norm  who 
are  also  retarded  by  grade. 

There  is  a  higher  average  by  grade  and  by  mark  for  the  girls  than 
for  the  boys,  and  there  is  more  irregular  attendance  among  the  girls, 
which  has  a  retarding  influence  both  as  to  grade  and  mark  when 
compared  with  the  other  girls  whose  attendance  is  irregular. 
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THE  FRANaS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL. 

The  average  marks  for  the  Parker  School  are  below  those  of  the 
Horace  Mann  for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  the  first  group  of  boys 
(Table  24,  VIIIc)  there  are  5  boys  above  the  norm  (77-78  per  cent), 
and  1  of  these  is  accelerated  by  grade.  There  are  5  below  the  norm 
in  mark,  and  2  are  retarded  by  grade.  In  the  second  group  (Table 
24,  IXc)  10  boys  are  above  the  norm  in  mark,  and  2  of  Uiese  are 
retarded  by  grade.  There  are  in  this  group  4  below  the  norm  in 
mark,  and  1  is  accelerated  by  grade  and  2  are  retarded  by  grade. 

The  average  mark  of  the  girls  for  this  school  is  80.9  per  cent,  and 
the  median  is  close  to  this.  In  the  first  group  (Table  24,  Xc)  8  girls 
are  above  the  median  in  marks,  and  3  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade. 
Among  the  3  below  the  norm  in  mark,  1  is  retarded  by  grade.  In  the 
second  group  (Table  24,  He)  5  are  above  the  norm  in  mark,  and  4  of 
these  are  accelerated  by  grade.  Of  the  4  below  the  norm  in  mark, 
3  are  retarded  by  grade. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marls  and  grades  appear  in  Table  11 

and  Chart  Ic. 

1.  Left  school  at  the  end  of  first  year  of  hi^  school. 

2.  Out  of  school  one  year  and  returned  in  second  year  of  high  school;  remained  four 
years  with  low  marks;  graduated. 

3.  Good  work  in  elementary  school;  conditioned  in  Latin  and  French  first  year  of 
high  school  (eighth  grade);  did  not  take  full  wcnrk  second  year  and  withdrew  at  end 
of  term. 

4.  Out  of  school  first  two  terms  in  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  and  German 
during  ninth;  promoted  to  tenth;  absent  much  in  second  term  of  eleventh ;  withdrew. 

6.  Entered  beginning  of  third  term  in  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  French,  during  seventh;  in  biology  during  eigjith*  in  Latin  during  ninth; 
in  English  during  tenth;  in  Latin,  French,  chemistry,  geometry,  during  eleventh; 
graduated  after  two  years  in  twelfth. 

7.  Graduated. 

8.  Conditioned  in  algebra  and  French  diuring  ninth  grade;  in  algebra  in  eleventh; 
graduated  from  twelfth. 

9.  Conditioned  in  Latin  dming  eighth  grade;  in  English  and  Greek  during  ninth; 
failed  to  graduate. 

10.  Entered  third. grade  but  did  not  take  full  work;  inattentive  during  seventh; 
withdrew  at  end  of  eighth. 

11.  Absent  diuring  fourth  term  of  fourth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin,  chemistry, 
algebra,  and  geometry  after  much  absence  diuring  third  term  of  eleventh;  graduated 
at  end  of  twelfth. 

12.  Entered  seventh  grade  but  extended  absence  during  second  and  third  temu; 
withdrew  from  school  for  one  year  at  end  of  tenth;  conditioned  in  Latin  during  elev- 
enth; graduated. 

13.  Repeated  part  of  third -grade  work;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  fourth; 
in  Engli^  during  fifth;  improving  steadily;  still  in  school. 

14.  Absent  during  third  and  fourth  terms  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  and 
history  during  ninth;  still  in  school. 

[The  notes  on  school  standing  for  the  other  individuals  may  be  found  In  eectioo 
III.  Statistical  material,  pp.  139-142.] 
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Expressing  these  tables  in  school  standing  in  graphic  form  where 
20  millimeters  in  the  horizontal  equals  one  year  in  age  and  30  milli- 
meters in  the  vertical  equals  one  school  grade,  the  two  variables^  age 
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Fm.  80.— (CliArt  lo)  SohooWstanding  oarvm  for  Honoe  Ifann  School  boys. 

and  school  grade,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  line. 
A  third  variable,  or  the  average  mark  for  each  grade,  may  also  be 
expressed,  assuming  the  first  6  millimeters  in  the  vertical  within  a 
grade  to  represent  a  standing  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  the  second 
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6  millimeters,  between  60  and  70  per  cent;  the  third,  between  70  and 
80  per  cent;  the  fourth,  between  80  and  90  per  cent;  and  the  fifth, 


Fia.  31.^Chart  no)  Sohool-ctandiDg  ounrei  for  Horace  llaan  Bdiool  boys. 

between  90  and  100  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  in  the  chart  that 
the  uppermost  curve  represents  the  most  precocious  child  and  the 
lowest  curve  the  most  retarded  from  standpoint  of  age  and  grade. 
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No.  6  is  the  most  precocious  in  Chart  Ic.  from  the  standpoint  of  age 
until  he  reaches  16^  years,  and  No.  11  the  most  retarded  throughout 
his  school  life.  On  the  contrary,  comparing  the  average  marks  within 
the  grade,  No.  11  has  higher  marks  than  No.  6,  as  may  be  seen  by 
noting  the  height  of  the  circles  in  each  grade. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  3  of  these  14  boys  in  the  first  group  lost  a 
grade  during  the  A|^B|i|^cluded.  In  two  cases  this  was  due  to 
absence  from  schooiwH^ear,  in  the  other  case  to  the  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  average  mark  of  a  boy  who  was  being  promoted  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  low  grades.  The  nine  additional  charts  which  follow 
are  uniform  in  construction  with  Chart  Ic. 

5.   CONCLUSIONS. 

In  these  schools  where  there  is  careful  grading,  the  widest  range  of 
individual  differences  for  the  135  pupils  is  four  years  in  any  one  grade, 
with  uniformly  a  wider  range  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

If  12  years  of  age  is  taken  as  normal  age  for  the  sixth  grade  and  16 
years  for  the  tenth  grade,  there  are  in  this  group  of  58  boys  and  57 
girls  27  boys  and  26  girls  retarded  for  oi^  year  or  more  during  the 
school  course  and  13  boys  and  11  girls  accelerated  for  one  year  or 
more. 

(Jirls  maintain  a  higher  school  standing  than  boys;  there  are  also 
more  repeaters  among  the  boys;  and  fewer  cases  of  ''skipping''  a 
grade.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  boys  and  girls  are  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  age,  but  in  the  last  year  of  high  school  the  boys 
are  older^  the  average. 

There  are  only  9  instances  of  boys  dropping  back  a  grade  and  4 
instances  with  the  giris;  there  are  4  cases  of  boys  skipping  a  grade 
and  8  cases  with  girls.    These  are  confined  to  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Pupik  who  are  relatively  poor  in  the  first  few  grades  are  relatively 
poor  in  the  upper  grades;  that  is,  poor  marks  in  the  early  school 
course  are  indicative  of  low  standing  throughout  the  school  coinrse. 
Boys  and  girls  of  normal  school  age  or  under  maintain  a  better  school 
standing  both  as  to  grades  and  marks  than  those  over  age  for  grade. 

The  age  of  entrance  and  the  grade  entered  after  6  or  7  years  deter- 
mines the  age  for  completing  the  school.  With  few  exceptions  these 
children  progress  through  the  olementary  school  at  the  rate  of  one 
grade  per  year,  regardless  of  the  chronological  age  at  entrance. 

There  are  waves  or  nodes  in  the  marks  from  year  to  year  for  each 
individual,  the  most  prominent  drops  coming  at  the  entrance  to  the 
high  school  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
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(C)  THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  TO  SCHOOL  STANDING. 
1.   SCHOOL    STANDINO     AND    GROWTH  IN  TWO  ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


We  now  see  the  fundamental  questions  are:  How  do  children 
progress  through  school!  How  do  children  mature  physiologically 
during  their  school  life?  What  is  the  rel^^^etween  these  two 
aspects  of  development  when  both  are  st^^^HPecutively  through- 
out the  elementary  school !  ^^^^^ 

It  must  be  recognized  that  since  we  are  investigating  the  school 
standing  age  and  since  promotions  and  school  efficiency  are  based  on 
marks,  these  records  must  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  because  they 
represent  school  practice  and  because  they  offer  tangible  criteria  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  of  the  school. 

Each  school  has  12  grades  above  the  kindergarten.  The  depart- 
mental method  of  instruction  is  more  or  less  in  vogue  in  all  grades; 
and  the  same  teachers,  in  some  instances,  have  marked  the  pupils  m 
their  respective  studies  for  several  years.  The  teachers  are  among 
the  best  trained  in  America  and  the  pupils  are  given  a  great  deal  of 
individual  attention. 

A  more  careful  study  of  individual  marks  reveals  that  there  are 
waves  or  nodes  in  the  marks  from  year  to  year  for  each  individual. 
The  two  most  prominent  drops  are  at  the  entrance  of  high  school  and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  lower  averages  are  most  marked 
in  the  transition  to  the  high-school  grades,  where  the  number  of  sub- 
jects also  decreases.  In  these  schools  the  best  marks  are  found  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  for  boys  and  girls,  and  during  these 
grades  the  greatest  number  of  subjects  are  included. 

Table  12a. — Average  marks  and  average  number  of  subjects  for  pujnU  in  the  elemmtan/ 
school,  based  on  quarterly  term  maris. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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1 
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Mm 
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00 

Mq 
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00 

11 
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si 

-< 
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OD 

if 

•< 
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00 
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[s 

Bo  V8 

M.6 
90.0 

34 
34 

81.9 

87.2 

36 
39 

82.6 
85.0 

55 
45 

85.6 
80.0 

46 
44 

83.3 

87.4 

44 

46 

80.3 
8&4 

31 
22 

8S.7 

Girls 

87.9 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL. 


Boys.... 
Girls 


76.5 
84.8 


71.4 
89.8 


74.0 
84.2 


75.0 
83.0 


75.0 
84.0 


76.2 
84.9 


77.6 
84.5 


77.3 
83.4 


75.8 
84.8 


The  fact  that  marks  are  lower  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  b 
significant.    The  reasons  for  the  lower  averages  may  be  gleaned 
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from  eaxjh  pupil's  marks  in  each  subject  for  each  period  and  from  the 
growth  curves. 

The  variabihty  of  marks  and  the  changing  distribution  in  their 
ranking  show  that  many  pupils  are  not  doing  the  kind  of  work  given 
them  in  some  subjects  during  these  intermediate  grades.  What  these 
subjects  are  for  th^j^ace  Mann  School,  and  how  they  change  from 
grade  to  grade,  is^^^^^tolhe  following  table,  which  gives  the  sum- 
maries of  the  marks^H^^e  very  poor,  poor,  or  only  fair. 


Table  12b. — Number  of  pupils  in  each  study  in  the  various  grades  doing  only  fair  or 

mediocre  work. 


BOYS. 


Grades,  and  number  of  papils  in  grade. 

m-19. 

rv-30. 

V-39. 

yi-38. 

vn-^ 

Alt. 

7 
6 
0 
0 

1 

8 
2 
2 
7 
10 

1 

5 
3 
6 

10 

15 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

7 

10 

20 

0 

19 

7 

13 

11 
9 
0 
0 
1 
6 
5 
3 

11 

10 
2 

20 
7 

10 

4 

7 
0 
8 
7 
5 
0 
1 
1 

10 
0 

13 
2 
6 

7 

14 

FK|||<«h  and  German t  . , , - 

12 

Orammar 

19 

OeocraDliv 

9 

HiSy!;:..::::::::::. ;.:....:...: 

11 

liaoniaee..^ 

0 

LJtSatSe.I 

0 

If  Mu^^  trainini! 

0 

ifathf mtftin 

17 

Nature  stady 

5 

P*>ninanahiT> 

14 

ras?:.:. 

5 

rS%5:;:: 

13 

GIRLS. 


Grades,  and  number  of  pupils  in  grade. 

m-27. 

rv-36. 

V-37. 

VI-38. 

vn-38. 

Art 

4 

3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

2 

0 
2 

1 
6 

4 

8 
4 

0 
2 

11 
8 
3 
4 

12 
0 
9 

10 
5 

11 
6 
0 
3 
7 
6 
6 
6 

12 
6 
7 
5 
6 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
2 
0 

1 

2 

CompoBitton. 

3 

riypffh  and  German 

8 

Orammar.... 

0 

OcoKraDhv 

8 

bSS^^ 

9 

liSZir^::::::;:::.:::::::  .:....  ......... 

4 

^'■■maltrahilmr...,                   

3 

^'•SriTi™ 

10 

Mature  study 

3 

Pemiianiihtn .... 

0 

^issr 

2 

*I»niii.. 

3 

The  very  poor  marks  for  the  boys  are:  In  the  third  grade,  history  7, 
arithmetic  3,  spelling  3 ;  in  the  fourth  grade,  mathematics  10,  penman- 
ship 9,  spelling  6;  in  the  fifth  grade,  penmanship  9,  mathematics  4/ 
history  4;  in  the  sixth  grade,  history  3,  mathematics  3,  penmanship  2; 
in  the  seventh  grade,  spelling  7,  penmanship  6,  mathematics  5. 

For  the  girb  the  very  poor  marks  are :  In  the  third  grade,  spelling  2 ; 
in  the  fourth  grade,  mathematics  9,  penmanship  5,  geography  4;  in 
the  fifth  grade,  art  5,  history  4,  geography  2;  in  the  sixth  grade 
mathematics  1;  in  the  seventh  grade,  geography  4,  history  4,  French 
and  German  4. 

7166**— 14 6 
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/Among  these  boys  and  girls,  those  of  normal  school  age  or  youngca* 
maintain  a  better  school  standing,  both  as  to  grade  and  mark,  than 
those  over  age  for  the  grade.  This  is  important;  why  do  these  pupils 
of  normal  school  age  or  mxder  maintain  this  better  school  standing? 
A  careful  study  of  sustained  absences  does  not  account  for  the  condi- 
tions, though  absence  and  a  study  of  diseases  apd  accidents  aid  some- 
what. The  explanation  lies  in  the  adva^j^^B^rity  of  the  pupik 
Since  we  have  no  recourse  to  consecutive  ^MHRests  throughout  the 
elementary  school  life  of  these  pupils,  but  since  we  have  recourse  to 
their  consecutive  physical  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  the  relation  between 
growth  and  school  standing.  The  previous  study  of  these  indi- 
viduals, together  with  their  weight,  height,  and  vital  indices,  diseases, 
and  physiological  changes,  shows  that  the  taller,  heavier  children 
mature  physiologically  in  advance  of  the  shorter,  lighter  ones;  and  a 
study  of  ages,  grades,  and  the  marks  of  the  boys  shows  that  those 
above  the  average  height  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  those  whose  physiological 
age  is  accelerated,  complete  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
at  12  years  9|  months  of  age  with  an  average  of  84.35,  and  those  below 
average  height  or  of  retarded  physiological  development  complete 
the  elementary  school  work  at  13  years  7^  months  of  age  with  an 
average  of  81.72. 

The  taller,  heavier,  or  physiologically  accelerated  boys  and  girls, 
complete  the  elementary  school  at  an  earlier  age  and  with  a  higher 
average  mark  than  the  short,  light,  or  physiologically  retarded  boys 
and  girls.  In  following  the  present  investigation  the  reader  should  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  brightness  or  precocity  with  stages  of  mental 
maturity.  A  mind  may  be  more  nearly  matiure  than  another  and 
still  be  of  inferior  quality.  The  former  has  certain  instincts  and 
mental  traits  associated  with  growth  which  the  latter  has  not  expe- 
rienced.    The  former  is  accelerated  in  growth  physiologically. 

The  second  significant  explanation  of  the  node  or  drop  in  the  school 
standing  of  the  fourth  grade  lies  in  the  rate  of  development  in  physio- 
logical maturity  of  the  boys  and  girb  at  these  ages.  The  growth 
charts  show  there  is  less  physiological  growth  in  height,  weight,  and 
lung  capacity  before  the  adolescent  acceleration  than  at  any  other 
time  before  the  cessation  of  growth  after  the  adolescent  acceleration. 

2.    SCHOOL  STANDING   AND  GROWTH   IN   HEIGHT. 

Since  we  have  the  individual  curves  for  both  height,  weight,  luog 
capacity,  and  school  standing  for  all  the  individuals  included  in  the 
data  for  comparison,  a  very  general  understanding  of  the  correbr 
tions  or  relationships  may  be  gotten  by  making  individual  oo^lpa^ 
isons  for  each  group. 
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Comparing  the  boys'  curves  in  Group  I  as  given  in  Chart  la  for 
hdght  and  Chart  Ic  for  school  standing,  it  will  be  noted  that — 

The  boys  who  are  in  advance  of  their  normal  grades,  Nos.  4,  5,  and 
6,  are  above  median  height,  and  No.  10,  who  has  low  school  marks,  is 


Fu.  82.^Chart  UIo)  Sohoot-sUnding  curves  for  Horaoe  Mann  boys. 

sH^tly  below  median  height.  Of  the  boys  in  this  group  who  are 
retarded,  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  below  median  height,  and  No.  1 
<lropped  below  his  relative  height  during  the  preadolescent  period 
aad  was  anaomic.    No.  9  became  retarded  at  14  years  on  account  of 
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absence  and  again  at  18.  He  has  a  somewhat  irregular  growth  curve  in 
height  during  adolescence  and  is  frequently  ill. 

The  school  standing  of  the  boys  in  the  second  group  (Chart  lie)  of 
15  presents  two  cases  of  "skipping  a  grade,"  Nos.  13  and  15.  No.  13 
is  retarded  one  year  at  12,  and  No.  15  one  year;  after  skipping  a 
grade  the  latter  again  becomes  retarded  at  18.  In  this  group  Nos.  7 
and  12  are  in  advance  of  their  grades  for  the  short  periods  attended 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  former  being  above  median  height,  the 
latter  below.  The  retarded  boys  are  Nos.  10, 11, 13, 14,  ahd  15.  All 
of  these  are  below  median  height  except  No.  10,  who  is  ansemic,  has 
appendicitis,  and  enlarged  tonsils. 

Chart  IIIc  shows  the  same  general  tendencies  for  each  boy  to  hold 
his  relative  position  in  regard  to  school  standing  and  in  his  ranking 
with  his  companions  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school. 

In  this  group  2  boys,  Nos.  7  and  13,  are  in  advance  of  their  normal 
grades.  The  former  is  above  median  height  and  the  latter  left  school 
before  12  with  an  average  mark  below  passing  for  the  last  two  years. 
No.  7  has  the  highest  school  average  of  the  group. 

The  retarded  boys  are  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  8, 10, 14,  and  15.  No.  5  skipped 
a  grade  at  13;  Nos.  6,  10,  and  14  were  late  entering  from  another 
school;  Nos.  8,  10,  14,  and  15  are  below  median  height. 

In  the  first  group  of  11  girls  (Chart  IVc)  No.  2  is  two  grades  in 
advance  of  her  normal  grade  at  12  years  of  age,  if  the  same  standard 
for  age  and  grade  is  used  for  girls  as  for  boys.  Since  both  enter  the 
schools  at  about  the  same  chronological  age  and  are  promoted  on 
the  same  basis,  this  imiform  norm  seems  justifiable,  as  previously 
stated.  No.  9  is  one  year  in  advance  of  her  grade  at  16.  No.  2  is 
above  median  height,  and  No.  9  below,  with  good  health  and  excel- 
lent school  standing  extending  back  to  the  third  grade,  which  was 
completed  at  the  early  age  of  8  years  7  montjis. 

The  retarded  girls  of  Chart  Vc  are  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  and  8,  who  are 
fairly  close  to  median  height.  No.  3  missed  a  year  and  later  skipped 
a  grade.  No.  7  has  low  average  marks  and  No.  8  poor  health.  No.  1 1 
repeated  a  grade  and  is  short  in  stature  and  nervous. 

In  Chart  Vic  of  13  there  are  4  cases  of  girls  skipping  grades  and 
but  one  case  of  a  girl  failing  to  advance  a  grade  each  year,  which 
was  not  due  to  low  marks.  There  are  3  cases  of  retardation  before  12 
years,  and  not  any  at  16,  since  these  girls  later  omit  a  grade.  Nos.  5, 
6,  and  7  skipped  a  grade  dining  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth. 

No.  8  shows  a  marked  arrest  in  physical  growth  in  height  at  14, 
which  lasts  until  1 8  and  probably  after,  and  the  school  marks  also  take 
a  decided  drop  and  remain  low  imtil  18.  No.  9's  growth  is  arrested 
at  14,  and  the  average  marks  also  fall  below  previous  ones  with  one 
exception,  at  16  years,  where  it  is  1  per  cent  higher  than  at  12,  The 
same  is  true  of  No.  5,  whose  growth  is  arrested  between  14  and  15. 
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The  marks  of  this  group  (Chart  VIIc)  are  primarily  for  the  period 
between  12  and  18.  There  is  a  wider  range  of  individual  differences 
here  than  with  the  previous  group.  Since  the  group  gives  4  cases  of 
marked  arrest  during  the  adolescent  period,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
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Pio.  83.— (Chart  IVo)  Sohool-staiuiiDg  cutvm  tor  Horace  Mann  School  girls. 

the  corresponding  changes  in  school  standing.  It  may  be  noted  all 
of  these  girls  are  retarded  by  grade  except  Nos.  1  and  3,  who  are  above 
median  height. 

No.  2;  who  is  also  tall,  maintained  a  high  average  mark,  but  was 
retarded  one  grade  and  had  nervous  trouble.    No.  5's  arrest  in 
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growth  in  height  began  to  be  most  noticeable  between  12  and  13  and 
continued  until  17^  and  the  final  average  mark  began  to  fall  between 
14  and  15,  and  continued  until  18.     No.  6's  physical  growth  was 
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Fio.  34.^Chart  Vc)  SohooKBtandixig  curves  for  Horace  Mann  School  gtrb. 

arrested  between  12^  and  13i,  and  continued  while  the  marks 
decreased  between  15  and  16,  and  continued.  No.  9*8  physical 
growth  was  arrested  between  13  and  14,  there  was  an  accompanying 
drop  in  average  mark,  and  both  marks  and  growth  increments  con- 
tinued low.    No.  10  was  arrested  in  height  at  14  and  the  drop  in 
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school  marks  between   14  and   15  continued.     No.   ll's  arrest  in 
physical  growth  in  height  occurred  at  16  and  the  lowering  of  marks 


Fio.  3ft.— <CbArt  Vic)  SohooVstaiullng  oorvw  for  Horace  Mann  School  girls. 

occurred  between  16  and  17  and  continued.    These  5  girls  were  also 
retarded  by  grade  at  12  and  16  years. 

With  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  boys  is  foimd  remarkable 
uniformity  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  one  average  mark  to  the 
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next.  No  skipping,  no  dropping,  and  few  individual  fluctuations. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  individual  di£Perences,  and  the 
final  average  marks  are  in  practically  all  cases  low.  In  Chart  VlUc 
1  boy  (No.  2)  is  above  average  grade  for  his  age,  and  3  (Nos.  6, 7,  and 


Fio.  30.— <Chart  VIIo)  School^taiulJiig  carves  for  Horaoe  liaon  School  glrti. 

8)  are  below.  No.  2  is  above  median  height;  No.  6  is  below,  mud 
Nos.  7,  8,  and  10  about  median  height;  No.  12  has  the  lowest  mmxia 
of  the  group. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  Parker  School  is  a  comparatiTcty 
small  school,  which  keeps  records  and  marks  closely,  althou^  lifctfe 
emphasis  is  placed  on  marks. 
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Chart  Xc  shows  remarkable  uniformity  of  grades  and  marks  and 
a  narrow  range  of  differences.  This  close  uniformity  makes  it  difiS^ 
cult  to  find  correlations  between  the  large  number  of  individual 
differences  and  fluctuations  in  physical  growth  and  school  standing. 
Four  of  these  girls  are  retarded  by  grades,  Nos.  1,  4,  9,  and  12.  Two 
are  above  median  height  and  2  below.  All  show  marked  indi- 
vidual fluctuations.  No.  12  has  the  lowest  average,  is  of  shortest 
stature,  and  shows  more  fluctuations  than  the  others. 

The  girls,  like  the  boys  of  this  school,  have  lower  average  marks 
than  the  Horace  Mann  School  pupils.  In  this  group  (Chart  XIc)  the 
final  of  all  is  81  per  cent,  but  5  of  these  girls  are  one  year  in  advance 
of  their  normal  grade  for  their  age,  if  we  use  our  previous  hypothesis 
that  a  year  of  school  is  equivalent  to  a  grade.  In  general,  the  average 
marks  of  these  5  girls  are  higher  than  the  others. 

There  are  3  girls  (Nos.  2,  5,  and  7)  who  are  retarded  by  grade, 
and  No.  2  is  below  median  stature.  No.  5  shows  marked  arrest  from 
12  to  18,  and  has  low  average  marks.  No.  7  shows  arrest  from  14 
and  has  low  marks.  As  a  rule  the  children  above  median  height 
are  in  normal  grade  or  accelerated. 

3.   SCHOOL  STANDING   AN^  GROWTH   IN   WEIGHT. 

In  liis  investigations  on  the  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness, 
Dr.  Porter  ^  found  on  th^  basis  of  age  and  grade  distribution  that 
"precocious  are  heavier,  and  dull  children  lighter,  than- the  mean 
child  of  the  same  age.*  This  establishes  a  basis  of  precocity  and  dull- 
ness." The  basis  of  precocity,  for  Porter,  was  found  in  the  unusually 
favorable  physical  development.  Boas '  found  several  serious  objec- 
tions  to  this  conclusion,  and  maintained  that  ''children  who  remain 
out  of  school  for  a  long  time  will  lag  behind;  vigorous  ones  will 
advance  more  rapidly."  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  number  of 
such  children  among  the  many  thousands  studied  by  Porter  would 
have  little  effect  in  vitiating  general  conclusions.  Another  objection 
raised  by  Boas,  which  is  very  significant,  was  that  these  chUdren 
were  not  "dull,"  but  "retarded,"  and  a  retarded  child  may  develop 
and  become  quite  "bright." 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  precocity  to  physicfJ 
development.  Boas  used  data  collected  by  Dr.  G.  M.  West  at  Toronto, 
who,  in  turn,  used  the  teacher's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  child's 
brightness.  The  results  were  diametrically  opposed  to  Porter.  Here, 
again,  tliere  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  due  to  an  attempt  to  corre- 
late "brightness,"  when  based  on  the  teacher's  judgment,  with  phys- 
ical development,  instead  of  correlating  a  more  definite  criterion  of  a 
particular  aspect,  as  evidenced  by  school  standing,  mental  tests,  or 
some  similar  measuring  scale,  with  physical  development.  Porter's 
mistake  was  in  concluding  that  mental  development  depended  upon 

1  Sm  Port«  (In  bibUogimphy),  401  reference.  *  See  Bou,  12th  referenoe. 
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physical  growth,  instead  of  seeing  that  physical  growth  and  mental 
growth  are  correlated;  Boss's  mistake  was  to  assume  that  a  teacher's 
estimate  of  a  child's  ''brightness"  at  one  age  could  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  measuring  mental  development  or  mental  maturity 
through  several  years, 

MacDonald;  m  his  Washington  studies,  used  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  brightness  as  a  basis,  and  Smedley  in  his  study  of  Chicago  children 
used  the  age  and  grade  and  both  found  that  "bright"  children  are 
taller  than  "dull"  ones.  This  conclusion  is  also  claimed  by  Gratsi- 
anoff  and  Sack  in  Russia,  but  Gilbert  ^  discovered  no  constant  corre- 
lation between  height  and  mental  ability. 

The  same  conclusions  hold  for  weight  as  for  height;  Porter  and 
Smedley  found  a  positive  correlation,  West  a  negative  correlation,  and 
Gilbert  no  constant  relationship. 

The  important  conclusion  here  was  long  ago  anticipated  by  Porter, 
but  on  account  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of  these  other  investigators 
toward  his  result,  it  has  received  little  or  no  attention.  He  very 
wisely  says,  "No  child  whose  weight  cr  height  *  is  below  the  average 
(median  or  norm)  for  its  age  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  school 
grade  beyond  the  average  of  its  age  except  after  such  a  physical 
examination  as  shall  make  it  probable  that  the  child's  strength  is 
equal  to  the  strain." 

4.   SCHOOL   STANDING  AND   GROWTH  IN   LUNG   CAPACITT. 

That  there  is  a  possible  correlation  between  school  standing  and 
lung  capacity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  5  boys  or  5  girb 
with  tihe  greatest  lung  capacity  are  selected,  the  average  school 
marks  for  these  are  invariably  above  the  average  school  marks  of 
any  5  with  the  lowest  average  lung  capacity.  This  holds  true  for 
each  group,  but  it  is,  however,  not  a  complete  or  accurate  tost,  since 
all  cases  are  not  included  and  the  grades  and  lung  capacity  are  both 
materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

If  the  average  lung  capacity  for  the  same  period  included  within 
the  school  standing  is  taken,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  correlations 
of  the  two  variables,  but  only  when  the  chronological  and  physio- 
logical ages  are  taken  into  consideration,  since  the  lung  capacity 
increases  with  age  and  the  marks  tend,  on  the  average,  to  decrease 
in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  any  attempt  at 
correlation  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  median  lung 
capacity  for  different  ages  and  the  median  mark  for  the  different 
ages  within  the  same  group.  But  since  there  are  so  few  individuals 
included  within  a  grade  and  since  the  marks  vary  so  little  for  the 
same  individuals  from  grade  to  grade,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
average  mark  for  each  individual  and  compare  it  with  the  final 

1  See  Gilbert,  2d  reference.  *  The  words  in  italics  are  the  writer's. 
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average  mark  of  all  the  individuals  from  each  school  and  determine 
whether  the  individual  is  above  or  below  average  school  mark,  making 
proper  allowance  for  retardation  and  acceleration. 

The  median  lung  capacity  for  boys  and  girls  for  different  ages  are 
those  previously  found  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  and  high  school  and  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  used  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  by  Dr. 
Wood. 

Selecting  the  5  in  Chart  Ic  whose  standing  ia  above  average 
mark  for  the  group,  Nos.  1,  3,  11,  12,  14,  the  first  4  are  above  the 
median  in  lung  capacity;  No.  4  is  retarded  by  grade,  which  will 
help  to  explain  his  high  average  mark.  No.  7  also  has  high  lung 
capacity,  but  he  is  in  advance  of  his  normal  grade. 

Of  those  below  the  average  grade.  No.  4  has  good  lung  capacity 
but  entered  this  school  late  and  apparently  poorly  prepared.  No.  10 
has  comparatively  low  lung  capacity  and  is  below  average  mark  and 
retarded  in  grade. 

Those  whose  marks  are  above  the  average  in  Chart  lie  are  Nos. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  15.  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  and  9  are  above  the  median 
in  lung  capacity;  Nos.  6  and  16  are  retarded  one  year  in  grade, 
which  would  help  to  explain  their  higher  average  mark. 

Of  those  below  average  mark  Nos.  2  and  3  are  above  median  lung 
capacity,  Nos.  8, 11,  and  12  are  below  median  lung  capacity.  No.  10 
is  below  median  lung  capacity  part  of  the  time  and  below  grade, 
No.  13  below  median  lung  capacity  but  above  grade,  and  No.  14 
below  median  lung  capacity  and  grade. 

In  Chart  UIc  those  below  the  average  mark,  81  per  cent,  are  Nos. 
2, 3,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  and  all  are  below  median  lung  capacity 
except  No.  10,  who  is  slightly  above  median  and  two  years 
retarded  by  grade;  Nos.  2  and  3  are  above  median  lung  capacity 
but  are  in  normal  grade  and  only  1  per  cent  below  the  average  mark. 

Those  above  the  average  school  mark  in  Chart  IVc  are  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  9.  The  first  two  girls  are  above  median  lung  capacity,  and  No.  9 
is  below  with  no  apparent  cause. 

Those  below  average  school  mark  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  7.  No.  1  is 
above  the  median  lung  capacity,  and  Nos.  2  and  7  are  above  during 
most  of  the  school  course.  No.  2  is  two  grades  above  normal,  and 
No.  7  is  one  grade  below  and  frequently  absent. 

Those  above  average  mark  in  this  group  (Chart  Vc)  are  Nos.  3,  5, 
and  12.  No.  3  is  above  median  lung  capacity,  but  below  grade; 
No.  5  is  above  and  No.  12  about  median  lung  capacity.  Those  below 
average  mark  are  Nos.  2, 4, 6, 7, 9,  and  11a.  Nos.  2, 4, 6,  and  7  are  above 
and  Nos.  9  and  1 1  below  median  lung  capacity.  Nos.  2  and  4  are 
^ve  average  grade,  which  would  help  explain  their  low  mark.  No.  6 
bad  areoord  for  but  one  year;  No.  9  is  retarded,  and  No.  1 1  in  advance 
<rf  his  grade  one  year. 
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Those  above  average  mark  in  this  group  (Chart  Vic)  are  Nos.  2, 3, 
6,  and  9.    Nos.  2,  3,  and  6  are  above  median  Imig  capacity,  and  No.  9 


FiQ.  37.^Chart  vnio)  School  standing  curves  for  Frsnob  W.  PulDsr  Scboal  bogrv 

is  above  median  lung  capacity  imtil  11  years  of  age.  Those  below 
average  mark  are  Nos.  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  No.  4  is  aboire 
median  lung  capacity,  but  is  one  year  in  advance  of  his  normal  grade; 
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No.  5  is  above  median  lung  capacity,  but  gradually  drops  in  school 
standing;  No.  7  is  below  median  lung  capacity  and  below  grade; 
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Fm. 88.HChart  ECo)  School standoif  ouryes  for  Fnncto  W.  Parker  Schoolboys. 

No.  8  is  above  median  limg  capacity,  but  slightly  below  average  mark; 
No.  1 0 18  below  median  limg  capacity,  below  grade,  and  below  average 
aark;  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  are  below  median  lung  capacity. 
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In  Chart  YIIc  those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  2, 3,  and  8.    Nos. 
2  and  3  are  above  and  No.  8  below  median  lung  capacity,  but  No.  8 
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is  two  years  below  normal  grade  at  12  years,  which  helps  to  explain 
the  high  mark.  Those  below  average  mark  are  Nos.  5, 9, 10,  and  11. 
In  Chart  "Vlllc  those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  3,  2,  6,  8,  and  9. 
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Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  8  are  above  median  lung  capacity  and  No.  9  above 
during  later  school  life.    No.  2  is  also  above  school  grade. 

Those  below  average  school  mark  are  Nos.  4,  6,  10,  and  12.    No.  4 
is  above  median  lung  capacity  for  the  first,  part  of  the  school  work 
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Fio.  40.— Height  and  school  standing. 

and  two  grades  retarded,  but  is  later  above  in  lung  capacity  and 
gradually  increases  in  average  mark.  No.  10  is  below  median  lung 
capacity  and  is  three  grades  retarded;  No.  12  is  below  median  lung 
capacity. 

In  this  group  (Chart  IXc)  there  are  4  boys  below  the  average  school 
mark  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  boys.    No.  2  is  one  grade 
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above  normal,  but  has  uniformly  low  standing.  Nos.  10  and  14  are 
retarded  one  grade.  No.  14  is  slightly  above  median  lung  capacity, 
and  No.  10  starts  high,  but  drops  below  median  lung  capaci^,  and 
No.  13  is  below. 

In  this  group  of- Francis  W.  Parker  girls  (Chart  Xc)  Nos.  1,  3, 4,  5, 
8,  9,  and  11  are  above  average  mark.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9  show 
many  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole  are  above  median  lung  capacity, 
and  No.  1 1  is  below  median  lung  capacity.  Nos.  1 , 4,  and  9  are  below 
normal  grade.  Of  those  below  average  mark,  Nos.  2,  6,  6a,  7,  10, 
and  12  are  slightly  above  median  lung  capacity  and  in  normal 
grade;  Nos.  6, 10,  and  12  are  below  median  lung  capacity;  and  No.  7 
generally  above  median  lung  capacity. 

Those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  8,  and  9.  Nos.  1,  4, 
and  8  are  above  median  lung  capacity;  No.  6  is  above,  but  takes  a 
decided  drop  at  the  last  measiu*ement;  No.  9  is  about  median  lung 
capacity.  Those  below  average  mark  are  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  7.  No.  2 
is  below  median  lung  capacity;  No.  3  above;  No.  5  usually  below; 
No.  7  above  and  retarded  one  grade.  As  a  rule,  the  children  above 
the  median  in  lung  capacity  are  in  normal  grade  or  accelerated. 
This  is  a  little  more  marked  than  in  height  or  weight. 

Checking  the  individuals  whose  ciu^es  have  been  plotted  for  age, 
height,  weight,  lung  capacity,  school  grade,  and  school  mark,  and 
giving  the  results  graphically,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of 
children  above  median  height  are  in  or  above  normal  grade  and  above 
the  average  in  marks.  Of  those  below  median  height  the  majority 
of  children  are  below  or  in  normal  grade  and  below  average  mark. 

Figure  40  refers  to  the  relation  between  median  height  and  school 
standing.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  height,  weight, 
lung  capacity,  and  school  standing  for  all  individuals  are  being 
worked  out,  but  are  not  included  in  this  bulletin. 

5.   EDUCATIONAL  CX>NOLUSIONS   WITH   COROLLABIE8. 

The  general  conclusion  to  this  section  of  our  study  is  that  if  peda- 
gogical age  be  accepted  as  a  fair  equivalent  in  these  three  efficient 
schools  to  mental  development,  ^e  tall,  heavy  boys  and  girls  with 
good  lung  capacity  are  older  physiologically  and  further  along  in 
their  stages  toward  mental  maturity  as  evidenced  by  school  progress 
than  the  short,  light  boys  and  girls  a 

The  main  educational  corollaries  which  logically  follow  from  this 
study  would  require  that  our  school  systems,  public  and  private,  be 
graded  on  the /physiological  age  and  the  accompanying  stage  of 
mental  maturity  of  boys  and  girls  in  place  of  the  chronological  age, 
33  is  now  doQfi-^  This  would  require  that  tall,  healthy  children  of 
accelerated  physiological  age  be  encouraged  to  proceed  through 
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school  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  thoroughness,  and 
that  the  small,  light  children  of  retarded  physiological  development 
be  kept  below  or  in  the  normal  grade  doing  supplementary  work, 
since  these  short,  light  pupils  are  immature  mentally,  although  in 
many  instances  precocious  in  brightness.  It  also  follows  from  the 
study  that  rapid,  healthy  growth  favors  good  mental  development, 
and  therefore  the  healthy  growing  child  should  have  plenty  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  exercise. 

The  Binet  measuring  scale  for  intelligence,  as  is  well  known,  is 
based  on  a  two  dimensional  scale — that  of  chronological  age  and 
mental  age — but  does  not  take  into  account  the  third  dimension,  or 
physiological  age,  which  according  to  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  closely  correlated  with  the  mental  age,  as  evidenced  by  schooj 
standing.^  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  and  it  certainly  follows  from 
the  data  included  in  this  study,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  child 
of  immature  physiological  growth  to  be  of  normal  mental  growth  for 
his  physiological  age^and  still  to  fall  short  of  the  mental  age  required 
by  the  testa  for  his  chronological  age  in  years?  For  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  mental  tests  to  be  used  as  a  measuring  scale 
of  intelligence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  fiulher  and  supplement  the* 
Binet  tests  and  include  the  essential  criteria  for  determining  the 
physiological  age  of  the  child.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our 
knowledge  of  child  development  when  we  can  b^in  to  search  intelli-^ 
gently  for  these  physiological  criteria  in  order  to  f ormijlate  more  ade- 
quate tests  as  measuring  scales  for  intelligence  and  for  school  standing. 
The  grading  of  our  schools  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  mental  and 
physiological  age  of  the  child  in  place  of  its  chronological  age,  which 
is  not  fairly  representative  of  the  other  two  ages. 

716(^—14 7 
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in.  STATISTICAL 

(A)  INDIVIDUAL  INCREMENTS  OF  GROWTH 

Tablb  13. — IncrementB  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  0/ 
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>  The  tables  for  the  boys'  heights  (4  and  C)  may  be  found  on  pages  26-29. 
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Table  14. — Increments  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  of  SO 
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140.8 
144.0 
137.9 
142.0 
143.6 

3.9 
4.8 
9.9 
9.8 

2.9 
8.6 
7.3 
7.2 

163                  ... 

136.6 

8.8 

2.9 

6.4 

4.0 

164 

148.6 
153.4 
144.1 

4.8  8.C 
7.3  6.C 
3.3  X3 

155 

6.1 

3.9 

156 

137.2 

157 

137.9 

2.6 

1.8 

6.1 

4.4 

158 

141.6 

3.7 

* 

150 

137.2 
138.6 

4.8 
6.0 

3.61 
3.6 

144.0 

leo 

140.1 

6.6 

H 

161 

138.3 
139.4 

143.6 
147.0 

6.2 
7.6 

3.8 
6.6 

162                  .  . 

2.3 

L7 

163 

139.6 
140.0 

3.6 

2.6 

143.7 
146.6 

4.1 
6.6 

2.9 
4.2 

152.9 
166.2 

9.2 
8.6 

'fi'i 

164-       .  . 

*.^ 

165 

140.1 

6.7 

4.2 

147.2 
166.2 
148.7 
149.0 

7.1 

6.1 

166.     .. 

141.6 

152.016.4 

7.3 

..  . 

I      j 

167 

141.6 
144.6 

2.3 

1.7 

7.1 
4.5 

6.0 
3.1 

16S.9 

.     .1-1 

168 

142.5 
142.2 

4.0 

2.9 

169 

147.2 
144.2 
146.2 

6.0 

3.6 

i56.*4 
148.4 
U6.0 

4.3  2.9 

9.a  e.i'i 

170 

142.0 

2.9 

2.1 

171 

142.0 

9.0 

6.7 

8.2 

2.2 

172 

143.4 
144.6 
145.4 
145.4 

4.4 

6.1 

3.6 
4.1 
3.1 
4.4 

147,7 

4.3 

3.0 

173 

166.0 

16a& 

iTi'a 

174 

149.7 
151.7 

4.3 
6.3 

3.0 
4.3 

175 

..  J 

Average 

6.0 
1.6 

3.7 

:::::::: 

4.2 
1.2 

31 

6.1 
2.1 

4.4 

6.4 
L6 

4.6 

id 

Average  var.. 

176 

140.5 
14L7 
143.8 
144.9 

142.4 
146.8 
149.0 
148.2 

L9 
6.1 
6.2 
3.3 

1.3 
3.6 
3.6 
2.3 

148.fr 

uad 

153.5 
166.^ 

ailTi 

3.2!  13 
4.51  ^  d 

177 

145.5 

148.9 

3.4 

2.3 

178 

179 

4.3 

3.1 

8.4 

6.7 

180- 

145.7 

4.7 

3.3 

16a  6 

4.9 

8.4 

181 

145.9 

4.1 

2.9 

162.0 

6.1 

4.2 

165.^ 

3.4 

3.3 

182 

146.3 

3.3 

2.3 

162.0 

5.7 

Z.9 

183 

146.8 

151.6 

4.8 

3.3 

164.9 
156.1 
16a  7 

3.2 

'7.'7 

2.1 
*i6 

184 

146.5 

4.6 

3.2 

151.4 

4.9 

3.3 

185 

146.3 

153.0 
151.2 

6.7 

4.6 

186 

147.6 
148.0 
149.4 
149.3 

4.6 

3.2 

187 ' 

156.1 

8.1 

6.6 

188 ' 

5.3 

4.8 

3.7 
3.3 

.... 

.... 

189 1 

163.2 

3.9 

2.6 

*" 

190 

149.0 



154.8 

6.8 

3.9 

i«.i 

ia8 

6.7 

191 

160.7 
151.2 
15L6 

3.0 
2.9 
6.9 

2.0 
2.0 
4.0 

157.3 
16a  6 
161.6 

6.6 
9.3 
9.9 

4.4 

6.2* 
6.6 

192 1 

... 

193 1 



.... 

194 

151.1 

156.7 
152.1 

5.6 

3.7 

168.9 
16a  2 

aa 

8.1 

4.0 
5.3 

195 

196 1 

152.5 
163.9 
154.2 
165.7 
158.5 

5.4 
5.9 
9.7 
6.3 
6.5 

3.7 
4.0 
6.7 
4.2 
4.3 

165.6 

3.1 

2.0 

197 

158.0 



166.3 

7.3 

4.6 

198 

161.6 

7.4 

4.8 

199 

160.7 

169.^ 


.^^ 

6.3 

aoo 

163.4 

4.9 

3.1 

Average 

Avenge  var.. 

14L2 

4.2 
.1 

3.0 

146.3 

6.2 
1.2 

3.6 

147.0 

6.0 
1.1 

3.4 

151.1 

6.0 
1.9 

4.0 

...!**:" 

a4 

3.0 

4.3 

1 
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14iy«Hs. 

15yMrs. 

l5Jy«M». 

16y«ws. 

16i  years. 

17  years. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

4. 

is 

I 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

^1 

1^ 

i 
1 

m 

t 
2 

No. 

Cm. 
1A6.6 
147.  a 
146.  a 

Cm, 
6.6 
6.6 
4.3 

4.4 
4.7 
3.0 

Cm. 
160.2 

Cm. 

Cm. 
164.5 

Cm. 
8.9 

5.7 

Cm. 

Cm, 

.... 

Cm. 
168.4 

Cm. 
3.9 

2.4 

Cm. 
170.6 
164.5 
170.0 
171.4 
161.5 
165.6 
167.1 
160.9 

Cm. 

151. 

ii.'6 
9.7 
1.0 
10.7 
2.0 
7.3 

"6.'9 
6.0 

.6 
6.9 
1.2 

4.8 

152 

149.0 
154.0 
158.5 

153.4 

7.1 

4.9 

159.0 
161.7 
160.5 
154.9 
165.1 
153.6 

10.0 
7.7 
2.0 

'4."6 
7.4 

6.7 
5.0 
1.3 

"2.'5 
5.1 

161.5 

.... 

8.1 

5.3 

153 

4.4 

5.1 

2.9 
3.3 

154. 
155. 

145.3 

150.6 

5.3 

3.6 

160.0 

9.4 

6.2 

156 

161.1 
146.2 

157. 

4.6 

3.2 

"i63.*6 

*5.'6 

'8."4 

158 

14g.O 
158.7 
147.0 
154.9 

4.0 

X8 

159. 

165.3 

170.5 

5.2 

3.1 

160. 

3.5 
7.0 

2.4 
5.4 

'ioi.'i 

162.6 
164.0 

o.'t 

8.8 

'6*3 

5.7 

151.3 
164.2 

4.3 
9.3 

2.9 
6.0 

158.4 
168.9 

7.1 

4.7 

4.7 
2.9 

161. 

167.7 
168.0 
166.9 

6.6 
5.4 
2.9 

4.1 
3.3 
1.8 

172.9 
171.2 
169.1 

'iii's 

169.5 

5.2 
8.2 
2.2 

'2*2 

3.1 
1.9 
1.3 

*i.'8 

162. 
163. 

'i68."3 

'4.'2 

'2.'6 

164. 

157.5 
1G3.6 

10.3 
6.4 

7.0 
4.1 

164.1 
164.6 

6.6 
2.0 

4.2 
1.2 

165. 
166. 

162.7 

8.8 

5.7 

167.3 

4.6 

2.8 

*i66.'6 
172.7 

*4.'i 

'i's 

167. 

155.6 
161.0 

6.6 

4.4 

162.4 

6.8 

4.4 

168. 

171.6 
158.2 
164.2 

*6.*6 
5.2 

*3'3 
3.3 

.... 

160. 

153.2 
150.0 

4.8 
4.0 

3.2 
2.6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

168.2 
166.9 

10.0 
2.7 

6.3 
1.6 

170. 

171. 

"iiii 

5.2 

8.5 

163.1 

10.2 

6.7 

160.2 

6.1 

3.7 

172. 

163.0 

4.4 

2.8 

173. 

i55.a 

150.3 

5.5 

7.5 

3.7 
4.0 

165.7 
164.5 

10.6 
5.3 

6.8 
3.3 

.... 

.... 

171.5 
167.3 

5.8 
2.8 

3.5 
1.7 

.... 

.... 

174. 
175. 

6.2 
1.4 

4.2 

6.1 
2.0 

4.0 

6.8 
2.0 

4.4 

5.5 
1.7 

3.6 

5.6 
1.7 

3.6 

5.6 
3.2 

3.5 

Av. 
AT.yar. 

153.5 

158.3 
150.0 

0.8 
9.0 

6.6 
6.0 

166.6 
165.6 

13.1 

8.5 

167.6 

9.3 

5.9 

.... 

.... 

172.7 
175.2 

5.1 

3.0 

176. 

177. 

i57.2 

169.2 
169.9 

'*i73.*6 

172.0 
*i74.'2 
*i72.'6 
'i74.'6 

178. 

165.8 
*"i64."i 

9.2 
*i'7 

5.0 
'5.6 

*'i67.'6 

'9*7 

'6.*i 

4.1 
*8.*9 

2.5 
■6.*4 

'6*6 

*3.'9 

171.0 
*i77.*9 

1.1 
*4.'9 

.7 

'i's 

179. 

157.9 

7.3 

4.8 

180. 
181. 

Iffl! 

158.2 
164.6 
160.8 
164.0 
160.6 

3.4 
9.5 
9.1 

2.2 
6.1 
5.7 

'*i67.'8 

*9.*i 

's.'f 

164.7 
*i75.'3 

6.5 
*6."5 

4.1 
*3.*2 

*6.*7 

'4*6 

173.5 
177.0 
177.4 
180.4 
174.3 

8.8 

5.3 

183. 

158.7 

7.3 

4.8 

184. 

2.1 
1.5 

1.2 

.8 

185. 

162.0 
167.0 
167.1 
160.3 

iofo 

'7.'6 

186. 

174.1 
173.8 
176.1 

*i77.'7 
176.0 
173.4 

'2.6 
6.6 

*4."6 
4.9 
2.0 

3.9 

'2.*7 
2.9 
1.2 

187. 

171.3 
100.5 

4.2 
10.2 

2.5 
6.4 

" 

188. 

6.1 

4.0 

"i79.'6 

*5.'2 

'3.'6 

isi.'i 

'i'i 

'i.'2 

188. 

178.8 

8.7 

5.3 

190. 

163.0 
166.6 
167.1 

6.6 
2.1 
5.6 

4.2 
1.3 
3.5 

173.1 
171.1 
171.4 

9.2 
2.5 
4.3 

5.6 
1.5 
2.6 

191. 
192. 

193. 

172.4 

9.5 

5.8 

180.4 

8.0 

4.6 

183.0 

... 
ii 

1.4 

194. 

162.6 
150.6 

163.9 
166.3 

1.4 
6.8 

.9 
4.3 

164.0 
176.0 

1.0 
9.7 

.6 
6.8 

195. 

3.0 

2.5 

*' 

" 

196. 

172.3 

7.0 

4.2 

177.5 

5.2 

3.0 

197. 

166.2 

6.6 

4.1 

170.4 
177.2 
177.6 

2.2 

1.3 

171.0 
178.9 
182.6 

.6 
1.7 
5.1 

1*0 
2.9 

196. 

199, 

166.4 

5.0 

3.1 

9.1 

5.4 

200. 

157.0 

6.1 
1.6 

3.0 

161.0 

8.4 
1.3 

5.3 

165.4 

6.8 
3.2 

4.2 

167.1 

6.6 

1.3 

4.5 

171.2 

4.3 
2.3 

2.6 

171.4 

3.5 
2.1 

2.1 

Av. 

Av.var. 
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Table  15. — Increments  of  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of 

(Weight  and  i 


7  years. 

7J  years. 

8  years. 

8  J  years. 

9  years. 

9i  years. 

10  years. 

No. 

1 

fl 

i 
1 

1 

* 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
I 

t 

it 

1 
1 

* 

fl 

i 
1 

1 

1* 

1 

1 
1 

1 

HO 

t 

1 

1 

41.9 
39.2 
56.3 

.... 

". 

46.'5 
42.0 
41.0 
44.0 
46.2 
48.0 

46.*6 
48.0 
46.3 
45.0 
46.5 

•••' 

:::; 

44.6 
45.1 
55.6 

2.6 

6.9 

.2 

6.2 

16.0 

.4 

46.4 
46.6 
62.6 
48.6 
48.6 
45.7 

1.9 
1.6 
7.1 

4.2 
8.3 
13.0 

46.3 

48.6 
53.2 
63.4 
54.0 

2.1 
6.6 

.8 
5.5 

5.4 
14.  Q 

1.3 
11.3 

2 

8 

4 

46.0 

44.*2 
46.6 
50.6 
64.8 

5i'8 
52.6 
5a8 

56.'i 

6.6 

*8.*2 
2.6 
4.4 
6.3 

*6.'8 
4.6 
4.0 

Hi 

13.6 

*7.*8 
6.9 
9.6 

13,1 

ii'o 

9.4 

8.6 

'7.'7 

6 

6    . 

.... 

.... 

51.8 
48.9 
47.6 
58.7 
63.5 

*i*7 

.9 

8.1 

9.2 



106 

7 

L9 

16  0 

8 

.... 

9 

*' 

16.9 

10 

51.8 

*6.*6 

i&s 

55.0 

3.2 

6.2 

61.0 

6.0 

11.0 

64.7 

8.7 

6.1 

11 

56.0 
60.6 

3.7 
8.1 
4.2 
.... 

7.1 
15.4 
8.3 

12 

45.8 

" 

13  .. 

*3'5 

'i'i 

47.8 

47*8 
46.6 
62.3 

62.7 

51*8 
51.0 
64.8 

4.9 

'6.*5 
4.4 
2.6 

10.3 

i3.*6 
9.4 
4.0 

14 

15 

42.9 

.... 

63.0 
61.0 
67.2 
>63.9 

'6.7 
6.2 
t9il 

•ill 

12.2 
114.0 

16 

43.3 
57.6 

44*6 
47.0 
50.5 

6.3 

!•.* 

3.3 

4.8 

7.6 
8.4 

17 

46'5 
44.0 

*4.'7 

ii'i 

IS 

45.9 

56*8 
57.2 
.... 

48.8 

.*:! 

13.3 

50.8 
52.8 
59.5 
64.5 

4.9 

ia7 

10 

5C.*8 
52.0 

"6."3 

'i2.*6 

51.5 

.... 

.... 

62.9 

L4 

2.7 

20 

4.2 

7.6 

21 

68.5 
61.0 
62.5 
72.0 
73.3 

22 

48.0 
48  0 



*2.*i 

**.*8 

i.'r 

57.3 

6.3 

ia2 

8.' 7'    *-i 

23 

50.0 

1.2 

2.6 

24 

so.'o 

.... 

.Vi  5 

61.0 
54.5 

**4*5 

■*9.*6 

62.6 
63.6 

1.6 
9.1 

2.5 
16.6 

9.5 
11.7 

15  7 

25 

...|.... 

IS  4 

Av 

Av.var. 

.... 

6.3 
.0 

1.61.... 

8.9 
1.7 

lao 

.... 

3.9     8.2 

.... 

4.2,10.4 

.... 

J:S 

8.9 

4.9 
2.1 

9.7 

5.6 
2.7 

lao 


26 

46.3 
55.*i 

50.3 
55.0 
46.0 



— 

49.6 
48.0 
M.3 

4.2 

9.3 

55.7 
51.2 
62.3 

6.2 
3.2 
U.O 

12.6 
6.7 
21.4 

61.2 

6.5 

..^ 

27 

51.0 

.7 

1.4 

65.3 
64.6 
58.0 

*^ 

8.4 

28 

-3.8 

-6.9 

66.1 
63.5 
68.0 

..  .. 

20 

50.6 

4.6 

9.8 

7.5 

14-9 

80.  .- 

48.5 

54.0 

6.6 

11.3 

57.0 

3.0 

6.6 

11.0 

19  3 

3i::::': 

51  5 

3.2 

6.6 

59.6 

8.0,15.6 

66.0 
61.0 
74.4 
66.0 

6.6 

10.9 

82.  ... 

52.3 

53.S 

1.2.    2.  a 

57.6 

4.1 

7.7 

83 

53.0 

4.7 

9.7 

1 

67.5 
63.0 

si'o 

58:7 
72.3 

fii.'7 

eao 

14.6  27. 4 

6.9 
3.0 

10.2 
4.8 



... 

84 

54.0 

60.6 
49.6 

6.6 

12.2 

** 



85 

42.5 
53,5 
50.5 
53.5 
63.0 

5^"q 

"3.'7 

*7.*4 

'4.'5 

'6.*2 
9.3 

'i*8 
7.6 

"i*4 

*9.*7 
14.8 

i6.*6 
14.3 

56.5 

6.9 

13  9 

61.6 
70.2 
67.7 

5.1 

••^ 

36 

axa 

4.5 

7.8 

37 

56.*3 
52.9 

55.6 
.... 


59.'5 

"e'e 

iis 

62.0 

6.6 

11.8 

5.7 

9.2 

38 

66.6 
83.9 

7. 9' is.  4 
11.614.6 

39 

1 

40 

41 

67.8 
64.0 

"4.*6 

*7.'6 

71. « 
67.7 

8.2 
3.7 

4.7' 
5  8, 

42 

(52.5 
59  4 

7?  0 

1 

12.0^- A 

43 

52.9 

.... 

.... 

58.0 
62.7 

6.1 

9.6 

G0.0 
67.2 

2.0 
4.6 

3.4 

7.2 

63.8 
76.6 

3.8 
9.4 

••3( 

44 

bs-o 

52.2 
67.5 
56.8 
48.8 

72.'6 

63.9 
57.6 
76.0 
67.5 
51.8 

si'o 

6.9 
6.4 
8.6 
10.7 
3.0 

i6.'4 

ia2 

10.3 
12.6 
18.8 
6.2 

i4.*3 

45 

3.4 
4.0 

*2.'8 

'i's 

7.0 
6.3 

62.7 
88.0 
81  ? 

5.1 
12.0 

8.9 

15  fl 

46 

1 

47 

.... 

"6.0 
10.7 

'9.'2 
16.6 

13.7  20.3 
6.310.2 

f 

48 

6.1:50.6 
....159.5 
13.1|79.7 

55.3 
77.7 

4.8 
18.2 

9.5 
30.6 

57.1 

..... 

*85.*4 
101  (1 

*7.'7 

( 

49 

54.5 
69.0 

9H 

60 

1 

Av 

Av.var. 

.... 

50.5 

n 

8.054.7 

4.6 
2.6 

8.3 

57.1 

7.1 
2.7 

12.8 

57.6 

6.2 
2.9 

11.5  6L6 

7.7 
2.9 

12.4 

64.8 

6,1 
2.2 

lai, 

tDecreaae. 
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k>  girls  with  consecutive  meastirenuntSy  from  7  to  IS  years  of  age. 
\  1*1  pounds.) 


lOJywrs. 

11  years. 

IH  years. 

12  years. 

12i  years. 

13  years. 

1 

is 

t 
1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1^ 

i 

1 

1 

r 

i 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

No. 

£L4 

5.1 

LI 

57.0 

5.6 

ia9 

6X8 
68.6 
8X9 
65.3 

ixi 

-.7 
7.3 

2L'4 

-.8 
1X6 

66.5 

X5 

14.9 

74.5 
77.2 
84.7 
7X6 

11.7 

18  6 

1. 

56.5 
83.6 
5&0 

3.3 
20.2 
4.0 

6.2 
3a3 
7.4 

X61X5 
1.8  X2 
11.317.3 

2. 

X 

4. 

57.3 

5.5 
-.1 
10.2 
5.8 
4.7 

ia6 

-2.0 
21,6 

64.0 

6.7 

1L7 

7X6 

1X6 

1X7 

X 

4a.8 

59.6 

64.0 

X5 

7.6 

X 

67.7 

65.6—2.7 

-4.7 
28.9 

ia4 

7. 

64.5 

9.9 
7.4 

83.2 
76.2 

18.7 
7.1 

* 

9X4 
85.4 

"7X8 

7.2 
1X2 

1X4 

X6 
1X8 

1X2 

8. 

08.31 

9. 

74.4 

9.7 

16.0 

8X9 

X6 

11.4 

84.2 

1.3 

1.6 

IX 

60.5 

4.5 

8.0 

68.4 
78wl 
63.8 

7.9 

1X1 

11. 

IX 

61.0 
55. 1 

6.5 

12.0 

59.0 

«a5 

65.5 
64.5 
77.2 

'7.6 
4.5 
7.3 

23.3 

ii'i 

7.4 
1X8 
43.2 

X8 

4.6 

7X5 
65.5 
8X3 
7X4 
86.2 

1X5 
5.0 

16.8 
7.9 
9.0 

X3 
X3 
25.6 
1X2 
11.6 

74.6 

1X7 

1X2 

85.0 
74.9 
95.0 
8X9 

1X6 
X4 
1X7 
14.5 

17.2 
14.4 
1X4 
20.0 

IX 
14. 

71.8 

85.3 

1X6 

1X8 

IX 

IX 

., 

17. 

56.9 

6.1 
5.1 

1X0 
9.7 

64.0 

7.1 

1X5 

7X9 
7X5 

1L9 

1X6 

"sL'i 

117.  J 
102.8 
80.3 
8X9 
102.7 
11X6 

ILi 
1x6 

1X1 
14.8 
2X9 
1X2 

1x1 

2L*2 
1X7 
2X9 
2X6 
14.9 

IX 

57.9 

58.8 
8i.0 
74.5 
71.1 
6X0 
76.1 
84.0 

5.9 

11.2 

70.0 

loai 

84.8 
79.2 
7L1 
79.8 
101.4 

11.2 

1X0 

IX 

73.0 

2X 

69.5 

5.0 

7.7 

6.0 
10.1 
9.5 
4.1 

8.7 

8.8 
16.6 
18.1 

5.7 
11  4 

77.8 

8.3 

11.9 

las 

XI 
9.1 
X7 
17.4 

1X8 
11.4 
14.7 
4.9 
20.7 

87.5 

X7 

1X6 

21. 
2X 

2X 

24. 

98.6 

25. 

... . 

5.3 
1.4 

8.9 

8.9 
4.2 

14.3 

6.8 
8.3 

ILO 

X5 
X7 

X6 

1X6 
1.6 

14.9 

11.4 
4.2 

15.2 

Av. 
Av.var. 

..... 

' 

* 

^ 

67.1 
61.0 
83.1 
71.5 
81.5 

6.0  9.8 

7X8 

11.717.4 

95.7 
69.9 
95.2 
101.2 

1X9 

'7.'7 
1X9 

21.4 

*X9 
2X0 

2X 

50.5 

4,2 
8.3 

7.6 
12.9 

6X2 
9X3 

27. 

7X8 

17.0,25.7 
8.01X6 

87.5 
8X3 
94.2 

4.4  5.3 
1X815.1 
1X715.6 

2X 

'. 

29. 

13.5 

19.9 

10X9 
8X4 

9X0 

3X 

75.0 

•.0 
9.6 
X4 
9.0 

13.6 
15.7 
3.2 
13.6 

8L4J    6.4 

&6 

7.0 

X6 

31. 

7a6 

73.0 

86.4 

1X41X4 

3X 

76.8 

9i.7 
86.0 

14.9 
11.0 

19.4 
14.7 

98.5 

68 

7.4 
1X1 

3X 

75.0 

99.01X0 

84. 

63.8 
73.5 
73.7 

X2 
X3 
6.0 

3  6 

76.2 

11.417.9 

7X3 
90.4 
91.0 

XI 

4.1 

3X 

4.7 
&9 

76.6 

87.3.1X8 

14  1 

3X 

81.6 

7.9 

1X7 

.....:.  .:i:..: 

9.4.ii.A 

37. 

71.1 

4.5 
11.4 

6.8 
13.6 

87.6 

16.6 

23.3 

10XaiA.218.fi 

8X 

96,3 

127.6 

39. 

77.4 
75.3 

6.4 

9  0 

85.4 
86.2 

XO 
1X9 

1X8 
14.5 

9X8|  7.4 
101.815.fi 

•X7 
1X1 

4X 

72.0 

7.611.2 

8X0 

lao 

1X4 

1X9 
17.0 

41. 

73.0 

1.0 

1.4 

85.4 

96.0 
89.0 
99.7 
8X4 
121.7 
124.9 

X6 

11.2 

4X 

68.6 
86.8 

5.2 
9.2 

8.2 
XO 

82.5 
97.6 

1X9 
1L7 

20.3 
1X6 

43. 

92.8 
80.6 
116.1 
104.6 
64.0 

X9 
7.9 
5.6 
2X4 

7.4 
X8 

4.8 
1X6 

44. 

71,0, 

ft  "H 

n  7 

9.6 
16  fi 

laa 

4.6 

13.4 
17.0 
10.0 
7.6 

4X 

00. 2 11.  a 

1X7 
16.1 
4.3 

..  .. 

4X 

94.2.12.(1 

1 

47. 

50.5 

2.4 

63.6 
94.(1 

71.8 
104.1 
147.0 

&3 
X6 

1X1 
1X0 

4X 

X2ia8 

117.0 

1X0 

11.0 

49. 

137.6 

1 

5X 

1 

68.4 

7.2 
3.4 

la. 

71  7 

7.8:ia5 

3  01--- 

74.C 

11.3 
3.2 

14.6 

8X8!ia3 
1  XI 

1X9 

91.6 

1X4 
X7 

11.6 

9X6 

11.6 
X4 

1X3 

Av. 
At.  Tar. 

1 

1 

1 
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« PHYSICAL  GBOWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PB0GBE8S. 


Table  16. — Inerementg  of  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of  50 

rWe^htandi 


12  years. 

12i  years. 

13  years. 

13i  years. 

14  years. 

144  y«a.     1 

No. 

t 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

X 

t 

i 

^ 

^ 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i-i 

i 

1 

1 

4. 

13L5 
16^7 

1 

1 

51 

49.8 
77.0 

'i's 

i2.*4 

53.0 

60 

..7.0 

.13.2 

*97."9 

"9*6 

16.7 

72.5 
80.7 

3018 

a&i 

62 

88.4 

1L4 

14.8 

53 

67.0 
60.0 
58.0 

70  5 

64.0 

7.0 

12.3 

54 

5.0 
4,5 

9.1 

S.4 

6a3 

78.012. 6(19.1 
69.0   a  7 14. 4 

55 

92L8 

sas 

101.6 

i*8      ift 
»0.5  >7.5 
11.0   11.0 

56 

6C.8 
61.7 

2.3 
6.7 

3.6 
12.2 

87.0 
'9d.'6 

16.5 
'ii*3 

23.4 

'ii'6 

67... 

58 

68,3 
76  3 

16.6 
14.8 

10.7 
24,1 

63.7 

2.0 

3.2 

.'':: 

iaO|15.7 

56.... 

71.0 
83.0 

9.7 
4  4 

13.8 
6.6 

14.0 
ft  1 

8.5.0,14.0 
92.5   9.5 
122. 8  12. 8 

90.01  5.0  6.5 

f 

flO 

11.4 

U.6 

107.5 



11a  2 

ia7|  iai 

61 

110.013.5 

64  71  3.  7 

*69.*9 

'2.'8 

hkii  9.2  7.5 

sai 

85.9  a6ii.i 

90.411.414.4 

02 

4  2 

^.0^ 

84.0 
83.8 
86,5 

14.1 

20.2 

'96.*9 
93.0 

"  7*1' "a  4 

7.S'    A7 

63 

64.8 
65.5 

....|.-.. 

77.312.5 
79.013.5 

19.3 
2a6 

W.....  . 

in.  4  IK.  y 

65 

::.: 

73.3 

6.3 

7.8 

80.5 
94  5 

94.013.516.7 

66 

7«.8I1.5 

16.8 

14  7 

18.4 

107,8 
lOtO 
82,0 
82.5 
98.1 

113.8 
111.3 

19. 3120. 5 

126.5 

ia7 

J 

67 

68 

70.6  3.S 

6.3 

75.0 

7.0 

9.3 

102.9 
94.0 

iiao 

9a» 
11.5 
11.9 

" 

60 

73.0 

70 

78.1 

7.7 

ia9 



2a  0 

25.6 

u 

S;:;:::::::: 

79.5 
76.0 

92.8,13.3 
86.910.9 
107.812.8 

16.7 
14.3 
13.6 

iiatt 

96.4 
116.2 

17,2 

18  3 

72 

h  n 

7  n 

9. 5!  10. 9 

1 

73 

95.0l7.0'2i.8 

- 

7.7 

111.8 

-  .7-.i 

74 

104,0 

112.6 

a5 

8.1 

75 

88.013.017.3 

96. 8|  is 

10.0 

162.61  5.8 

5.9 

......  .. 

Av 

18. 4  12. 1 

ai 

4.3 

10.  7| !ll.4 

1  2,4 

14.4 
18  *^ 



11.8 

16  4 

10774 
90.2 

10.612.7 
3.01..,. 

9.0    LI 

6.5]..... 

Av.  var 

80,3 
72.3 

if 

im 

^' 

76 

.     L... 

96, 5  15. 2 
83.811.5 

76, 5i  a  9 
.... .  1 

iLgii."* 

1 

77.. 

6  3 

9.5 
12.9 

1 

15.9 
13.4 

6.4 

7.* 

1 

78 

66.6   7.6 

""""i:*:: 

84.3 
90.4 

79.4 

97.0 
102.7 
86.0 

IZ  T  1*  fl 

79 

78.0,10.0 
76,810.7 

14,7 
16  ? 

12.4 
2.6 

15.9 

a.  4 

12.3 
6.6 

ia« 
as 

"iis 

80.... 

..       1.... 

83.7 
126.0 

91.6 

89.9 
127,2 

83.0 
103.4 

81 

i66.3 

67.8 

101. 0|  3.7 

3  fi 

2i62i.i 
a  6 10. 4 

12.716.4 

a2  a9 
io'aio'ft 

82 

3  (* 

6.1 
16.1 

.... 

.... 

83.015.222.4 
77.21  7.8  11,2 
119.0  22.0  22.7 

1 

86.5 
85.6 

83 

69.41  9.0 

84 

97.0 

66  7 

86 

86.7 

06 

79.3 

6,3 

8.6 

93.213.917.5 

..... 

87 

73.5 

4.7 

6.8 

81.8 
109,3 
9a4 

.     1 

96.5  14   7  17  fl 

123.6 
10S.5 

m.6 

121.8 
120.0 





88 

....I  ... 

123.6 

14  3  1.1-0 

80 

79,5 

4.0 

5.3 

iafli3.7 

*ii"7 

15.8 

15.9 

go 

86. 5  12. 0 

16.1 

104.9 
105,5 

18.4 
17.2 

21.3 

91 

88.3 

1 

19.4 

107^8 
115.0 

IK.  8 

' 

* 

92 

92.  8  10.  K 

13.2 

i64,8ii6ii6 

123.3   6.3|  5,4 

10.2 
2.5 

9.7 
2.0 

93 

U7.0 

120.5 
102.3 

ii9.5— l6 

—  .R 

'  * 

94 

20  3 

24.8 

101. 5I-  .81—  .7  lift!  0 

96.... 

94.018.7 
96.51  8.3 

9.4 
9.4 

ia7.4  11.4  12.1 

116.4 
112.4 
112.2 

11.0,10.4 

3.1    2.M 
14.214.4 

06 

109.312.813.3 

114.8 

115. » 

1.1 

LQ 

97 

83.8 

98.014.2 

■' 

98 

127.0 
105.5 

1 

147.81  2a  8 
110.2     4.7 
124.3,  21.0 

30.3 

162:1 
111.5 
13&.0 

U.3 
1.9 

la? 

11 

a« 

99.... 

1... 

11  ? 

11  I 

100 

103.3  H.3I12.3 



n. 

1 

.... 

Av 

Av.  var 

79,3 

8.4 
3,1 

10. 1 

11.5 
on 

14.7 

m.H 

'  3.2 

14.0 

96.4 

11,8 

H.  1 

"•3 

102.3 

ia7 

3,7 

":' 

106.8 

10.4 
4  1 

10.  s 

>  D^amm. 
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girli  with  eanteeutive  meaturementtyfrom  12  io  17  yean  of  age. 
expTMMd  in  pounds.) 


15  years. 

15i  years. 

16  years. 

16iyean. 

17  yean. 

i 

4. 

i 
1 

1 

I 
1 
1 

1 

go 

t 
1 

t 

is* 

t 
1 

t 

i 
1 
1 

No. 

73.0 

a5 

ao 

77.4 
12L0 

818 

7.3 

110 

61. 

U7.3 

li4 

1*8 

17 

12 

1213 
103.4 
919 
910 

1.3 

1.1 

51 

87.6 

6.9 

8.5 

53 

•7.2 
79.6 

19.2 

ia« 

24.5 
15.4 

101.2 
84.9 

4.0 
5.3 

4.1 
16 

-1.3 
11 

-1.3 
15 

64. 

51 

104.0 
87.2 
103.8 

11.2 
6.7 
2.2 

12.0 
8.3 
2.1 

1115 

11.5 

11.0 

51 

8&.» 

12.2 

16.5 

97.0 

11.1 

12.6 

1010 

10 

13 

57. 

111.3 

7.5 

7.2 

51 

n.6 

3.C 

3.1 

9a2 

-13 

-3.5 

94.4 

4.2 

4.6 

59. 

118.3 

.1 

.1 

1112 

-  11 

-2.6 

61 

145.9   ii-6 

10.5 

lai 

11.9 
7.7 
1.1 
8.7 

144.1 

-  L8 

-L3 

61. 

ttB.0 
96.2 
97.4 
95.0 

m.8 

9.9 

las 

7.0 
LO 

lao 

103.5 

112.5 
916 
107.0 

10 

16 

114.2 

62. 

ioa6 

106.0 

loai 

136.3 

4.3 
16 
5.1 
12.5 

4.4 

18 
13 
110 

63. 

112.3 
97.2 
1410 

13 
-2.9 
11.7 

19 

-2.8 

16 

64. 

61 

132.3 
111.7 
113.3 

6.8 

4.6 

1410 
117.2 
1210 

7.7 
15 
12.7 

18 
4.9 
11.2 

61 

67. 

ia« 

lai 

61 

1018 

113.2 

9.4 

8.9 

1119 

.7 

.6 

61 

llLl 

1.1 

1.0 

1113 

2.2 

2.0 

71 

115.5 
11L6 
UXO 

5.5 
15.1 

-a.2 

5.0 
15.6 
-2.7 

127.2 
112.6 

iia.4 

11.7 

1.1 

-    .6 

111 

.9 

-  .5 

127.9 
U7.9 
107.4 

.0 

13 

-10 

.0 

4.7 

-4.4 

7L 

72. 

71 

131.1 

19.3 

ia7 

121.0 

-111 

-7.7 

74. 

loai 

0w5 

6.3 

112.9 

2.7 

2.4 

119.2 

14 

16 

71 

9.4 

4.8 

ia2 

6.4 
4.5 

5.8 

4.9 
19 

4.8 

10 
12 

10 

19 

18 

17 

At. 
Av.  ¥ar. 

11912 
10&9 
HAS 

11.8 
10.7 

lao 

88.4 

125.0 

18 

4.8 

^" 

1213 
1118 

13 

16 

fl 

77. 

105.7 
U0.2 
106.0 
132.6 

8.7 
7.6 

2ao 

8.0 

7.3 

23.2 

108.3 

2.5 

2.5 

104.8 
1216 
1113 

-    .9 
114 
118 

-  .8 
14 
17 

71 

71 

81 

91.2 

UB.0 
1216 
101.0 

12.3 
11.6 

lao 

3.5 
&2 
7.2 
6.5 
-  .1 

9.8 
12.6 
12.1 
2.7 
9.9 
7.5 
0.7 
-  .1 

125.4 
104.0 
100.6 
124.7 

-12.9 

.8 

18 

-  6.0 

-9.7 
7.7 
17 

-4.6 

134.9 
1016 
1112 
1112 

14 

1.5 

16 

-15 

7.5 

17^ 
-4.8 

81. 

108.5 

81 

81 

84. 

1017 

81 

123.8 
108.0 

112 
10 

11.9 
4.8 

127.1 
1011 
1310 
121.3 
1216 

18 
1.1 

17 
1.0 

H 

1 

87. 

126^9 

8.9 

3.2 

138.0 

11 

4.8 

81 

113.0 

9.0 

16 

13 

7.3 

81 

119  9 
127.8 

-  .7 
6.6 

-^l 

1210 
131.0 
1210 
1310 
1310 
1319 
1118 

11 
12 

4.2 
16 

ML 

121.1 

i&a 

14.2 

9L 

127.3 
137.5 

-  .. 

91 

m.o 

9^ 

12117 

mi 

1SL1 

mo 

&7 
8L1 
8L9 

ia.8 

7.4 

6.9 

7.9 

12.8 

94. 

124.3 
124.9 

imii 

UL5 
123.5 

16 
-  16 

13 
13 



1215 
1313 

-10 
118 

-16 
U.8 

I 

ftO 

"i*8 

.0 
-L5 

7.7 
'*i"6 
-LI 

123.6 
1811 

12 
7.1 

1.8 
16 

1814 
121.7 
1218 

12.5 

112 

-  17 

7.4 
11 

-17 

t 

»«••« 

' 

101 

* 

"* 

ua2 

9.6 
8.4 

9.8 

11&3 

6.9 
4.4 

6.8 

1116 

12 
19 

19 

1119 

4.8 
10 

4.9 

117.7 

4.4 

11 

16 

At, 
At.  Tar. 
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PHYSICAL  GBOWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRESS. 


Tablb  17. — Increments  of  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of  SO 

[Wdghtandi 


7  yean. 

7Jyears. 

8  yean. 

8JyaaR. 

9  years. 

9|  years. 

10  yean. 

No. 

t 

5 

i 
1 

2 

1 

t 

•** 

§ 

1 

^ 

t 
i 

1 

1* 

i 

1 

^ 

5 

P 

1 
1 
I 

^ 

i 

s 

\ 

fl 

1 

1 

101 

42.5 

48.4 

5.9 

13.9 

47.1 
43.0 

61.4 

8,0 

6.2 

63.0 
44.8 

5.9 
L3 

12.5 
8.0 

64.8 

8L9 

5.fl 

102 

38.6 

4.4 

11.4 

103 

41.8 

8.3 

8.6 

44.4 

2.6 

6.2 

49.1 

4.7 

ia6 

53.0 

8.9 

7.« 

104 

43.0 
46.2 

46.3 

46.3 

3.5 
.... 

8.9 

45.4 
49.7 

2.4 
8.5 

5.6 
7.6 

50.7 
56.1 

5.3ii.7 
6.412LQ 

105 

100 

37.5 

.... 

.... 

42.3 

4.8 

12.8 

46.0 

8.7 

8.7 

48L7 

2.7 

6.9 

107 

44.0 
47."4 

-2.3 

**i.'i 

-5.0 

49.3 

6.*3ii6 

108 

44:4 

.... 

.... 

"%Z 

6:2 

45.0 
46.3, 
48.5 
46.8 
47.5 
52.3 
47.5 

**i*9 

"i's 

6a5 

6.5 

12. 2I 

54.8 
51.8 
62.2 
55.2 
67.6 

4.3  8.5 

*9,'2'i7.'4 
8.1  6.0 
6.0  9.5 

109 

53.0 

6. 6 11- 8 

110 

53.0 
52.1 
52.6 
57.8 
53.0 

4.5 
5.3 
5.1 
6.5 
5.5 

0.3 
11.3 
10  7 

111 

43.6 
47.5 
42.0 

■4.7 
*5.*5 

ii's 
i5.'i 

41.8 



112 

4.5 
4.8 
5.5 

10.5 

ia2 

13.1 

113 

.... 

.... 

in  6 

61  8 

114 

U.6 

57.2 

4.3  7.S 

115  . 

47.8 

47*0 
53.9 
46.0 
44.0 

6.8 

io 
i-o 

16.6 

'4.'4 
15.0 

53.5 

5.7 

11.9 

58.0 

4.5 

8.4 

110 

47.0 
41.9 

.... 

52.0 
44.1 

6.6  16.6 
2.2     5.3 

63.3 

n.3 

21.7 

66.6 
6L5 
50.9 

8.2  6.C 

117 

118 

51.0 
57.2 
48.8 
48.0 
52.0 
49.5 

4.0 

8.5 
6.1 
6  1 

54.5 
62.0 
53.9 
51.7 
56.0 
54.6 
59.4 

3.5 
4.8 
5.1 
8.71 
8.0 

«.0 

8.4 

ia6 

7.7 

119.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

120 

121    .. 

48.'6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4.0     9.1 

122.... 

123 

.... 

.... 

44.5 
49.6 

"3.1 

'6.'7 

.... 

5.61  ii.2 

5.110.3 

2.6J  4.6 

124 

7.2 

.- 

57.7 
67.1 

'8.*8 

ii'i 

125  ... 

.... 

.... 

58.3 

74.0 

^^M 



i 

Av.... 

4.5 

.8 

12.0 

.... 

4.0 
1.7 

9.5 

.... 

4.1 
L3 

9.7 

.... 

3.4 
1.6 

..':• 

6.7 
1.6 

11.6 

.... 

4.41  9.0 
L2|...J 

.... 

4.5 
L5 

^i 

Av.var 

125.... 

53.0 
50.8 
49.0 

57.3 
55.0 

-••• 

.... 

56.8 
6L5 

52.0 

is's 

49.1 
50.8 
55.2 

54.5 
56.8 
56.5 
59.5 
55.8 
56.0 
55.3 

.... 

.... 

62.0 
53.0 
57.0 

9.0'  17-0 

65.5 
50.5 
65.4 

3.5 
6.5 

8.4 

5.6 
12.3 

14.7 

sao 
66.0 

72.5 

14.5*22.1 

6.5;ia9 
7.  lias 

127 

2.2 
8.0 

4.3 
16.3 

128 

129.... 

64.(^ 
60.0 

7.2 

12.7 

63.9 
68.0 
67.6 
59.8 
87.3 

6.9 

9  ? 

130 

65.4 

7.512.& 

7L4 

6.'6|  i's 

131  . 

132.... 

58.0 
80.5 

*4.*5 

'5.*9 

.... 

.... 

::;:|..,. 

133  . 

65.6 

\\\\ 

::;: 

■7.6 
'3*2 

*4."3 

16.0 

5.' 7 
"8.4 

76.0 
57.8 

53.0 

57.' 4 
63.8 

69.*  i 

Yo.h 

65.5 
72.' i 

10.4 

15.9 

134 

135.... 

58.7 

9.6 

19.6 

62.3 

3.1^ 

6.1 

136 

58.0 
57.2 
65.8 
66.7 

6.0 

*8.'4 
2.9 

9.4 

66.1 

7.  Liza 

137.... 

5i.'7 

'"■ 

'.::: 

*'6.'7 

■ii.'6 

.... 

600 

138 

14.6 
4.5 

74.6 

8.  HI  13  4 

139.... 

63.'6 
62.4 
76.2 
65.0 
62.0 
63.5 

6.9 

16.7 
9.2 
6.0 
8.2 

'ii'o 

12.4 
28.1 
16.5 
10.7 
14.8 

62.5 
70  ? 

140.... 

6.'6i6.4 
5.3  8.5 

.... 

.... 

141.... 

67.7 

142.-.. 

93.8 
72.8 

143.... 

49.0 

.... 

.... 

"*9.'o 
2.5 

-4.'9 

"i4.'6 
4.0 

-6.'4 

144 

70.0 
70.0 

8a7 

8.012.9 
6.510.2 

145.... 

140 

61.6 
63.0 
55.0 

79.6 
72.5 
63.5 

0.0 
7.0 

12.7 
10.7 

S8.7 
812 
7a3 

9.1 

la- 

6.7 

14.« 

ia« 

147 

i6i4.5 

V 

148.... 
149.... 

57.0 
69.0 

.... 

.... 

74.'6 

"6.'6 

"*7.*2 

67.5 

16.6 

\\"h 

150 

77.6ji4.6  23.2 

.... 

.... 

84.3 

.... 

Av.... 
Av.var 

46. 9  11. 3  18. 9  5L  3 
....   3.3 

4.8]  10. 054. 2 
1.4 

5.2 
4.0 

9.6|55.9 

8.4 
2.3 

14.9 

6a4 

6.1 

1.C 

la  0*62.1 

6^7ia466.9,  8.5 
1.4 2.0 

IXf 
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lOJywm. 

lly«Bri. 

111  years. 

12  yews. 

12J  years. 

13  years. 

1 

t 
1 

^ 

^ 

i 
1 
1 

1 

1 

I 
1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

t 
1 

No. 

'4.'? 

i6.'6 

55.4 
**67.*2 

1.1 

'Hi 

2.0 
'7.9 

58.0 
63.8 

62.0 
*66.*3 

6.6 
'8."i 

11.9 
*6.*4 

62.0 
65.; 

4.0 
1.9 

6.9 
3.5 

67.6 

.*:* 

8.9 

101. 
102. 
103 

49,0 

4.8 

9.8 

64.6 
60.1 

8.9 
4.0 

7.7 
7.1 

59.8 
70.4 

5.2 
10.3 

9.5 
17.1 

64.5 
78.5 

4.7 
8.1 

7.9 
11.5 



.... 

.... 

104. 
105 

53.0 

4.3 

8.8 

56.1 

3.1 

6.8 

64.0 

7.9 

14.1 

106 

A&.6 

6.3 

12.8 

67.9 

"58.*8 

"72*6 

2.3 

4.1 

107 

67.4 

2.6 

4.7 

62.6 
68.5 
68.9 
64.5 
67.1 

5.2 

'4*8 

5.6 
4.6 

9.t 

*7.*6 
9.5 
7.4 

*86.*2 

i6.'2 

is'o 

25*9 

is.'? 

67.9 
75.0 
78.3 
70.1 
72.2 

6.3 

'9."4 
5.6 
5.1 

8.6 

i3.*6 
8.7 
7,6 

108. 

109 

64.1 
58.9 
62.5 

1.9 
3.7 
4.9 

3.1 

6.7 
8.5 

*6.'8 

'i6.*3 

110 

111 

112 

66.8 

4.0 

6.6 

113 

65.  a 

8.1 

14.2 

79.4 

114 

61.6 

3.6 

6.2 

67.8 

6.2 

10.1 

76.3 

8.5 

12.5 

115 

75.0 
54.0 
59.8 

8.5 
2.7 
-.1 

12.8 
5.2 
-.2 

86.0 

11.0 

14.7 

100.5 
56.0 
71.3 

14.6 
*4.'9 

16,9 
*7.*4 

116 

56.9 

60.5 

3.6 

6.3 

117 

66.4 

6.6 

11.0 

118. 

69.3 

7.3 
6.4 
4.4 
3.6 
3.5 
4.4 

12.1 
11.9 
8.5 
6.4 
6.4 
7.4 

74.1 
66.7 
60.8 

4.8 
6.4 
3.7 

6.1 
10.6 
6.6 

119 

60.3 

120 

M.1 

.... 

.... 

64.9 
77.4 
67.1 

5.1 

8.5 

.... 

.... 

121 

58.5 

122. 

6(».l 
63.8 

"68.*6 
82.7 

'8."7 

ii.'s 

64.9 

6.8 

11.7 

'75.'6 
83.8 

'7.*6 
l.l 

i6.'3 
1.3 

2.2 

3.4 

"86*6 
101.2 

ii*6 

17.4 

i4.*7 
20,6 

123. 
124. 
125. 

"  •* 

... 

. . . . 

4.7 
1.0 

8.6 

4.2 
2.2 

7.1 

5.7 
1.6 

9.C 

5.3 
1.8 

8.5 

6.7 
3.7 

10.5 

8.7 
3.5 

12,0 

Av. 
Av.var. 

1 

88.0 
70.2 

86.2 

8.1 
4.2 
13.7 

10.1 
6.4 
18.9 

93.7 

"79*6 

**69.*5 
113.5 
76.0 
78.1 

107.4 

'ai'o 

98.3 

'75.*2 
116.8 
80.0 

13.7 
*9.*6 

14.6 

ii.*4 

128 

"3*2 

*6.*6 
17.2 
8.0 
8.6 

■*4'2 

*9*4 
17.9 
11.8 
12.4 

76.8 
99.7 

6.6 
13.5 

0.4 

15.7 

86.0 
114.2 

9i2 
14.5 

12.0 
14.5 

127. 

128 

75.8 

6.9 
6.9 
14.5 
4.2 
9.0 

*7.*? 

8.4 

10.1 
21.5 
7.1 
10.2 

ii.*6 

129. 

74.9 

80.6 
93.4 

9.2 

11.3 

90.6 
97.4 

10.0 
4.0 

12.4 
4.3 

130. 

S2.0 
63.6 

*5.'7 
3.3 
4.0 

'8.*2 
2.9 
5.3 

113.7 

.6.3 

16.7 

131. 
132. 

M.8 

133. 

6H.0 

72.4 

77.2 

4.8 

6.6 

.... 

.... 

134. 

09.5 

135. 

73.0 
78.3 

7.9 
*9.*6 

12.1 

ii*i 

78.5 

'95*9 
83.0 

5.5 

i2*3 
4.7 

7.5 

i4.'7 
6.0 

136. 

60.8 

9.3 

16.5 

76.3 

7.0 

10.1 

86.0 

9.7 

12.7 

.... 

.... 

137. 
138. 

85.0 

00.0 

7.0 

8.4 

139. 

M».6 

17.4 
7.5 

24.8 
11.1 

87.1 
81.7 
107.0 
86.5 
83.6 
86.5 

-2.6 
9.5 
7.5 

10.6 
9.0 
8.4 

-2.8 
12.6 
7.5 
14.0 
12.0 
10.8 

140. 

75.2 
00.6 

ioo'o 

'6*7 

*7.*2 

ii9.*6 

io.'o 

io'o 

87.8 
125.0 

89.8 
101.2 

96.4 

3.1 
18.0 

3.3 
17.6 

9.9 

3.7 
16.8 

3.8 
21.1 
U.5 

'iio.o 

2i.*6 

i7.*6 

141. 
142. 

75.0 

143, 

74.6 

4.4 

8.1 

10.: 

6.8 
11.6 
12.6 

.... 

.... 

..','.'.'. 

.... 

.... 

144. 

7!*.l 

145. 

oao 

97.9 
88.0 
77.7 

9.2 
4.8 
7.5 

10.4 
5.8 
10.7 

110.7 
05.3 

85.8 

'94*8 

12.8 
7.3 
8.1 

'4.'2 

13.1 
8.3 
10.4 

'4.*6 

133.1 
106.0 

22.*4  26.2 
1Z713,3 

m. 

147. 

72.5 

6.0 
2.4 

7.4 
2.9 

**95.*4 

"o.'o 

*i6.*4 

90.0 
107.8 

148. 

00.4 

12.4 

13.0 

*i65.'8 

ii.'o  ii*6 

149. 

00.0 

90.6 

6.8 

7,5 

150. 

71.41  8.0 
J.« 

11.6 

73.5 

7.9 
1.8 

10.2 

75.5 

7.8 
2.5 

10.1 

81.0 

8.7 
3.8 

! 

10.1 

84.6 

9.0 
4.4 

10.4 

89,5 

14.1 
4.2 

14.2 

Av. 

Av.var. 
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Table  18. — Increments  of  growth  in  weight/or  a  group  of  50 

[W«ichti 


13 

yews. 

121  y««. 

13 

yews. 

13iy«M8. 

Ujmn. 

No. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

X 

p 

p 

i 

1 

1 

f 

4 

i 
1 

1 

i 
1 

2 

^ 

§2 

t 
1 

151 

64.8 
67.0 
61.0 
66.0 
62.0 

66.3 

87.5 
77.2 
68.1 

21.2 

82.0 

1S2 

72.0 
68.2 
83.0 
75.9 
68.0 
80.1 
68.1 
81.8 
67.^ 

5.0 
7.2 
17.0 
13.9 

7.5 
11.8 
25.8 
22.4 

153 

61.9 

6.2 

10.0 

"'84-*S 

02.^ 
75.7 

"hi 

16.3 

7.7 

"ii 

2LI 

ItJ 

164 

156 

6.7 

10.1 

166 

64.0 

157 

72.8 

1.7 

2.4 

7.3 

lao 

158 

71.6 

S.S 

5.1 

150 

74.  i> 
62.0 

7.3 
6.5 

9.8 
&9 

86.6 

IfiO 

73.3 

5.fl 

&« 

161 

76.4 
67.4 

81.8 
76.6 

6.4 
9.1 

■'8.6 
13.5 

182 

-0.4 

-0.6 

163 

68.6 
77.0 

.3 

.6 

68.0 
85.0 

9.4 
&0 

16.0 

ia4 

83.4 
•7.6 

15.4 
12.fi 

21( 
U.1 

164 

165 

77.1 

S.2 

11.9 

88.0 
95.7 
80.5 
79.9 

10.9 

14.1 

166 

70.0 

3.0 

4.4 

84.0 

14.0 

20.0 

167 

71.6 
74.0 

3.1 

4.6 

8.9 
6.9 

12.4 
&0 

87.0 

16S 

70.6 
74.0 

160 

81.6 
86.4 
90.5 

7.6 

10.1 

03.5 
0L8 
107.0 

12.0 
&4 
16.5 

in 

ij 

18.2 

170 

79.8 

4.3 

5.7 

171 

82.0 

8.5 

10.4 

172 

78.9 
76.0 
66.7 
77.0 

9.1 
1.6 
3.9 
8.6 

13.0 
2.0 
6.2 

12.6 

82.3 

3.4 

4.4 

173 

87.1 

, 

108.0 

ao.9 

Kl 

174 

75.2 
88..7 

8.6 
11.7 

12.7 
15.2 

175 

Av 

2,7 
1.7 

4.4 

4.8 
2.0 

6.9 

9.2 
2.9 

13.6 

0.2 
3.2 

13.1 

5.4 

Hi 

"Tl 
i&< 

10i( 

Av.  var 





176 

68.6 
76.0 
73.0 
77.8 

76.6 
80.1 
75.0 
86.9 

8.0 
6.1 
2.0 
8.1 

11.7 
6.8 
2.7 

ia4 

82.0 
9«.7 
82.5 
103.6 

6.5 

ll.« 
7.5 
17.7 

177 

79.0 

80.8 

1.3 

L6 

178 

170 

6.3 

&8 

180 

61.7 

4.0 

&6 

00.8 

8.1 

13.1 

18i 

72.4 

7.1 

10.0 

77.9 

5.6 

7.6 

80.7 

8.8 

111' 

1^ 

67.7 

2.2 

3.4 

77.4 

9.7 

14.3 

1 

ta 

76.0 

78.6 

3.5 

4.7 

87.0 
87.6 
110.0 

8.5 

***, 

184 

74.6 

6^0 

&8 

83.1 

8.6 

11.6 

185 

84.0 

3.7 

4.6 

«3.7 
77.9 

9.7 

11.6 

n.t 

"^^ 

186 

70.6 
76.0 
87.9 
79.8 

7.0 

11.0 

187  ..     .      .          ' 

90.0 

15.0 

20.0 

{S::::::::::::::::::::: 

12.4 
5.1 

16.4 
6.8 

180 ' 

85.6 

6.8 

7.3 

.    1 

100 

67.0 

72.6 

&5 

8.2 

87.6 

U.1 

»» 

101 

83.2 
88.3 
101.0 

4.7 
5.3 
11.8 

6.  (J 
6.4 
13.2 

05.7 
101.1 
114.8 

12.5 
12.8 
13.8 

15.0 
14.5 

13.7 

102 



108 

104 

7».8 

90.2 
82.0 

10.4 

13.0 

106wO 
90.4 

11  r 

8.4 

106 

106 

101.5 
83.0 
97.1 

106.8 
06.3 

8.8 
7.5 
13.4 
17.8 
10.3 

9.2 

9.0 

16.0 

20.0 

12.1 

113.0 

9.5 

8.1 

107 

84.3 

98.5 

14.3  US 

108 

110.7 

13.6 

14.0 

100 

121.0 

130.0 

■VC    Tl 

joo::;:.:::;:::::: 

1.:.:. 

102.4 

7.1 

7.5 

Av 

71.7 

6.7 
1.3 

8.1 

79.0 

8.4 
3.5 

10.6 

80.8 

6.4 
2.3 

8.5 

87.7 

9.7 
8.2 

11.7 

94.0 

11.9(171 

191 

Av.  vw 
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I4i  years. 

15  years. 

15i  years. 

16  years. 

HH  years. 

17  years. 

1 

it 

1 

1 

5 

i 
1 

t 

ii 

t 
1 

Is 

1 
1 

ft 

£2 

i 
1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

No. 

9ft.  5 
00.5 
7ft.  0 

9.0 
13.3 
8.9 

ia3 

17.2 
13.1 

106.5 

115.2 

18,7 

19.5 

124.5 

9.3 

8.1 

151. 

180.9 
110.0 
128.5 
117.7 
112.5 
135.5 
103.4 

152. 

79.5 
96.4 
102.1 

ii'i 

9.9 

10.7 

91.0 

15.0 



19.7 

96.0 
111.3 
115.5 

90  0 

16.5 
14.0 
13.4 

20.8 
15.5 
13.1 

102.0 
161 .5 

11.0 
'l6.'8 

12.1 
19,8 

14,0 
17.2 
2.2 

22.5 
3.8 
12.5 

14.6 
15.5 

1.9 
25.0 

2.9 
13.8 

153. 
154. 

155 

7ft.O 

84.7 
118.0 

8.7 

U.4 

156 

U'i.5 
76.1 

i's 

'■6.'3 

....  131.7 

19.2 

14.8 

17.1 
19.4 

157 

90.9 

158. 

80.  (^ 
80.1 

87.7 

4.9 

5.6 

100.5 

9.0 

9.8 

159 

101.8 

106.5 

4.7 

4.6 

160. 

7.3 
21.2 

8.9 
27.7 

94.6 

A  h 

6.2 
38.6 

109.8 
128,0 

15.2,lfi-l 

161 

104.3 
98.3 
105.5 

"U.9 
8.0 

'i7*9 
8.2 

112.8  25.1 

122.5 
112.6 
127.6 

18.2 
14.3 
22.1 

17.4 
14.5 
20.9 

15,2 

1X4 

135.0 
121.7 
134.2 

12.5 
9.1 
6.6 

10.2 
8,2 
6,2 

162. 
163 

164. 

103.7 
U0.7 

14.7 
15.0 

16.  a 
15,7 

118.816.1 
115.2  4.5 

15.7 
4.1 

129,8 

11.0 

9.3 

165 

122,1 
123,6 

16."3 

9.1 

166. 

103. 8 

16.2 

18.5 

113.3 

9.5 

9.2 

167. 

03.6 

im.s 

13.6 

17.0 

166.312.8 

13.7 

115.7 
126.6 

i4i*7 

9.4 

8.8 

168. 

125.5 
95.0 
114.4 

160. 

99.2 
105.8 

7.4 
-1.2 

8.1 
-1.1 

j 

-4.2 
8.6 

-4.2 
8,1 

'24.7 

2i.'i 

l36.2-'W.2 

37.1 
7.4 

170 

] 

122.9 

8.5 

171. 

asJiin 

15.8 

117.0  21.7 

22.8 

172. 

120.6 

12.6 

U.6 

173 

83.0 
103.  ft 

7.7 
14,9 

10.2 
16.  S 

104.5 
111.5 

21.6 
7.9 

26.1 
7.6 

117.0 

120.3 

12.5 

8,8 

12.0 
7.9 

174. 

175. 

12.0 
3.7 

14.6 



9.4 
4.3 

10.5 

13.9 
5.8 

16.4 

...J 

13.4 

4.8 

13.8 



3.4 
3.7 

12.7 

12.2 
5.5 

11.9 

Av. 
Av.  var. 

n.2 

105.2 
108.0 

23.2 
14.3 

28.3 
15.3 

117.6 
118.0 

24.3 

28.1120.4 

15.2 

14.4 

127.5 
138.5 

7.1 

5.9 

176. 
177. 

88^0 

102.9 
136.6 

119,4 

178. 

123.9 

20.3 

19.6 

12.7 

10.3 

140. 1 

3.5 

2,6 

179. 

80.^ 

la? 

15.3 

97.9 

17.4 

21.6 

111.5 

13.6 

13.9 

180. 

103.0 

16.3 

18.8 

121.2 

18.2 

17,8 

130.9 

9.7 

8.0 

181. 

110,8 

182. 

92.5 
104.2 
129.4 

97.9 
110.6 

5.5 
16.7 
18.5 

6.3 
19.1 
16.7 

108.7 

16.2 

17.5 

118.1 
128.5 
146.0 
130.5 
134.6 

9.4 

8.6 

183. 

t2.5 

9.4 

11.3 

109.7 

17.2 

18.9 

122,8 

13.1 

U.9 

184. 

143.0 
113.9 

13.6 
16.0 

10.5 
16.3 

3.0 

9  1 

185. 

VL9 

107.0 
118. 1 
H4 

16.614.6 

186. 

17.0 

18.9 

133.8 

138.8 
128.4 

187. 

130.5 
117.5 

12.4 
23,1 

10. 5 
2.5 

8.3 
10.9 

6.4 
9.3 

188. 

as 

10.3 

189. 

102.8 

15.2 

17.4 

109.4 

6.6 

6.4 

109.8 

.4 

.4 

190. 

108. 0 
113.0 

13.3 
11.8 
8.7 

12.9 
11.7 
7.6 

132.0 
130. 5 
137.9 

24.0 
17.6 
14.4 

22.2 

15.6 
11.7 

139.7 
141.  <1 

155.7 

7.7 
11.4 
17,8 

5.8 
8.7 
12.6 

191. 

192. 

193. 

124.3 

17.4 

16.3 

146.9 

22.6 

18.2 

152.0 

6.1 

3.5 

194. 

M.4 
138.7 

100.5 
133.1 

2.1 
4.4 

2.1 
3.4 

98.5 
153.5 

-2.0 
20.4 

-2.0 
15.4 

195. 

IA.7 

13.9 

196. 

110.6 

12.1 

12.3 

118.8 

8.2 

7.4 

197, 

m.2 

1Z8 

11.3 

124.3 
156.2 
132.9 

115.4 

1.1 

.9 

128.7 
158.6 
146.7 

127.1 

4.4 

2.4 
13.8 

10.2 
5.0 

3.6 
1.6 
10.4 

8.2 

198. 

199. 

Ul.2 

8.8 

n.ft 

2.3 

8.6 
10.1 

21.7 

15.0 
6.7 

19^ 
14.  K 

200. 

17.0 

1)5.4 

14.3 
3.6 

13.2 

128.6 

7.9 
3.9 

5.7 

98.£ 

104.9 

16.0 
3.3 

Av. 
Av.  var. 
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Tablb  19. — Incrementt  of  growth  in  lung  capacity  for  a  group 

[Long  capacity  and  tnoranicet 


7  years. 

7J  years. 

8  years. 

8Jyeai8. 

9  yean. 

Hy«». 

No. 

1 

5 

fl 

t 

•** 

§ 
1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

2 

i 
I 

1 
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t 

1 
1 

8 

S 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Id 

1 

65 
61 
60 

80 

2 

73 
62 

12 
2 

20.0 
8.4 

84 
76 
78 
70 
68 

11 
14 

15.1 
22.5 

3 

4 

68 

6 

50 

88 
6« 

78 
96 

.... 

6 

65 
79 
61 
98 

""3     4.'«| 
13  16.4 
17  27.9 
0      .0 

7 

55 
61 
76 

24 
0 
22 

28.9 

8 

9 

10 

70 

50 

250.0 

78 

8 

11.4 

84 

6 

7.7 

11 

68 
62 

18 



36.0 

88 
70 
80 

20 

8 

Si 

96 
70 
95 

8 
0 
15 

9.1 

.0 

VLt 

12 

52 

13 

80 

14 

88 

15 

70 

70 
70 
84 

80 

10 

14.1 

16 

70 
00 

70 
78 

0 

18 

.0 
30.0 

0 
6 

'A 
7.7 

17 

18 

, 

60 

85 

10 

25.0 

70 

20 

40.0 

78 

■■■«  "i 

19 

65 
40 

20 

66 
98 

72 
95 

*'"6    9.1 

21 

22 

74 
102 
86 

... 

80 

90 

■96 
104 

10 

-2 

8 

12.5 

-2.'2 
8.3 

23 

102 

0 

.0 

116 

14 

\.i 

24 

92 
96 

25 

90 

26 

40.6 

6 

6.7 

*" 

Av 

38 
12 

145.3 

14 
4 

30.5 

.... 

7.7 
5.0 

8.0 

3 

8 

20.6 

.... 

6.f 
2.3 

9.2 

7.d 

9.1 

Av.  var. 

28 

40 

60 
79 
80 

20 

50.0 

90 

85 

30 
6 

60.0 
7.6 

27 

73 

n 

72 

79 

6 

8.2 

75 

~4'— £.11 

28 

75 

5 

6.6 

1 

29 

72 

0 

.0 

92 

90 

"1 

30 

59 

80 

21 

35.6 

88 

8 

lao 

81 

98 

14 

16.7 

100 

2 

2.0 

112 

12 

.Z<j 

32 

40 

33 

68 

7 

11.5 

78 
95 

10 

14.7 

89 
105 

11 
10 

14.1 

las 

34 

35 

80 

104 

36 

68 

37 

80 

IS 

90 

110 

20 

22.2 

38 

66 

14 

21.2 

90 

86 

10 
6 

12.5 
7.5 

100 
104 

10 
18 

11 1 

39 

209 

40 

100 
110 

108 
85 

8 
-25 

8.0 
-21.7 

107 
100 

-1 
15 

-.9 
17.6 

41 

85 



100 
100 

-15 
10 

-13.0 
11.1 

j 

42 

104 

4 

40, 

43 

60 

70 

10 

16.6 

44 

85 

.......  J 

45 

37 
38 

154.1 
64.3 

86 
96 
86 
90 

25 

-12 

12 

40.8 

-11.1 

16.2 

110 
120 
90 
100 

24 
24 

4 
10 

27? 
2S.0 
4.6 
11. 1 

40 

47 

48 

100 

88 

49 

78 
9S 

7T3 

80 
108 

,§ 

2.5 
12.0 

8 

10.0 

60 

104 

6 



6.2 

90 

-14 

-13.4 

1 

Av 

Av.  var 

77.9 

19.3 
12.1 

44.2 


81.8 

\.\ 

13.6 

S3. 6 

3.3 
9.3 

6.3 

87.8 

12.8 
8.0 

16.6 

9L7 

11.9 
&2 

ll.« 
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^JSO  girh  with  eonaecuHve  meantrementSy  from  7  to  IS  yean  of  age, 
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lOiyewi. 

11 
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lUy««. 

12  years. 

12)  years. 

13  years. 

o 

f 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I? 

1 
i 
J! 
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1 

t 
1 

8 

! 

t 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

X 

1 
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1 

8 

1 
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1 
1 
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85 

"i4 

18 
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23.6 
-7.7 

75 

-6 
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85 

10 

13.3 

97 
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90 
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8 
8 
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7.8 
8.7 
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30 

23.5 
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114 
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23 
30 
14 
14 

23.7 
26.4 
13.7 
14.0 

1. 

9^ 
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92 

10 

8 
20 

10.2 
8.5 
28.6 

2. 

94 

3. 

72 

4. 

92 
79 
88 

92 
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4 
11 
4 

4.5 
16.2 
4  4 

98 

6 

6.6 

112 

14 

14.2 

5. 

6. 

98 
114 
124 

10 
22 
6 

11.3 
23.9 
6.1 

7. 

14  17.9 
30»-l 
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134 

12 
10 

10.5 
8.1 

8. 

9. 

88 

4 

4.8 

110 

22 

26.0 
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2 

i.g 

134 

22 

19.7 

10. 

98 

2 

2.0 

106 
94 
115 

10 

10.2 

118 

10 

.9 

11. 

12. 

100 

5 

5.6 

106 
113 
85 
92 
IQS 

10 

9.5 

130 
180 
95 
118 
122 

25 
67 
10 
26 
20 

23.8 
59.2 
11.7 
28.2 
19.6 

140 

25,21.7 

155 
125 
130 
138 

25 

-65 

35 

20 

19.3 

-30.5 

96.8 

16.9 

13. 

M 

14. 

80 

1014.3 
28  40uO 

5 
-6 
18 

6.3 
-6.1 

n.i 

95 

125 

3031.5 

15. 

9H 

16. 

M 

0 

.0 

17. 

88 
125 

80 
130 

10 

12.8 

96 

8 

9.1 

130 

i« 

34  25.0 

18. 

106 

125 
7ft 

20 

19.0 

130 
112 
145 
118 
158 
128 
136 

5 

36 
13 

8 
34 
18 
13 

4.0 
47.3 

9.8 

7.2 
17.9 
16.3 

9.6 

180 
122 

165 
138 
188 
140 
158 

50 
10 
30 
20 
30 
12 
22 

38.4 
8.9 
13.8 
16.9 
19.0 
4.3 
16.1 

19. 

8 
35 

11.1 

20. 

Iflft 

36.8132 

27 

16 

10 

2S.7i36 

« 

.0 

155 

2519.2 

21. 

94 

4 

4.4 

110 

17.0 
8.1 
1  0 

22. 

124 

134 
110 
124 

23. 

108 

18 

?n  n 

24. 

1M 

,0  9.. 

8  8 

im 

25. 

... 

lao 

IZO 

9.8 
7.3 

11.4 

... 

12.6 
7.4 

13.4 

9.1 
2.7 

9.9 

18.2 
ILl 

17.6 

::::: 

18. 9;  17. 2 

e..|.J 

18.3 
11.4 

16.0 

Av. 
Av. 
var. 

lOB 

18 

20.0 

114 

6 

5.6 

~ 

128 

14 

12.2 

■ 

148 

20 

15.4 

26. 

114 
165 

27. 

100 

110 

120 
110 
104 

2626.6 
19  2D.  8 

145 
122 
118 

25 
12 
14 

30.8 
10.9 
13.4 

165 
161 

20 
39 

13.7 
31.9 

28. 

01 

29. 

08 

10 

11.3 

6 

6.1 

130 
142 
128 
136 
145 

... 

80. 

114 
90 
98 

130 

2 

"*9 
25 

1.7 

io'i 

23.8 

13S 

12 

10.5 

16 

12.7 

31. 

84 

122 

38 

45.2 

32. 

110 
130 

12 
0 

12.^ 
.0 

36 
15 

23.6 
11.5 

33. 

34. 

114 

10 

9.6 

*L'i 

120 
150 
130 

6 

63 

8 

5.2 

fV>  6 

132 

12 

10.0 

144 
147 

168 

12 

9.1 

35. 

M 

128 

60 

88.2 

147 

36. 

122 

6.5 

144 

14 

10.7 

24 

14.2 

37. 

120 

20 

16 

20.0 
15.3 

m 

12 

10.0 

178 
138 

4634.8 

38. 

39. 

134 

17 

15.8 

132 
130 

8 

6.4 

140 
155 

8 
35 

6.1 
19.2 

160 
175 

30 
30 

14.4 
12.9 

4a 

140 

41. 

118 
115 

14 

13.4 

118 

0 

.0 

142 
140 
165 
150 
190 
164 

24  20.3 

42. 

110 

140 
153 

10 

7  7 

43. 

in 

37 

43.6 

134 

12 

9.81&'t 

19  14. 1 

12  7.8 
2217.1 

48  33.8 
4032.3 

44. 

130 
130 
112 
106 

10 
10 
22 
6 

9.1 
8.3 
24.4 
5.0 

128 
142 
124 
125 

8 
12 
12 
30 

6.fl 

10!  7 
19.1 

45. 

46. 

47. 

110 
124 

130 
140 

2018.1 
1612.8 

150 

10 

7.1 

48. 

110 

22 

26.0 

14 

12.7 

"1 

49. 

122 

:::*!:::'i::::: 

5a 

''] 

18.0 

17.6 

lai 

19.9 

114 

16.2 
10  7 

* 

9.^ 
2.6 

8.7 

12s 

17.6 
6.1 

100.fi 

106.7 

'*•*!"• 

15.6 

.... 

141.3 

27.7 
11.4 

21.8146.2 

19.4 
5.5 

14.8 

Av. 
Av. 

var. 
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Table  20. — JneremenU  of  growth  in  lung  capacity  for  a  group 

[Lung  cxpecity  and  I 


12  7«n. 

12JyeM8. 

13y«ars. 

mjmn. 

14  yean. 

No, 

1 

1^ 

t 
1 

1 

i 
1 

2 

! 
1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 

r 

t 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

2 

51 

90 
98 

106 

126 

20 

18w9 

52 

4 

14.3 

118 

20 

20.4 

130 

12 

las 

53 

128 
100 

86 
116 
105 

90 

128 

0 

.0 

54 

2 

4 

2.0 
4.9 

iio 

00 

130 
106 

20 
15 

18.3 
16.7 

55 

50 

110 
100 

30 
-25 

87.5 
-20.0 

124 

8 

6.9 

57 

-25 
2 

-19.2 
2.3 

110 

10 

10.0 

58 

118 

28 

31.1 

50 

120 
110 
122 
125 
105 
105 

28 
14 
12 

30.4 
14.6 
10.0 

140 
124 
142 

20 
14 
20 

16.7 
12.7 
16.4 

144 

4 

2.9 

00 

138 

01 

1S4 
170 
142 
15(^ 
144 
185 
-^140 

12 

8.S 

02 

120 

16 

14.3 

145 

25 

20.8 

03 

04 



05 

UO 

6 

5.8 

124 
150 

90 
35 

16.1 
23.3 

00 

125 

25 

25.0 

25 

20.0 

175 
145 
144 
136 
148 

07 

08 

118 
112 

10 

10.3 

128 

16 

12.5 

00 

70 

130 

16 

14.0 

18 

13.8 

71 

146 
112 
119 

158 
128 

16 

8.2 
14.3 

170 
136 
148 

12 
8 

7.6 
6.3 

72 

14 
29 

14.3 
32.3 

73 

74 

132 

22 

20.0 

138 

6 

4.5 

75 

124 

24 

24.0 

142 

18 

14.5 

142 

0 

.0 

* 

Av 

15.0 
U.O 

16.6 

5.3 
0.5 

5.5 



17.2 
3.0 

14.8 

15.1 
5.9 

13.6 

13.8 

5.5 

ILO 

8.0 

AV.  VBT 

110 

11? 

76 

120 
125 
125 

10 
13 
15 

0.1 
11.6 
13.6 

***i40 
150 

'  " 

140 
135 

90 
10 

77 

12 
10 

12.0 
10.0 

78 

70 

130 

22 

20.4 

2U 

15.4 

80 

81 

124 
105 
112 
128 

140 

16 

12.0 



150 
140 
168 
148 
70 
190 
180 
115 

10 

""28 
12 
0 
36 
96 

7.1 

'30.0 
8.8 
14.1 
218 
16.9 

82 

5 
10 

5.0 
9.8 

83 

140 
136 
61 
154 
154 

28 
8 

22.3 
6.3 

144 

84 

85 

80 

.« 

12 

9.4 

14 

10.0 

87 

136 

18 

15.3 

88 

80 

145 

160 

5 

3.4 

90 

136 
150 

24 

21.4 

160 

24 

17.6 

91 

02 

m 

171 



1. 

16.0 

170 
171 

32 
0 

23.2 
.0 

174 
165 
156 
176 
170 
190 

4 
-6 

2.4 

-3.5 

03 

183 
134 

177 
148 

-6 
14 

-3.3 

ia4 

04 

.  .. 

28 

26.4 

05 

124 
130 
146 

i 

3.3 
4.0 

140 

16 

12.0 

96 

2S.7 

06 

97 

164 

18 

13.3 

96 

15w8 

98 

180 
168 
138 

20 
30 
18 

12.5 
21.7 
15.0 

210 
170 
138 

30 
2 
0 

16.7 
1.2 
.0 

99 

100 

Av 

125.2 

9.6 
3.7 

8.7 

128.9 

22.9 
3.0 

19.0 

134.1 

14.6 
5.0 

11.5 

147.7 

12.0 
9.7 

.3 

153.5 

17.6 
11.1 

13.0 
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Tablb  21. — Increment*  ofgrawth  in  lung  capacity  for  a  group  oj 
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(B)  INDIVIDnAL  HBALTH  NOTES. 

Notei  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Ila  and  Jib  (pp.  40 y  6S),^ 

Thoie  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  13  and  14  are:  8->13«;  5-aoo;  0-190;  10-180;  11-115;  1»«1U; 

14-166. 

1.  Excellent  health;  fine  ph3rsique;  astigmatism  at  8). 

2.  Pneumonia  at  4;  excellent  health  at  5.  Measles,  chicken  pox,  and  whooptng 
cough;  shoulders  round  at  last  measurement.    Parents  American. 

3.  Health  average  at  entrance  and  has  had  adenoids,  bronchitis,  and  tonsillitis; 
tonsils  removed;  adenoids  removed  and  arm  broken  at  6);  circumcised  at  8  years 
2  months;  arm  fractured  at  last  measurement.    Parents  American. 

4.  Excellent  health;  has  had  measles,  tonsillitis,  chicken  pox;  left  tonsil  swollen 
when  13;  tonsils  normal  when  15;  eyes  weak. 

5.  Adenoids  removed  at  12);  recovered  from  grippe  at  13);  hearing  in  left  ear  defec- 
tive; nervous;  adenoid  expression. 

6.  Average  health;  has  had  chicken  pox,  grippe,  tonsillitis;  ansemic  at  14;  tonsils 
slightly  enlarged;  gets  dizzy  and  faint  when  compelled  to  stand  still  for  long  period 
of  time. 

7.  Had  double  hernia  at  5  years  4  months;  wears  truss;  lordosis  when  6);  eyee  weak, 
and  began  to  wear  glasses  when  9).    Mother  Irish,  father  American. 

8.  At  entrance  has  had  chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  measles,  bronchitis;  heart 
rate  rather  rapid;  standing  posture  poor;  out  of  school  at  —  with  typhoid  fever; 
shoulders  round;  at  18  health  good,  but  too  fat. 

9.  Health  good;  shoulders  roimd;  recommended  to  see  oculist.    Parents  American. 

10.  Appendix  removed  when  10;  tonsils  large  and  removal  advised  at  12  yean 
4  months;  condition  good  at  13);  at  15  years  4  months  ^as  thin,  anaemic,  and  had 
flat  chest;  eyes  weak  during  last  measurements  and  glasses  fitted.    Parents  American. 

11.  Has  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox;  enlaiged  throat  glands  when  7);  nutri- 
tion unsatisfactory;  adenitis  on  left  side;  tonsils  enlarged  between  9  and  ID;  round 
shoulders  during  last  measurements.    Parents  American. 

12.  Good  health  during  last  measurements;  has  had  pneumonia  twice;  adenoids 
removed;  has  lordosis. 

13.  Has  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  measles;  well 
nourished  at  10  years  4  months;  systolic  muffled  sound  to  heart  at  17  years  8  months. 
Parents  American. 

14.  Has  had  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  chicken  pox,  measles;  uncontrolled  nervous 
action;  catarrhal  tendency;  shoulders,  back,  and  spine  irregular;  at  10  catarrh  of 
bowels,  delicate,  and  ill  most  of  the  time;  at  13  tendency  to  weak  feet;  at  14  ghumes 
for  near-sightedness. 

15.  Has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  pleurisy;  health  good  at  13);  at  14 
slight  conjunctivitis;  at  15  more  so  and  at  16  full  conjimctivitis;  condition  good  at 
17  years  3  months. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weighty  and  Itai^ 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Ilia  and  Hlb  {pp.  4t,  56). 

Those  appearing  in  the  groap  of  100  in  Tables  13  and  14  are:  1- 146;  2- 145;  5-144;  7-197;  a-lM;  »-m; 
10-163;  11-118;  13-103;  14-158;  15-102. 

1.  Had  whooping  cough  when  7  years  11  months;  corrective  work  begun  for  shape 
of  back  at  8;  condition  improved  at  9  years  5  months;  adenoids  removed  at  8  years 
11  months;  corrective  gymnastic  work  continued. 

2.  Bronchial  trouble  and  ansemic  condition  from  second  to  fourth  year;  when  6) 
had  pleurisy  and  this  continued  until  operation  at  9  years  3  months,  after  which 
condition  improved., 

>  The  health  notes  for  Charts  la  and  lb  may  be  found  on  pp.  68, 60. 
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3.  At  entnmce  had  had  chicken  pox;  tonsillitis  at  12  years  5  months;  broke  wrist 
when  15;  health  good. 

4.  Has  had  bronchitis,  chicken  pox,  measles,  whooping  cough;  at  9  had  muscular 
twitching  of  the  entire  body;  improved  at  11;  much  improved  at  12. 

5.  Health  good. 

6.  Health  good  at  entrance.    Parents  American. 

7.  At  entrance  health  good,  but  had  had  pneumonia;  tendency  to  catarrh;  from 
10 J  to  111  well  except  for  colds;  nervous;  follicular  conjunctivitis;  impediment  in 
speech  probably  due  to  nasal  obstruction;  at  15  condition  fair;  flat  chest. 

8.  At  entrance  health  good,  had  had  childhood  diseases;  tendency  to  biliousnesB 
(hereditary),  weak  stomach;  at  11-12  tonsils  enlaiged;  tendency  to  headache;  at  13 
tonsils  normal;  at  14)  condition  good.    Mother  American,  father  Scotch. 

9.  At  entrance  health  excellent,  and  had  had  measles,  malaria,  and  scarlet  fever; 
at  12  recovering  from  operation  for  appendicitis;  out  of  school  4  weeks;  follicular  con- 
junctivitis; tonsils  enlarged  from  12-14;  improved  at  15;  at  15  glasses  for  astigmatism; 
condition  good.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

10.  Health  good;  at  18  shoulders  round. 

11.  Has  had  grippe  and  pneumonia;  entero-colitis;  part  nasal  obstruction  by  ade- 
noids and  hypertrophied  tonsils;  tonsils  removed;  between  6)  and  7)  had  measles, 
colds,  and  stomach  trouble;  at  8  had  granular  conjunctivitis  on  left  lower  lid;  between 
8  and  8)  bad  colds;  10-11  tonsils  enlaiged;  condition  otherwise  good. 

12.  At  entrance  health  excellent;  has  had  mumps,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  measles,  4  or  5  attacks  of  tonsillitis;  from  7  to  8  tonsils  enlarged; 
tonsillitis,  under  care  of  physician;  8-9  health  good;  at  10  condition  fair;  at  11  shoul- 
ders round;  has  not  grown;  perfectly  well;  at  15  left  cervical  gland  palpable. 

13.  Has  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  several  attacks  of  tonsillitis;  at  6  internal 
strabismus;  advised  to  see  occulist;  sensitive  disposition;  at  7  wearing  glasses;  at  8 
condition  good;  heart  slow  and  irregular;  restless;  follicular  conjunctivitis;  at  9 
slight  spinal  curvature;  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed  at  8);  nervous,  imaginative, 
cries  easily. 

14.  Health  good  at  entrance;  has  had  no  diseases  or  injuries;  at  11  nutrition  mod- 
erate; at  13  had  fall  injuring  ear,  causing  hemorrhage,  but  hearing  not  injured;  at  14 
condition  fair;  improved  at  15.    Parents  American. 

15.  Health  excellent  at  entrance;  and  has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  whooping 
cough;  tendency  to  nervousness;  condition  good;  slight  spinal  curvature. 

Not€9  on  phyneal  condition  o/individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weighty  and  lung  capacity 
are  given  in  ChartM  IVa  and  IVh  {pp.  4tt  65), 

Thtm  sppearlng  in  the  group  of  100,  Tables  4  and  6,  an:  2-05;  3-46;  4-38;  5-37;  0-20;  9-22;  10^55. 

1.  Health  good;  has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  bronchitis;  heart  overactive  when 
13  and  gynmasium  work  suspended. 

2.  Health  good. 

3.  Subject  to  colds;  between  11  and  12  tonsils  enlaiged  (note  slight  arrest  in  growth 
in  hei^t  and  weight  and  lung  capacity);  at  10  had  measles. 

4.  Health  good;  slightly  nervous  heart.    Parents  American. 

5.  Health  good;  measles  at  7  years  6  months  (no  apparent  evil  effect  in  growth); 
heart  overactive  at  9;  slight  eye  trouble  later.    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  good;  has  had  children's  diseases.  (No  data  to  explain  arrest  at  8  years 
6  months.) 

7.  Health  good;  wears  braces  on  legs. 

8.  Health  fair;  has  had  eczema,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  measles, 
sod  mumps;  subject  to  catarrh;  asthmatic  tendencies. 

9.  Health  good. 
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10.  Hecdth  good;  haa  had  children''8  diaeauee;  toDails  removed  wheu  13  (note  nib- 
sequent  increases  in  growth  in  height  and  weight);  menstruation  b^an  when  16. 
I^Ments  American. 

11.  Health  good;  inclined  to  be  nervous;  subject  to  tonsillitis;  eyes  weak. 

NoUm  on  the  phyHcal  ocmdition  of  individuah  whose  curves  in  height^  weighty  and  lung 

capacity  are  given  in  CharU  Va  and  Vb  (pp,  43,  56). 

Those  appearing  in  the  groap  of  100  in  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-40;  8-97;  4-92;  9-17;  10-23. 

1.  At  entrance  health  good;  had  had  infantile  diseases  and  pneumonia,  adenoids 
femoved;  first  menstruation  at  11);  nervous  temperament;  back  not  strong;  at  13 
back  straighter;  hips  prominent;  at  13)  advised  to  improve  standing. 

2.  Bad  position;  more  exercise  advised;  joints  flexible;  has  had  pneumonia, 
measles,  and  chicken  pox  in  early  childhood;  right  arm  broken  three  times;  adenoida 
and  tonsils  removed  between  11  and  11)  (note  increase  in  height  and  weight  following 
operation). 

3.  Thin  and  delicate  until  entering  school;  diphtheria  when  small;  round  shoul- 
ders during  later  school  life  (note  flattening  of  height  curve).    Parents  American. 

4.  Average  health;  father  died  of  apoplexy;  subject  to  catarrh  and  sore  throat 
(note  gradual  decrease  in  weight  curve).    Mother  American,  father  Danish. 

5.  Health  very  good,  but  appetite  small;  measles  and  whooping  cough,  but  no 
apparent  evil  effects;  slightly  rapid  heart  beat  at  11).    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  fair;  has  had  measles,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  chicken  pox;  shoulden 
round.    Parents  American. 

7.  Health  good;  standing  position  poor;  studying  very  hard  at  11. 

8.  Health  good;  standing  position  poor  in  later  school  life  (note  effect  on  height 
curve,  but  no  effect  in  weight  curve). 

9.  Health  good  from  10  to  15;  heart  slightly  overactive;  somewhat  amemic;  spine 
dightly  irregular;  had  jaundice  at  17. 

10.  Health  good.    Parents  American. 

11.  Health  good;  apparently  late  appearance  of  menstruation.  Mother  Swiai, 
father  French. 

12.  Heal^good.    Parents  American. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Chart*  Via  and  VIb  (pp.  44,  S6). 

Those  appearing  in  the groap  of  100  in  Tables  4 and  5are:  1-99;  3-42;  4-96;  6-40;  7-30;  9-72;  1^16; 

11-10;  1»-18. 

1.  Has  had  children's  diseases  with  no  apparent  ill  effect;  grew  ''too  fast"  at  11 
(note  acceleration  in  height  curve);  at  14  was  taking  osteopathic  treatment  for  back- 
ache (note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and  weight  at  13));  appetite  poor. 

2.  Has  had  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  tcmalUtis* 
and  enlarged  glands;  slight  curvature  of  spine;  weak  heart  at  17;  a  tall  thin  girl. 
(Compare  curves  in  height  and  weight  and  small  lung  capacity.) 

3.  Ansemic,  nervous;  heart  skipped  1  in  18  or  20  beats  when  7;  menstruation  com- 
menced at  13).    Parents  American. 

4.  Health  good,  but  had  pneumonia  and  malaria  in  early  childhood;  posture  poor 
at  16. 

5.  Health  good;  has  had  children's  diseases;  ill  between  13  and  14;  posture  poor 
and  shoulders  round.    (Note  drop  in  height  curve  after  14.)    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  good. 

7.  Small ;  adenoids  removed  when  about  8  (note  slight  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and 
weight);  at  10  had  typhoid  fever  (note  acceleration  in  weight  following  this  period). 

8.  Health  on  entering  school  good  and  had  had  children's  diseases;  out  of  sdiool 
at  14  with  typhoid  fever  (note  slight  arrest  in  height  and  marked  arrest  in  weight); 
fat  with  stooped  shoulders. 
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9.  Health  good;  shoulders  round  (note  flattening  of  height  curve). 

10.  Health  good ;  has  had  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever;  very  thin 
at  10  and  posture  poor  at  this  time;  flat  feet.    Parents  American. 

U.  Tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  when  6;  condition  good,  but  takes  cold  easily. 
Parents  American. 

12.  Ruptured  and  delicate;  when  7  had  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever. 

13.  Health  good;  has  had  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  as  a  child; 
stomach  trouble;  posture  poor. 

Note4  on  the  phynoal  eondiHon  of  individuaU  whou  curve$  in  height,  weighty  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charti  Vila  and  Vllb  (pp.  -f5,  57). 

Those ai>p«arlQg  In  thegroopof  100 in  Tabksiand  A  an:  1-100;  9-86;  3-81;  4-83;  ft-74;  0-78;  7-5o; 

8-06;  9-80;  10-63;  11-61. 

1.  Had  pneumonia  previous  to  entering  school,  and  adenoids  removed;  health  good; 
first  menstruation  at  age  of  12;  back  not  strong;  standing  posture  poor  at  14  and  later 
(note  flattening  of  curve  in  height);  nervous  temperament;  more  outdoor  exerdse 
advised.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

2.  Had  several  children's  diseases;  liver  and  nervous  troubles;  from  14  to  15,  stomach 
trouble  (note  arrest  on  increase  in  weight  curve). 

8.  Health  good  all  the  time;  standing  posture  poor. 

4.  Delicate  and  nervous;  adenoids  removed  just  before  13  (note  subsequent  increase 
in  growth,  in  height,  and  weight).    Parents  American. 

5.  Mother  died  of  tuberculosis;  enlarged  glands  on  both  sides  of  neck;  catarrh; 
nervous  (note  decided  arrest  in  growth  in  height  after  13  and  decrease  in  weight  after 
15)  years).    Parents  American. 

6.  Has  had  children's  diseases;  hereditary  tendency  to  bleed;  irregular  menstrua- 
tion periods.    (Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  after  12  years  and  in  weight  after  14.) 

7.  Has  had  malaria  and  children's  diseases;  had  an  apparent  attack  of  appendicitis 
between  11  and  12  (note  effect  on  height);  menstruation  began  between  15  and  16. 
Parents  American. 

8.  Has  had  chicken  pox,  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis;  health 
good  when  entering  school,  but  later  stomach  trouble  and  anaemic  (note  arrest  in  growth 
in  weight  and  height).    Parents  American. 

9.  Health  good  in  early  school  life;  later  antemic;  weak  spine;  jaundice  at  17. 
(Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and  weight  after  13.)    Parents  American. 

10.  Health  apparently  good.    (Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height.) 

11.  Has  had  children's  diseases,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox;  tonsils  enlarged  at 
13).  Shoulders  round  at  15).  Slight  lateral  curvature;  heart  rapid;  nearsighted. 
(Note  light  weight.)    Mother  American,  father  German. 

Notee  on  the  phyncal  eandition  of  individuaU  whose  cwrveM  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capaeilff  are  given  in  Chartg  Villa  and  VJIIb  (pp.  46,  57).* 

ThoMapp«tringlnth«p«]pori00lnTablMl3uidl4ara:  1-148;  3-142;  4-193;  0-157;  9-170;  10-102; 

11-151;  12-117. 

1.  Had  pneumonia  between  9  and  10;  heart  weak.  Parents  and  grandparents 
American. 

2.  Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

3.  Pluents  and  grandparents  Russian. 

4.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandparents  English,  paternal  grandmother  Eng- 
lish, paternal  grandfather  American. 

5.  Parents  and  grandparents  Russian. 

1  lo  Cbartj  Vni-XII,  fnclnshre,  the  nationality  of  paranU  and  grandparents  Is  Included  in  the  health 
ooiee.  Id  moti  oases  in  Charts  VIII  and  IX  daU  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  individuals  included 
W9f  eotJnIy  laekinK. 
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6.  Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

7.  Mother  German,  father  American,  grandparents  German. 

8.  Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

9.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  W'elsb, 
paternal  grandmother  German-French,  paternal  grandfather  German. 

10.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  Scotch,  maternal  grandfather  English, 
paternal  grandparents  German. 

11.  Mother  Danish,  father  American,  maternal  grandparents  Danish,  paternal  grand- 
mother French,  paternal  grandfather  German. 

12.  Anspmic;  trouble  with  throat  and  glands  at  10;  nervous.  Parents  and  grand- 
parents American. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuala  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Xa  and  Xh  {pp.  4S,  58). 

ThoM  appMiring  in  the  group  of  100  in  TablM  4  and  5  are:  2-89;  3-48;  6-78;  7-19;  9-M;  lO-ei;  11- 1; 

12-67. 

1.  Apparently  normal.    Parents  American,  grandparents  German. 

2.  At  12  had  chicken  pox,  subject  to  colds  in  the  head  and  nose  bleed;  at  14  subject 
to  colds,  loss  in  weight.  Mother  Swedish,  father  Norwegian,  maternal  grandparents 
Swedish,  paternal  grandparents  Norwegian. 

3.  Before  6  had  had  measles  and  chicken  pox;  subject  to  colds  and  earache;  at  11 
very  tall.  (Compare  height  and  weight.)  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother 
Scotch-Canadian,  maternal  grandfather  American,  paternal  grandparents  American. 

4.  At  11^  had  had  mumps,  measles,  and  tonsillitis;  at  14  good  physical  condition. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandparents  German,  paternal  grandparents  German- 
American. 

6.  Has  had  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken  pox;  at  13^  had  grown 
rapidly;  muscular  system  weak.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

6.  Before  12  had  had  mumps,  measles,  and  whooping  coug^;  subject  to  sore  throat, 
cold,  headaches,  earache;  at  15  slightly  underdeveloped.  Parents  American,  grand- 
parents German. 

7.  At  entrance  poorly  nourished;  at  9^  had  had  whooping  coug^  and  chicken  pox; 
at  11  below  normal  weight;  at  12}  had  measles.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

8.  At  entrance  had  had  chicken  pox;  condition  normal.  Parents  and  grandparents 
American. 

9.  At  11  general  condition  good,  and  had  had  grippe,  mumps,  measles,  earache; 
subject  to  colds;  at  12  condition  excellent;  at  13  had  bronchial  colds;  at  13)  con- 
dition improved  after  removal  of  adenoids;  at  16  general  health  excellent.  Parents 
American,  maternal  grandmother  American-English-French,  maternal  grandfather 
American-Engliflh-Scotch,  paternal  grandparents  American-Ehiglish. 

10.  At  entrance  pale,  nervous,  oversensitive,  taking  treatment  for  nose  and  throat, 
no  appetite;  before  13  had  had  mumps,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  and  diphtheria; 
after  16  condition  good.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandparents  Welsh,  paternal 
grandparents  American. 

11.  Health  excellent.    Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

12.  Before  15  had  had  measles  and  chicken  pox;  subject  to  bilious  attacks  and 
headaches.    Mother  German,  father  German- American,  grandparents  German. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  XIa  and  Xlb  {pp.  49,  59). 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  tn  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1—43;  2-82;  5— 95;  7—91. 

1 .  At  10  had  chicken  pox;  subject  to  cold  in  the  head.  Mother  American,  paternal 
grandmother  Irish,  paternal  grandfather  English. 

2.  Has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  miunps;  subject  to  sick  headaches  at  14.  Parents 
American,  maternal  grandparents  English,  paternal  grandparents  Gemuin. 
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3.  Has  had  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  diptheria;  adenoids  removed  between 
11  and  12;  at  13  subject  to  headache  from  eyes,  Bore  thioat,  tonsillitis,  backache,  and 
nose  bleed. 

4.  Good  health. 

5.  Poor  carriage;  arrested  development.  Parents  American,  both  grandmothers 
American,  both  grand&thers  German. 

6.  Mother  Canadian,  father  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal 
grandfeither  Canadian,  paternal  grandparents  English. 

7.  At  14  had  had  mumps,  measles,  whooping  coug^,  chicken  pox,  and  penumonia. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  English, 
paternal  grandmother  American,  paternal  grandfather  Irish. 

8.  Had  measles  at  14^  and  later  hernia.  Parents  American,  grandparents  American 
of  Irish  descent,  pat^nal  grandparents  American,  of  Holland,  Scotch,  French,  and 
English  descent. 

9.  Creneral  condition  good.    Pkurents  and  grandparents  American. 

NoUt  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weighty  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Xlla  and  Xllh  (pp.  50,  59), 

Those  app«arliig  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  4  and  5  an:  3-41;  7-31;  8-15;  0-13;  10-82. 

1.  At  entrance  had  had  measles,  whooping  coug^,  chicken  pox;  very  heavy,  fat, 
slow  of  movement.    Parents  American,  grandparents  German. 

2.  At  entrance  had  had  mumps,  chicken  pox,  and  measles.  Parents  American, 
maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  American-Canadian,  paternal 
grandparents  American. 

3.  At  12  had  had  scarlet  fever.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

4.  At  entrance  had  had  measles,  whooping  cougji,  chicken  pox,  grippe;  tonsils 
removed  at  7};  between  9  and  10  suffered  much  colds;  after  this  improvement. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grand&ither  American- 
Canadian,  {Mitemal  grandparents  American. 

5.  Before  8  had  had  measles,  whooping  coug^,  chicken  pox;  fat,  overweight. 

6.  At  entrance  had  had  whooping  coug^,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox; 
between  12  and  13  heart  trouble,  out  of  school  three-fourths  of  the  time.  Mother 
Gennan-American,  father  Norwegian- American,  maternal  grandparents  German; 
paternal  grandparents  Ncnrwegian. 

7.  At  7  had  had  mumps;  at  13  condition  normal.  Parents  American,  maternal 
gnmdmother  English,  maternal  grandfather  Welsh,  paternal  grandmother  Irish, 
paternal  grandfather  Scotch-English. 

9.  Between  8  and  9  had  pneumonia;  poorly  developed;  after  11  improvement;  at 
13  eyes  poor;  underweight. 

10.  At  11^  had  had  diphtheria,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  merles,  pneumonia;  subject 
to  riieumatism;  slightly  improving. 

11.  At  15  had  had  whooping  coug^,  measles,  subject  to  headache  and  sore  throat; 
at  17  %oite  throat. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Xllla  and  Xlllb  (pp.  51  ^  60). 

ThoaeappMriog  In  the  group  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-50;  2-44;  4-36;  5-88;  6-37;  8-6. 

1.  Strong  and  healthy;  adenoids  and  tonf^ils  removed  just  before  12;  first  menstrua- 
tion at  12. 

2.  Tonsils  enlarged  from  10  to  1 1 ;  first  menstruation  at  12  years  5  months.  Parents 
and  grandparents  American. 

3.  Weak  costal  arches;  first  menstruation  at  13.  Parents  and  grandparents 
Amflrican. 
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4.  Adenoids  removed  at  9  years  8  months,  and  again  at  13};  fin^  menstniatioo  at 
13  years  9  monthp.  Parents  American,  mafiemal  grandparents  American,  paternal 
grandmother  American,  paternal  grand&ther  Canadian. 

5.  Stooped  shoulders,  but  general  health  good;  first  menstruation  at  15  yean 
3  months  17  days. 

6.  Poor  health  at  12  years  5  months;  first  menstruation  at  16  years  1  month.  ParaitB 
American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  English,  paternal 
grandparents  American. 

7.  Adolescent  heart  at  16;  otherwise  nc^mal;  first  menstruation  14  years  6  months. 

8.  Had  first  menstruation  at  14.  Mother  American,  father  German-American, 
maternal  grandparents  American,  paternal  grandparents  German. 

9.  First  menstruation  at  16  years  7  months.  Mother  American,  father  Canadian, 
maternal  grandparents  American,  paternal  grandparents  Scotch. 

10.  Enlarged  tonsils  at  14;  excused  from  gymnasium  work  at  15;  first  memttnia- 
tion  at  13  years  4  months. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height^  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  XlVa  and  XlVb  {pp.  5f ,  60). 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  5  are:  6—32;  U— 85. 

2.  Stoop  shoulders  at  9;  arches  of  foot  broken  between  12  and  13.  Parents  and 
grandparents  American. 

3.  T<H)Bils  enlarged  after  11,  removed  at  12  years  9  months;  posture  poor;  fint 
menstruation  at  12  years  7  months.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

4.  Tired,  weak;  matured  at  15.  Mother  American,  Either  Canadian,  maternal 
grandparents  Scot<:h,  paternal  grandmother  English,  paternal  grandfather  Scotch. 

5.  General  condition  excellent;  at  12  had  mumps. 

6.  Health  in  infancy  poor;  had  rickets;  at  10  attack  of  measles;  enlarged  tonails 
after  10,  at  14  left  tonsil  still  enlarged;  first  menstruation  at  12  years  9  months.  Mother 
English-Scotch,  father  German,  maternal  grandmother  Scotch-English,  maternal 
grandfathtf  English,  paternal  grandmother  English,  paternal  grandfother  German. 

7.  Apparently  normal. 

8.  Weak  heart;  otherwise  normal.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

9.  At  6  had  measles;  at  10  adenoid  growths;  tonsillitis  between  10  and  11;  first 
menstruation  at  13  years  1  month.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

10.  Apparently  normal;  poor  eyesi^t.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

11.  Nothing  unustial.    i'arents  and  grandparents  American. 

12.  At  12  spine  very  crooked,  at  14  straight;  menstruation  began  at  14.  Parents 
and  grandparents  American. 
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(£)  mDIVmUAL  NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  PROGRESS.* 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  lie, 

1.  Still  in  school. 

2.  Have  marks  for  one  year  only. 

3.  Took  part  work  during  third  grade;  absent  second  term  of  fourth  because  of 
whooping  cough;  still  in  school. 

4.  Left  at  beginning  of  eleventh  grade. 

5.  Part  work  in  eighth  grade;  absent  fourth  term  of  eighth,  first  and  second  terms 
of  ninth;  graduated. 

6.  Regular  work;  conditioned  in  French  during  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eleventh;  gradiiated. 

7.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  withdrew  at  end  of  seventh. 

8.  In  third  grade. 

9.  In  third  grade. 

10.  Regular  work;  conditioned  in  French  during  seventh  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eighth;  in  English,  I^atin,  and  history  during  ninth;  in  German  during  eleventh;  still 
in  school. 

11.  ni  during  fourth  term  of  third  grade;  repeated  grade  following  year;  absent  dur- 
ing second  and  third  terms  of  eighth;  still  in  school. 

12.  In  school ;  skipped  fourth  grade. 

13.  Conditioned  in  French  during  eighth  grade *,  in  Latin  during  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh. 

14.  Left  school  at  beginning  of  fourth  grade. 

15.  Skipped  seventh  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  during  eighth;  in  Latin  and 
algebra  during  eleventh;  graduated. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  IIIc. 

1.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  still  in  school. 

2.  Conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  third  grade;  in  history,  geography,  German 
during  seventh;  in  Latin  and  algebra  diu-ing  eighth;  withdrew. 

3.  Absent  during  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms  of  eighth  grade;  conditioned  in 
Latin  during  ninth;  not  promoted;  withdrew. 

4.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  in  school. 

6.  Absent  during  fourth  term  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  English  and  French 
during  eighth;  part  work  in  ninth;  withdrew. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Conditioned  in  English  and  biology  diuing  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  and  history 
during  ninth;  in  Latin  and  algebra  during  tenth;  withdrew. 

9.  Out  of  school  during  fourth  term  of  eighth  grade  and  third  term  of  ninth. 

10.  Failed  to  be  promoted  at  end  of  fifth  gra<le;  in  school. 

11.  Absent  fourth  term  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  sixth;  in 
English  and  algebra  during  eighth ;  withdrew. 

12.  Poor  work  in  lower  grades  but  improved;  conditioned  in  history  during  ninth 
grade;  in  English,  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  physics  during  tenth;  withdrew. 

13.  Repeated  third  grade;  conditioned  in  English  and  history  during  fifth. 

14.  Withdrew  from  school  for  one  year  between  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  conditioned 
in  algebra  during  ninth;  in  geometry  during  tenth;  chemistry  during  eleventh; 
graduated. 

15.  Promoted  conditionally  from  fourth  grade;  conditioned  in  French  during  sev- 
enth grade;  in  algebra  during  oij^hth;  withdr^^w. 


»  The  notes  for  Chart  lo  may  Iw  found  ou  pagu  76. 
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Notes  on  the  ichool  standing  of  individimls  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  t4 

arid  Chart  IVc. 

1.  Conditioned  during  tenth  grade;  graduated. 

2.  Graduated. 

3.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  ninth  grade. 

4.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  skipped  fifth;  in  schooL 

5.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  absent  third  term  of  fourth,  whooping  cough ;  in  schooL 

6.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  eighth  grade;  in  history  during  tenth;  in  school. 

7.  No  record  for  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  history  and  arithmetic  during  seventh ; 
in  Latin  and  history  during  ninth;  in  school. 

8.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  ninth  grade. 

9.  In  school. 

10.  Conditioned  in  history  and  geometry  during  eleventh  grade,  on  account  ol 
absence;  graduated. 

11.  In  sixth  grade  two  years  with  good  records;  frequently  absent  in  ei^th;  in 
school. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marls  and  grades  appear  in  Table  ti 

and  Chart  Vc. 

1.  Withdrew  at  end  of  second  term  of  fourth  grade;  returned  in  fifth;  in  school. 

2.  Normal  work. 

3.  Large  number  of  subjects  and  high  grades. 

4.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  eleventh  grade;  graduated. 

5.  Two  years*  records;  in  school. 

6.  One  year's  records;  absent  during  fourth  term;  withdrew. 

7.  Normal  work. 

8.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  No  record  for  eighth  grade;  conditioned  in  algebra  during  tenth. 

10.  Normal  work;  in  school. 

11.  Conditioned  in  Latin  and  history  diuing  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  and  Greek 
during  ninth;  graduated. 

12.  Normal  work;  left  school. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  m  Table  f4 

and  Chart  Vic. 

1.  Record  not  available. 

2.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

3.  Normal  work;  in  school. 

4.  Conditioned  in  biology  during  eighth  grade;  graduated. 

5.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  graduated. 

6.  Excellent. record;  in  school. 

7.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  in  school. 

8.  Conditioned  in  Latin,  history,  German,  during  ninth  grade;  in  algebra  dnrinc 
tenth;  graduated. 

9.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  In  school. 

11.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  fourth;  in  n^bixJ 

12.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  withdrew  end  of  second  term,  returned  in  fiall;  in 
school. 

13.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  ThbU  f* 

and  Chart  VIIc. 

1.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

2.  No  record  after  tenth  grade. 

3.  Normal  work;  graduated. 
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4.  Conditioned  in  French  during  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

5.  Conditioned  in  geography  and  German  during  seventh  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eighth;  in  French  during  ninth;  in  Latin,  history,  geometry  during  tenth. 

6.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  ninth  grade;  in  Latin  diiring  eleventh;  in  school. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Lazy;  in  school. 

11.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  eleventh  grade;  graduated. 

NoUi  on  the  school  standing  of  individxials  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  VIIIc. 

1.  Poor  in  French  from  third  grade. 

2.  Entered  iourth  grade. 

3.  Entered  kindergarten. 

4.  Entered  sixth  grade;  conditioned  annually  in  spelling;  graduated. 

5.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

6.  Entered  second  grade;  poor  in  German  after  fourth;  poor  in  spelling. 

7.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  throughout  course. 

8.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics  throughout  course. 

11.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work. 

12.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  English,  German,  reading,  spelling. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individiLals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  IXc. 

1.  Ncmnal  work. 

2.  Entered  second  grade;  poor  in  English  and  spelling. 

3.  Entered  seventh  grade;  normal  work. 

4.  Entered  sixth  grade;  graduated ;  normal  work. 

5.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work. 

6.  Entered  third  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

7.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  and  reading. 

9.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Entered  fourth  grade;  poor  in  English. 

11.  Entered  fourth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

12.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

13.  Entered  third  grade;  normal  work. 

14.  Entered  first  grade;  poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics. 

Xotes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  Xc. 

1.  Normal  work. 

2.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

3.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work. 

4.  Entered  fourth  grade;  normal  work. 

5.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

8.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

9.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work. 

10.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

11.  Entered  kindergarten;  normal  work. 

12.  Poor  in  spelling. 
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Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  t4 

and  Chart  XIc. 

1.  Normal  work. 

2.  Normal  work. 

3.  Normal  work;  withdrew  at  tenth  grade. 

4.  Normal  work. 

6.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Normal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

9.  Normal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24* 

1.  Conditioned  in  spelling  and  handwork  regularly. 

2.  Normal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

3.  Poor  in  French  and  spelling;  in  school. 

4.  Entered  kindergarten;  died  in  seventh  grade. 

6.  Entered  kindergarten;  normal  work;  withdrew  at  end  of  sixth  grade.  , 

6.  Poor  health,  poor  work;  in  school. 

7.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

8.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics. 

10.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 


IV.   fflSTORICAL  SUMMARY. 
(A)  THE  RISE  OF  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

Scientific  antliropometry  arose  in  the  main  from  the  artists'  desire 
to  find  the  best  proportions  for  the  beautiful  forms  which  tliey 
wished  to  represent.  For  example,  Phidias,  it  has  been  said,  used 
20  models  in  order  that  he  might  assemble  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  each  into  one  figure.  As  early  as  1770  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called 
attention,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  to  the  differences  in  the  measurements  of  the  human 
form  from  childhood  to  adult  life.  But  it  was  to  M.  Quetelet,  who 
coined  the  word  anthropometry,  that  credit  should  be  given  for  the 
first  scientific  study  of  physical  growth,  since  his  work  was  pursued 
from  the  standpoints  of  art  and  the  scientific  method  of  empirical 
measurements  and  induction  in  1836.  Quetelet's  data  were  meager, 
and  he  failed  to  discover  what  has  since  been  verified  by  all  investi- 
gators, that  girls  are  taller  and  heavier  than  boys  during  the  early 
adolescent  period. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  experi- 
mental measurements  and  physical  tests  consists  lai^ely  of  tabu- 
lated and  descriptive  reports  in  a  wide  range  of  disconnected  fields 
of  endeavor.  Much  of  the  work  is  only  suggestive  and  will  have  to 
be  done  again  under  standardized  conditions  in  order  to  determine 
definite  correlations.    One  of  the  most  varying  factors  is  that  of 
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age,  since  many  investigators  use  the  last  birthday,  others  the  near- 
est birthday,  some  the  next  birthday,  others  the  age  between  the 
past  and  future  birthdays,  and  still  others  try  to  calculate  exact 
birthdays.  In  not  a  single  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, have  the  measurements  been  taken  on  the  birthday  except 
by  chance.  Many  investigators  measure  the  children  with  their 
clothing  on,  and  no  calculations  are  accurate  which  aim  to  give  the 
height  of  the  shoe  heel  or  the  weight  of  the  clothes.  Again,  many 
of  the  measurements  are  made,  in  a  number  of  investigations,  by 
amateurs;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  measurements  of  trained 
anthropometrists  to  agree. 

In  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  material  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  which  has  been  collected,  much  valuable  and  painstaking 
work  has  been  done  which  will  be  of  direct  scientific  significance 
and  of  direct  assistance  to  the  physical  director,  the  physician,  the 
hj^enist,  anthropologist,  educational  psychologist,  and  educator. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  monograph  will  not  only  make  a  distinctly  new 
contribution  to  the  important  field  of  scientific  and  experimental 
education,  but  that  it  will  assist  in  making  more  accessible  the  work 
previously  done. 

The  firet  important  investigation  on  the  physical  measurements 
of  adolescent  boys  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  was  published  in 
1854  by  Zeissing  in  his  study  of  Belgian  children.  Following  this, 
in  1860,  Cromwell  studied  the  growth  of  Manchester  school  children 
for  the  ages  from  8  to  18,  and  discovered  the  general  law  which  has 
been  verified  by  every  authority  since  that  date  with  the  exception 
of  Quetelet  for  normal  children  and  Goddard  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  girh  are  toMer  and  heavier  than  hoys  from  the  approximate 
ages  of  11  to  I4.  The  boys  then  become  taller  and  heavier  and 
continue  their  growth  longer. 

The  measurements  of  adolescent  boys  were  published  by  G.  C. 
Steet  in  1874,  in  the  form  of  a  distribution  table  giving  the  relation 
of  weight  to  height,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  the  first  use 
of  the  weight-height  index  as  an  expression  of  the  robustness  of  an 
individual.  The  first  report  was  soon  supplemented  and  improved 
by  Roberts  in  1876  and  Bowditch  in  1877.  The  following  year,  1878, 
Roberts  published  his  ** Anthropometry,"  which  gives  in  index  col- 
umns, age  columns,  and  result  columns  conclusions  based  on  27,640 
males  between  the  ages  of  4  and  50  years  from  the  records  of  Dr. 
Bowditch,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  later  gives  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parative measurements  of  69,077  males,  including  11  classes  of  indi- 
viduals. In  1883  the  final  report  of  the  anthropometric  committee, 
of  which  Francis  Galton  was  chairman,  was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  Roberts  and  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson.  In  England  the  study  of  growth 
has  been  mainly  by  men  who  were  interested  in  the  general  laws  of 
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anthropology,  while  in  America  the  work  was  originally  pursued  for 
its  educational  value  and  more  recently  for  its  correlation  in 
psychological  studies. 

Following  Quetelet's  study  of  the  individuals  for  each  age  from 
birth  to  21  years,  Bowditch  made  in  1876  his  extensive  investigation 
on  over  24,000  Boston  school  children;  during  the  same  year  the 
Provost  General  of  the  United  States  published  the  statistics  of  the 
American  armies  comprising  190,621  niale  whites  ranging  from  16  to 
42  years  of  age.  In  1878  Roberts  began  to  publish  his  tables  on  over 
30,000  individuals  of  all  classes  in  England,  which  were  followed  by 
the  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  on  Schools,  Military 
and  Naval  Colleges,  based  on  29,405  males  and  females.  The  foDow- 
ing  year  Peckham  began  his  investigations  in  America  and  Hertd  in 
Denmark.  The  subsequent  investigations  of  the  more  general  type 
were  Key's,  in  Sweden  in  1889,  where  18,000  children  were  measured; 
Geisslers's,  in  Germany,  where  the  records  from  21,173  children  were 
used;  and  Porter's,  in  America,  in  1893,  where  21,173  children  were 
studied  in  relation  to  physical  growth  and  mental  development 
Since  this  date  more  detailed  work  has  been  done  with  special  ages, 
nationalities,  sexes,  and  classes. 

Roberts  began  the  work  of  differentiating  the  classes  and  found 
the  children  of  the  favored  classes  were  taller  and  heavier  than  those 
of  the  artisan  classes;  this  view  has  been  substantiated  by  practically 
all  other  authorities  who  have  made  such  distinctions  in  the  data. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  special  groups  of  children  measured, 
the  most  valuable  individual  study  is  that  of  Wiener's  four  sons  from 
birth  to  20  years  of  age.  Among  the  other  individual  studies  are 
Camerer's,  Peckham's,  King's,  Landsberger's,  and  Wissler's  which 
is  especially  valuable. 

The  iSrst  study  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children  as  a  class  was 
made  by  Roberts  in  1878  on  about  130  children.  The  second  signifi- 
cant report  was  made  by  Tarbell  in  1881;  a  third  by  Shuttleworth 
in  1884  on  1,209  children,  followed  by  Wylie's  in  1889  and  1903  on 
about  400  children.  Goddard's  investigation  covering  over  10,000 
cases  is  the  most  painstaking  and  valuable  in  this  field. 

(B)  SOME  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.   HEIGHT. 

Periods  of  growth. — First-born  children  exceed  later-bom  children 
in  height  (Boas).  Short  children  continue  longer  to  grow  than  tall 
children  (Boas). 

The  most  rapid  growth  occurs  during  the  first  year,  and  the  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  (Burk). 

'Die  period  of  accelerated  growth  appears  just  before  puberty  and 
the  most  rapid  adolescent  growth  is  from  14  to  15  (Hall). 
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Large  children  have  the  period  of  accelerated  growth  in  height 
earlier  than  short  children  (Bowditch).     This  conclusion  is  not  upheld    ^ 
by  Boas. 

The  comparative  rate  of  growth  in  height  of  dull,  mediocre,  and 
precocious  children  of  the  same  sex  is  the  same  at  all  ages  from  7 
to  16,  inclusive  (Porter). 

There  is  a  dose  correlation  between  height  and  pubertal  matura-  ^ 
tion,  as  shown  by  pubescence  (Crampton,  Weissenberg,  Foste^. 

Manner  of  growth. — Growth  in  height  is  rhythmic,  alterfiating 
periods  of  growth  with  periods  of  inactivity  (Ilall,  Burk). 

The  body  does  not  grow  relatively  larger  but  by  parts  (Vierordt). 

The  body  normally  increases  from  birth  to  maturity  3  times 
in  height  (HaU). 

Children  have  each  year  a  maximal,  a  middle,  and  a  minimal  period 
of  growth;  in  the  maximal  period  the  daily  growth  is  2^  times  as 
much  as  in  the  middle  period,  while  the  middle  period  is  2  times 
as  great  as  the  minimum  (Malling-Hansen). 

TTie  fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  a  youth,  a  boy,  and  an  infant 
are  relatively  the  same  (Camerer). 

Physical  and  menial  devdopraent. — ^Dull  children  are  shorter  than 
precocious  children  of  the  same  age  or  average  children  (Porter, 
Christopher). 

Early  pubescence  favors  good  scholarship;  late  pubescence,  poor 
scholarship  (Crampton). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  academic  examinations  in  ooUege 
and  physical  measurements  (Galton). 

Successful  pupils  are  taller  than  unsuccessful,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  is  quicker  than  in  the  successful  (GratsianoflF). 

Sex. — ^Boys  are  taller  than  girk  at  all  ages  except  the  period  from 
about  11  to  14,  when  girls  excel  in  both  height  and  weight  (Smedley). 

Growth  is  more  variable  with  girls  than  with  boys  (Boas). 

The  relation  of  weight  and  height  in  growing  children  is  such  that 
at  heights  below  58  inches  boys  are  heavier  than  girls  In  proportion 
to  their  stature.  At  heights  above  58  inches  the  reverse  is  true 
(Bowditch). 

Girls  nearly  cease  to  grow  at  about  17  years  of  age  (Peckliam). 
This  view  is  substantiated  by  practically  all  investigators. 

Boys  cease  growing  at  about  23  years  of  age  (Sargent,  Seaver). 
There  is  occasionally  a  decrease  in  height  after  23.  Gould  found  that 
the  total  height  of  men  was  not  attained  until  the  age  of  27. 

Prom  16  to  18  sitting  height  in  girls  increases  only  2  inches,  but 
over  4  inches  in  boys.  At  14  the  lower  extremities  of  girls  almost 
cease  to  grow,  while  those  of  boys  increase  4  inches  between  14  and 
19  (&IacDonald). 

7166«— 14 10 
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Heredity. — ^The  fact  that  we  have  certain  particular  men  and 
women  for  our  ancestors  determines  to  a  large  extent  what  particular 
height  we  shall  have  (Thomdike). 

Environment. — ^Height  is  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  by  exercise,  by  disease,  in  short,  by  all  agents 
that  influence  bodily  functions  in  general  (Thomdike,  Hrdlickai 
Burk). 

The  height  of  American-bom  men  is  modified  by  the  density  of 
population.    Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  6  years  on  (Peckham). 

Country  boys  arp  taller  than  city  boys  (Galton). 

There  is  apparently  an  influence  of  climate  upon  growth  in  height 
(Baxter). 

Social  or  environmental  conditions  may  influence  the  rate  of 
growth  at  different  stages  of  development  (Meumann). 

It  is  possible  that  the  late  period  of  growth  is  inhibited  by  improper 
hygienic  conditions  more  than  earlier  periods  (Hall). 

Disease, — ^Accelerated  growth  and  better  resistance  of  disease  go 
together  (Key). 

The  age  of  greatest  growth,  the  adolescent  period,  is  the  age  of 
greatest  vitality  and  fewest  deaths  (Hartwell). 

There  is  5  to  10  per  cent  less  sickness  among  boys  than  girls 
(Schmidt-Monnard) . 

Arrest  of  growth  frequently  precedes  disease  in  childhood  and 
should  be  considered  a  danger  signal  (Boulton). 

Classes. — Children  of  the  favored  or  nonlaboring  class  are  taller 
than  those  of  the  working  class  or  less  favored  (Bowditch,  Roberts, 
Geissler,  Baxter).  Boudin  does  not  hold  this  theory.  This  differ- 
ence is  especially  noticeable  in  the  girls  of  the  two  classes  (Pagliania). 

The  pubertal  period  of  superiority  of  girls  in  height  and  sitting 
height  is  nearly  a  year  longer  in  the  laboring  classes  than  in  the 
nonlaboring  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  show  more  ability 
in  their  studies  than  the  former  (MacDonald,  Roberts). 

Children  under  poor  nutritive  conditions  grow  as  fast  or  faster 
from  6  to  17  years  of  age,  but  they  are  shorter  before  that  time  than 
the  well-nourished  child,  and  hence  never  attain  to  equal  height 
(Bowditch,  Burk). 

College  students  have  increased  in  height  during  the  past  25 
years  (Sargent). 

Nationality. — Children  of  American-bom  parents  are  in  this 
country  taller  than  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  (Bowditch, 
Peckham). 

Race  seems  to  be  more  important  than  social  or  environmental 
conditions  in  dotermining  absolute  growth,  but  the  latter  conditions 
may  influence  the  rate  of  growth  at  different  stages  of  development 
(Meumann). 
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American  children  are  taller  than  European  children;  Americans 
are  taller  than  Europeans  (Dickson). 

Children  and  adults  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
vary  in  height  (Barnes,  Baxter,  Gould,  Dickson). 

White  children  not  only  have  a  greater  standing  height  than 
colored  children,  but  their  sitting  height  is  still  greater  (MacDonald, 
Greenwood). 

Children  of  Irish  parents  are  taller  than  those  of  German  parent- 
age; variations  are  due  to  stock  or  race  (Peckham). 

In  intermarriage  between  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  the 
tendency  is  to  take  the  height  of  the  taller  parent  (Peckham). 

American  boys  excel  in  height  only  during  pubescent  years;  later 
they  are  overtaken  in  height  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  (Hall). 

Filipino  children  show  less  sex  variations  in  height  than  Americans 
(Bobbitt). 

Chinese  children  are  shorter  than  the  average  European  (Bobbitt, 
Misawa). 

Abnormal. — Children  with  abnormalities  are  inferior  in  height  to 
children  of  normal  growth  (MacDonald). 

Feeble-minded  are,  as  a  rule,  shorter  than  the  normal  child,  and 
the  lower  the  grade  the  greater  the  divergence  (Goddard). 

The  decrease  in  height  is  marked  in  defective  children  after  18  years 
of  age  (Goddard). 

The  average  height  of  the  feeble-minded  approximates  the  minimum 
of  the  normal  (Wylie,  Goddard). 

Delinquent  girls  are  as  tall  as  the  average  girl  (Tallant). 

2.   WEIGHT. 

Periods  of  growth. — First-bom  children  exceed  later-bom  children 
in  weight  (Boas). 

Lai^e  children  have  the  period  of  accelerated  growth  in  weight 
earlier  than  short  children  (Bowditch). 

The  comparative  weight  growth  of  dull,  mediocre,  and  precocious 
children  is  the  same  at  all  ages  from  7  to  16  iaclusive  (Porter). 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  weight  and  pubertal  maturation 
as  shown  by  pubescence  (Cramp ton,  Weissenberg,  Foster). 

Manner  of  growth. — Growth  is  rhythmic,  altemating  periods  of 
weight  growth  with  periods  of  inactivity  (Hall,  Burk). 

The  body  normally  iacreases  from  birth  to  maturity  20  times  in 
weight  (HaU). 

Children  increase  in  weight  by  day  and  decrease  by  night  (Malling- 
Ilansen). 

The  fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  a  youth,  a  boy,  and  an  infant  are 
relatively  the  same  (Camerer). 
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The  physical  and  menUd  development. — ^DuU  children  are  lighter  than 
precocious  children  (Porter,  Christopher). 

The  acceleration  in  weight  preceding  puberty  takes  place  at  the 
same  age  in  dull,  mediocre,  and  precocious  children  (Porter). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  academic  examinations  in  coll^ 
and  physical  measurements  (Galton). 

Successful  pupils  are  larger  than  unsuccessful,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  is  quicker  in  the  successful  (Gratsianoff). 

Sex. — Boys  are  heavier  than  girls  at  all  ages,  except  the  period  from 
about  11  to  14,  when  girls  excel  in  weight  (Smedley). 

Boys  now  are  slightly  lighter  than  in  1876  and  girls  are  heavier 
(Harrington). 

Environment. — Weight  is  conditioned  by  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
by  exercise,  by  disease,  in  short,  by  all  agents  that  influence  bodily 
fimctions  in  general  (Thomdike,  Hrdlicka,  Burk). 

Country  boys  are  heavier  than  city  boys  (Galton)  i 

Accelerated  growth  and  better  resistance  of  disease  go  together 
(Key). 

Loss  of  weight  frequently  precedes  disease  in  childhood  and  should 
be  considered  a  danger  signal  (Boulton). 

Classes. — Children  of  the  favored  classes  are  heavier  than  children 
of  the  working  class  (Bowditch,  Roberts). 

Boys  of  the  favored  class  in  America  are  heavier  than  the  same  class 
in  England  (Bowditch). 

The  pubertal  period  of  superiority  of  girls  in  weight  is  nearly  a  year 
longer  in  the  laboring  class  than  in  the  nonlaboring  class  (MacDonald). 

College  students  have  increased  in  weight  in  the  last  25  years  (Sai^ 
gent). 

Agricultural  students  in  ^ollege  are  heavier  than  those  of  other 
classes  (Elson). 

Nationality. — Children  of  American-bom  parents  are  in  this  coun- 
try heavier  than  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  (Bowditch,  Peck- 
ham). 

The  average  American  is  heavier  than  the  average  European 
(Dickson). 

Children  and  adults  vary  in  weight  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  (Barnes,  Baxter,  Gould,  Dickson). 

Colored  children  have  a  greater  weight  in  proportion  than  white 
children  (MacDonald,  Greenwood). 

Filipino  children  show  less  sex  variation  in  weight  than  Americans 
(Bobbitt). 

Chinese  children  are  lighter  than  the  average  European  (Misawa, 
Bobbitt). 

Europeans  increase  more  in  weight  than  Americans  (Dickson). 
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Abnormal. — Defectives  are  heavier  at  birth  than  normal  children 
(Wylie,  Goddard). 

Children  with  abnormalities  are  lighter  than  normal  children  (Mac* 
Donald). 

Feeble-minded  children  are  lighter  than  normal  children,  and  the 
lower  the  mental  grade  the  greater  the  divergence  from  the  normal 
(Goddard). 

Delinquent  and  truant  boys  are,  as  a  rule,  lighter  than  boys  in  the 
public  school  (Smedley). 

Delinquent  girls  from  a  rural  reformatory  school  are  as  heavy  as 
the  average  child  (Tallant). 

3.  LUNG  CAPAcrrr. 

Orowth. — ^Lungs  share  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  augmented 
development  of  adolescence  (Hall). 

Lungs  continue  to  grow  in  weight  until  old  age;  in  youth  they  con- 
stitute from  li  to  2  per  cent  of  body  weight,  in  maturity  from  2i  to 
3|(Hall). 

The  TnATiniAl  capacity  is  at  19,  according  to  Beyer,  while  other 
authorities  place  it  at  35. 

The  greatest  lung  capacity  occurs  in  the  child  naturally  after  the 
year  of  greatest  aggregate  increase  (Hall). 

For  each  centimeter  of  increase  or  decrease  of  stature  abore  or 
below  the  mean,  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of  the  vital 
capacity,  amounting  in  men  to  60  cubic  centimeters,  in  women  to  40 
cubic  centimeters  (Whipple). 

Weight  increases  more  than  vital  capacity,  while  vital  capacity 
increases  more  than  height  (Kottelman,  MacDonald). 

Physical  exercise  may  increase  vital  capacity  somewhat;  tight 
clothing,  disease,  and  other  unfavorable  factors  will  decrease  it 
(Whipple). 

Sex. — Girls  increase  most  rapidly  in  vital  capacity  from  12  to  14, 
after  which  the  increment  is  at  a  diminished  rate,  and  apparently 
ceases  to  increase  altogether  at  20  (Smedley). 

Boys  take  a  sudden  start  upward  at  14,  and  continue  a  rapid  rise 
until  at  least  19^  (Smedley). 

Boys  have  a  larger  vitiJ  capacity  than  girls  at  all  ages  (all  inves- 
Ugators). 

Menial. — ^The  lung  capacity  was  found  to  be  much  greater  in 
children  whose  standing  in  school  was  high  and  distinctly  inferior  in 
a  sdiool  for  laggards  (Smedley). 

Vital  capacity  of  feeble-minded  children  is  below  normal  (Goddard), 
as  is  also  that  of  retarded  children  (De  Busk). 

The  most  complete  and  significant  table  of  growth  so  far  published 
for  general  purposes  is  that  by  Burk,  based  on  Boas's  data  for  height, 
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and  data  from  Bowditch,  Peckham,  and  Porter  for  weight.    These 
tables  are  as  follows: 

(C)  NORMS. 

Table  25. — Average  American  height  mathematically  calculated  by  Dr.  Franz  Boat 
from  the  data  of  46,151  boys  and  4S,298  airls  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  MU- 
VHxaku,  Worcester,  Toronto,  and  Oakland  {Col.);  also  absolute  and  percentage  annwd 
increases  of  same. 


Approxi- 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

mate 

average 

age. 

Number  of 
observa- 
tions. 

for  each 
year. 

Absolute 
ftTinuftl 
increase. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Number  of 
observa- 
tions. 

Average 

forea^ 

year. 

Absotutd 
annual 
increase. 

Anmul 
InoreM*. 

5^ 

1,535 

3,975 

5,379 

5,633 

6,531 

5,151 

4,759 

4,205 

3,673 

2,518 

1,481 

753 

429 

229 

Inche*. 
41.7 
43.9 
46.0 
48.8 
50.0 
51.9 
53.6 
55.4 
57.5 
60.0 
62.9 
64.9 
66.5 
67.4 

Inehis. 

Percent. 

1,260 
3,618 
4,913 
5,289 
5,132 
4,827 
4,507 
4,187 
3,411 
2,537 
1,656 
1^171 
790 

Inche; 
41.3 
43.3 
45.7 
47.7 
49.7 
51.7 
53.8 
56.1 
58.5 
60.4 
61.6 
62.2 
62.7 

inehet. 

PneenL 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

2.2 
2.1 
2.8 
1.2 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
2.5 
2.9 
2.0 
1.6 
-.9 

5.3 
4.8 
6.1 
2.6 
3.8 
3.3 
.  3.4 
3.8 
4.3 
4.8 
3.2 
2.5 
1.4 

2.0 
2.4 
2.0 
S.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
2.4 
1.9 
1.2 
.6 
.5 

4.S 
5.5 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 
4  1 
4.S 
4.3 
S.3 
10 
1.0 
.6 

Average  American  weight  mathemattcally  calculated  from  the  data  of  about  68,000 
children  m  the  cities  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee;  also  absolute  and  per- 
centage annual  increases  of  same. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Average  for 
each  age. 

Absolute  an- 
nual increase. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Average  for 
each  age. 

Absolute  an- 

.  Ammal 

tncreair. 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Pounds. 
45.2 
49.5 
54.5 
59.6 
65.4 
70.7 
76.9 
84.8 
95.2 
107.4 
121.0 

Pounds, 

Per  cent. 

Pounds. 
43.4 
47.7 
52.5 
67.4 
62.9 
69.5 
78.7 
88.7 
98.3 
106.7 
112.3 
115.4 
114.9 

Pounds, 

PeretmL 

4.3 
6.0 
5.1 
5.8 
5.3 
6.2 
7.9 
10.4 
12.2 
13.6 

9.5 
10.1 
9.3 
9.7 
8.1 
8.7 
10.3 
12.3 
12.8 
12.7 

4.3 

4.8 
4.9 
5.5 
6.6 
9.2 
10.0 
9.6 
8.4 
5.6 
3.1 

9.9 

10.0 

9.$ 

9.6 

10.5 

IS.  3 

12.7 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

11.9 

8.5 

5.2 

S.8 

Table  25  of  Boas  (see  above)  shows  "  the  growths  in  height  and 
weight  and  the  annual  absolute  and  proportional  increases  for  what 
might  be  termed  the  average  American  boy  and  girl.  The  average 
in  Table  I  (weight)  has  been  calculated  by  the  mathematician 
M.  de  Perott  upon  the  following  plan:  The  averages  given  by  Bow- 
ditch  from  24,500  children  of  Boston,  by  Porter  from  34,500  children 
of  St.  Louis,  and  by  Peckham  from  9,600  children  of  Milwaukee — 
making  nearly  69,000  children  all  together — ^have  been  thrown 
together,  but  not  averaged  directly.    At  each  age  the  number  of 
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children  has  been  massed  from  these  three  sources  and  each  of  the 
three  averages  allowed  to  influence  the  average  of  the  whole  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  each  city  contributes.  Thus,  for 
example,  suppose  at  the  age  of  10  years  St.  Louis  contributes  5,000 
children,  Boston  4,000,  and  Milwaukee  1,000 — altogether  there  would 
be  10,000  children  of  that  age — the  averages  of  the  three  cities  would 
therefore  influence  the  final  average  in  the  ratio  of  6,  4,  and  1,  on 
the  same  prmciple  we  use  in  partnership." 

A  significant  table  bearing  on  the  relation  of  mental  development 
to  growth  was  compiled  and  pubUshed  by  Porter.  The  table  for 
weight  is  as  follows: 

Table  2^.— Relation  of  precocity  to  weight  a$  indicated  by  distribution  of  heavy  and  light 
children  of  the  same  age  in.  the  different  grades  of  St.  Louis  schools  (after  Porter). 


Ace  St  near- 

Mean 
weight 

Grade. 

est  birth. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

vni. 

High 
school. 

/43.74 

I  41.84 

/47.73 

\  45.84 

62.58 

60.35 

67.75 

66.17 

62.48 

60.46 

68.47 

\  66.64 

/  73.61 

73.23 

79.86 

83.73 

88.08 

03.94 

100.20 

103.20 

114.17 

110.06 

115.60 

43.68 
41.65 
45.58 
43.87 
47.80 
46.50 

46.29 
45.08 
48.48 
46.76 
61.79 
49.60 
65.87 
62.57 
60.19 
67.00 
63.60 
66.34 
70.00 
71.75 

6 

62.00 
49.88 
64.43 
62.10 
67.64 
65.44 
61.14 
69.50 
65.45 
62.95 
69.50 
69.80 
74.26 
79.50 

67.00 
63.17 
69.66 
67.18 
64.00 
61. 15 
68.12 
65.50 
72.17 
71.50 
75.95 
76.50 
81.00 
90.50 

61.76 
60.00 
64.91 
61.04 
69.24 
66.77 
73.86 
72.74 
78.43 
81.92 
84.00 
87.17 
-89.00 
98.50 

10 

71.29 
68.12 
74.69 
75.13 
80.90 
82.78 
87.83 
92.67 
05.33 
100.96 

73.34 

77.29 
75.92 
82.17 
86.95 
87.20 
94.64 
99.17 
99.83 
114.60 
108.12 

76.50 
78.50 
83.50 
87.63 
93.63 
96.15 
105.50 
104.00 
104.00 
107.38 

13 

82.00 
88.50 
97.50 
99.00 
105.17 
104.58 
114.00 
110.29 
111.00 

14     ...     . 

"86.56 

16 

103.12 
105.08 

105.15 
123.00 

16- 

113.67 

17 

116.00 

1 

"  The  truth  which  the  table  expresses  is  very  plain.  It  declares 
in  unmistakable  lines  that  precocious  children  are  heavier  and  dull 
children  lighter  than  the  mean  child  of  the  same  age.  It  estab- 
lishes a  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness. 

"  Whether  means  or  averages  are  the  more  trustworthy  tools  in 
investigations  of  this  sort  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  So  long  as  their 
respective  value  is  a  subject  of  controversy  investigators  will  accept 
no  results  as  final  which  can  be  supported  only  by  means.  It  must 
therefore  be  my  first  concern  to  show  that  the  law  mean  precocity  is 
related  to  mean  physical  development  may  with  equal  truth  be  written 
average  preeocity  is  related  to  average  physical  developments* 

The  summaries  given  in  the  table  following  are  included  primarily 
for  their  historical  suggestive  value. 
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Table  27. — Average  height  of  men:  100  recruits  from  each  State  (Dickson,  1SS7).^ 


Foot 

New  York 5.6506 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware 5. 6509 

Pennsylvania 5. 6756 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.. .  6. 6821 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. . .  5. 6951 

Maryland 5.7130 

Missouri 5. 7162 

Maine 6. 7314 

Virginia / 5.7488 


Feet 

Ohio 5.7537 

Indiana 5.7604 

Alabama 5. 7647 

Illinois 5.7696 

South  Carolina 5.7729 

Kentucky 6. 7729 

Tennessee 5. 7779 

North  Carolina 5.7814 

Georgia 5.8272 


Blond  races  are  characterized  by  superior  stature.  The  American 
Indian  is  a  striking  exception.  Even  though  only  121  Indians  were 
measured  for  this  table,  Gould  finds,  in  an  investigation  of  517 
Indians,  a  mean  height  of  68.225  inches. 

Table  28. — Height  as  affected  by  nationality. 


Order  of  supe- 
riority.      * 

Nativity. 

Number  of 

men 
examined. 

HMn 
heigbt 

1 

TTr^ltAd  ptAt^Q,  TT)rflftnJ» 

121 

315,620 

2,290 

3,478 

21,545 

1,190 

50,537 

383 

089 

89 

16,196 

54,944 

25,828 

1,104 

122 

1,802 

580 

3,243 

171 

91 

339 

79 

148 

81 

67.  Wt 

2 

United  states;  whites 

67.6;9 

3  

Norway 

67.467 

4 

Scotland 

67.066 

5 

British  America 

67.014 

6 

Sweden 

66.aB6 

7 

Ireland 

66.741 

8 

Denmark 

66.648 

9 

Holland 

66.6S7 

10 

TTnngftry.  ........  ...     . 

66. 5M 

11 

Krglftn*^ ...      .... 

66.577 

12 

Germany 

66.536 

13 

United  States, colored 

66w591 

14 

Wales 

66.418 

15 

Russia 

66.993 

16 

Switzerland 

66.381 

17 

West  Indies 

6&307 

18 

France • 

66.277 

19 

poivirt  ,     . ,                    ,                 . .            

66.311 

20 

Mexico 

66.110 

21 

Italy 

66u00» 

22 

South  Amwica 

65.09 

23 

Spain 

66.885 

24  . 

Portugal 

66.431 

While  blond  races  have  statures  superior  to  those  of  dark  races, 
the  same  condition  by  no  means  holds  in  detail  among  themselves, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  Stature,  then,  depends  upon 
race,  and  not  upon  complexion. 

Table  29. — Height  and  complexion. 


Nativity. 

Light  oom- 
plexioned. 

Dark  oom- 
plexioned. 

TotaL 

Mean 
hei£htof 
Ughtcom- 
plexioned. 

helsbtor 
darfcoom- 
plexkmed. 

United  States 

126,445 

9,506 

6,804 

20,37S 

20,559 

64,176 

4,859 
2,845 
8,617 
9,041 

190,621 

14,365 

9,649 

28,995 

29,600 

67.652 
67.169 
66.582 
66.755 
66.531 

67.775 

British  America 

67.073 

Rnsland      

66.  en 

iroSnd ::.....::::::.::::::::::.:: 

66.735 

Germany    .  ...  ,,..., ^-...^-r 

66.3>S 

» 

1  Medical  statistics  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  bureau.  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 
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Table  dO,— Stature  of  adult  males  arranged  in  order  of  greatest  stature  (Roherts*s 

Manual), 


Race  or  natioiiftUty. 


Aothority. 


Height 
(inches). 


Polyneeians 

English  (professiozialclaaB) 

PitagoniaDs 

Angsmis  of  theNaga  HOis  ..*.!!!.  I !.! ! 

Negroes  of  the  Kongo 

Scotch  (all  daaseB) 

Kafirs  (South  Afriai) 

IroQQols  Indians  

TodasoftheNilghirles 

Negroes  of  Calabar 

North  American  Indians 

Irish  (aUdaswB) 

Tnited  States  whites  (aU  classes) 

English  (aU  classes) 

Norwegians 

Zolos 

Engtish  (laboring  daases).' 

f^^'Mt^hina 

TajikB  of  Fer^iana  and  Samarkand 

Swedes  ( imrnlgrantB  to  United  States) . 

Qii{n)ewa  Indians  - , 

Kabvles 

Weai(aUclasseB) 

5«»«  (immigrants  to  United  States).. 
Dutch  (immi^ants  to  United  States) . 

American  negroes , 

^Kglish  (hnmigrants  to  United  States) 
HoDgariaDi  (ImiiilgrBnts  to  United 
^States).       '^— "^ 

EngllBhJews 

g«raans(immiipuntB  toUnited  States) . 

SwBB  of  Geneva 

gwisB  (hnmigranta  to  United  States) . . . 
Rinians  (immigrants  to  United  States) 

Belgians 

French  (Immigranta  to  United  States).. 
Poles  (hnmigrants  to  United  States) . . . 

French  (upper  classes) 

Oennaos 

MexicMB..!!."  .*!*!!!!.!!..!!!. I. !...!!!'. 

Berbers  of  Algeria 

Arabs 

Usbeks  of  Fo'ghajaa  and  Ssjnarkand . . . 
Javanese 


Italians  (immjgi^ts  to' U  need's  tales).' 
Booth  .Vmerlcansdmmigraots  to  U  nlted 

States). 

AustraUan  aborigfaies 

Austrian  Slavs 

Gaichas  (Iranian  moontaineers) 

Spaniar<b(immigrantstoUnitedStates). 

Berben  of  Algeria 

Portuguese(ImmlgranU   to   United 

States). 

Ainos... 

Austrian  Germans 

French  (wotkinsclanes) 

Eaqulxnaux  of  North  America 

Hungarians  (military  statistics) 

Caucasians ............................. 

N  ew  Guinea  (  various  tribes)  .'.'.*."!!!!!! ! 

Hindoos 

Barartens 

Ruthenians 

f^ravidlans..!- !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

('U«aIeM 

\astrian  Roumanians 

Chinese 

Italians 

Puegans 

Polish  Jews 

Pol« 

Finns 

Papuans 

Japanese 

Aymaras  Indiana  (  Peru) 

Pemviaas. 

Cochln-ClLlxiaae. 


Malays. 

Vedteol  Ceylon.. 


Oaruat,  Beechey,  Porter,  Ckwk,  Rollins,  etc. 

Anthropologicar  committee 

Musters,  D'Orbigny 

Woodthorp 

Topinard 

AnthrojMlotfical  oommittee 

Sir  A.  Smith 

Gold. 


MarshaU 

Topinard 

Baxter 

Anthropological  committee., 

Baxter 

Anthropological  committee.. 

Beddoe,  Baxter 

Roberts 

Anthropological  committee. . 

Baxter 

Ujfalvy 

Baxter  and  Beddoe 

Oliver 

Topinard 

Anthropological  committee.. 

Baxter 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 


Anthropological  committee.. 

Baxter 

Dunant 

Baxter 

....do 

guetelet 
axter 

....do 

De  Quatrefages 

Novara 

Baxter 

Topinard 

Various 

Ujlaivy 

Novara 

Shultf 

Baxter 

....do 


Various... 
Ujfalvy... 

do 

Baxter.... 
Topinard. 
Baxter 


'-•PPi.. 


Rosky 

Novara 

De  Quatrefages 

Various 

Soheiber  and  Beddoe. . . 

Shortt 

Various 

Shortt 

Novara 

Majerand  KopemlckL. 

Shortt 

Davy 

Novara. 

....do 

An.  de  SUtist.  1879 

Novara. 

Majer  and  Kopemicki.. 

do 

Novara 

Various 

Mrs.  Ayrton 

Forbes 

D'Orbigny 

Finlayson 

Raffles,  Crawford,  eto. . 

Ballev 

Ilorch 


60.33 

eo.i4 

60.00 
60.00 
68.05 
68.71 
68.50 
68.28 
67.06 
67.05 
67.03 
67.00 
67.67 
67.66 
67.66 
67.10 
67.08 
67.01 
67.10 
66.00 
66.00 
66.86 
66.66 
66.66 
66.62 
601.62 
66.58 
66.58 

66.57 
66.54 
66.43 
66.38 
66.38 
66.38 
66.23 
66.20 
66.14 
66.10 
66.10 
66.10 
66.08 
66.08 
66.08 
66.04 
66.00 
65.00 

65.68 
65.66 
65.66 
65.66 
65.63 
65.43 

65.33 
65.27 
65.24 
65.10 
65.04 
64.03 
64.78 
64.76 
64.68 
64.54 
64.50 
64.48 
64.37 
64.17 
64.00 
63.08 
63.88 
63.87 
63.60 
63.20 
63.11 
63.00 
63.00 
62.70 
02.34 
60.42 
60.20 
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Table  30. — Stature  of  adult  malta  arranged  in  order  of  greatest  Btature  {Rcherti^i 

Manual) — Continued . 


Race  or  nationality. 

Authority. 

Hdc^t 

(iDOtal). 

AndanianfKw 

Man 

S8.:o 

A6tas 

De  Ouatrefages 

&i.» 

Semangs 

.,„3o "* 

67.00 

Minoopese 

do 

U.S3 

Bosjosmans  (Busbinen  of  South  A&'ica) . 

Various 

52.:? 

Difference  between  tallest  and  shortest,  16.55  inches. 
Average  stature  of  man  according  to  table,  65.25  inches. 

Table  31. — Height  and  weight  at  certain  ages — Forbes.^ 


English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgian. 

Ages. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height 

Weight 

18 

Jnchfg. 
68.1 
68.7 
68.7 
68.9 
68.9 

Pounds. 
138.0 
144.0 
146.0 
149.0 
150.0 

Inches. 
68.55 
69.1 
69.2 
69.3 
69.3 

Pounds. 
139.0 
146.5 
148.5 
151.0 
152.0 

Inches. 
68.7 
69.8 
70.0 
70.2 
70.2 

Pounds. 
145.5 
148.0 
151.0 
154.0 
155.0 

Indus. 
67.2 
67.9 
00.8 
68.2 
68.2 

Poua^. 

134.0 

20 

143.0 

21 

145.5 

23 

ms 

24 

140.  & 

Institutions. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Virginia  Military  Insti 
United  States  MiUtarj 

tute 

Indus. 

esH- 
7a2 

70.0 
68.8 

P<mni9. 

14L35 

r  Institute.  West  Poii 

at 

142. «: 

Southern  California  Medical  Coli 
Jefferson  College,  PhiladelDhia.  1 

ege 

14S.35 

^.:. .::..:.:..:.:.. :.::::.:;.; 

143.00 

Nashville  University  1_ 

145.^ 

kf  edical  Co 

Uege 

mi7 

Michigan  College...'. 

IX.  >^ 

»  Charleston  Journal  13, 1858,  p.  502. 

Table  32. — Cincinnati  police  standard  (Dun). 

I.  Age.  (I)  Patrolmen  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years. 

(2)  Lieutenants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years. 
II.  Height,  weight,  etc.   Minimum  height  5  feet  7^  inches. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Cliest 
measure. 

Ft,   in. 

Pounds. 

Indus, 

5         7i 

140 

34 

5         8 

144 

34| 

5         9 

148 

35 

5       10 

152 

35J 

5       U 

156 

36 

6 

160 

37 

Metropolitan  police  force  of  New  York  City, 

I.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years, 
n.  Height,  weight,  etc.   Minimum  height,  5  feet  7^  incnei. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest 
measure. 

Ft,    in. 

Pounds. 

Indies. 

5         7J 

138 

331 

5         8 

140 

34 

5         9 

145 

34^ 

5       10 

150 

35 

6        11 

155 

35i 

6 

160 

36 

6         1 

165 

36i 

6         2 

170 

W 

6         3 

175 

37| 

6         4 

180 

38 
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United  States  Army  atandard. 

L  If  ust  be  between  the  sgu  of  21  and  86  3^ear8. 
n.  Wei^t,  height,  etc. 


156 


Weight 

Hef^t. 

(Dr.  Green- 
leaf.  United 
States 
Anny). 

Wei^t(AdJutant 

Chest  measure. 

Ft.  in. 

Pounds. 

5     4 

128 

No  stated  meas- 

5    5 

130 

ures   are    re- 

5    6 

132 

quired. 

5     7 

134 

5      S 

141 

Range     between 

5     9 
5    10 

148 
155 

the    fieures    in 
thlsoonimn^ 

6    U 

162 

There  must  be  2 

6     0 

160 

. 

inches    chest 

6      1 

176 

6      2 

184 

190poaiids 

English  Army  standard. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest 
measure. 

Ft.  in. 

Pound*. 

Indus. 

5     6 

133-140 

38-39 

5     7 

140-147 

39-10 

5      8 

147-155 

40-41 

5     9 

155-164 

41-42 

5    10 

164-174 

42-43 

6    11 

174-185 

43-44 

6     0 

185-196 

44-45 

Hutchinson^ s  table  of  healthy  weight. 
From  the  average  of  2,648  well-formed,  healthy  persons. 


Height. 

Wei^t. 

Ft,  in. 

Pound*. 

5     7 

148 

5     8 

155 

5     9 

162 

5    10 

169 

5    11 

174 

6     0 

178 

(D)  COMPARATIVB  TABLES  OP  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  table  following  gives  in  comparative  form  the  average  heights 
and  weights,  arranged  according  to  age  and  chronological  order,  of  the 
most  important  investigations  so  far  made  within  this  field.  For  fuQ 
titles  of  investigations  here  mentioned,  see  the  bibliography  which 
follows. 
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Abbot,  8.  W.    The  evidence  of  etiUbiith.    In  MasBachusetts  medico-legal  society. 
TranaactionB.    Boston,  1879.    v.  1.    p.  56. 

A  disotuBJon  oontalning  some  indirect  references  to  physical  development. 
Adams,  A.  L.    On  the  physical  requirements  of  soldiers.    British  and  foreign  medical 

chirurgical  review,  55  :  202-17  (1875). 
Aitken,  W.    On  the  growth  of  the  recruit  and  the  young  soldier.    Ix>ndon,  1862.    72  p. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  British  soldier. 
Angentein,  W.    Die  massverhftltnisse   des  menschlichen  kOrpers   und  das  wach- 
Btum  der  knaben.    Kdln,  1865.    10  p. 

Anutschin, .    On  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  male  population  of  Russia 

in  respect  of  height.    Imperial  geographical  society.    Transactions,    v.  7.    part  1. 
Bnssian,  cited  by  Sack. 
Audran,  Gerhard.    Les  proportions  du  corps  humain  mesur^  sur  les  belles  figures 
de  Tantiquit^.    Paris,  1683.    26  p. 

An  excellent  study  with  dia^imis  and  measurements  of  twenty-five  flunous  statues. 
Baldwin,  B.  T.    Individual  differences  in  the  correlations  of  physical  growth  of 
•iCTtientary  and  high  school  pupils.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2  :  150-52 
(1911). 

Abstract.    A  preliminary  report  of  the  beginnings  of  the  investigation  included  in  this  bulletin. 
Balliet,  T.  M.    Results  from  study  of  bodily  growth.    School  journal,  N.  Y.,  60:47 
(1900). 
A  brief  dlsousiion  on  physical  development. 
Barnes,  Earl.    Physical  development  of  Oakland  children.    Oakland  school  report 
(1892-93).    p.  38-44. 

A  study  of  the  physical  development  of  about  6,000  Oakland  school  children,  with  charts  and  tables 
ibowlDg  height,  wei^t,  and  age  and  the  occupations  and  nationalities  of  the  children.   The  children 
from  Oakland  were  heavier  and  taller  than  the  children  from  Boston,  Worcester,  Toronto,  St.  Louis, 
and  Milwaakee,  whose  records  were  displayed  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1892. 
Baudrand,  M.    L'accroisement;  see  caract^res  normauz  et  anormaux  chez  la  nour- 
riBon:  ses  tapports  avec   Th^r^it^,  plus  sp^ialement  dans   les  ^tats  morbides 
(syi^iilis,  alcolisme  et  tuberculoee).    Paris,  Doin  et  fils,  1911.    648  p. 
The  table  is  explanatory  of  the  contents  of  this  important  book. 
Baxter,  J.   H.    Statistics,  medical  and  anthropological,  of  the  Provost  general's 
bureau.    Washington,  1875.    v.  1. 

This  is  an  important  comparative  study,  showing  that  the  site  of  adult  Americans  is  very  different 
In  different  states  of  the  Union,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state.   There  is  apparently  an 
Inflnenne  of  climate  upon  powtJi. 
Beard,  O.  M.    English  and  American  physique.    North  American  review,  4  :  588-603 
(1879). 

This  artfa^  discusses  almost  everything  except  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples. 

Beddoe, .    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Jews.    In  Ethnological  society, 

London.    Transactions,  1861.    v.  1.    p.  223. 
A  study  included  primarily  for  its  historical  significance. 

On  the  Btature  and  bulk  of  man  in  the  British  Isles.    In  Anthropological 

eodety,  London.    Memoirs,  1870.    v.  3.    p.  545. 
A  pioneer  study  of  physical  development. 

Balyaieff , .    Materials  for  investigating  the  influence  of  schools  on  the  physical 

development  of  pupils.    Inaugural  dissertation.    St.  Petersburg,  1888. 
Roasian,  cited  by  Sack. 
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Bernard*  P.    Consid^ratioiis  m^corl^;ales  but  la  taille  et  le  poida  depuis  la  naaBaioce 
jusqu'  k  rage  adulte.    Archiv.  d'anthrop.  criminelle,  2:213-25  (1887). 

Contains  many  good  statistics  on  growth  and  includes  the  data  from  Buflon,  Z  leasing,  Quetelet,  Pas- 
liani,  and  Bowditch.   Also  from  Qerhardt. 
Bertillon,  A.    Lee  proportions  du  c<»p6  humain.    Revue  ecientifique,  Farie,  43  :  534- 
29  (1889). 

An  imiwrtant  anthropometric  contribution  for  recording  comparative  measurements  of  indivldask. 
Beyer,  H.  G.    Growth  of  United  States  naval  cadets.    In  U.  8.  Naval  institute. 
Proceedings,  1895.    v.  21.    p.  297-333. 

A  simple  presentation  of  metboda  of  computing  physical  measurements,  the  applicatioQ  of  pv* 
centile  grades,  and  a  series  of  48  tables. 

The  influence  of  exercise  on  growth.    American  physical  education  review, 

1:76-87(1896). 

Observations  on  normal  growth  and  development  under  systematized  exer- 


cises.   Report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  medicine  and  suigery  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    Washington,  1893.    p.  149-60. 
Relation  between  physical  and  mental  work.    American  physical  educatioc 


review,  5  :  149-60  (1900). 

Confirms  all  of  the  important  results  of  Porter's  researches  on  *' Precocity  and  duUneas,'* 
a  change  in  the  physical  examinations  in  public  schools,  and  advocatas  the  use  of  the  peroentfle  grMla 
tables  in  Massachusetts. 
Bird,  Frederick.    Uber  die  relativen  maasverhfiltniase  des  menschlichen  kOrpen. 

Zsch.  f.  anthrop.,  Leipzig  (1823).    p.  330-69. 
Blagovidoff,  1.    Materials  for  the  investigation  of  the  health  of  the  Mongolisih 
Asiatic  races  (inorodze)  in  the  province  of  Simbrisk.    Inaugural  dissertation.    St. 
Petersburg,  1886. 

Bussian,  cited  by  Sack.    Not  accessible  to  the  printer. 
Boas,  F.    Anthropological  investigations  in  schools.    Pedagogical  seminary,  l:22&-28 
(1891). 

A  general  discussion,  with  many  historical  references  as  to  methods  of  procedure. 

The  correlation  of  anatomical  or  physiological  measurements.    American 

anthropologist,  7:313-24  (1894). 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  measurements  based  on  measurements  of  the  heads  of  377  halfblood 
Indians. 

The  forms  of  the  head  as  influenced  by  growth.    Science,  n.  s.,  4: 50-51  (1896). 
Growth.    In  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of   education.     New  York,  Macmillao, 


1912.     V.  3.    p.  187-90. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  relation  of  physical  growth  to  the  general  proUem  of  educatloo,  vlUi 
tables  giving  stature,  sitting  height,  weight,  length  of  head,  width  of  head,  length  of  forearm,  and  widi^ 
of  hand  for  boys  and  girls. 

Growth  of  children.    Science,  20  :  351-52  (1892). 

Science,  n.  s.,  5:570-73  (1897). 


In  this  investigatfon  in  Worcester  the  same  children  were  measured  twice  (May,  1801,  and  Mmj.  Ifffi^- 
The  average  increase  in  stature  between  6  and  7, 7  and  8, 8  and  9, 9  and  10, 10  and  11, 11  and  13, 13  sod 
13, 13  and  14, 14  and  15, 15andl6areincludedfortaUboysandshort  boys  and  for  tall  girls  and  Ibrstwrt 
girls.  Young  children  grow  more  uniformly  than  older  children  and  growth  Is  more  rariable  vHb 
girls  than  with  boys.  Short  children  continue  to  grow  longer  than  tall  children. 
Science,  36  :  815-18  (1912). 


Growth  of  Toronto  children.    In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 

science.    Report,  1897.    v.  6.    p.  443-49. 

In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  fot  the 


year,  1896-97.    v.  2.    p.  1541-99. 

See  also  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1897.    p.  44^-49. 

The  measurements  of  variable  quantities.    New  York,  Science  press,  1906. 


(Columbia  uDiversity  contributions  to  philosophy  and  psychology,    v,  14.    p.  1-^^- 
A  detailed  technical  discussion  on  constants  and  variables;  a  comparison  between  limited  strtos  oi 
observations  and  the  unlimited  series  of  variables  and  the  distribution  of  variables  and  of  cbaooQ  v«dir 
tions. 
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Boas,  F.    On  the  growth  of  firet-bom  children.    Science,  n.  s.,  1:402-4  (1895). 

This  article  contains  four  very  valoable  tables  on  the  height  and  weight  and  3rearly  Increments  of 
boys  and  girls  between  6i  andlT)  years  of  age.  The  study  hicludes  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
later  bom  children.  The  conclusions  are  that  in  stature  and  weight  the  first  bom  children  exceed  the 
later  bom  children.  This  study  includes  Toronto  and  Oakland  ctiildren;  the  latter  exceed  all  others 
in  the  United  States  (at  tliis  time)  hi  height  and  weight. 

On  Dr.  Townseud  Porter^s  investigations  of  the  growth  of  the  school  children 

of  St.  Louis.    Science,  n.  s.,  1:225-30  (1895).         ^ 

Phjrsical  characteristics  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.    American 

anthropologist,  4  :  25-32  (1891). 

Stodiee  based  on  measurements  of  263  Indians  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia, 
including  stature,  sitting  height,  cephalic  index,  length  of  arm,  etc. 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.    In  British 


asBOciation  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1891.    v.  61.    p.  424-47. 

A  detailed  study  of  26  measurements  on  a  number  of  individual  male  and  female  Indians.  No  averages 
Are  given. 

Summary  of  the  work  of  the  conmiittee  in  British  Columbia.     In  British 

aasociation  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1898.    v.  68.    p.  667-83. 

A  summary  of  the  measurements  on  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  containing  12  extensive 
tables  for  19  measurements  on  males  from  5  to  70  years  old. 

and  Wisler,  Clark.    Statistics  of  growth.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year,  1904.    v.  1.    p.  25-132. 
Bobbitt,  J.  F.    The  growth  of  Philippine  children.    Pedagogical  seminary,  16:3-34 
(1909). 

A  study  of  the  measurements  of  1,180  native  Fillptaio  boys  and  438  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years,  together  with  a  discussion  of  growth  stages  and  a  comparison  with  the  Smedley  and  Boas  norms. 
A  comparison  is  also  made  of  the  growth  of  the  Filipino  children  with  the  growth  of  Japanese  children 
as  given  by  Dr.  Hisawa. 

Boulton, .    Some  anthropometrical  observations.    British  medical  journal  (1876). 

p.  280-82. 

A  brief  article  of  historical  value,  primarily  for  the  method  involved. 
Bowditch,  H.  P.    The  growth  of  children.    In  Massachusetts.    Board  of  health. 
8th  annual  report.    Boston,  1875.    p.  273-323. 

The  data  for  this  investigation  wore  collected  from  24,500  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  near-by  conununities  and  a  few  private  schools.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  growth  in  height 
and  weight  and  ttio  tables  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  influence  on  growth  by  nationality  may 
be  detannined. 

Growth  of  children.    In  Massachusetts.    Board   of   health.    10th   annual 

leport.    Boston,  1879.    v.  10.    p.  33-62. 

This  investigation  is  supplementary  to  the  previous  one  and  contains  11  tables  and  11  plates.  The 
tabtoe  give  the  parentage  and  then  the  oocu]>ations  of  parents  in  professional,  mercantile,  and  unskilled 


The  growth  of  children  studied  by  Galton*s  percentile  grades.     In  Massachu- 

oetts.    Board  of  health.    22d  annual  report.    Boston,  1891.    v.  22.    p.  479-525. 
Abstract  contained  hi  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.    v.  6, 

Applytaig  this  method  to  24,000  Boston  school  children  Dr.  Bowditch  concludes:  I.  The  period  of 
acoetented  growth  in  height  and  weight  occurs  Just  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Large  children  have  their 
period  of  accelerated  growth  at  an  earlier  age  than  smaU  ones.  II.  The  period  when  the  girls  are  taller 
■Dd  heavier  than  the  boys  occurs  earlier  In  the  higher  than  In  the  lower  percentile  grades.  "  In  other 
words,  during  the  period  of  female  superiority  tall  girls  surpass  tall  boys  In  height  less  than  short  girls 
sorpass  short  boys,  while  heavy  girls  exceed  heavy  boys  in  weight  more  than  light  girls  exceed  light 
boys." 

The  phynque  of  women  in  Massachusetts.    In  Maasachusetts.    Board  of 

health.    Report    Boston,  1890.    v.  21.    p.  287-304. 

The  relation  between  growth  and  disease.    In  American  medical  association, 

Philadelphia.    Transactions,  1881.    v.  32.    p.  370-76. 

This  isa  valnable  discussion  based  on  the  thesis  that  "It  seems  probable  that  the  actual  determina- 
tloo  of  the  normal  rate  of  growth  wiU  not  only  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which 
cJifMhood  b  subject,  but  will  also  guide  us  in  the  application  of  therapeutic  measures." 

An  indlvidaal  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  one  girl  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years  is 
iDcloded,  baaed  on  26  measurements  In  weight  with  accompanying  health  notes  from  lour  observations. 
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Boyd,  Robett.    Table  of  weights  of  the  human  body  and  internal  oigans  in  the  am 
and  insane,  etc.    Phil.  Trans.,  London,  151:241-62  (1861). 

This  table  Includes  ages  from  before  birtb  to  80  years  and  the  results  show  that  the  body  and  intenal 
organs  arrive  at  full  slse  in  both  sexes  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  "  The  average  he^ 
of  the  adult  male  varied  lh>m  67.8  to  65  inches,  and  of  the  female  frt>m  63.2  to  61.6  izudkK,  whSt  \ht 
mean  weight  of  the  former  varied  firom  112.12  to  91.5  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  sane  adults  dyioc 
at  the  same  period  of  life. 
Brent,  W.  B.  On  the  stature  and  relative  proportions  of  man  at  different  epochs aod 
in  different  countries.  In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Sep^ 
tember,  1844. 

An  abstract  of  paper  giving  measurements  out  of  1,000  individuals.  The  average  height  of  EncMi 
men  is  placed  at  5  ft.  7|  inches. 

Tables  illustrative  of  the  height,  weight  and  strength  of  man.    In  Britiflfa 

association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1845.    v.  15.    p.  80-^1. 

In  these  tables  men  are  grouped  as  tall,  middle  hei^t,  and  short.  Of  100  Englishmen  of  all  dases 
4  are  very  taU,  6  feet  3  inches;  26  are  tall,  5  feet  9  inches  to  6  feet;  40areofmiddleheight,5  leet  9  incbn; 
26  are  short,  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches;  and  4  are  very  short,  5  feet  to  5  foot  3  Inches. 

Breslau, .    Neue  ergebnisse  aus  schadelmessung  an  neugeborenen .    Wiener  medi- 

cinische  wochenschrift,  50:785-87  (1862). 
Brown,  C.  R.    Anthropometric  notes  on  the  inhabitants  of  Clara  Island,  Ireland,   hi 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  510-11. 
A  study  of  the  average  height  of  56  adult  males  giving  an  average  of  66.75  faL 
Brunniche,  A.    Ein  beitrag  zur  beurteilung   der   kdrperentwicklung   der  kinder. 

Jahrb.  fflr  kinderkrankheiten,  47:1-28  (1866). 
Bryan,  £.  B.    Nascent  stages  and  their  pedagogical  significance.    Pedagogical  semi- 
nary, 7:357-96  (1900). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  on  phjrsical  growth  ftom  the  standpoint  of  poiods  of 
development.  The  author  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  work  of  thirty-seven  different  wrften.  Aittf 
outlining  the  periods  of  childhood  as  difierentiated  by  Hartwell,  Lange,  Zeissing  and  others,  he  fiods 
there  are  three  periods:  Iniancy,  childhood  and  youth.  Each  of  these  stages  is  discussed  ftxim  thssd 
entific  and  i)edagogical  points  of  view. 
Burgerstein,  Leo,  and  others,    Schulhygiene.    Jena,  Fisher,  1902.    p.  473-485. 

A  good  summary  of  anthropometric  work  with  references  to  American  studies,  including  tables 
and  curves.    A  short  bibliography  is  included. 
Burk,  F.    Growth  of  children  in  height  and  weight.    American  journal  of  peycholo0, 
9:253-326. 

This  is  the  roost  general  contribution  to  the  subject  of  physical  growth  up  to  the  year  1806w  Most 
of  the  significant  contributions  previous  to  this  are  discussed  and  a  number  of  tables  hicloded.  Krot^ 
ably  the  most  important  single  discussion  is  the  series  of  norms  derived  firom  a  compaimtive  study  of 
the  work  of  Boas,  Bowdltch,  Porter  and  others. 

Influence  of  exercise  upon  growth.    In  National  education  aseociation  of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1899.    p.  1067-76. 
A  good  general  account  of  the  effect  of  physical  exercise  on  growth. 
-  The  influence  of  sex  upon  growth.    American  physical  education  review, 


^    4:340^9(1899). 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  emphasize  the  fact  that  exercise  should  foUow  racial  habit  as  br  si 
possible. 
Gamerer,  W.    Bermerkungen  fiber  wachstum.    Zsch.  fOr  biologie  (1880),    p.  24-28. 
A  short,  detailed  study  of  infant  growth  which  was  reprinted  in  the  article  which  follows. 

Untersuchungen  flber  massenwachstum   und  langenwachstum.    Jahrb.  fOr 

kinderheilkunde,  36:249-93  (1893). 
Cannon,  W.  B.    Causes  of  some  rapid  changes  in  body  weight.    Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  association,  59:725-71  (1912). 
A  brief  discussion  of  theoretical  value. 
Cattell,  J.,  and  Farrand,  L.    Physical  and  mental  measurements  of  the  students  of 
Columbia  imiversity.    Psychological  review,  3:618-48  (1896). 

A  detailed  and  important  study  of  mental  tests  and  physical  characteristics  with  some  sugfestioni 
on  anthropometric  measurements. 
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Cbaillei  8.  £.    Infants:  their  chronological  progress.    New  Orleans  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  14:893-912  (188&-87). 
This  report  oootalns  a  few  measorements  and  many  suggestions  Car  observation. 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.    The  child.    New  York,  Scribner,  1900.    p.  51-106. 

A  general  disouasion  of  the  problem  of  physloal  growth  firom  the  anthropological  and  educational 
standpoints. 
Christopher,  W.  8.    Measurements  of  Chicago  children.    Journal  of  the  American 
medical  association,  Chicago,  35:618-23;  683-87. 

Thb  is  a  detailed  Illustrated  report  of  the  work  done  at  Chicago  by  Smedley,  CampbeU,  Uniffliat>^ 
and  others  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  The  charts  and  graphs  are  included  in  the  report  of  Hr. 
Smedley,  which  is  noted  ftirther  along  in  this  bibliography. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  report  Dr.  Christopher  says:  "As  a  result  of  his  examination  of  83,500  school 
chfldren  in  St.  Loub,  in  1892,  Dr.  W.  Townsend  Porter  concluded  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  of  pre* 
eodty;  that  dull  children  are  lighter  and  precodons  children  heavier  than  the  ayerage  child;  that 
medioorlty  of  mind  is  associated  with  mediocrity  of  physique  At  the  outset  of  my  investigations  I 
determined  to  reinvestigate  Porter's  proposition,  and  have  to  say  that  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  go  to  confirm  it/' 
Combe,  J.  E5rperlfinge  und  wachstum  der  volksschulldnder  In  Lausanne.  Zech. 
far  schulgesundheitspflege,  9:569-89  (1896). 

During  the  seven  jrears  of  Dr.  Combe's  investigation  2,000  children  were  measured,  giving  a  sum  total 

of  13,358  measorements.    The  value  of  individual  measurements  is  discussed,  and  also  the  relation  of 

disease  to  growth  in  height  at  different  ages  with  reference  to  time  of  birth  in  the  year,  and  to  parentage. 

Cordeira,  F.  J.  B.    A  contribution  to  anthropometry.    New  York  medical  journal, 

45:4d4-«7  (1887). 

An  illustrated  article  showing  tte  method  of  computing  height  and  weight  curves,  with  a  number  of 
conclusions  and  criticisms  bearing  on  the  work  of  other  investigators,  together  with  some  data  on  the 
average  maximum  and  mtnlmnm  measurements  for  height,  weight,  chest,  and  chest  expansion  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  sailors  on  the  Mimtetnta. 
Crunpton,  C.  W.  Anatomical  or  physiological  age:  venu$  chronological  age.  Peda- 
gogical seminary,  15:230-37  (1908). 

A  general  discussion  of  the  previous  work  done  in  this  field  by  the  writer  and  a  recommendation 
that  "All  observations,  records,  and  investigations  of  children,  whether  pedagogical  or  medical,  social 
or  ethical,  most  regard  physiological  age  as  a  primary  and  fundamental  basis." 

Influence  of  physical  age  on  scholarship.    Psychological  clinic,  1:115-20 

(1908). 

In  this  article  Dr.  Crampton  discusses  the  relation  of  physiological  age,  as  determined  by  pubescence 
and  height,  to  scholarship.  The  tables  are  confined  to  boys  (7)  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  years. 
The  conclusions  are  that  "Earlier  pubescence  favors  good  scholarship:  later  pubescence  poor  scholar- 
ship." 

Physiological  age.    American  physical  education  review,  13:144-54;  214-27; 

268-83;  345-58. 

The  best  study  so  far  made  on  the  age  of  puberty  of  boys.    The  age  at  which  this  usually  takes  place 

b  from  13.6  to  14.6.    "Individuals  differ  firom  each  other  in  weight  (and  height)  according  to  their  mi^ 

tority."   There  is,  according  to  these  results,  no  marked  primary  relation  between  scholarsh^  and 

weight,  height,  strength,  etc. 

Crichton-Browne,  Sir  J.    Growth— somatic  and  cerebral.    Child  study,  4 :  77-91  (1911). 

A  good  general  discussion  without  detailed  anthropometric  measurements. 
Dafiber,  F.    tiber  grOsse,  gewicht,  kopf  und  brustumiang  beim  m&nnlichen  individ- 
uom  vom  13  bis  22  lebensjahre.    Archiv  fOr  anthrop.  (beilage),  15:121-26  (1884). 
Sapplemsotary  to  the  following  study  but  confined  to  males  and  including  chest  circumference.    A 
iman  number  of  individuals  is  included;  each  year  firom  13  to  22  are  taken  up  separately. 

Vergleichende  untersuchungen  dber  die  entwicklung  der  kArpergrflsse  und 

kophimfangee.    Archiv  fttr  anthrop.,  15:37-44  (1884). 
A  good  discussion  of  the  sut^ect,  including  many  tables. 

Das   wachstum    des   menschen.    Anthropologische   studien.    Leipzig,    W. 

Englemann,  1902.    475  p. 
A  good  study  of  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  starting  with  the  embryo  and  hiduding  puberty. 
Data  on  measurements  of  6,000  California  school  children  as  to  weight  and  measure- 
ment   In  Oakland,  Cal.    School  report,  1892-03. 
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Debuflk,  B.  W.    Height,  weight,  vital  capacity,  and  retardation.    Pedagogical  eemi- 
nary,  20:89-92  (1913). 
A  brief  preUminary  study  of  phjrsloal  derelopmeiit. 
Dickson,  S.  H.    Some  additional  statistics  of  height  and  weight.    Charleston  medicil 
journal  and  review,  13:494-506  (1868). 

In  this  report  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  heights  and  weights  of  Amerioant of  diffflreDtoitioD- 
allties  with  the  stature  and  weight  of  Europeans.  Results  are  based  on  students  of  the  ICedioil  eoUc^ 
of  South  Carolina,  the  University  of  Louisiana,  the  Uniyeraity  of  Tennessee,  Jefferson  ooUege,  VbjgiD^ 
military  institute,  the  Military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  Uniyenity  of  Michigan.  Oooelaaaoi 
show  that  Europeans  increase  more  in  wei|^t  than  Americans  as  they  grow  older.  The  AmericsoslttTt 
(m  the  average  greater  height. 

Statistics  of  height  and  wei^t  in  the  South.    Charleston  medical  joonal 

and  review,  12:607-13  (1867). 

Dr.  Dickson  has  collected  in  this  report  some  detailed  statistics  in  regard  to  the  average  height  tad 
weight  of  Southern  men.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  difterent  nationalities,  of  students  and  rcenuti 
with  the  conclusion  that  on  the  average  men  fh>m  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  are  not  so  tall  it  tbo« 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  although  the  two  tallest  men  in  the  army  ki  1857  w«»fro« 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  respectively. 

Statistics  of  height  and  wei^t.    American  journal  of  medical  sciences,  Phili- 


delphia  (1866).    62:373-380. 

This  report  shows  that  the  new  American  race,  which  is  growing  out  of  an  almost  unlimited  miztoii 
of  other  races,  exhibits  thus  far  no  deterioration, but  compares  favorably  with  all  the  races  of  tbeOU 
World  in  every  point  of  physical  development.  The  whole  number  of  individuals  (286  young  meo  ina 
Jeff  erM>n  college)  average  24  years  of  age,  5  feet  ^  inches  in  height,  and  147  pounds  in  weight.  Kcctoa- 
ians  were  the  tallest  people,  who  average  6  feet  11  faiches,  one  being  0  feet  0  inches. 

Diek, .   Materali  k  izsledovaniyi  roste,  viesa,  okruzhnosti  grundi  i  zhiznennno 

yomkosti  lishkickh  detskavo  i  yunoshesk.    Voyenno-med.  journal,  St.  Petersburg, 
146:223-363  (1883). 

A  report  of  the  stature,  weight,  and  vital  capacity  of  children  in  Russia.    An  inaugural  dltffiniitt 
given  in  St.  Petersburg,  cited  by  Sack. 
Donaldson,  H.  H.    A  comparison  of  the  white  rat  with  man  in  respect  to  the  growth 
of  the  entire  body.    Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era  co.,  1906.    p.  26. 

Reininted. 

A  very  important  comparison  between  the  growth  in  body-weight  of  the  rat  for  365  days,  and  of  bd 
from  birth  to  23  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  based  on  Robert's  tables.  The  conclusions  reached  an  Vat 
<'the  increase  in  body  weight  of  the  man  and  the  white  rat  between  conception  and  maturity  «shiiA 
similar  phases,  five  in  number.*'  The  growth  of  the  female  in  relation  to  that  of  the  male  Is  iiznOir  ■ 
both  forms,  as  are  also  the  relative  weights  of  the  two  sexes  at  maturity. 
Growth  of  the  brain.    London,  1896.    369  pp. 

Chapters  2  and  3  are  very  good  on  the  general  problem  of  physical  growth. 
Drununond,  W.  B.    Introduction  to  child  study.    London,  1907.    p.  93-138. 

A  general  treatment  of  growth  for  the  first  four  years;  quotes  Holt  extensively. 
Dudrewicz,  L.    Pomiary  antropolog.  dzieci  Warszawskich.    Zboir.  wiad.  do  antn^ 
.  .  .  Akad.  Umiej.  w  Krakow,  6:3-23  (1882). 

Anthropologioal  measuremeots  of  children  in  Wanaw. 

Dun,  W.  A.    The  police  standard  of  Cincinnati;  with  some  statistics  compiled  fr« 

the  first  thousand  examinations  of  applicants.    Lancet-clinic,  Cincinnati,  0^ 

18:131-35,  767-76  (1887). 

Contahis  many  valuable  tables  for  comparative  study  oo  mlnimom  height  and  weight  iaquiisi''ft 

Elliott,  £.  B.    On  the  military  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America.   V.^ 

Sanitary  commission,  Berlin,  1863.    y.  4.    p.  44. 

Reprinted. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  heights,  wei^ts,  etc.,  of  Soldiefs  In  the  Army  of  the 
Ellis,  n.    Man  and  woman.    Lcmdon,  1896.    p.  31-114. 

Also  pablished  by  Soribner,  New  York,  1904.   p.  83^64. 

In  chapter  3  of  this  book  there  Is  a  good  discussion  of  the  growth  and  proportions  of  the  body-  4 
number  of  references  are  given  and  toax  charts  from  Key  showing  the  relative  increments  of  growth  Ij 
hei^t  and  weight  from  7  to  30  years  of  age.  The  relative  proportions  of  different  parts  of  the  bod;l 
man  and  woman  art  compared. 
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Sbon,  J.  0.    Statistics  regarding  Bhort-coiirse  students.    American  physical  education 

review,  15:348-49  (1910). 

A  brtof  article  whlefa  shows  that  in  a  study  of  8,000  ooUege  students  the  short  coarse  men  (men  who  are 

taking  spedal  ooanns  in  agrioaltare)  sorpass  In  all  measorements,  except  height,  the  men  of  the  present 

ftvehmco  daas. 
Enebuske,  C.  J.    Some  measurable  results  of  Swedish  pedagogical  gymnastics.    In 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1892.    v.  7. 

p.  207-65. 

A  report  of  oheerrations  made  by  M.  Aora  Wood  on  75  students  of  the  Boston  Normal  school  of  gym- 

nasUos.   Eight  tables  are  included  and  a  plea  Is  made  for  casulstlo  study  In  place  of  Isolated  statistical 


Engelsperger,  A.,  and  Ziegler,  O.  Beitrftge  zur  kenntnis  dcr  physischen  natur  des 
sechsjihrigen  in  die  schule  eintretenden  kindes.  Anthropometrisches  tell.  Epd. 
1:  173-235(1905). 
Erismann ,  F.  Schulhygiene  auf  der  jubilaimisausstellung  der  geeellschaf t  fOr  bef orde- 
rung  der  arbeitsamkeit  in  Moskau.  Ziech.  ftb*  schulgesundheitspflege,  1:367-73; 
393-419  (1888). 

The  latter  part  of  this  report  gives  comparative  tables  with  discossions  <m  the  height  and  weight  of 
about  3,000  boys  and  1,500  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  4,300  boys  and  700  girls  in  the 
nearby  vUlsge  schools. 

Untersuchungen  fiber  die  kArperliche  entwicklung  der  arbeiterbevdlkerung 

in  Zentralmssland.    Tubingen,  1889. 

Beprlnted  tiom  Archlv  fOr  sotiale  geeettgebung  und  statistik. 

The  latter  part  of  this  report  deals  prlmarUy  with  hygiene  and  gives  the  results  of  the  measurements 
ot  3I»288  boys  and  16,082  girls  ruiglng  from  7  to  18  years,  taken  from  dty  schools,  village  schools,  and 
iKtorles. 

Untersuchungen  Qber  die  kArperliche  entwicklung  der  fabrikarbeiter  in  Zen- 


tralruflsland  (1888). 
Manuscript. 
ErDBty  L.  H.,  and  Meumann,  E.    Das  schulkind  in  seiner  kOrperlichen  und  geistigen 
entwicklung.    Leipzig,  Otto  Nenmich,  1906.    p.  143. 

This  book  oootains  a  Csirly  complete  summary  of  the  previous  investigations  upcn  physical  growth 
and  development,  and  a  series  of  charts  which  gives  the  growth  curves  as  found  by  the  different  inve^ 
(Ifators.  The  author's  own  work  consists  In  an  extensive  study  of  something  over  300  Munich  children, 
with  regard  not  only  to  height  and  weight  but  also  lung  capacity,  span,  and  various  girths.  These 
flgures  are  presoited  In  detailed  tables  and  the  author's  conclusions  are  compared  with  thoee  of  pre- 
rloas  Investigators. 
Fair,  W.  Table  showing  the  relative  stature  of  boys  at  the  age  11  to  12,  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life.  In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
1880.    V.  1.    p.  128-59. 

A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Association,  appointed  originally  in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  oontinu- 
lag  the  coUectloD  of  observatiODs  on  the  systematic  examination  of  heights,  weights,  etc.,  of  the  human 
firame  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  publication  of  photographa  of  the  typical  races  of  the  Empire. 
In  1S79, 46  different  classes  of  subjects  were  Included,  giving  a  sum  total  of  11,745  individuals,  while  In 
ths  1S80  study  one  class  of  subjects  was  included,  or  11,056  Individuals.   There  are  several  excellent 
dlstrtbotkin  tables  giving  the  mean  measurements  for  boys  and  men  between  10  and  50  years,  there 
iMiBg  ia  aQ  three  charts  (plates)  and  27  tables.   This  b  a  valuable  and  suggestive  report. 
Pei^UB,  W.,  and  Rodwell,  G.  F.    On  a  series  of  measurements  for  statistical  purposes, 
recently  made  at  Marlborough  college.    Journal  of  Anthropological  institute  of 
Gr«at  Britain  and  Ireland,  London,  5:126-30  (1874). 
A  abort  study  of  thaooUsffs  student. 
Fleiachmann,  L.    Ober  em&hrung  und   kdrperwfigungen  der  neugeborenen  und 
eftuglinge.    Wien,  1877.    48p. 
Asprlnt  tram  Wlni4diiitk. 
A  Tery  good  study  of  Infimey. 
Fcrbae,  H.  O.    On  the  Kubers  of  Sumatra.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  insti- 
tute, 14 :121-'128  (1884-85). 

A  «anftU  study  of  13  Knbva  from  the  ocotral  part  of  Sumatra,  Inchiding  detailed  meaanrenMots. 
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Foster,  A.  B.    Report  of  director  of  physical  training.    American  physical  educa- 
tion review,  3:44-63  (1898). 

Reprinted  from  the  azmoal  report  of  the  president  of  Bryn  Hswr  college,  containing  meuuienuBtt 
on  freehmen,  sophomores,  jmiiors,  and  seniors,  and  disoossing  varioas  kinds  of  physical  exercise. 
Foster,  W.  L.    Phy8iolog:ical  age  as  a  basis  for  classification  of  pupils  entering  hi^ 
schools,  and  relation  of  pubescence  to  height.    Psychological  clinic,  4:8S-^ 
(1910-11). 

A  study  of  the  physiological  age  of  459  boys  with  the  oonohuians  that  there  is  a  dose  rdatiaMhip 
between  height  and  pubescence,  and  that  a  clasaiflcatlcn  of  high«ohool  students  according  to  ptayi^ 
logical  age,  based  upon  pubescence,  is  easy  and  practical. 
French,  M.  S.  Beport  of  the  physical  examination  of  men  upon  the  police  force  of 
Philadelphia,  and  those  who  were  applicants  for  appointment.  Philadelphia,  1SS5. 
Galton,  F.  An  anthropometrical  laboratory.  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  ioati- 
tute,  14:205-21  (1884-86). 

A  description  of  the  anthropometrical  laboratory,  which  aimed  to  show  to  the  public  the  dm- 
plicity  of  the  instruments  and  methods  by  which  the  chief  physical  characteristics  may  be  iiissiiiiiil 
and  recorded. 

Anthropometric  percentiles.    Nature,  31:  223  (1884-85). 

In  this  article  Dr.  Galton  gives  a  percentile  table  of  the  persons  measured  in  the  anthropomstife 
laboratory  at  the  late  international  health  exhibit.  The  table  is  given  primarily  as  a  sample  of  tbt 
statistical  method,  and  secondarily  for  i  ts  intrinsic  value.  There  were  in  all  0,337  peracDB  measured  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  23  and  50. 

Family  likeness  in  stature.    Royal  society.    Proceedings.    London,  1886.   ▼. 


40.    p.  42-73. 

A  detailed  statistical  study  showing  the  correlatlan  between  the  probable  stature  of  a  efaild  whs 
the  statures  of  several  of  bis  kinsmen  are  known.  The  Appendix  by  Dr.  Dixon  gives  eight  tabis 
showing  the  relation  of  the  adult  children  to  the  midi;>arents. 

Hereditary  stature.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain 


and  Ireland,  14:488-99  (188^-86). 

On  the  height  and  weight  of  boys,  aged  14  years,  in  town  and  county  publk 


schools.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
London,  5:174-80  (1815-16). 

Comparisons  are  made  between  509  city  boys,  296  country  boys  and  others  ranging  tmm  10  to  IT 
years  of  age;  it  is  found  that  the  country  boys  are  about  1  i  inches  taller  and  7  pounds  heavier  than  the 
city  boys. 

Range  in  the  height  of  males  at  each  age  and  in  several  classes.    British  asso- 


ciation for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1881.    v.  51.    p.  250-54. 

Report  of  the  Anthropometric  committee.    In  British  association  for  the 


advancement  of  science,  1883. 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1876  and  hidudes  valuable  data  on  the  powth 
of  boys  and  girls  at  birth  and  during  subsequent  ages,  including  adult  life.  White  this  report  deals  with 
adults  primarily,  the  height  and  weight  at  birth  of  451  boys  and  466  girls  are  included. 

Some  results  of  the  anthropometrical  laboratory.    Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 


logical institute,  14:275-88  (1884-85). 

The  results  of  measurements  on  9,337  persons,  4,726  adult  males  and  1,657  adult  females.    PcfOtttlk 
tables  are  given. 

Useful  anthropometry.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 


physical  education,  6:51-57  (1891). 

A  discussion  on  the  means  of  investigating  the  best  method  of  assigning  marks  for  physical  eflSdvcy 
based  on  anthropometric  tests.  A  study  of  2,000  students  at  Cambridge  revealed  oonctasively,  aoeofdmi 
to  Dr.  Oalton's  observations,  that  success  in  the  literary  ezaminatioiis  is  in  no  manner  connected  with 
stature,  weight,  strength,  or  breathing  capacity,  and  but  slightly  with  keenness  of  eyesight. 

Ganjoux, .    Annales  de  m6decine  et  chirurgie.    Paris,  1910.    p.  725-^. 

Garson, .    Report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 

the  anthropological  measurements  taken  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  assodation 
in  1889.  Jn  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report.  London, 
1890.    V.  60.  p.  54^52. 

Geissler,  A.    Messungen  von  schulkindem  in  Gholis-Leipzig.    Zsch.  far  schulgesimd- 
heitspflege,  5:24^53  (1892). 

A  supplementary  consideration  of  the  greater  height  of  the  favored  classes,  baaed  on  n«w  data  vhieh 
consists  of  the  measurements  of  2,806  children  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vaoatlco  In  1680. 
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Geiflsler,  A.,  and  Uhlitzsch,  R.  Die  grOflsenverh&ltniafle  der  echulkinder  in  schulin- 
spektioDsbezirk  Freiburg.  25ech.  des  kdniglichen  s&chsischeD  statistiechen  bureaus, 
34:28-40(1888). 

This  faiyestigatlon  yrss  begun  in  18M  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  school  desks,  and  is  a  comparative 
study  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Freiburg  burger  schulen  and  of  those  of  the  peasant  classes  in  nearby 
oonununities.  21,173  chiklrea  were  in  the  schools,  ranging  from  <4  to  14)  yean  of  age.  A  critical  study 
of  the  arithmetical  average  is  included. 

Gihon,  A.  L.  A  study  of  adoleecent  growth  based  on  the  physical  examination  of 
6^129  naval  cadets  and  candidates  for  appointments  as  cadets  and  2,058  naval  ap- 
prentices. Report  of  the  Siugeon-general,  U.  S.  Navy.  Washington,  1880.  p. 
15-44. 

Gilbert,  J.  A.  Researches  on  school  children  and  college  students.  University  of 
Iowa  studies  in  psychology,  1897.    v.  1.    p.  1-39. 

Supplementary  to  the  previous  investigation  with  extra  data,  especially  on  dullness  and  precocity. 
The  curves  for  height,  weight  and  lung  capacity  and  for  dullness  and  precocity  are  included.  Tests  en 
various  mental  Xraits  are  included. 

Researches  on  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  school  children. 

Studies  from  Yale  psychological  laboratory,    v.  2.    p.  40-100. 

The  curves  charted  consist  of  those  of  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls;  of  each  sex  separately;  the  mean 
variation  for  both  sexes,  then  each  sex  separately. 

Girond,  Crabriel.    Observations  sur  le  development  de  Tenfant.    Petit  guide  anthro- 
pom^trie  familiale  et  scolaire.    Paris,  Schleicher  fr^res,  1902.    53  p.  and  tables. 
A  small  guide  for  the  physical  observations  of  children,  with  a  few  statistics  on  growth  in  wei^t. 

Goddard,  H.  H.  The  height  and  weight  of  feeble-minded  children  in  American  insti- 
tutions.   Journal  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  39 :  217-235  (1912). 

The  most  oomprehensive  study,  so  far  published,  on  the  growth,  height  and  weight  of  lieeble-mlnded 
childrea.  Four  tables  and  seven  charts  are  included  and  the  data  are  derived  from  twenty  institutions. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  are  that  all  defectives  are  heavier  at  birth  than  normals;  sex  differences  are 
less  marked  as  we  go  down  the  grades;  with  the  morons  there  is  an  arrest  of  growth  earlier  than  with 
nonnals;  there  is  close  correlation  between  physical  growth  and  mental  activity. 

Gould,  6.  A.  Investigations  in  the  military  and  anthropological  statistics  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers.    U.  S.  Sanitary  conmiission,  N.  Y.,  1869.    v.  2.    655  p. 

Gratsiano£F,  .    Materials  for  the  investigation  of  physical  development  in 

childhood  and  youth  in  relation  to  heredity  and  to  progress  in  school  work.    From 
observations  made  in  Arzamas,  province  of  Novgorod.    Inaugural  dissertation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1889. 
An  Important  study  not  aooessible  to  the  author. 

Giaupner, .  Wachstumgeeetze  der  kOrperlftnge  nach  untersuchung  von  57,000 

Dresdner  schulkinder.    Bericht  des  ersten  Intemationalen  kongresses  f Or  schul- 
bygiene,  1904.    p.  421-25. 

Gray,  F.  J.  Diurnal  variations  in  weight.  American  physical  education  review, 
15:6-14  (1910). 

A  thesis  presented  for  bachelor's  degree  in  physical  education  at  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training 
school,  in  June,  1908.  After  makfaig  comparisons  with  the  work  of  M.  A.  Burke,  H.  Carrell,  H.  Cook, 
B.  B.  Forte,  C.  n.  Ooodwin,  A.  Qould,  and  others,  the  writer  finds  that  all  men  gain  '^during  theseason." 
Seasoned  athletes  gained  less  during  a  season  of  training  than  green  athletes. 

Greenleaf,   .    New  table  of  physical   proportions.    Baltimore  underwriter, 

43:303  (1890). 
A  study  of  the  relatiye  proportkms  of  the  body. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.    Heights  and  weights  of  children.    In  Kansas  City.    Board  of  edu- 
cation.   Report,  1890-91. 
See  also  American  public  health  association.    Report,  1802.    y.  17.    p.  IW-XM. 
The  chkf  value  of  this  study  consists  in  the  number  of  measurements  included. 

Qregor,  W.  Galloway  folk  in  Wightshire  and  Kirkendbrightshire.  In  British  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  500-3. 

A  oomparative  study  of  the  beighta  of  83  men  and  34  women,  the  height  lor  the  men  averacinf  e&as 
toebes,  lor  the  women  63  iocbei. 
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Grmeveki,  A.    On  the  physical  development  of  children.    Kvoproeu  o  fitichesicoiB 

voepitanii  dietei.    Odessa,  1892.    36  p. 
Grtinbaum,  0.  F.  F.    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bairing- 
ton  and  Foxton  in  Cambridgeshire.    In  British  association  &>r  the  advancement  of 
science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  505. 

A  oomparatlTe  table  showing  the  height  of  23  males  yarying  from  183.3  cm  to  174.4  cm. 
Gulick,  L.    Physical  measurements  and  how  they  are  studied.    Iliysical  education, 
2:140-41;  152-63;  186-91  (1893). 

A  series  of  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  make,  record,  and  study  phjrsical  measuremciits. 

The  value  of  percentile  grades.    In  American  statistical  association  (quarteriy) 

21:321-31(1893). 

A  detafled  discussion  of  the  theoretical  significance  and  the  percentile  method  of  using  data. 
Haddon,  A.  0.    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barley,  Herts. 
In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1897.    v.  67. 
p.  504-5. 

A  number  of  measurements  are  included  in  this  report  on  the  observations  of  15  males  from  Barley. 
Hall,  G.  S.    Growth  in  height  and  weight.    In  kU  Adolescence.    New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  CO.,  1904.    v.  h    p.  1-50. 

The  best  summary  without  direct  experimental  data,  up  to  date,  of  the  problem  In  height  and  weigfat 
The  work  of  Boas,  Burk,  and  Wiener  is  especially  emphasised  and  the  more  genera)  and  intonlstad 
problems  of  development  are  ti«ated  in  a  very  scholarly  and  helpfiil  manner. 
Hall,  W.  S.  Changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUmd, 
25:21-46(1895). 

A  study  in  growth  in  height  of  boys  in  Friends'  schools  and  Haverford  college  ranging  hoa  9  to  8 
years  of  age.  Many  other  measurements  are  Included  and  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  strength.  Tb«« 
wasagreathomogeneity  of  race,  nationality,  and  social  conditions  among  the  individnals  IntbcMidMois. 
Hanna,  D.  Anthropometric  tables  compiled  from  the  measurements  of  1,600  women 
(Oberlin  students).  Oberlin  college.  Dept.  of  physical  training.  Oberlin,  0., 
1893. 

An  elaborate  series  of  tables  showing  many  comparative  measurements. 
Hansen,  S.    tJber  die  individuellen  variation  der  kdrperproportionen.    Archiv  fflr 
anthrop.,  20:321-23  (1891-92). 

This  investigatton  is  based  on  2,883  oases  and  gives  the  results,  in  tabular  and  graphic  lonn,  of  tin 
relation  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  the  body. 
Harrington,  T.  F.    Health  and  education.    American  physical  education  revitw, 
15:373-88  (1910). 

Contains,  after  a  discussion  on  health  and  ventilation,  a  study  of  the  weight  of  763  boys  an)  6S3  0tk 
bom  in  Boston,  whose  parents  were  bom  in  Boston  and  attended  the  same  schools  fh>m  which  Dr.  Bo«* 
ditch  secured  his  measurements  in  1876.  At  the  present  stage  of  this  investigation  the  boys  are  sUihtiy 
lighter  than  those  of  1876,  except  at  13  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  are  heavier. 
Hartwell,  E.  M.  Bowditch's  law  of  growth  and  what  it  teaches.  In  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  23-30. 

Bowditch's  law  of  growth  is  as  follows:  ''  There  is  a  prepubertal  acceleration  of  growth  In  height  isd 
weight,  both  in  males  and  females,  followed  by  a  postpubertal  retardation  in  such  growth;  and  gUs 
when  growing  most  rapidly,  exceed  boys  of  like  age,  in  height  and  weight/'  It  has  been  thought  thit 
Bowditch  was  the  first  to  note  this,  but  it  was  previously  noted  by  Dr.  Fahmer,  who  mewund  1,79 
children  for  desks. 

Preliminary  report  on  anthropometry  in  the  United  States  with  proviaiowl 

list  of  works  relating  to  anthropometry  in  the  United  States.    In  American  sta- 
tistical association.    Boston,  1893.    v.  3.    p.  554-68. 

A  sunmiary  and  bibliography  of  the  work  in  anthropometry  in  this  country. 

Reports  on  physical  training  in  Boston  public  schools.    In  Boston,  Mi«. 


School  report,  1894-95.    p.  181-260. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  stature  to  school  work. 
Hasse,  £.    Beitr^  zur  geschichte  und  statistik  dee  volksschulweeens  von  Gohlifl 
Leipzig,  Dunker  und  Humbolt,  1891. 

Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  city  of  Leipiig,  1889. 
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HmtingHy  W.  W.    Anthropometric  studies  in  Nebraska.    American  physical  educa- 
tion review,  5:53-66  (1900). 

Also  in  Natknial  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Joomal  of  prooeedingB  and  addresses, 
18W.   p.  1076-84. 

In  this  Investigation  15  measurements  #ere  made  on  2,fi00  pnblio-sehool  children  of  Nebraska.  Con^ 
dnsions  are  given  as  to  comparative  weights  of  boys  and  girls,  physioal  well  being  and  mental  eiB- 
eimoy,  height  and  nationalitj.  Tables  are  given  showing  avenge  bei^t  and  weight,  fDrbojrs  and  gkls, 
lor  diffvent  ages  and  dilTerent  grades. 

Brief  r6sum6  of  Quetelet's  treatise  on  man.    American  phyaical  education 

review,  3:258-69;  309-18;  366-76  (1898). 
A  good  sammary  of  this  book,  whksh  is  anthropological  rather  than  anthropometrical  in  its  content. 

Health  and  growth  of  school  children.    In  National  education  association  of 

the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1903.    p.  769-75. 

A  summary  which  first  takes  up  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  normal  periodic  increase  of  growth, 
and  secondly,  the  practical  methods  of  oomparhig  the  Individual  child  with  this  known  standard. 

A  manual  for  physical  measurements.    New  York,  liacmillan  co.,  1902. 

112  p. 

The  best  summary  fh>m  an  anthropometrical  standpoint  so  far  published.   A  large  amount  of  com- 
parative material  has  been  inchided  and  many  practical  suggestfcms  given.    A  good  bibliography  is 
appended. 
Heigel,  O.    Was  ist  auf  dem  gebiete  der  toperlichen  ausbildung  unserer  mittel- 
schuljugend  erreichbarO    Zsch.  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  10:333-34  (1897). 
A  brief  discuasion  leading  to  other  papers  on  physical  training. 
Hertel,  A.    Neuere  untersuchungen  Qber  den  allegemeinen  geeundheitszustand  der 
achOler  und  schQlerinnen.    Zsch.   fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  1:167-83;  201-15 
(1888). 

A  comparison  is  made  between  age,  hei^t,  and  diseases  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  .17  as 
shown  by  Hertel's  report,  a  report  of  the  Danish  commission  and  a  report  of  the  Swedish  commisskm. 
The  emphasis  in  the  article  is  placed  on  the  relatkm  of  disease  to  physiological  growth. 

Overpressure  in  high  schools  of  Denmark.    Tr.  by  Godfrey  Sorenson.    New 

York,  Uftcmillan  co.,  1885. 

Thb  is  an  English  translatfon  of  Hertel's  book  whteh  discusses  the  question  of  growth  and  prevalence 
of  chronic  diseases  among  children  of  different  ages. 

■ The  report  of  the  Danish  commission.    (1882.) 

Thb  report  takes  up  age,  length  of  work,  time  at  home  and  school,  height,  weight,  and  the  common 
diseases,  and  a  comparison  Is  made  between  the  pupils  in  the  higher  and  the  volkschulen.    17,fi06  boys 
and  11,<VM  girls  were  Inchided,  both  In  Copenhagen  and  in  the  country. 
HesB,  W.    Bestimmung  des  gewichtes  und  messungen  der  kOrperlftnge  bei  einem  kinde 
Im  ersten  und  zweiten  lebensjahre.    Archiv  fflr  gynaekologie,  Berlin,  17:150-52 
(1881). 
Hitchcock,  E.    (a)  Anthropometrical  data  based  upon  nearly  3,000  measurements 
taken  from  students.    Amherst,  1888. 
Inchided  hi  program  of  eThibitinn  of  physfeal  exercises  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

(b)  Average  and  mean  anthropometric  data  of  Amherst  college  students. 

Amherst,  1888. 
A  series  of  elaborate  tables. 

(c)  The  gain  in  physical  stzength  of  college  students.    Amherst,  1892.    Two 

Ublee. 

(d)  Physical  growth  of  Amherst  students.    Gain  between  freshman  and  senior 

years.    Amherst,  1892. 

(e)  The  distribution  of  physical  measurements  shown  in  the  different  years  of 

college  life.    Amherst,  1892. 

Ajithropometric  statistics  of  the  students  of  Amherst  college.    In  American 

sUtistical  association.    (Quarterly  publications)     Boston,  1893.    v.  3.     p.  588-99. 
A  summary  of  the  statlstioal  work  of  the  department  of  physioal  education. 
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Hitchcock,  £.  Comparative  study  of  meemirements  of  male  and  female  studenta  at 
AmheiBt,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Welledey  colleges.  In  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.    v.  6.    p.  37-42. 

A  dlsooasion  of  Dr.  Bowditcb's  i>aper  on  jMroentilA  grades,  aooompaiiied  by  three  tables.  The  flnt 
table  gives  the  average  measurements  of  2,000  students;  the  second,  the  means  rather  than  tha  avvigM 
for  2,060  students;  and  the  third,  the  average  measorementi  of  826  college  man  between  21  and  22  yewt 
of  age. 

The  need  of  anthropometry.    In  American  association  for  the  advancemoit  of 

physical  education,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  3-8. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  anthropometry,  together  with  suggestions  on  how  to  takemaaaoresMBB 
accurately. 

Ph3rsical  measurements,  fallacies  and  errors.    In  American  association  for  the 

advancement  of  physical  education,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  35-42. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  reaches  the  conclusion  in  this  discussion  that  "human  measures  increase  with  ImUK 
always  understanding  that  the  law  will  not  indude  some  of  the  tests  of  strength."  A  crltidsm  of  tta 
Hemenway  charts  is  also  included. 

The  result  of  anthropometry  as  derived  from  the  measurements  of  the  studentB 

in  Amherst  college.    Amherst,  Mass.,  Carpenter  d  Morehouse,  1892.    7  p. 
Contains  several  reports. 

A  synoptic  exhibit  of  15,000  physical  examinations.    In  American 


for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1890.    v.  5. 

Seeley ,  H .  H . ,  and  Phillips.    The  anthropometrical  manual  of  Amhent  coUege. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Carpenter  &  Morehouse,  1900.    40  p. 
Holmes,  B .    Order  of  physical  growth  of  the  child .    In  Illinois  society  for  child  study. 
Transactions,  1897.    v.  11.    p.  201-15. 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  the  influences  affecting  growth  and  gives  two  of  Porter^  tables. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  children,  being  a  review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Wm.  T. 

Porter  of  St.  Louis.    New  York  medical  journal,  60:417-23  (1894). 
A  critical  discussion  of  Dr.  Porter's  work. 
Hrdli^ka,  A.    Anthropological  investigations  on  1,000  white  and  colored  children  d 
both  sexes.    In  New  York  juvenile  asylum.    47th  annual  report.    New  York. 
Hollenbeck  Crawford  co.,  state  printers,  1899.    v.  47.    p.  1-86. 

The  author  finds  these  children  sllghUy  inferior  to  healthy  children  from  good  homes  but  attribota 
it  to  neglect  and  improper  nutrition.    The  report  contains  the  results  of  much  painstaking  aDthnp»> 
metrical  research  and  a  discussion  on  the  stigmata  of  degeneration. 
Hudson,  G.  H.    A  plea  for  a  more  general  recognition  of  phenomena  of  child  growth 
in  education .    Education ,  14 :  466-77 . 

A  general  discussion  in  growth  without  empirical  data  or  measurements,  emphasising  the  reeaptta 
lation  theory. 
Hurd,  K.  C.    On  anthropometry.    Times  and  register,  N.  Y.  and  Phila.,  7:506-11 
(1890). 

This  article  takes  up  the  question  of  the  method  and  value  of  anthropometry  and  gives  the  data  vmd 
in  Qalton's  Anthropometric  Uiboratory.  The  author  begins  by  making  a  plea  for  oompolsary  asitlv» 
pometry  fai  our  schools. 

Some  of  the  Francis  Galton  tests  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  faculty 

In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.     v.  6. 
p.  80-96. 

An  appUoatioin  of  Oalton's  measurements  to  Bryn  Mawr  schools  and  Bryn  Hawr  college,  iKimflBl 
some  anthropometric  measurements. 
Hutchinson,  John.    Contributions  to  vital  statistics  obtained  by  means  of  pneamstk 
apparatus  for  valuing  the  respiratory  powers  in  relation  to  health.    Quart«rif 
journal  of  the  statistical  society,  London,  7:193-212  (1844). 
Included  on  account  of  the  statistics  and  fbr  the  historical  value. 

On  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  on  the  respiratory  functions,  etc.    Medial 

chirurgical  transactions,  London,  29:137-252  (1846). 
A  very  good  pioneer  study  In  lung  capacity. 
Jackson,   W.   A.,  jr.    Graphic   methods   in   anthropometry.    Physical  educatioa 
2:89-94(1893). 

Diagrammatic  charts  on  physical  growth  and  proportions  of  different  parte  of  the  body. 
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lackBon,  W.  A.,  jr.    Tables  of  the  anthropometric  meamirements  of  the  Williston 

seminary  students.    The  Willistonian,  Easthampton,  Mass.  (1892).    p.  140. 
Kamitsky,  A.  C.    Zur  physiologie  des  wachstums  und  der  entwicklung  des  kindlichen 

OT^ganismufl.     Jahrbuch  fOr  kinderheilkunde,  68:462-74  (1908). 
KaratSdt,  F.    tlher  das  wachstum  der  knaben  vom  6.  bis  16.  lebensjahre.    Zsch.  f  Or 
schulgesundheitopflege,  1:69-74  (1888). 

The  groirth  of  boya  in  hflight  fumiahM  the  object  of  thla  study.  It  is  based  on  4,274  semiamiQal 
mwsarenMots  over  the  jrears  from  6  to  16  (not  oonsscutiTe  measoremeQts  on  the  same  individual). 
MaTimnm  and  minimum  heights  and  inorements  are  given.  The  measurements  were  taken  in  the 
HOhrcn  burgenohule  I  in  Breslau. 
Kellogg,  J.  H.  Outline  studies  of  the  human  figure,  comprising  118  figures  which 
embody  the  results  of  several  thousand  observations,  embracing  studies  of  a 
number  of  different  civilized  and  uncivilized  races.  Chicago,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
[etc.],  Mod.  med.  pub.  co.,  1893. 

The  value  of  strength  tests  in  the  prescription  of  exercise,  and  a  comparative 

study  of  the  strength  of  individual  groups  of  muscles,  and  of  homologous  muscles  of 
men  and  women.  In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  edu- 
cation, 1896.    p.  49-75. 

The  value  of  strength  tests  in  the  prescription  of  exercise,  and  a  oomparable  study  of  the  strength  of 
individual  groups  of  muscles  and  of  homologous  musdee,  in  men  and  women,  are  given  in  this  report. 
Many  phyaloal  measuremeots  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  included. 
Key,  Axel.    LUroverkskomit^ns  betftnkande.  III.    Bilage  E.  Kongl.  boktrycheriet. 
Stockhohn,  1885.    2  v. 
Edited  in  German  by  BOrgerstsln.   Sohulhjrgienisohe  untersuchungen,  Hamburg,  1880. 
A  report  of  the  Swedish  commission  of  which  Key  was  appointed  chairman  in  1882.    About  15/)00 
boys  and  3,000  girls  were  examined.    Most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  hygienic  investigations  and  an 
important  contribution  Is  made  bearing  on  the  relation  of  disease  to  nodes  of  growth.   The  study  of  the 
height  and  weight  extends  from  the  age  of  6  to  ao  years. 

• Die  pubert&tsentwicklung  und  das  verh&ltnis  derselben  zu  den  krankheit- 

sezBcheinungen  der  schuljugend. 
Reprinted  fhmi  the  proceedings  of  the  lOth  International  oongreas  of  medidne,  1890.   v.l.    p.66-13a 

SchulhygieniBche  untersuchungen.    Leipzig  und  Hamburg,  L.  Bdrgerstein, 

1889.    346  p. 

Kay  Inmd  in  Sweden  that  UabQity  to  sloknees  decreases  with  hicreasing  rate  of  growth,  and  increases 
with  decreasing  rate  of  growth;  therefore  one  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other. 
King,  I.    Measurements  of  the  physical  development  of  two  children.    Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  1:279-86  (1910). 

An  important  individual  study  of  the  author's  two  boys,  one  between  the  ages  of  birth  and  6  yean, 
and  the  other  for  the  first  three  years.   Fourteen  measurements  beeides  height  and  welghtare  included. 
Kirchhoff,  A.    Zur  statistik  der  k6rpeigr6sse  in  dem  Saalkreise  zu  Halle  und  dem 
Kansfelder  Seekreise.    Archiv.  fOr  anthrop.,  Braunschweig,  21:133-43  (1892-93). 

In  this  investigation,  which  was  carried  on  in  1883,  Dr.  KIrohhoff  makes  some  very  interesting  oom- 
l^ariaona.    3,687  measurements  were  made  in  the  Saalkreise  and  2«813  on  the  Seekreise. 

In  a  distribution  chart  arranged  on  Eisenben  the  proportion  was  1,530  millimeters  to  1,880  milll- 
metera  as  oonqwred  with  1,530  to  1,765  on  KOennem. 
EUrkpatrick,  £.  A.    Physical  growth  and  development.    (Fundamentals  of  child 
study.)     New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  co.,  1907.    p.  1&-30. 
A  brief  but  anggeetive  diaouaaian  on  the  general  problem  of  growth. 
Koeoiowski,  W.    ttber  gewicht  und  wuchs  der  kinder  der  aimen  in  Warschau. 

Jahrbuch  fOr  kinderheilkunde,  39:70-76  (1895). 
Eottelman,   L.    Die  kOrperverh&ltnisse  der  gelehrtenschtUer  dee  Johannaeus  in 
Hamburg:.    Zsch.  dee  kdniglichen  preussichen  statistischen  bureaus,  Berlin  (1879). 
An  important  investigation  based  on  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  of  115  boya 
from  10  to  IS  years  of  age. 

Laod^bezgeir,  .    Das  wachstum  der  knaben  vom  6.  bis  zum  13.  lebensjahre. 

Zsch.  for  echulgesundheitspflege,  1:65-69  (1888). 
8eeKA»tidt. 

An  Important  Inveatlgation  based  oo  consecutive  measurements  of  87  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  IS.  Many  other  measurements  are  included  and  a  oompHriaon  ia  made  with  the  work  of 
Bofwditcb  and  other  iDveatifatork 
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Landsbeiger, .    Das  wachstum  im  alter  der  schulpflicht.    Archiv  fOr  anthiop^ 

Braunschweig,  17:229-64  (1888). 

A  report  of  the  growth  of  104  children  through  a  period  of  five  years. 
Lane,  W.  A.    Some  of  the  laws  which  influence  the  growth  of  children.    In  Int«^ 
national  congress  of  hygiene.    Proceedings.    London,  1892.    p.  103-9. 
A  general  discossion. 
Lange,  £.    Die  gesetzmSasigheit  im  langen wachstum  dee  menschen.    Jahrfo.  der 

kinderheilkunde,  57 :  261-324  (1903) . 
Lee,  A.,  and  P.  K.    Data  for  the  problem  of  evolution  of  man.    In  Royal  eocirty. 
Phil,  transactions.    London,  1901.    v.  196.    p.  225-64.    Series  A. 
A  good  treatment  of  the  general  problem  of  physical  development. 
Lee,  C.  A.    A  table  shovnng  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Buffalo  mediekl  and  surgical  journal,  6:390-96  (1866-67). 

Leehaft, .    Materials  for  the  study  of  the  years  of  school  life.    Health  (1879-»'. 

p.  127-31. 

Russian,  cited  by  Sack. 
Liharzik,  F.    Der  bau    und  das  wachstum   der    menschen.    Sitzungsbehchta  d 
kdniglichen  akademie  in  Wien.    Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche  klasse,  ab- 
theilung,  2:44(1861). 

Das  gesetz  des  menschlichen  wachstums.    Wien,  Carl  Ceroids  sohn,  1858.    W, 

cxvi. 

A  good  pioneer  study  of  measurements  of  the  head  and  chest. 
Lincoln,  D.  F.    Anthropometry  individualized.    In  American  association  for  tbe 
advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  4-11. 

A  practical  paper  with  some  very  good  observations  on  sexual  maturity. 
Macdonald,  Arthiur.    Experimental  study  of  children.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  educatioD 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1897-98.    v.  1.    p.  989-1204.    v.  2.   y- 
1281-1390. 

An  extensive  study  of  numerous  physical  and  mental  measurements  of  white  and  colored  child:* 
in  Washington.  A  number  of  comparisons  of  head  measurements  are  made,  and  it  is  coaclodeil  Uoi 
white  girls  have  a  greater  standing  height  and  sitting  height  than  colored  girls,  but  colored  ttS/irK 
have  a  greater  weight  than  white  children.  Children  of  the  laboring  class  are  superior  in  hel^t,  tUm 
height,  and  weight  to  those  of  the  nonlaboring  class,  which  confirms  the  results  of  Roberts,  Bowdinft. 
and  Baxter.  Qirls  are  superior  to  boys  in  their  studies.  Children  with  abnonnalitles  are  lafinor  s 
height,  weight,  and  the  other  measurements  included. 

Many  charts,  tables,  and  illustrations  are  given,  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

Neuere  amerikanische  arbeiten  auf  dem  gebiete  der  kinderfoiBchung.    ZbcL 

f  Or  padagogische  psychologie,  2 :  112-21  (1900). 

tJber  kdrpermessungen  an  kinder.    Deutsche  zsch.  f Or  auslAndischee  uatA" 


richtswesen,  4:253-66  (1899) 
A  translation  of  the  previous  article. 
Malling-Hansen,  P.  R.    Einige  reeultate  der  tSglichen  wfigungen  von  130  s^licptf 
des  kdniglichen  taubstummeninstituts  in  Kopenhagen.    In  Congrte  p^odiqati 
international  des  sciences  mddicales,  Kopenhagen.    v.  3.    p.  103-19. 

This  is  an  address  covering  the  subject  of  seasonal  variations,  and  a  consideration  of  the  dtet  4, 
change  of  diet  on  growth  In  weight  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

Perioden  im  gewicht  der  kinder  imd  in  der  sonnenwarme  beobachtungw- 

Kopenhagen,  1886.    Fr.  3.    p.  268 

Uber  period  icit&t  im  gewicht  der  kinder  an  tfiglichen  wfigungen.    KopA* 


hagen,  1883.    v.  1.    p.  35. 

An  extensive  and  careftil  treatment  of  the  seasonal  period  of  growth. 

Uber  periodizit&t  im  gewicht  der  kinder.    Kopenhagen,  1883.    35  p. 


Deals  primarily  with  the  seasonal  and  daily  variations  in  growth  due  to  climatic  oooditloBs. 

Meek,  K.    Volummessungen  des  menschlichen  kdrpers  imd  seiner  einzelnen  thed 

in  den  verschiedenen  alterstufen.     2^h.  fOr  biologie,  Munchen  und   Leipi>l| 

31:125-47(1894). 
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Mereahofbky,  K,    On  the  reeults  and  methods  of  the  inveetigation  o(  the  physical 
development  of  children. 
Brodiure.   Boaslan,  oit«d  by  Sack.   Not  accessible  to  the  writer. 
Meuman,  £.    Vorlesung  zur  einfOhrung  in  die  exparimentelle  p&dagogik.    Leipzig, 
Engelnuom,  1911.    725  p. 
The  tUrd  chapter  of  this  book  contains  a  very  valuable  chapter  oo  growth.    A  bibliography  is 


Michailoff, .    Materials  for  the  estimation  of  phjrsical  development  and  dis- 
ease in  the  village  school  of  Russik  in  the  province  of  Moscow.    Moscow,  1887. 
Roasian,  cited  by  Sack.   Not  aooeadble  to  the  writer. 
Misawa,  IWasu.    A  few  statistical  hcta  from  Japan.    Pedagogical  seminary,  16:104- 
12  (1909). 

In  1901  the  Department  of  education  of  Japan  measured  the  heights  and  weights  for  809,014  children 
and  Dr.  Miaawa  reports  the  results  of  this  study  in  the  above  article. 
Miwa,  Norhiva.    A  study  upon  weight  from  3  to  80  years  of  age.    Tokio  1 — Gauk — 
Zwai— Zatumshi  (1893)  v.  7.    no.  9. 

These  measurements  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  extend  throu^  the  schools  and  to  adults  from 
other  souroes.    A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  weights  in  different  classes  of  society  is  inchided,  to- 
fMbif  with  the  problem  of  maturity. 
Moon,  8.  B.    The  growth  of  hoys.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
physical  education,  1896.    p.  1&-23. 

A  brief  article  giring  the  measurements  in  a  peroentile  table  for  150  boys  who  are  measured  annually 
from  II  to  15  yean  of  age. 

■ Measurements  of  the  boys  of  the  McBonog^  school  for  1881-91.    McDonogh 

school,  Md.,  1892.    46  p. 

The  question  of  growth  at  puberty.    American  physical  education  review, 

4:294-98  (1899). 

Data  are  given  with  a  view  of  testing  Bowditdi's  law  specifically  in  regard  to  retardation  before 
pubeaoent  acceleration.    The  law  is  not  satisfactorily  confirmed.     It  is  concluded  that  "pubertal 
attainment  has  but  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  rate  of  growth,  at  least  in  many  cases.'' 
Morey. Errant,  D.    Unity  of  the  periods  of  growth  in  a  man.    In  Illinois  society  for 
child  study.    Transactions,  1898.    v.  4.    p.  84-91. 
A  general  discussion  bearing  primarily  on  puberty. 
Mofse,  W.  H.    The  baby's  growth.    Virginia  medical  monthly,  13:392-95  (1886-87). 

A  brief  study  of  the  wei^t  of  infianoy,  ihowing  the  comparative  stages  of  physical  devel(q>ment. 
Huller,  G.    Alphonse  Bertillon's  method  for  the  identification  of  criminals.    Anthro- 
pometric identifications.    Instructions  for  taking  measurements  and  descriptions. 
Joliet,  111.,  1887.    V.  8.    p.  84. 
A  ractleal  guide  for  criminologistB. 

Nagotsky, .    The  influence  of  schools  on  the  physical  development  of  children. 

St.  Petersburg,  1881. 
Rorian,  cited  by  Sack.    Not  aoceaaible  to  the  writer. 
Oppenheim,  N.    Development  of  the  child.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1898.    p. 
1-92. 
A  good  ffeoval  treatment  of  growth,  without  statisties  or  original  measuremwts. 
Pftgliani,  L.    Sopra  alcuni  fattori  dello  sviluppo  umano-richerche  anthropometriche. 
In  Atti  dell  r.  Accad.  di  scienze  di  Torino,  1875-76.    v.  11.    p.  694-760. 
Also  in  Arch,  di  anthrop.  ed  etnol.  italiana,  6 :  129-83  (U76). 

These  children  were  examined  and  measured  in  Turin  and  the  accompanying  tables  give  the  effect 
of  growth  under  tevored  and  under  less  favored  conditions,  together  with  the  effect  of  ezerdse  on  the 
derilopment  of  the  lung  capacity  of  boys. 

• Lo  sviluppo  umano  per  et^,  sesso,  condizione  sociale  ed  etnica  studiato  nel 

peso,  statura,  circonferenza  toracica,  capacita  vitale  e  forza  muscolare.    Giomale 
della  Society  italiana  d'igiene,  Milano,  1:  no.  4,  357-76;  no.  5,  453;  no.  6,  589-608 
(1879). 
FaiUot  de  Montabert,  M.  P.    Traits  complet  de  la  peinture.    Paris,  J.  F.  Delion, 
182^29.    662  p. 
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Pearaon,  E.    Growth  of  St.  Louis  children.    Nature,  51 :  145-16  (1894). 

In  this  inrestigstlon  Dr.  Pearaon  summarisee  Oalton's  percentile  methods  and  sayi  that  it  b  tarn 
acting  as  a  distinct  hindrance  to  statistical  theory  in  an  unexpected  way,  since  it  does  not  reqair»  th« 
investigator  to  publish  his  raw  mater^L  A  criticism  is  given  of  Dr.  Porter's  work  on  this  basis,  aim 
the  material  is  only  given  in  the  form  of  percentiles  or  in  diagrams  of  the  "OrglTe"  curre  oociespaid. 
ing  to  the  integral  of  the  i^uenoy  curve. 

Peckham,  C.W.    The  growth  of  children.    Jn  Wisconsin.    Board  of  health.    Report, 

1881.  V.6.    p.  28-73. 

About  10,000  childreii  in  the  various  schools  of  Milwaukee  were  measured  and  ezaminad  in  USl 
ranging  in  age  fft>m  4  to  18  years.    Eleven  plates  and  13  tables  giving  the  rates  of  growth  by  natioosUt; 
are  included. 
Various  observations  on  growth.    In  Wisconsin.    Board  of  health.    Report, 

1882.  V.  7.    p.  185-88. 

This  investigation  showed  there  were  certain  important  differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  of  Bei^oB 
children  and  Milwaukee  chfldreo. 
Porter,  W.  T.    Anthropometrical  measurements  in  schools.    Educational  review. 
11:126-33(1896). 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  study  of  physical  growth  from  the  educational  standpoint. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis  children.    In  American  statistical  assodation. 

(Quarterly  publications),  1894.    v.  4.    n.  s.,  p.  28-34. 
Aleo  in  Academy  of  science  of  St.  Louis,  1804.    v.  6.  p.  363-380. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  investigations  so  far  made,  including  measnrenuots  tn  h^iht, 
weight,  and  span  of  arms,  strength,  girth,  measurements  of  face  and  head,  based  on  34,354  ehldim 
A  careful  discussion  of  statistical  measurements  is  induded.  There  are  61  tables  given  in  rirprtntt* 
grades  and  46  plates.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  application  to  individual  school  children  of  the  mean  values  derived 

from  anthropological  measurements  by  the  generalizing  method.    In  Amencaii 
statistical  association.    Boston,  1892-3.    v.  3.    n.  s.,  p.  576-^87. 

A  discussion  of  the  signifloance  of  deviations  above  or  below  normal  height  and  the  requlmiwnti  d 
a  proposed  sjrstem  of  physical  measurements. 

The  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness.    In  Academy  of  science  of  St 

Louis.    Transactions,  1893.    v.  6.    p.  161-81. 

In  this  investigation,  which  is  based  on  the  previous  one,  Dr.  Porter  gives  15  tables  and  2  charts,  trMfef 
thedevelopment  by  age  of  dull,  mediocre  and  precocious  boysand  girls  and  maintains  that"  Praeociaa 
<diildren  are  heavier  and  dull  children  are  lighter  than  mean  children  of  the  same  age." 

The  relation  between  the  growth  of  children  and  their  deviation  from  tbe 


physical  type  of  their  sex  and  age.    In  Academy  of  science  of  St.  Louis.    Tnnmt' 
tions,  1893.    v.  6.    p.  263-80. 

In  this  investigation  Dr.  Porter  compares  the  growth  of  the  school  children  in  the  FreCborg  «tt 
those  in  St.  Louis  and  concludes:  '*  The  psjrchological  difference  between  the  individual  ohildr«i  ta  m 
anthropometric  series  and  the  physical  type  of  the  series  is  dlrectty  related  to  the  quickness  of  grofwOi' 
Remarks  on  the  use  of  anthropometrical  instruments  in  schools.    In  America 


association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  158-^. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Porter  bases  his  discussion  on  the  ftiot  that  "the  average  or  other  oeotzal  vatantf 
the  group  of  properly  related  measurements  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  groui>.*'  Kmr^*^ 
is  laid  on  types,  and  we  are  told  that  percentile  grades  can  not  be  used  as  yet  for  prediotian  attao^ 
sixe. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  annual  record  of  the  height  and  weight  of  every  pupil  be  kept,  and  tM 
aU  pupib,  whose  height  and  weight  ratio  is  above  the  75  or  below  the  26  percentile  grade  of  th^  t$K 
be  placed  under  special  supervision  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overtaxed  by  the  work  icqukwi^ 
normal  pupils. 

Untersuchungen  der  schulkinder  in  bezug  auf  die  physischen  grundbs* 

ihrer   geistigen   entwicklung.    Verhandlungen    der    Berliner   anthropologiacte 
gesellschaft  (1893).    p.  337-54. 

A  translation  of  the  former  article. 

Quetelet,  M.  A.    De  la  statistique  consid^r^e  sous  le  rapport  du  physique,  du  morml A 

de  rintelligence  de  Thonune.    In  Conmiission  centrale  de  statistique.    BuUetiai 

BruxeUee,  1860.    v.  8.    p.  433-67. 

An  anthropobgical  disousston  dealing  principally  with  marriage  and  only  indirectly  bavtnc  ■ 
physical  growth. 
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Quetelet ,  M.  A .   Des  proportionB  aux  corps  bumain .  Acad^mie  royale  dee  sciencee,  dee 
lettree,  et  dee  beaux-arts  deBelgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles,  1848.    v.  15.    p.  16-27. 
A  discussion  of  the  Egyptians,  Romans,  and  Indians. 

Recbercbes  sur  le  poids  de  rbomme  aux  diff^rents  ages.    In  Acad^mie  royale 

des  sciences,  des  lettres  et  dee  beaux-arts  de  Belgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles,  1832- 
34.    V.  1.    p.  20-24. 

Sur  rbomme  et  le  development  de  see  faculty,  ou  essai  de  pbysique  sociale. 


Paris,  Bacbelier,  1836. 

Pioneer  work  In  the  field  of  anthropometry,  which  studies  records  from  the  standpoint  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  of  a  scientist. 

Sur  les  Indiens  Ojib-be-was  et  les  proportions  de  leur  corps.    Acad6mie 

royale  des  sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Belgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxellee, 
1846.    V.  13.    p.  70-76. 
A  brief  scientific  study  of  three  Indians. 

Sur  lee  proportions  de  la  race  noire.    In  Inter,  cong.  f.  scb.  byg.,  1854. 

V.  21.    p.  96. 

Sur  les  proportions  de  bommes,  qui  se  font  remarquer  par  un  exc^'  ou  un 

d6Caut  de  taille.    In  Acad^mie  royale  des  sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  beaux-arts  de 
Belgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles,  1847.    v.  14.    p.  138-42. 
A  short  summary  with  references  to  OJib-be-was  Indians. 
Quinfeld,  E.    tJntersucbimgseigebniflse  pbydscber  imd  geistiger  entwicklung  bei 
1014  kindem  vom  1.  bis.  8.  scbuljabre.    Prager  med.  wocbnscbr.,  32:653-56  (1907). 
Translation  in  International  oongren  on  school  hygiene.  2d.   London,  1007.   Proceedings,  p.  214-10. 
A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  in  early  childhood. 

Vortri^e:  Zur  pbysiscben  imd  geistlicben  entwicklung  dee  kindee  wfibrend 

der  ersten  scbuljabre.    In  Inter,  cong.  f .  scb.  byg.,  1904.    v.  3.    p.  128-34. 

A  careful  study  of  physical  conditions  of  children  during  the  first  years  of  school,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion by  F.  A.  Schmidt,  E.  Bayr,  and  Frau  Dr.  Krukenberg. 
Ranke,  O.    Beitrage  zur  frage  des  kindlicben  .wacbstums.    Arcbiv.  fOr  antbrop., 
3:161-80(1905). 

See  also  Der  Mensch,  2:156-57. 

A  very  careful  study  of  about  2,500  ohlldien,  with  many  measurements  and  tables. 

Der  Menscb.    Leipzig,  Verl.  d.  bibl.  Instit,  1894-1900.    2v. 

Chaptecs  2  and  3  of  voL  2  contain  excellent  material  on  growth  and  many  tables  from  Europe  and 
America.    An  excellent  treatise. 
Renter,  F.    Beitrage  zur  an  tbropologieHinterpommems.    Kindermessungen.   Arcbiv. 
for  antbrop.,  28:288-388  (1903). 

A  careful  experimental  study  based  on  373  children,  with  many  measuraments,  graphs,  and  indices. 
Kicbards,  A.,  and  Little,  B.  B.    A  proposed  standard  cbart  to  sbow  tbe  proportions  of 
American  females.    In  American  association  for  tbe  advancement  of  pbysical 
education,  1896.    p.  30-34. 

A  detailed  chart  is  given  showhig  relative  meesuroments. 
Rietz,  E.     Das  wacbstum  der  Berliner  scbulkinder  w&brend  der  scbuljabre.    Arcbiv. 
for  antbrop.,  1 :30-42  (1903).    neue  folge. 

This  Investigation  is  based  on  a  study  of  5,134  Berlin  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  19, 
and  Includes  the  comparison  between  children  from  different  types  of  schools.  Twelve  tables  are 
included  and  one  chart,  with  corresponding  curves  for  the  gymnasien  and  hdhero  schulen  and  the 
gemelndeachulen.  A  comparison  is  also  made  between  the  children  of  the  better  classes  and  the 
poorer  classes  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Halle,  Oohlis,  Saalfield,  Stockholm,  Denmark,  England,  Boston, 
Turin,  Warsaw,  and  Freiberg  as  outlined  by  Burke,  but  lees  complete,  the  numbers  of  individuals  not 
behig  faiduded. 

KOrperentwicklung  und  geistige  begabtttig.    2ieitscbrift  fOr  scbulgesundbeits- 

pflege,  19:65-98  (1906). 
Roberts,  C.    Manual  of  antbropometry.    London,  L.  Cburcbill,  1878.    118  p. 

This  is  an  important  manual  containing  much  anthropometric  material  and  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy. The  height,  weight,  and  annual  Incroments  of  7,700  boys  and  men  of  fisvored  class  between  lOand 
ao  are  imduded.  There  are  also  many  other  tables,  one  including  height,  weight,  and  chest  girth  of  new- 
born inlanto;  another  of  the  average  height,  weight,  and  chest  girth  of  the  artisan  daas  between  the 
ages  of  4  aad  fiO.    A  careful  comparison  is  made  with  Dr.  Bowditoh's  work  in  Boston. 
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Roberts,  C.    Memorandum  on  the  medical  inspection  and  physical  educatioB  in  se^ 

ondary  schools.    In  Royal  commission  on  secondary  schools  of  England,    Report 

V.  5.    p.  352-74. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  relaUon  of  weight  and  height  to  hygtenio  oonditiooi,  and  tte 

death  rate  at  various  ages. 
The  physical  requirements  of  factory  children.    In  Journal  of  the  staUsticil 

society.    London,  1876.    v.  39.    p.  681-733. 

An  excellent  study  indnding  height,  weight,  and  chest  girths.  Compaiiaoos  are  mada  with  QoeMlat'i 

data. 
Rubner, Das  wachstumproblem  imd  die  lebensdauer  des  menschen  imd  einiger 

s&ugethiere  vom  energischen  standpunkte  betrachtet.    Berlin,  1908.     16  p. 
Ruschenberger,  W.  S .  W.    Contributions  to  the  statistics  of  human  growth.    American 

journal  of  medical  science,  Phila.,  n.  s.  54:67-70  (1867). 
Russow,  A.    Veigleichende  beobachtimgen  Qber  den  einfluss  der  emfihrung  mit  der 

brust  und  der  kCLnstichen  emfihrung  auf  das  gewicht  und  den  wuchs  (Unge)  der 

kinder.    Jahrb.  fiir  kinderheilkimde,  Leipzig,  16:86-132  (1880-81). 
Sack,  N.    Brustdurchmesser  und  das  k5rpergewicht  der  knaben  in  den  h(&heren 

schulen  Moekau's.    Aus  dem  Russischen  Qbersetzt  von  Prof.  Dr.  Erismann  (1892^ 
tlber  die  k5rperliche  entwicklung  der  knaben  in  den  mittelschulen  Moskau's. 

Zsch.  ifa  schulgesimdheitspflege,  6:649-63  (1893). 

A  very  important  study  containing  many  refBrenoes  to  the  work  of  others,  a  Ubliogn^y,  and  ooo- 

parative  tables. 
Sargent,  D.  A.    The  physical  proportions  of  the  typical  man.    Scribner's  magazine, 

2:3-17(1887). 

A  semipopular  article  giving  methods  of  measuring  and  testing  in  the  phyrical  edoeatloo  tA  mn, 

with  three  charts  which  show  at  a  glance  the  relation  of  alee,  strength,  symmetry,  and  derelopmeat 

These  charts  have  had  great  influence  in  laboratories  for  physical  measurements. 
The  phjrsique  of  scholars,  athletes,  and  the  average  student.    Popular  science 

monthly,  73:248-56  (1908). 

A  study  of  15  groups  of  men  ttom  18  to  26  years  of  age,  all  excepting  one  group  being  Harvard  ttn* 

dents— football  players,  crew  men,  strong  men,  scholarship  men,  etc.   A  table  of  the  avwage  hiigiit. 

weight,  and  strength  of  each  group  is  given,  the  tallest  and  heaviest  being  univerBity  crew  and  feotbiU 

men,  the  shortest,  and  lightest  being  "stipend  sobolarahip"  men. 
Report  on  the  anthropometric  measurements.    A  schedule  of  measurement! 

with  directions  for  making  them.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement 

of  physical  education,  1886.    v.  2.    p.  6-15. 

A  significant  guide  for  the  making  and  recording  of  measuremrats. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  aru/ Anderson,  W.  G.    Report  of  the  committee  on  statiflti« 

appointed  by  the  association  in  1885.    In  American  association  for  the  advance- 

ment  of  physical  education,  1888. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  what  measurements  should  be  taken  and  how  it  should  be  doo*i 

including  detailed  methods,  tests,  and  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  the  body. 
Schmidt,  Emil .   Die  kdrpergrOsse  und  das  gewicht  der  schulkinder  des  kreises  Saalfeld. 

Archiv.  f.  Anthrop.,  21:385-434  (1892). 

A  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  In  diffenot  koalltiM 

in  Germany. 
Schmidt-Monnard,    K.    Gewichts-   imd   l&ngenzunahme  bei  kindem.    Zsch.  fflr 

schulgesundheitspflege,  9:317-23  (1896). 

A  reply  to '' th)er  den  einfluss  der  jahresieit  und  der  aohule  auf  das  waohstom  der  kinder.** 
Die  chronische  krgnklichkeit  in  unseren  mittleren  und  hdheren  schulen.    XII 

Int.  med.  cong.  zu  Moekau,  1897.    Zsch.  ftkr  schulgefundheitspflege,  11:605-620; 

12:666-85(1897). 
In  an  investigation  made  in  Halle  on  5,100  boys  and  3,300  girb  in  the  high  and  middle  sehoelt.  1^ 

writer  studied  the  chronic  diseases,  fatigue,  etc.,  in  respect  to  efleots,  and  growth  la  height  and  wslftt 

in  individual  children  through  the  fourteenth  year. 

tiber  den  einfluss  der  jahreszeit  und  der  schule  auf  das  wachstum  dff 


kinder.    In  Jahrb.  f Or  kinderheilkimde,  1895,  v.  40  (1895). 
Summary  in  Zsch.  ftta'  schulgesundheitspflege,  7:«36-«28  (1894). 
A  study  of  the  growth  of  190 chfldren  from  Halle,  with  yearly  measureoMits  ftom  1  to  UyMfS. 
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Schultz,  G.    Bericht  dber  die  meesungen  an  individuen  von  verschiedenen  nationen. 

In  Acad^mie  imp^riale  dea  sciences  de  St.  Petersburg.    Bull.  d.  I.  classe  physico- 

math^matique.    1845.    v.  4.    p.  226-30. 
A  oomparattve  study  of  63  Russians,  Jews  and  Negroes. 

Some  new  anthropometrical  data.    Yale  medical  journal,  v.  2  (1895-96). 

Schuster,  £.    First  results  from  the  Oxford  anthropometric  laboratory.    Biometrika, 

8:40-51  (1896). 
Schwartz,  £.    Anthropology  (Novara  expedition).    A  system  of  anthropometrical 

investigations  as  a  means  for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  himian  races.    Vienna, 

1862.    24  p. 
Seaver,  J.  W.    Anthropometry  and  physical  examination,  for  practical  use  in  connec- 
tion with  gymnasium  work  and  physical  education.    Meriden,  Conn.,  Gurti»-Way 

CO.,  1909.     191  p. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  anthropometry  and  contains  15 

chapters  on  various  anthropometric  subjects.    Chapters  7,  8,  and  9,  in  graphic  anthropometry,  the  law 

of  growth,  and  peroentile  methods  of  tabulation,  are  particularly  good.    A  number  of  important  charts 

and  tables  are  included. 
Anthropometric  tables  arranged  from  the  measures  of  2,300  students.    New 

Haven,  1889. 
Sergi,  G.    An  anthropological  cabinet  for  pedagogic  purposes.    Education,  7:42-49 


In  his  discussion  on  the  formation  of  an  anthropological  cabinet  Dr.  Sergi  gives  a  detailed  biographical 
chart,  Including  both  physical  and  mental  observations,  together  with  remedial  agencies  and  educa- 
tional measures.  ^ 

Shbankoff , .    The  influence  of  the  common  school  on  the  physical  development 

of  pupiU.    Messenger  for  legal  medicine,    v.  3.  (1889.) 
Russian  cited  by  Saolc.  « 

Shortt,  John.    Differences  in  weight  and  stature  of  Europeans  and  some  natives  of 
India.    In  Ethnological  society.    Transactions.    London,  1863.    v.  2  n.  s.    p.  213. 
Shuttleworth,  G.  E.    The  health  and  development  of  idiots  compared  with  mentally 
sound  children  of  the  same  age.    In  Association  of  medical  officers  of  American 
institute  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons.    Proceedings,  1876-86.     p.  315-22. 
Also  pubbshed  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1877.  [  See  also  TarbeU,  Q.Q.] 
A  very  good  paper  on  the  growth  and  mortality  of  metally  deficient  children,  with  valuable  tables 
and  height  and  weight  curves. 
Silbermann,  J.  T.    Proportions  physique  ou  naturelles  du  corps  humain  exprim^ 
en  mesuree  m^triques  et  rapport^es  k  la  taille  de  1 .60  m.    In  Acad^mle  des  sciences. 
Compt.  rend.    Paris,  1856.    v.  42.    p.  454-56,  495-97.    v.  43.    p.  1156-57. 
A  study  of  511  men  from  150  mm.  to  184. 
Simon,  T.    Recherches  anthropom^triques  sur  223  garcons  anormaux  ag^  de  8-23 
ans.    Ann^  psychologique,  6:191-247  (1899). 

A  very  careful  study  of  233  boys,  with  measurements  and  a  r^sum^  of  the  work  done  by  others,  and 
laehxUng  comparative  tables. 
Smedley,  F.  W.    Report  of  department  of  child-study  and  pedagogic  investigation 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools.    Chicago,  1900.    v.  2,  p.  10-48. 

This  report  is  the  ocmtinuatiao  of  the  work  started  by  W.  S.  Christopher.    It  contains  tables  and 
charUof  norms  resulting  from  the  measurement  of  height,  weight,  vital  capacity,  grip,  and  the  use  of  the 
ergograph  with  Chicago  public  school  childroi,  and  a  discussion  of  the  correlation  between  these  results 
ttid  school  standing. 
Sotmes,  H.  A.    The  scientific  measurements  of  children.    London,  1891.     15  p. 
Sograf,  N.  J.    Anthropometrical  researches  in  the  Provinces  of  Jaroslav,  Kostroma, 
and  \ladimir.    In  8th  Congress  of  Russian  naturalists  and  physicians.    St.  Peters- 
burg, 1890. 
Stanway,  S.    Results  bf  investigations  made  into  the  comparative  health  and  con- 
dition of  factory  and  non-factory  children  in  Manchester  and  Stockport.    Report  of 
Factory  commission.    London,  1833. 
Mr.  CcDwall,  chairman. 
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Sternberg,  G.    Phjrsique  of  accepted  recruits  and  reenlisted  men  of  United  States 
army.    In  report  of  the  Suigeon  general,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Secretary  of  war,  Wafliiiogtoo, 
1893.    V.  20.    p.  226-27. 
Stevenson,  W.    On  the  rate  of  growth  in  children.    In  9th  International  medical 
congress.    Transactions.    Washington,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  446-52. 

On  the  relation  of  weight  to  height  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  man.    Lancet^ 

clinic,  London,  2:560-64  (1888). 

In  thia  soieQtiflo  report  Dr.  SteYcnsGD  gives  4  tables  and  2  charts,  and  matntalns  that  had  we  tht 
means  of  soientlflcally  comparing  the  relation  of  weight  to  height  and  of  drawing  ocnclusions  thenfrom, 
Boch  data  would  be  as  frequently  supplied  as  is  now  the  daily  temperature.    The  first  table  dMcb 
op  the  height  and  weight  in  inches  with  yearly  increnunts  for  boys  and  girls  betwem  the  agM  of  5 
and  18.   The  height  and  weight  indices  are  also  given,  and  a  comparison  between  the  hel|^t  and  weiflxt 
ooeflloients  of  laboring  and  nonlaboring  classes. 
Stieda,  L.    tiher  die  anwendung  der  wahrscheinl ich k eitarechnung  in  A&  anthro- 
pologischen  statistik.    Archiv.  fOr  anthrop.,  Braimachweig,  14:167-182  (1882-^). 
An  extensive,  theoretical  discossiogi  of  measurements,  with  graphs. 
Stockton-Houg^,  J.    Statistic^  relating  to  seven  himdred  births  (white)  occuning  in 
the  Philadelphia  hospital  from  1865-72.    Philadelphia  medical  times,  16:9S-^ 
(1885-86). 
Stoneroad,  R.    Physical  education  of  girls  during  childhood  and  pubescent  period. 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceeding 
and  addresses,  1910.    p.  936-41. 

A  series  of  suggestions  of  a  preventative  or  remedial  nature  rather  than  an  analysis  of  growth. 
Story,  W.  W.    The  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  according  to  a  new  canon  for 
practical  use,  with  a  critical  notice  of  the  canon  of  Polycletus,  and  of  the  princ^ 
ancient  and  modem  systems.    London,  1866.    63  p. 

A  detailed  study  of  parts  of  the  body,  with  many  alhuiana  to  the  work  of  daasioal  artists. 
Stratz,  C.  H.     Der  kdrper  des  kindes,  fOr  el  tern,  erzieher,  ftrzte   und    kOnstler. 
Stuttgart,  1903.    250  p. 

Wachstum  und  proportionen  des  menschen  vor  und  nach  der  geburt.    Archiv. 

f Or  anthrop.,  8 :  287-97  (1909).    Neue  folge. 

A  good  article  discussing  growth  before  and  after  birth  and  giving  many  drawings  and  graphs. 
Steet,  G.  C.    Notes  on  the  development  and  growth  of  boys  between  13  and  20 
years  of  age.    In  St.  Geoi^ges  hospital,  London.    Report,  1874-76. 
This  is  an  important  reference. 
Suligowski,  F.    Kilka  sldw  o  pomiarach  antropometrycznych  mlodziezy  ginmazyum 
mezkiego  w  Radomin.    Medyeyna,  Warszawa,  15:512,  544,  558-^9,  641  (1887). 
The  anthropometric  measurements  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  of  Radom. 
This  Investigation  deals  primarily  with  statistics  in  height  and  weight,  together  with  other  msannTt- 
ments  and  personal  characteristics  of  1,783  males  between  the  ages  of  9  and  21. 
Swain,  F.    Anthropometric  measurements.    In  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  education.    Proceedings,  1887.    v.  3,  p.  43-50. 

A  discussion  of  the  materials  required  for  physical  measurements  and  how  to  use  them. 
Tallant,  A.  W.    A  medical  study  of  delinquent  girls.    In  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine.   Bulletin,  1912.    v.  13,  p.  283-93. 

A  study  of  the  physical  development  of  the  delinquent  girls  at  Sleighton  farm,  Pennsylvania.  ThHi 
girls  are  about  normal  in  height  and  weight  when  compared  with  Bowditch's  norms,  but  have  oiar 
sense  defects,  while  20-35  per  cent  have  venereal  diseases. 
Tarbell,  G.  G.  On  the  height,  weight,  and  relative  rate  of  growth  of  normal  and 
feeble-minded  children.  In  Association  of  medical  officers  of  the  American  inflti- 
tute  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  Proceedings,  1876-86.  p.  188-89. 
A  short  paper  with  height  and  weight  curves. 

In  Assoc,  med.    Proceedings,  1888-89. 

A  pioneer  study  on  the  growth  of  feeble-minded,  the  value  of  which  is  chiefly  hi  fts  mggeitlTe  Dat«H 
shioe  few  children  are  included  and  no  statistics  are  given,  although  curves  of  growth  are  Indoded. 
Taylor,  J.  J.    Anthropometric  notes  on  the  inhabitants  of  Oheckheaton,  Yorkshire. 
In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67,  p.  507-10. 

A  comparative  study  of  20  men  varying  from  20  to  60  jrears  of  age  and  from  1M.S  to  183.S  cm.  in  belibit, 
and  11  women  ftom  20  to  25  years  of  age  ranging  from  146.4  to  163.7  cm.  in  height. 
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Taylor,  J.  M.  The  influence  of  bodily  exercise  upon  length  of  life.  In  American 
•BBOciation  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1897.    v.  7,  p.  61-74. 

Contains  a  number  of  indlTJdoal  measurements,  together  with  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  athletic  life 
of  William  B.  Cortis,  and  ocmcliidei  that  the  harmful  effects  of  violent  athletic  competitions  are  popu- 
larly oyorated. 

Thomson,  A.  S.  Observations  on  the  stature,  bodily  weight,  magnitude  of  chest,  and 
physical  strength  of  the  New  Zealand  race  of  men.  In  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
society.    London,  1853.    v.  23,  p.  87. 

Thomdike,  £.  L.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements. 
New  York,  Science  press,  1904.    p.  212. 

An  excellent  book  on  how  to  handle  mental,  social,  and  physical  measurements.  Chapter  12  treats 
of  the  sooroea  of  error  in  measurements,  and  Chapter  13  gives  conclusions  and  further  references. 

Physical  growth  of  children.    In  Notes  on  child  study.    New  York,  1901. 

p.  21-30.    (Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
education.) 

A  very  suggestive  and  valuable  chapter,  which  serves  to  answer  the  question  <'Just  at  what  rate  do 
children  grow  and  what  are  the  sizes  they  reach  year  after  year  7  "  Boas'  averages  and  mean  variations 
are  inchided  and  distribution  figures  for  different  ages,  also  a  series  of  yearly  increments  for  growth  in 
stature  for  boys  and  girls. 

ntchener,  E.  B.  Anthropometry  and  experimental  psychology.  Philosophical 
review,  2:187-92(1893). 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  anthropometric  laboratory  and  psychological  laboratory. 
Tbe  matai  difference  between  the  two  laboratories  is  one  of  aim  and  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
being  trained.    Training  in  the  former  depends  less  on  practice  and  more  on  instruction  than  in  the 


Topinard,  P.    L'anthropologie.    Paris,  1895.    (Bibliotheque  des  sciences  contem- 
pondnes.) 

A  general  treatment  on  anthropology  with  exceptionally  strong  chapters  on  craniometry,  and  short 
dapters  on  physical  characteristics  and  growth. 
Tyler,  J.  M.    Growth  in  weight  and  height.    In  hia  Growth  and  education.    Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  dc  co.,  1907.    p.  263-270. 

One  chapter  fh>m  an  excellent  book  on  growth  and  an  appendix  which  gives  a  series  of  compounded 
tables  for  weight,  height,  and  other  measurements.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  study  of  growth  in  children.    In  National  education  association  of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  913-16. 
Also  in  Journal  of  education,  Boetoo,  <»:  11^14  (1906). 
A  good  general  dlscusslan  without  measurements. 
Vahl,  M.    Mitteilungen  fiber  das  gewicht  nichterwachsener  mlUichen.    In  Cong, 
periodique  int.  sci.  med.  Copenhagen,  1884.    p.  120-25. 

Tbe  girls  in  this  school,  ranging  from  4  to  16  years,  were  weighed  semiannually  from  1874  to  1883,  and 
tht  reanlting  tnoremcots  and  peroents  of  gain  show  that  there  is  a  greater  increase  in  growth  in  weight  in 
■nmmer  than  in  winter. 
Vmey,  V.  Le  d^veloppement  physique  des  arrives  d'^cole.  In  Societe  libre  pour 
r^tude  peychologique  de  I'enfant.  Bulletin,  1909.  v.  9.  p.  26-29.  1907-8.  v.  8. 
p.  lOS-14. 
ViMemBky,  N.  W.  lamenenia  oiganisma  v  periode  sformirorania.  St.  Petersburg, 
1902. 

Modifleatiais  of  organisms  during  the  period  of  puberty  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty. 
This  is  an  important  stndy  ocntainlng  378  tables  and  43  diagrams. 
Vierordt,  H.    Anatomische,  physiologische  und  physikalische  daten  und  tabellen. 

3.  neu  bearbeitete  auflage.    Jena,  Fischer,  1906.    622  p. 
Vierordt,  Karl  von.    Fhyeiologie  des  kindesalters.   Tabingen,  Laupp,  1881.    496  p. 
Part  I  of  this  book,  p.  319  to  391,  contains  a  very  good  summary  of  physical  growth  in  height  and 
weight,  together  with  a  bibliography,  which,  like  many  others,  contains  no  page  references  and  only 
oeeasiaoaUy  the  Tohmie. 
Villerm^,  L.    Note  sur  la  taille  moyenne  dee  habitants  de  Paris  et  siur  les  proportions 
dee  diffonnit^s  et  infirmity  qui  lee  rendent  impropres  aux  services  militaires. 
Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,  Paris,  11:140  (1829). 
7166^—14 14 
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Vinogr^pva-Lukinkaya,  L.  K.   Examination  of  hei^tand  weight  of  girls  attending 
highBehoolfl.    Veetnik  obeh.  hig.  Budeb  i.  prackt  med.,  St.  Peteisburg,  21:67-186 
(1894). 
Rnflsian. 
Voit,  C.    Uber  die  peroidicitftt  im  gewicbte  der  kinder.    Reprint  from  MQnchner 

med.  wochenschr,  33:129-31  (1886). 
Warner,  F.    Physical  defects.    In   British   association   for   the   advancement  of 
science.    Proceedings,  1897.    v.  67,  p.  427-39. 
Deals  principally  with  physical  defects. 

Report  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  50,000  children  seen  in  106 

schools  of  London.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  year  1890.    v.  2.    p.  1081-1138. 

An  important  report  prepared  for  the  British  medical  assoolatlGn  and  the  Charity  organiatkB 
aociety  of  London,  and  prelimlnaiy  to  the  data  included  in  the  author's  study  of  chlldroi. 

The  study  of  children  and  their  school  training.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1897. 


p.  16-33. 

Weiner,   C.    t^ber  das   wachstum   dee   menschlichen   kdrpers.    Karlsruhe,  1800. 
p.  3-23. 

A  monograph  oontainlng  cnrres  and  tables  giying  the  aminal  measurements  in  height,  welg|tt»  tad 
head  girth  of  Dr.  Weiner's  four  sons  from  birth  to  maturity.    A  very  valuable  oootrlbatian. 
Weissenberg,  S.    Das  wachstum  des  menschen.    Stuttgart,  Strecker  imd  Schiodsr, 
1911.    220  p. 

This  is  the  most  important  recent  publicatloD  on  physical  growth  and  ccntains  chapters  on  fbetd 
growth,  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  of  babies,  growth  during  the  periods  of  childhood,  the  oondltlaDS 
influencing  growth,  and  the  laws  of  growth.  ICany  authorities  are  quoted,  numerous  tables  are  indoded, 
and  charts  showing  the  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  together  with  the  relative  heights  snd 
height  increments  of  Jews,  Russians,  Englishmen,  and  Belgians. 
Welker,  F.    Untersuchimgen  aber  bau  tmd  wachstum  des  menschlichen  schftdek. 

Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1862. 
West,  G.  M.    Anthropometrische  untersuchungen  Qber  die  schulkinder  in  Worcester, 
Mass.    Archiv.  f tlr  anthrop.,  22: 13-48  (1894). 

This  is  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  study  of  the  data  included  in  the  previous  Investigation. 

.    Growth  of  the  human  body.    Educational  review,  12 : 284-69  (1896). 

A  general  discussion  ftom  the  educational  point  of  view. 

Observation  of  the  relation  of  physical  development  to  intellectual  ability, 


made  on  the  school  children  of  Toronto,  Canada.    Science,  n.  s.,  4 :  156-^  (1896). 

In  this  investigation  the  results  are  opposed  to  those  of  Dr.  Porter.  In  place  of  using  school  gnde  at 
the  criteria  index  of  precocity.  Dr.  West  uses  the  teacher's  judgment,  and  appends  a  number  of  eorvis 
without  figures,  giving  the  relative  sizes  of  good  and  poor  students. 

Worcester  school  children;  growth  of  head,  body,  and  face.    Science,  21:2-4 


(1893). 

This  investigation  is  based  on  several  measurements  including  the  weight  and  height  of  3y3fi2ohtldnD 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  in  public  and  private  schoob  of  Worcester. 

Whipple,  G.  M.    Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests.    Baltimc^e,  Warwick,  aad 
York,  1910.    634  p. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  this  is  the  most  important  contribution  now  accessible  on  tbe 
general  subject  of  mental  and  physical  tests.  Chapter  2  treats  of  the  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
tests;  chapter  3,  the  treatment  of  measures;  chapter  4,  physical  tests.  The  averages  of  Boas  <  Barks) 
and  Smedley  are  used  as  nomes. 

Windle,  B.  C.  A.    Anthropometric  work  in  the  schools.    Medical  magazine,  London, 
2:631-49(1894). 

Wissler,  C.    Correlation  of  mental  and  phjrsical  facts.    Psychological  review  (mono- 
graphs) 3:1-^  (189»-1901). 
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Wttder,  0.    Growth  of  boys;  correlationB  for  the  annual  increments.    (1903.)    Amer- 
ican anthxopologiflt,  n.  s.  5:81-88. 

This  U  A  rmy  important  oantribatlon  to  the  stady  of  growth  based  on  the  correlation  of  inoremeots  of 
growth  in  height  and  weight  for  73  boys  for  the  periods  from  12  to  17  years  of  age. 

"The  real  problem  In  studies  of  growth  is  the  determination  of  the  annual  inoremeots  daring  the 
period  of  growth  for  each  degree  of  adult  stature.   Until  we  have  sufAoient  measurements  to  tell  us  how 
the  tan  men  andUkewise  the  sliort  men  grew  in  boyhood,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  stgnjflcanoe  of  any 
given  part  of  the  growing  period.   Thus  tar  our  knowledge  of  growth,  as  determined  by  physical  meas- 
uranents  of  children,  is  based  on  average  statures  obtained  by  single  measurements  of  large  groups  of 
ohfldren.   We  thus  gain  a  certain  general  curve  of  growth  from  which  we  inltt  certain  tendencies  to 
periodic  growth.   In  all  such  measurements  we  have  ample  means  for  determining  the  variation  between 
individuals  at  each  period  of  life,  but  no  way  of  estimating  the  degree  of  variation  in  the  same  Individual 
from  year  to  year.   Thus,  whila  we  know  that  the  average  maximum  increase  in  the  stature  of  boys 
ooours  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  life,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  boys  reach  their 
mailmnm  before  or  after  this  point." 
No  imprints  of  these  tables  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e)  were  made  and  the  data  an  inaccessible. 
Wood,  M.  A.    (a)  Anthropometric  table  compiled  from  the  measurements  of  1,100 
Wellesley  college  students  arranged  according  to  bodily  heights.    (1890.)    (No 
imprint.) 
(b)  Statistical  tables,  showing  certain  measurements  of  40  freshmen  of  Welles- 
ley  college  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1891,  and  the  end  of  May,  1892,  after  six 
months  of  gymnasium  training.    (1892.)    (No  imprint.) 
(c)  Statistical  tables  concerning  the  class  of  1891  of  Wellesley  college,  num- 
bering 104  women.    (No  imprint.) 

(d)  Six  comparative  tables  showing  records  of  class  crews  receiving  training  in 

gymnasium  and  on  the  lake;  of  20  students  receiving  training  in  the  gymnasium; 
and  of  20  students  receiving  no  training  in  the  gymnasium.  Wellesley  college. 
President's  report.    Boston,  1893.    p.  35-40. 

(e)  Anthropometric  table,  arranged  after  the  method  of  percentile  grades,  of 

the  measurements  of  1,500  Wellesley  college  students.    (1903.)    (No  imprint.) 
Wonmichin,  N.    Fortlaufende  wfigungen  wfthrend  der  dentition,    jahrb.  fOr  kinder- 

heilkunde,  Leipzig,  16:133-43  (1880-81). 
Wright,  Elizabeth  A.    Physical  training  of  postradolescent  girls.    In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910. 
p.  942-46. 
A  gmeral  discussion  on  growth  and  physical  tnining. 
Wulleatorf-Urbair,  B.  von.    Reise  der  Osterreichischen  fregatte  No  vara  um  die  erde 
in  den  jahren  1857-59.    Anthropologi8chertheil,2teabtheilung.  KOrpermesBungen, 
an  individuen  verschiedener  menschenracen  vorgenonmien  durch  Dr.  Karl  Scherzer 
und  Dr.  Eduard  Schwarz,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Weisbach.    Wien,JM2.    v.  4. 
WyUe,  A.  R.  T.    Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  theT^ble-nuBded  in 
hei^t  and  weight.    Journal  of  peycho-asthenics,  8:1-7. 

A  stady  of  the  height  and  weight  of  feeble-minded  children  with  the  conclusion  that  feeble-minded 
ohOdren  are  subnormal  in  height  and  weight.  The  feeble-minded,  in  height  and  weight,  approzimata 
the  normal  most  closely  at  10  years  of  age.    A  high  mean  variation  is  characteristic  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Investigation  concerning  the  weight  and  height  of  feeble-minded  children. 

Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  4:47-^7. 

This  ioresUgation  Is  baaed  on  161  boys  and  174  girb  from  the  Idnnesota.    The  number  was  later 
•zteoded  to  400  and  isinohided  in  the  previous  reference. 
Ztdiarias,  O.    Ober  periodicit&t  in  der  gewichtszunahme  bei  kindem.    Monatl. 
mitth.  a.  d.  geeamt  geb.  d.  naturw.    Berlin  (1889.)    p.  35-^7;  57-60. 
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Zahor,  J.  W.  Z.  Report  on  the  investigation  of  certain  physical  conditions  of  echod 
children  of  Prague,  including  stature,  weight,  eye  defects,  and  spinal  curvature. 
Prague,  1907.    44  p. 

Zeisfiing, .    Neue  lehre  von  den  proportionen  des  menschlichen  kOrpeis.    Le^ 

zig,  1854. 
Zhbankoff, .    The  influence  of  the  common  school  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  pupils.    Vestnik  obshtshestvennoy  higieni,  1: 147-94  (1889). 
Russian;  cited  by  Saok. 
See  Messenger  for  legal  mediciiie,  3  (1889). 
Zirkle,  H.  W.    Interdependence  of  the  mental  and  phjrsical.  In  Ms  Medical  inspectian 
of  schools.    In  University  of  Colorado.    Bulletin,  1902.    v.  1.    p.  3-23 

Contains  many  statistical  tables  from  other  authors,  including  Bowditoh,  Wamv,  Chxistopher^aiid 
others,  with  suggestions  for  measuring  and  an  anthropological  chart. 
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Abnonnal  children,  147, 149. 

Age,  grade,  and  school  standing,  statistics,  71-79. 

Age  and  height  distribution,  statistics,  14-16. 

Anthropometry.    8u  Physical  measurements. 

Asymmetry,  conclusions,  36-37. 

Bibliography,  18&-212. 

Binet  scale,  conclusions  regarding,  97. 

Boos,  Fianz,  on  asymmetry,  36-37;  on  average  American  height  and  weight,  150. 

Bowditch,  H.  P.,  on  physical  growth,  36;  on  physical  measurements,  144. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  police  standard  of  height,  weight,  etc.,  154. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

College  students,  increase  in  height,  146;  increase  in  weight,  148. 

Complexion  and  height,  statistics,  152. 

Curricula  and  methods  of  standing,  statistics,  71-72. 

Dickson,  S.  H.,  on  average  height  of  men,  152. 

Disease,  and  growth,  146. 

Dun,  W.  A.,  on  police  standards  of  measurement  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York  City,  154. 

English  Army,  standard  of  measurement,  155. 

Environment  and  heredity,  146. 

Forbes,  H.  O.,  on  height  and  weight  at  certain  ages,  154. 

Francis  W.  Parker  School,  physical  growth  of  boys  and  girls,  9-13;  statistics  of  average 
weight-height  and  vital  indices  for  bojrs  and  girls,  65;  statistics  of  height  and  age 
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Goddard,  H.  H.,  and  physical  measiu*ements,  144. 
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Grading,  methods,  statistics,  71-72. 
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Growth  curves,  individual,  statistics,  37-58. 
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Height  and  age  distribution,  statistics,  14-16. 

Height  and  complexion,  statistics,  152. 

Height  and  weight  at  certain  ages,  statistics,  154;  averages  and  average  deviatiom, 
statistics,  32-34;  comparative  tables,  155-187;  medians,  22. 
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Letter  of  transmittal,  5. 
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MacDonald,  Arthur,  and  abnormal  children,  147. 

Marks  and  grades.    See  School  marks  and  grades. 

Menstruation,  age,  statistics,  68. 

Mental  and  physical  development,  148. 

Mental  development  and  lung  capacity,  149-150;  and  growth,  145. 

Nationality,  effects  of,  146-148;  height  as  affected  by,  statistics,  152. 

New  York  City,  police  standard  of  height,  weight,  etc.,  154. 

Norms,  calculations,  150-155. 

Physical  and  mental  development,  145, 148. 

Physical  defects,  relation  to  growth,  statistics,  58-60. 

Physical  growth.    See  Growth,  physical. 

Physical  measurements,  historical  summary,  142-187. 

Police  standards,  height,  weight,  etc.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York  City,  statistics,  15t 
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Quetelet,  M.  A.,  and  physical  measurements,  143-144. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  physical  measurements,  142. 
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School  marks  and  grades,  individual,  statistics,  134-138. 
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&ope  of  investigation,  7-8. 

Sexual  development,  correlation  of  growth  in  height  and  wel^t  statifltici,  67-69; 
growth,  145;  influence  on  limg  capacity,  149. 

Shuttleworth,  6.  £.,  and  physical  measurements,  144. 

Stature  of  male  adults,  statistbics,  153-154. 
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8teet,  6.  C,  and  measurement  of  adolescent  boys,  143. 

Tarbell,  G.  G.,  and  physical  measurements,  144. 

United  States  Army,  standards  of  measurement,  155. 

University  of  Chicago  (elementary  and  high  schools),  statistics  of  average  weight- 
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Wei^t,  average  American,  statistics,  150;  discussion,  147-149;  English  Army  stand- 
ard, 155;  healthy,  Hutchinson's  table,  155;  individual  increments  of  growth,  sta- 
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precocity,  statistics,  151;  statistics,  23-24;  United  States  Army  standard,  155. 

Wei^t  and  age  distribution,  statistics,  16-21. 

Wei^t  and  height,  at  certain  ages,  154;  comparative  tables,  statistics,  155-187; 
medians,  22. 

Wei^t-height  and  vital  indices,  sUtistics,  60-67, 125-133. 

Weissenberg,  8.,  observations  on  menstruation,  68. 

Working  classes,  children  of,  146, 148. 

Wylie,  A.  R.  T.,  and  physical  measurements,  144. 

Zeissing,  and  physical  measurements,  143. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DSPABTMENT   OF  THE  InTBBIOB, 

BuRBAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  June  SO,  1914* 
Sm:  Among  the  greatest  needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  better  houses.  Most  of  the  older  houses  are  cheap, 
ugly,  uncomfortable,  insanitary,  badly  ventilated,  poorly  heated  and 
lighted,  with  no  conveniences  for  school  work,  and  wiUi  inadequate 
and  filthy  toilets  and  privies,  or  with  none.  In  many  places  aban- 
doned churches  and  cabins  no  longer  fit  for  use  as  homes  are  given 
over  to  the  schools,  somewhat  as  outgrown,  outworn,  and  cast-oflF 
clothing  is  given  to  paupers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  rural  schools 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  annually  for  country  school- 
houses,  and  expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  grown  larger  from 
year  to  year.  Some  of  the  newer  buildings  are  large  and  relatively 
costly,  but  many,  probably  most,  of  them  are  built  with  httle  or 
no  reference  to  architectural  appearance,  to  the  local  needs,  or  to 
the  principles  of  sanitation  and  the  health  requirements  of  growing 
children. 

Schoolhouses  are  not  only  the  temples  which  we  erect  to  the  god  of 
childhood;  they  are  also  the  homes  of  our  children  for  a  large  part 
of  the  day  through  the  most  plastic  years  of  their  hves,  the  years 
ia  which  they  are  most  responsive  to  impressions  of  beauty  or  of 
ugliness,  and  when  their  environment  is,  therefore,  most  important. 
These  houses  should,  therefore,  be  planned  and  built  not  only  with 
the  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  all  temples  and  other  sacred 
buildings  are  erected,  but  also  with  that  care  for  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience  which  we  exercise  in  the  building  of  our  homes.  It 
is  economic  waste  of  the  worst  type  to  spend  annually  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  money  for  schools  and  hundreds  of  miUions 
more  in  the  time  of  children  and  then  fail  of  the  best  results  because 
of  bad  construction  and  poor  equipment  of  schoohouses.  It  is  worse 
than  economic  waste  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives  of  children 
through  failure  to  observe  simple  and  well-known  sanitary  laws. 
The  places  to  which  children  come  to  gain  preparation  and  strength 
for  life  aJid  its  duties  should  not  prove  to  be  hotbeds  for  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death.    The  school  improvement  leagues  of  the  Southern 
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States  have  taken  for  their  motto — ''For  our  schools:  Health,  Com- 
fort, and  Beauty."  This  might  well  become  the  motto  for  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  planning  and  building  of  schoolhouses. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  school  buildings  of  cities  and  large  towns  and  in  the 
buildings  for  county  and  township  high  schools.  Many  of  these  now 
approach  the  ideal.  A  buUetin  of  this  bureau,  American  Sehooir 
Tumses,  issued  in  1910,  has  had  a  wide  circulation  and  has  proved  veiy 
helpful  to  school  boards  and  architects.  The  eagerness  with  which 
it  was  received,  and  the  continued  requests  which  come  to  this  office 
for  it,  indicate  both  the  need  and  demand  for  it.  There  has  been  an 
even  greater  need  for  similar  help  for  school  officials  and  others 
responsible  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  rooms  in  rural  communities.  To  give  this  help  the  manuscript 
transmitted  herewith  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar, 
special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  professor  in  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  health  problems  in  education, 
which  committee  accepted  the  material  of  this  manuscript  and  sub- 
mitted it  as  its  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  July  7,  1913.  The  manuscript  is  the 
result  of  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  rural  school  architecture 
with  constant  reference  to  economy  and  the  highest  degree  of  utility. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commisaianer. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

[Export  on  Heoltli  FroUems  hj  a  Joint  Ck>mmittoe  of  the  Hationftl  Oonndl 
of  Eduoation  and  the  Amezioan  Medioel  A— ociatJonj 


In  1911  the  National  Council  of  Education  appointed  a  conunittee 
on  health  problems  in  education.  From  the  time  of  its  appointment 
this  conmiittee  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  fund  available  for  the 
work  of  these  health  committees  has  consisted  of  small  appropriations 
from  the  National  Education  Association  and  an  equal  amount 
appropriated  each  year  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  February,  1912, 
a  general  report  on  health  problems  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
was  presented  and  discussed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Chici^o, 
July,  1912,  the  topic  ''Sanitation  of  Rural  Schools''  was  selected  for 
the  two  committees  mentioned  for  their  special  study. 

During  the  spring  of  1913  a  field  secretary,  employed  by  the  two 
committees  acting  as  a  joint  committee,  made  a  careful  statistical 
and  photographic  survey  of  about  100  rural  schools  in  four  Eastern 
States.  This  information  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
F.  B.  Dresslar,  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  body  of  material 
which  he  has  gathered,  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  bulletin  on 
country  schoolhouses. 

The  following  general  propositions  have  been  approved  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association: 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  joint  committee  that  there  is  no  more 
important  health  problem  in  education  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  one-room  coimtry  school  is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  type 
of  school  in  this  country. 

More  than  half  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  are  educated 
in  rural  schools. 

The  country-school  child  needs  a  healthful  enviiDnment  quite  as 
much  as  the  city  child. 
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In  generali  good  architecture  and  good  sanitation  have  been  much 
more  carefully  studied  and  much  more  frequently  secured  in  the 
school  of  the  city  than  in  the  school  of  the  coimtry,  but  the  sanitation 
of  the  rural  school  is  in  every  respect  as  important  as  the  samtation 
of  the  city  school. 

The  problems  are  at  bottom  identical.  Both  the  city  child  and  the 
country  child  need  fresh  air  and  good  light  and  clean,  wholesome,  and 
attractive  surroundings;  but  the  methods  of  securing  these  educational 
essentials  are  somewhat  different  in  city  and  coxmtry. 

A  schoolhouse  without  an  adequate  playgroxmd  is  an  educational 
deformity  and  a  gross  injustice  to  childhood. 

Neglect  of  anything  essential  for  health  in  construction,  materiak, 
arrangement,  and  equipment  of  the  country-school  building  is  an 
educational  sin  of  omission,  if  not  a  social  and  civic  crime. 

The  expense  of  the  things  which  really  affect  the  health  of  the  pupil 
in  school  should  be  estimated  in  terms  of  child  life,  child  health,  and 
human  efficiency,  and  only  for  convenience  be  reduced  to  dolla]^ 
and  cents. 

The  following  features  are  considered  most  important  for  satis- 
factory sanitation  of  the  rural  school: 

J.  Oood  air. 

(a)  Supplied  abimdantly  from  outdoors  in  all  weathor. 

(6)  Not  warmer  than  68®  F.  in  cold  weather. 

(c)  Heated  (but  not  overheated)  and  kept  in  moderate  motion  by 
the  operation  of  a  jacketed  stove  or  a  properly  arranged  furnace 
heater. 

Outdoor  air  is  the  most  valuable  tonic  known  to  man,  and  acts 
constantly  not  only  through  the  lungs,  but  as  a  continuous  air  bath 
affecting  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  Ventilation  is  therefore 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  sanitation  of  the  school.  A  vitiated 
atmosphere  lowers  the  vitality,  increases  the  susceptibility  to  and  the 
severity  of  disease,  and  decreases  the  physical  working  power  of  the 
individual.  Although  it  does  not  produce  sudden  death,  it  inevi- 
tably shortens  life. 

IL  Oleardiness. — Cleanliness  not  only  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
upon  physical  health,  but  also  produces  important  effects  almost 
directly  upon  minds  and  morals. 

III.   Waier,  pure  and  abundant. 

(a)  Water  should  be  as  free,  as  health-giving,  and  as  available  as 
the  air. 

(&)  A  sanitary  drinking  foimtain  should  be  furnished  in  every  rural 
school. 
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IV.  Disposal  ofsewdge, — ^Provisions  for  toilet  aocommodatioiis  and 
sewi^e  disposal  in  every  rural  school  should  satisfy  all  essential  sani- 
tary requirements. 

F.  Lighting. 

(a)  L^ht  should  be  abundant  and  eflfectively  controlled. 

(J>)  Windows  should  be  located  at  left  or  at  left  and  rear  of  the 
schoolroom;  they  should  extend  to  the  ceiling  and  provide  a  lighting 
area  equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-foiurth  of  the  floor  area. 

{c)  light  should  be  controlled  by  double  shades. 

(d)  Direct  sunlight  should  have  access,  if  possible,  to  every  school- 
room some  time  during  the  day. 

VL  Hygienic  furniture^  hooks,  and  materials. 

(a)  Desks  and  seats,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  should  be  indi- 
vidual, separate,  adjustable,  clean. 

(&)  Books  and  other  materials  should  not  only  be  sanitary,  but 
should  be  attractive  enough  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  response  from 
the  pupils. 

VI L  Screening  against  insects. — ^Mosquitoes  may  convey  germs 
of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  Flies  may  convey  germs  of  typhoid, 
tuberculosis,  infantile  paralysis,  and  perhaps  other  diseases.  Fleas 
may  convey  bubonic  pli^e.  Ticks  may  convey  Rocky  Mountain 
fever.  Every  schoolhouse  and  privy  should  be  effectively  screened 
against  mosquitoes  and  flies. 

VIII.  Locaiion,  site,  surroundings,  and  grounds. 

(a)  With  reasonable  regard  for  the  geographic  center  of  the  com- 
munity, the  rural  school  should  be  located  on  a  site  that  is  (1)  well 
drained  and  away  from  stagnant  water;  (2)  free  from  troublesome 
noise,  unpleasant  outlooks,  or  air  contamination;  (3)  protected,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

(6)  School  grounds  should  provide  sufficient  space  for  play  and 
games. 

IX.  Cooperative  worJc. — Sanitation  of  the  rural  school  requires  not 
only  a  healthful  building  and  well-kept  grounds,  but  intelligent  and 
conscientious  cooperation  on  the  pari  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the 
preservation  and  improvement,  where  possible,  of  all  the  health  values 
in  the  school  and  the  school  surroundings. 

X.  Social  and  moral  welfare. — The  arrangements  and  equipment  of 
the  rural  school  should  not  only  conserve  in  every  vital  way  physical 
health,  but  should  also  favor  in  all  fundamental  particulars  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  all  the  pupils.  The  rural  school  is  the  most 
effective  agency  for  influencing  all  standards  of  country  life. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  deplorable 
conditions  in  rural  schoolhouses : 

(a)  Low  architectural  and  sanitary  standards  in  rural  regions  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country. 
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(b)  Ignorance  regarding  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  unattrac- 
tive and  insanitary  school  buildings  upon  the  children  and  upon  the 
conununity  as  a  whole. 

(e)  False  economy  expressed  by  local  school  boards  in  failure  to 
vote  enough  money  to  build  and  maintain  suitable  school  plants. 
,    (<2)  Lack  of  State  supervision  or  assistance,  which  is  usually 
necessary  to  maintain  desirable  standards. 

Some  important  influences  that  are  effective  for  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving the  sanitary  and  other  valuable  features  of  rural  schools  are 
suggested: 

(a)  Assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  the 
State  departments  of  education  in  furnishing  plans  and  instructions 
for  construction  and  equipment  of  rural  school  buildings.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington  is  already  supplying  on  request  help  of 
this  kind,  and  a  few  State  departments  are  demonstrating  what  may 
be  done  by  supervision  and  support  which  aids  without  restricting. 

(b)  Supervision  of  rural  schools  by  State  departments  of  education 
with  power  (1)  to  condemn  insanitary  and  wholly  unsuitable  build- 
ings; (2)  to  give  State  aid  to  rural  schools  when  die  local  authorities 
fulfill  certain  desirable  and  reasonable  conditions. 

(c)  Inculcation  of  high  standards  of  school  sanitation  in  the  minds 
of  both  local  school  patrons  and  of  school  authorities  who  control 
school  funds  and  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  Public 
lectures  in  the  schoolhouses  on  health  topics. 

(d)  Introduction  of  effective  school  health  courses  in  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes.  Better  education  of  rural  school  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  and  rural  school  supervisors  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  school  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(e)  Arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  rural  school  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment and  care  of  everything  in  the  school  and  its  surroundings  that 
affects  health  and  happiness.  Development  among  pupik  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  "Pupils'  boards  of  health,"  ''Civic  leagues,"  and 
''Health  militias,"  for  actual  constructive  effort. 

(/)  Cooperation  with  the  rural  school  of  organizations  like  the 
granges,  women's  clubs,  county  medical  societies,  and  other  groups 
so  situated  that  they  may  further  the  cause  of  health  and  efficiency  in 
the  school. 

ig)  Popular  education  by  attractive  and  reliable  health  information 
m  the  public  press. 

(h)  Introduction  of  social  demonstration  of  sanitary  school  stand- 
ards and  improvements  by  voluntary  or  paid  demonstrators. 
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The  two  health  committees  acting  as  a  joint  committee  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  valued  counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  bulletin  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee as  its  general  report  on '  'The  Sanitation  of  Rural  Schools." 
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RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 


By  Flbtohbb  B.  Dbbsslab. 


Chapter  I. 

SOME  CONDITIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RURAL 

LIFE. 


The  main  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  offer  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  rural  school  buildings,  especially  from  the 
sanitary  and  educational  point  of  view.  Before  discussing  the  main 
topic,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  briefly  the  rural  school  as 
it  should  relate  itself  to  the  community,  for  the  nature  of  this  relation 
will  have  definite  bearings  on  the  size  of  the  groimds,  the  construction 
of  buildings,  and  their  general  utility. 

Rural  life  in  the  United  States  is  in  many  respects  different  from 
that  of  any  other  coimtry  and  especially  that  of  continental  Em*ope. 
There  is  probably  more  isolation  in  farm  life  in  this  coimtry  than  in 
any  other  progressive  coimtry  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  in  parts  of 
the  Canadian  northwest.  The  Em*opean  farmer  lives,  as  a  rule,  in 
a  village  and  goes  to  and  from  his  farm  daily.  The  village  church, 
the  public  garden,  and  the  public  halls  give  him  opportimities  for 
society  and  fellowship  during  his  leisure  hours.  Cooperation,  com- 
panionship, and  social  solidarity  bring  satisfaction  and  contentment. 
Such  opportimities  are  not  to  be  had  in  many  of  our  rural  communities 
at  any  cost. 

The  houses  of  most  American  farmers  have  not  resulted  from  careful 
planning,  either  with  reference  to  beauty  or  convenience,  and  least 
of  an  with  due  regard  to  the  joys  of  life.  They  were  built  to  meet 
temporary  needs.  Habit  has  fastened  upon  our  rural  communities 
such  types  as  were  thus  developed,  and  these  types  persist  long  after 
the  fin^nftiitl  ability  to  build  better  and  more  beautiful  homes  has 
been  acquired.  It  is  not  more  expensive  houses  that  are  needed, 
but  more  intelligently  planned  homes,  those  which  will  contribute 
greater  joy,  comfort,  and  healthfulnees  to  the  family.  Many  farmers 
bave  made  the  blunder  of  buUding  expensive  houses  with  little  thought 
mud  lesa  planning  for  the  essentials  of  beauty,  comfort,  convenience^ 
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and  pleasure.  One  farmer  of  this  type,  after  saying  and  adding  to 
his  original  farm  mitil  he  owned  800  acres  of  very  valuable  land^ 
recently  built  a  big  house.  The  house  has  no  bath  rooms,  no  central 
heating  plant,  no  labor-saving  methods  of  lighting,  no  water  supplj, 
no  kitchen  conveniences,  no  sleeping  porches,  no  sanitary  toflets,  no 
laimdry.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  sons  have  gone  to  town  to  work 
in  a  shop  or  that  his  only  daughter  has  preferred  the  life  of  a  stenog- 
rapher? A  Ubrary  was  not  thought  of;  opportimities  for  games 
and  recreation  never  entered  into  consideration;  and  yet  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  house  would  have 
purchased  these  things  and  a  more  beautiful  and  usable  house  as 
well. 

Many  coimtry  people  have  failed  to  grow  away  from  unhygienic 
practices  about  the  home  simply  because  there  were  no  near  n^gh- 
bors  to  object  to  unwholesome  conditions.  Conditions  wholly  per- 
missible, and  even  good,  in  a  sparse  settlement  may  become  highly 
undesirable  with  the  presence  of  greater  numbers.  The  fact  that 
there  are  few  neighbors  to  view  his  back  yard  has  kept  many  a  farmer 
oblivious  to  the  educational  and  moral  significance  of  cleanly  sur- 
roimdings. 

Here  is  a  whole  series  of  problems  to  which  the  country  schools 
should  address  themselves.  It  wiU  be  a  better  sort  of  education  for 
the  children  to  use  part  of  their  time  in  considering  how  the  farm 
home  may  be  made  more  attractive,  satisfying,  and  sanitary,  than 
to  use  all  their  time  on  subjects  which  touch  their  Ufe  only  incidentally. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  life  in  our  country  has  many  elements 
of  strength  in  it,  and  upon  these  elements  we  must  build.  In  general 
it  is  a  healthful  life.  Fresh  air,  hard  work,  with  rest  days  scattered 
all  through  the  year,  plenty  of  food,  and  direct  contact  with  nature 
have  produced  strong  bodies  possessing  great  resistance.  The  evil 
habits  of  dissipation  have  not  fastened  themselves  upon  coimtry 
people  a^  a  class;  and,  despite  many  insanitary  conditions,  the  death 
rate  in  the  country  districts  is  probably  lower  for  all  contagious  dis- 
eases save  four  (typhoid  fever,  hookworm  disease,  influenza,  and 
whooping  cough)  than  in  the  cities.  Vigorous  health  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  with  which  to  fight  against  disease. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  highest  type  of  character  can 
not  develop  in  the  country;  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  city  life  are 
needed  to  piurify,  refine,  and  spiritualize.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  foundation  upon  which  the  highest  types  of 
htunan  charact^  can  be  developed  requires  the  training  and  develop- 
ment incident  to  life  in  the  coimtry.  No  foundation  for  learning  and 
character  is  safely  builded  if  it  does  not  include  in  its  elements  that 
Srst-hand  knowledge  of  nature  and  things,  tliat  many-«dded  training 
n  prabtidel  affairs,  and  that  iJl^i^UDd  pbysit^  deNh^pment  wUdIi 
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country  life  emphasizes  in  such  a  positive  and  natural  way.  Most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  enriched  our  national  life  and  whose 
memories  we  revere  have  had  just  such  early  training  and  develop- 
ment as  our  country  life  afforded.  On  this  basis  of  insight  and 
initiative  they  were  able  to  enter  into  the  life  of  a  city  and  utilize  its 
special  opportunities,  and  yet  abstain  from  its  degrading  influences. 

It  would  be  false,  however,  to  attempt  to  pictiu*e  country  life  as 
free  from  all  difficulties  and  discomforts,  or  to  imagine  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  is  to  go  to  farming.  The 
best  of  all  things  have  never  been  brought  together  at  any  one  spot 
nor  included  in  any  one  calling.  Many  things  which  the  city  has  are 
vastly  superior  to  anything  of  like  kind  in  the  country;  but  it  is  just 
this  need  for  bettering  conditions  that  should  stir  all  who  are  really 
seeking  to  reveal  to  our  rural  communities  the  possibilities  of  coimtry 
life.  Country  life  must  be  made  more  enticing,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  joyous. 

The  field  of  service  of  the  country  school  must  include  the  general 
needs  and  longings  of  country  people.  The  rural  schools  must  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  creating  a  more  satisfying  educational 
feDowship  in  coimtry  communities.  They  must  brin^  people  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  comradeship  and  for  the  sake  of  commimity 
interests.  They  must  teach  the  economic,  social,  hygienic,  and  relig- 
ious importance  of  civic  unity  and  civic  righteousness.  They  must 
make  it  plain  to  all  the  people  that  this  is  an  age  of  cooperation  and 
that  we  can  not  live  unto  ourselves  without  limiting  oiu*  own  happiness 
and  endangering  the  success  of  others. 

The  public  school  is  the  only  institution  in  which  all  are  interested 
and  through  which  all  may  cooperate.  The  schoolhouse  door  must 
swing  open  freely  for  all  who  would  work  for  the  public  good,  and 
the  schoolhouse  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  invite  tp  its  shelter  all 
who  seek  for  a  larger  vision  in  anything  and  everything  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  commimity  welfare.  Above  the  door  of  every  rural 
schoolhouse  in  this  land  some  such  legend  as  the  following  should  be 
inscribed  and  through  the  work  of  patrons  and  teacher  its  sentiment 
be  woven  into  the  fiber  of  the  people:  This  huUding  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  this  community  and  to  the  common  cause  of  a  letter  life  for  aU. 

40742*--Bull.  12—14 2 
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Chapter  II. 

RELATION  OP  THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROGRAM  TO 
THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 


It  is  clear  from  even  the  brief  analysis  of  country  conditions  m 
the  preceding  chapter  that  the  rural  school  has  before  it  a  lai^er  and 
more  purposeful  program  than  it  is  now  imdertaking.  There  are 
opportunities  for  a  new  and  difficult  service,  and  these  must  be 
seized  and  utilized  effectively  if  the  coimtry  school  is  to  measure  up 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  prosperous  and  satisfying  coimtrylife. 
What,  then,  are  the  requisites  for  the  realization  of  this  preparation 
for  worthy  service  ? 

THE   TEACHER. 

1.  Teachers  for  rural  schools  should  be  better  and  more  specifically 
prepared  for  their  work.  A  sad  mistake  is  made  both  by  the  State 
and  the  community  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  guidance  of  the 
children  is  intrusted  to  those  who  themsfslves  have  gone  little  further 
along  the  paths  of  learning  than  the  more  advanced  pupils  whom  they 
are  called  to  instruct.  A  teacher  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
processes  of  learning  is  meager  and  sterile  can  not  bring  to  any 
community,  especially  to  a  rural  community,  that  lively  inteiest  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  thoroughly  commend  her  work.  Before  the 
rural  school  can  reach  its  highest  usefulness  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship demanded  by  the  State  for  teachers  of  such  schools  must  be 
raised  so  that  they  will  have  at  least  a  wider  and  more  critical 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of  learning.  But  there  are  other 
important  considerations  in  the  preparation  of  a  rural-school  teacher. 
He  or  she  must  know  more  about  coumtry  life  and  country  wort  A 
girl  brought  up  in  a  city,  educated  in  a  city,  and  adjusted  to  city 
life,  has  no  real  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  a  country  school. 
The  general  custom  of  making  rural  schools  in  effect  training  schools 
for  those  who  aspire  to  teaching  as  a  profession  is  most  xmfortunate. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  country  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
condition.  Very  few  of  them  attempt  to  address  themselves  to  the 
specific  task  of  thoroughly  preparing  teachers  to  meet  in  a  lai^e  way 
the  respoosibilitics  of  tho  work  of  teaching  in  a  rural  school.  Of 
late  many  normal  schools,  instead  of  wisely  deciding  to  limit  their 
endeavors  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  are  dividing 
10 
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their  energi^,  mixing  up  their  curricula,  and  spreading  their  work 
over  such  varied  fields  that  nothing  intensive  and  specifically  vital 
is  done.  In  general,  normal  schools  should  not  imdertake  to  train 
teachers  for  both  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  They  should 
devote  tJieir  tune  eitJier  to  high-school  work  or  to  elementary-school 
work,  exclusively.  Some  normal  schools  in  every  State  ought  to 
give  their  time  and  efforts  strictly  to  the  training  of  rural-school 
teachers,  and  their  whole  curriculimi  should  be  centered  about  the 
needs  and  opportimities  in  rural  schools;  others  should  devote  their 
time  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  city  schools;  and  still  others,  if 
there  exists  no  better  agency  for  this  purpose,  should  dedicate  their 
energies  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools.       ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  one  brought  up  in  a  city  and  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  city  life  has  no  real  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  a 
country  school.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  persons  have  specific 
training  for  coimtry-school  work  and  are  possessed  of  ability  to  make 
the  most  of  their  environments,  they  are  often  more  efficient  than 
those  bom  and  reared  in  the  coimtry.  The  latter  are  habituated  to 
the  routine  of  coimtry  life,  and  they  are  often  thereby  prevented 
from  seeing  things  from  a  different  point  of  view.  City  experience 
and  the  educational  and  social  refinements  generally  associated  with 
it  will  be  of  very  great  service  if,  in  addition,  life  in  the  country  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  its  spirit  appreciated. 

The  purpose  here,  however,  is  not  to  outline  in  detail  all  that  a 
country-echool  teacher  should  know  about  coxmtlylife,  but  merely  to 
call  attention  to  those  phases  of  her  preparation  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  sort  of  schoolhouse  and  grounds  that  must  be  furnished  for  her. 

The  rural  school  teacher  should  have  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture,  for  tUs  is  the  paramount  economic 
intereet  in  the  country.  A  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  will  help  a  teacher  who  has  any  power  of  imagination 
to  see  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ^ould  be.  Whenever  a 
country-school  teacher  says,  ''This  community  is  so  backward  and 
80  set  in  its  ways  that  I  can  do  nothing ''  she  shows  that  she  is  not 
liberally  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  chief  trouble 
with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  country  schools  is  that  the 
teachers  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  real  thing.  They  may 
have  a  smattering  of  book  knowledge,  but  if  they  have  no  power  to 
apply  it  to  the  conditions  in  their  community  their  knowledge  will 
count  for  naught.  There  are  teachers  who  can  talk  volubly  of  the 
growing  of  com,  but  who  would  be  unable  to  select  the  best  ear 
from  a  bushel,  or  to  test,  in  any  conclusive  way,  its  germinating 
power.  There  are  teachers  who  can  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
leguminous  plants  but  who  could  not,  in  the  open,  distinguish  alfalfa 
from  ragweed. 
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On  thiB  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  get  teachers  who  do  know, 
how  can  they  successfully  teach  agriculture  in  a  country  school  with 
no  ground  to  prepare  or  to  cxiltivate  ?  The  average  country-school 
lot  is  not  one-tenth  lai^e  enough,  and  even  school  lots  that  are  laige 
enough  are  generally  ill-adapted  to  agriculture.  A  few  teachers  have 
had  sufficient  imagination  and  initiative  to  rent  or  borrow  a  plat  of 
land  adjoining  the  schoolhouse  and  to  do  some  real  fanning  and 
teaching  thereon. 

Three  acres  of  arable  land  connected  with  a  rural  school  could  be 
made  to  pay  a  good  profit,  not  only  as  a  laboratory  for  teaching 
purposes  but  in  actual  money  returns.  The  reader  is  possibly  saying 
to  himself:  "This  is  all  theory,  for  crops  must  be  made  during  vaca- 
tion, and  then  the  teacher  is  gone  and  there  is  no  one  to  look  after 
them."  But  suppose  the  teacher  has  impressed  the  people  with  the 
fact  that  she  knows,  and  is  there  for  a  real  piu*pose  besides  drawing 
her  salary?  She  will  then  spend  part  of  the  winter  months  deter- 
mining what  is  best  to  do  with  that  plat  of  ground;  what  will  give 
the  best  educational  and  financial  retiuns  to  the  community;  what 
preparation  the  soil  will  need;  and  what  seeds  are  to  be  selected  and 
tested.  Suppose  she  thus  plans  during  the  winter  the  work  and 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on  during  the  vacation,  makes  out  a  definite 
program,  and  then  appeals  to  the  larger  boys  and  girls  and  also  to 
the  men  and  women  of  her  conunimity  to  volunteer  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  directed ?  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  new  kind  of  ''Com  club;" 
a  chance  to  work  for  the  common  good  and  not  simply  for  one's 
self;  both  kinds  of  dub  are  needed.  Here  is  a  chance  also  for  a 
community ''Tomato  dub"  to  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  and  with  resultant  benefit  to  the  individual.  Each  of  these 
cooperative  efforts  could  and  woxild  bring  social  contacts  and  social 
pleasures  of  the  kind  the  coimtry  needs. 

There  is  a  rural  school  "farm"  in  North  Carolina  where  a  plan 
very  similar  to  the  one  here  suggested  has  been  of  such  influence  on 
the  neighborhood  that  yoimg  women  who  had  never  before  thought 
of  working  in  the  field  entered  into  this  sort  of  commimity  labor  with 
great  zest  and  with  a  sense  of  new-foimd  joy. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  money  from  school  crops! "  Devote 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  school.  Buy  baseballs,  tennis  rackete,  and 
tennis  balls;  paint  the  schoolhouse;  build  sanitary  toilets;  build  a 
neighborhood  clubhouse;  buy  a  piano  or  an  organ  for  the  school; 
buy  books  for  the  whole  community  to  use;  equip  manual-training 
and  domestic-science  rooms;  lengthen  the  school  term;  increase  the 
teacher's  salary. 

All  this  has  been  said  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reenforcing  the 
appeal  for  larger  and  better  grounds  for  rural  schools  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  service  and  of  the  actual  needs  of  community  teach- 
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ing.  There  are  other  reasons  why  school  grounds  should  be  larger; 
these  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  the  location  of  country  school- 
houses.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  here  that  even  if  we  had  teachers 
specifically  prepared  to  do  what  the  country  schools  need,  neither  the 
grounds  nor  the  buildings  are  adequate.  A  new  and  broader  pur- 
pose for  country  schools  demands  a  new  sort  of  equipment  in  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  may  suggest  at 
least  some  of  the  necessary  changes. 

THE  OUEBIOULUM. 

2.  The  fundamental  tools  or  implements  of  education  are  com- 
prised in  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  and  a 
good  control  of  the  mother  tongue.  All  the  rest  may  be  acquired  by 
use  of  these  and  by  orderly  observation.  One  who  can  not  count 
and  calculate  with  precision  is  imable  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
results  of  his  observation.  One  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  spell 
is  debarred  from  entering  into  the  heritage  of  his  own  literature — 
moral,  scientific,  religious,  aesthetic,  or  philosophic. 

Despite  all  the  attacks  on  the  coim try-school  curriculum,  the  essen- 
tial tools  for  educational  progress  are  generally  comprised  in  it. 
Note  that  these  fundamentals  are  called  tools.  A  tool  always  implies 
material  upon  which  it  may  be  used.  A  knife  would  be  meaningless 
if  there  were  nothing  to  cut.  Arithmetic  would  be  equally  useless 
if  there  were  nothing  to  coimt  and  no  niunerical  relations  to  calculate. 
It  would  be  a  poor  policy  for  a  joiner  to  instruct  his  apprentice 
simply  in  the  manipulation  of  saw,  chisel,  or  square  rather  than  to 
teach  him  the  use  of  these  tools  through  the  cutting,  shaping,  and 
fitting  of  timbers  designed  to  serve  a  real  purpose  in  life.  Every 
country  schoolhouse  should  have  a  workshop  where  boys  and  girls 
can  put  to  test  their  arithmetic  and  reading  and  drawing  and  all  the 
other  educational  tools  which  they  are  supposed  to  learn  to  use. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  will  teach  more  real  arithmetic,  or  at  least 
make  this  subject  more  actual  and  interesting,  than  all  the  puzzles 
found  in  the  regulation  textbooks:  ''What  will  it  cost  to  build  in  this 
community  the  sort  of  a  bam  needed  on  a  good  farm  of  100  acres, 
with  76  acres  imder  cultivation?" 

This  is  a  practical  problem  for  a  country  boy.  Before  answering  it 
he  will  first  have  to  make  drawings  and  plans  for  the  bam.  These 
drawings  and  plans  will  represent,  if  he  goes  at  the  problem  intelli- 
gently, all  his  knowledge  and  ideals  of  that  part  of  farm  life  which 
must  center  in  or  about  a  barn.  He  will  have  to  determine  how 
many  horses  it  would  be  best  to  keep,  and  how  they  should  be 
housed.  He  will  need  to  consider  the  nxmiber  of  cattle  such  a  farm 
will  need,  and  how  best  to  care  for  them.    Problems  will  arise  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  amount  of  storage  space  needed  for  hay  and  grain 
and  with  the  proper  location  of  rooms. .  He  will  need  to  figure  on 
shed  room  for  wagons,  and  farm  tools  of  all  sorts,  and  to  consider 
how  these  can  be  cared  for  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest 
economy.  He  will  be  forced  to  give  thought  to  the  building  loca- 
tion, to  the  water  supply,  to  the  care  of  the  compost,  and  to  all  Uie 
included  hygieoic  relations  of  the  home.  All  this  wiU  require  calcu- 
lation of  the  most  painstaking  sort.  But  he  has  not  yet  b^gun  to 
build.  When  his  plans  are  matured  he  will  need  to  figure  out  the 
amoimt  of  material  needed  and  tlie  cost  in  the  local  markets  of  this 
materiaL  Here  questions  of  local  economics  will  come  into  promi- 
nence. The  price  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  expense  of 
hauling — all  of  these  will  enter  into  the  calculation.  He  will  find 
before  he  has  finished  that  he  has  in  these  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  farm  and 
home  life  that  centers  about  the  bam. 

A  teacher  who  sets  such  a  problem  should  know  many  things  of 
practical  importance  to  farm  life  not  learned  in  the  schoolbooks. 
She  will  be  greatly  aided  in  making  such  work  interesting  and  helpful 
if  she  has  gathered  many  su^estive  plans  and  descriptions  of  farm 
bams  and  of  the  common  conveniences  which  ordinary  ingenuity 
may  suggest  and  constmct. 

The  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  involved  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  m^ht  be  extended  to  the  planning  and  construction  of  a 
house.  Here  the  girls  will  be  more  interested.  The  planning  of  a 
convenient,  beautiful,  and  sanitary  home  is  about  the  last  thing 
thought  of  in  our  rural-school  curriculiun.  But  the  farmhouse  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  coimtry  life.  Here  is  the  center 
of  family  life,  for  good  or  evil.  Here  conveniences,  sanitation,  and 
comfort  pay  the  highest  dividends.  The  farmhouse  need  not  be 
large  and  expensive.  It  may  be  beautiful,  sanitary,  and  convenient, 
oftentimes  at  less  cost  than  otherwise.  A  log  house  can  be  made 
beautiful,  sanitary,  and  convenient  if  those  who  plan  know  that 
beauty  and  health  are  fundamental,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
expensive  to  meet  these  demands. 

There  should  be  a  collection  of  suggestive  plans  for  all  grades  of 
country  houses  in  the  hbraries  of  country  schools.  These  can  be 
gathered  from  magazines,  post  cards,  photographs,  and  drawings 
made  directly  from  successful  houses.  They  can  be  made  intensely 
interesting  to  the  larger  boys  and  girls,  and  through  them  much  of 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  curriculxun  can  find  application. 

All  this  suggests  certain  needs  in  school  buildings.  If  there  are 
no  good  places  for  drawing,  for  making  plans,  or  for  working  up  such 
plans  into  models,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  follow 
the  line  of  work  suggested  above.    Therefore,  when  the  appeal  is  made 
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for  workrooms  and  libraries  in  this  bulletin,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  done  in  order  to  hasten  the  time  when  this  larger 
program  for  country  schools  can  be  successfully  imdertaken.  With 
a  building  planned  to  meet  these  suggestions,  many  other  adjust- 
ments helpful  to  both  teachers  and  children  will  be  easily  made. 

THE  TEAOHEB'S  HOME  AND  FABM. 

3.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  will  learn  that  it  pays  to 
hire  competent  men  as  teachers  of  country  schools  and  to  furnish 
them  homes  on  the  school  grounds.  Then  a  real  experimental  school 
farm  will  be  easily  managed  and  all  the  needs  of  the  community  can 
be  centered  in  a  school  curriculum.  It  would  be  easier  to  arrange 
for  consecutive  and  constructive  work  when  conditions  are  such  that 
a  coimtry  teacher  can  see  the  possibilities  of  a  useful  and  prosperous 
life  ahead.  To  allow  the  schoolhouse  and  school  grounds  to  lie  idle 
all  summer  and  to  depend  on  yoimg  and  inexperienced  teachers  for 
the  educational  leadership  of  the  community  is  poor  economy.  The 
one  paramoimt  need  in  most  nu'al  schools  is  a  teacher  with  ideals 
and  with  the  desire  to  focus  the  attention  and  interest  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  district  on  the  work  done  in  and  about  the 
schoolhouse. 

Suppose  there  is  a  small  school  farm,  a  home  for  the  teacher,  and 
a  building  arranged  to  acconmiodate  the  intellectual  and  social  needs 
of  the  commimity,  what  could  a  virile  man  in  charge,  employed  for 
the  year  instead  of  for  a  few  months,  do  under  such  conditions? 
He  could  make  the  farm  pay  half  of  his  salary  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  the  most  eflFective  teaching  agency  connected  with  the  school. 
He  could  develop  a  conmiunity  interest  and  pride  in  the  sphool  now 
sadly  lacking  in  most  country  districts.  He  could  be  the  social  guide 
for  all  the  yoimg  people,  those  out  of  school  as  well  as  those  in  school. 
If  he  were  musical,  and  most  certainly  he  ought  to  be,  he  could 
develop  some  sort  of  a  neighborhood  orchestra  and  chorus  which 
would  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  means  of  entertainment  for  all 
religious  and  social  gatherings. 

The  village  schoolmaster  of  Germany  has  a  house  and  garden  on 
the  school  grounds.  He  settles  there  for  a  life's  work  and  is,  next  to 
the  priest  or  pastor,  the  most  influential  and  useful  man  in  the 
village.  But  he  must  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  things 
that  will  make  for  joy  and  happiness  in  that  community.  First, 
he  must  be  a  good  musician.  He  must  be  able  to  play  the  violin 
and  the  pipe  organ,  and  in  addition  he  must  be  able  to  sing  and 
conduct  an  orchestra  and  a  chorus.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
must  be  able  to  do  these  things  in  a  mere  passable  fashion;  he  must 
be  a  skilled  musician.    During  the  many  years  of  his  special  train- 
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ing  as  a  teacher  his  musical  studies  are  carried  on  in  a  most  exacting 
way,  and  if  he  fails  to  develop  good  ability  he  will  not  receive  an 
appointment  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  even  if  all  other  requirements 
are  met.  What  is  the  residt?  He  hai:^  an  orchestra  made  up  of  old 
and  young  people  in  school  and  out  of  it.  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
church  choir  and  of  congregational  singing.  His  help  is  demanded 
wherever  music  is  desired.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  his  musical  ability  gives  him  with  his  people. 

In  the  United  States  we  can  not  move  our  isolated  farmhouses 
into  villages^  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of  oiu*  country  schools 
can  be  made  as  effective  in  this  way  as  that  of  the  village  schools  of 
Germany.  But  as  long  as  we  neglect  to  give  the  country  people  the 
uplifting  and  harmonizing  influence  of  music,  so  long  will  it  be  more 
difficult  to  unite  a  community  into  a  social  and  civic  body.  Music 
is  preeminently  a  social  art,  and  is  most  satisfying  when  enjoyed  in 
common. 

If  we  could  have  larger  school  grounds,  a  school  farm,  a  home  for 
the  teacher,  and  an  all-year-round  social  and  educational  center  in 
the  commimity,  there  would  be  fewer  desertions  from  farm  to  city. 
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Chapter  III. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITION  OP  TYPICAL  RURAL  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 


In  inyestigating  the  hygienic  conditions  of  typical  country  school- 
houses  in  18  States,  the  following  method  was  used:  With  the  coop- 
eration of  the  State  superintendents,  two  typical  progressive  counties 
in  each  State  were  selected.  To  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools 
in  these  counties  the  following  personally  addressed  letter  and  list 
of  quedtions  were  sent: 

[LETPER  TO  rural' SCHOOL  TEACHERS.] 

Tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  very  desiiouB  of  getting  reliable  infor- 
matioii  concerning  the  hygienic  condition  of  typical  country  schools  and  asks  your 
cooperation  in  the  work.  Two  counties  in  your  State  have  been  designated  by  your 
State  superintendent  from  which  this  material  is  to  be  gathered. 

Please  fill  the  inclosed  question  form  as  carefully  as  you  can  and  return  it  in  the 
envelope  inclosed,  which  requires  no  postage.  Get  one  or  two  of  your  larger  boys 
or  girls  to  help  you  to  do  the  measuring  and  calculation  required.  They  will  enjoy 
it,  and  it  wiU  do  them  more  good  than  an  ordinary  lesson  in  arithmetic.  Make  your 
aDswers  as  clear  as  you  can,  yet  short.  If  you  have  a  photc^raph  of  your  building, 
or  can  get  one,  it  would  help  us  very  much  if  you  would  send  us  a  copy.  The  bureau 
ii  planning  to  publish  a  bulletin  on  countxy  schoolhouses  and  is  hunting  for  all  the 
good  features  available.  If  you  desire  it,  a  copy  of  the  buUetin  will  be  sent  to  you 
when  ready. 

Please  answer  the  questions  fully,  whether  your  conditions  are  good  or  bad.  No 
individual  answers  wiU  be  published,  and  neither  praise  nor  blame  wiU  appear 
charged  to  any  persons  or  locality.  We  simply  want  the  &cts  as  they  are,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  help  us  immediately. 

Smnrar  of  thb  Htoienio  CoNDmoN  of  Rubal  School,  Distrigt  No ,  County 

OF ,  Statb 

Survey  Made  by ,  TWicA^r. 

School  grounds:  Length, feet;  width, feet. 

Siae  of  playground, square  feet;  space  for  garden  or  agricultural  work, 

square  feet. 

Ground:  Level? ;  rouj^  or  hilly? ;  well  drained? ;  trees? 

Building:  Wood? ;bnck? ;  cement? ;  stone? ;new? ; 

old? 

Sise  of  schoolroom:  Length, feet;  width, feet. 

Light  from  one  side? ;  two  sides? ;  three  sides? ;  four  sides? 

Tdi^rd  what  direction  do  the  windows  face?  East?  ;  west?  ;  north? 

;  south? 

From  what  sides  do  your  pupils  get  light?  Left? ;  right? ;rear? ; 

front? 

What  is  the  total  area  of  all  the  windows? square  feet 

Floon:  Single  thickness? ;  double? 

17 
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Blackboard:  Area, square  feet;  where  placed? ;  height  from  floor? 

feet;  of  what  material? 

Are  the  desks  single? ;  double? ;  adjustable? ;  sufficient  in  num- 

ber? 

Have  you  window  shades? ;  what  color? ;  do  they  run  up  from  the  bot- 
tom or  down  from  the  top? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  schoolroom  walls? 

Have  you  cloakrooms?    One? ;  two? ;  none? 

Briefly  describe  any  special  means  you  employ  to  secure  ventilation 

Have  you  tested  the  eyesight  of  your  pupils?  . . ;  if  so,  by  what  method? 

Have  you  tested  their  "hearing? ;  if  so^by  what  methoa? 

"What  is  your  water  supply?    From  well  on  school  ground?  ;  from  spring? 

;  how  far  distant? 

Do  you  consider  your  water  pure? ;  are  you  furnished  drinking  fountain? 

;  individual  cups? ;  or  two  cups  for  all? 

How  do  you  heat  your  schoolroom?  Common  stove? ;  jacketed  stove? ; 

where  located? ;  do  you  bum  wood  or  coal? 

Do  you  have  special  janitor  service? 

Do  you  use  dry  sweeping? ;  sprinkle  floor  with  water? ;  scatter  damp 

sawdust  on  floor  b^ore  sweeping? ;  use  any  prepared  dust-gathering  mate- 
rial?   ;  are  your  floors  oiled? ;  do  you  use  a  feather  duster,  or  dust  cloth, 

to  keep  the  furniture  clean? 

Do  you  nave  a  thermometer? ;  what  temperature  do  you  strive  to  maintain  in 

your  schoolroom?    

At  what  hour  do  you  begin  school  in  the  morning?    *  at  what  time  do  you  di»> 

miss  for  the  day?    ;  how  much  time  do  you  give  for  recess  in  the  morning? 

in  the  afternoon?    

Toilets:  One?    :  two?    ;  none?    j  are    they    protected   against 

flies?    ;  are  they  made  with  deep  excavations?    ;  no  excavations? 

;  septic  tank  disposal?    ;  washout  system?    ;  how  for  are  they 

from  the  well,  if  you  have  one?    

Do  you  do  any  of  your  regular  school  work  out  of  doors  during  pleasant  weather?    

Do  you  ha\'6  meaical  inspection  of  your  school  children?    If  so,  how  is  it 

managed?    

Has  any  provision  been  made  in  your  county  or  town^p  for  the  care  ot  the  teeth  of 

school  children?    If  so,  describe  it 

Do  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  country  schoolhouses  when  completed?    

These  questions  were  sent  to  the  teachers,  instead  of  to  the  county 
superintendents,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  questions  required  more 
specific  and  definite  facts  than  a  county  superintendent  could  ordi- 
narily command;  second,  it  was  hoped  that  through  these  questions 
many  suggestions  would  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and 
that  thereby  some  good  might  be  accomplished  in  addition  to  getting 
the  facts. 

In  all,  3,300  letters  and  lists  were  sent  out,  and  about  50  per  cent  of 
all  these  were  filled  out  and  returned.  The  results  here  presented 
were  tabulated  from  1,296  returns,  typically  representative  of  the  18 
States.  Natiirally,  some  who  replied  did  not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions; hence,  the  figures  for  the  different  topics  vary  slightly. 

GBOX7KDS. 

Out  of  1,245  returns  giving  figures  regarding  the  area  of  school 
groimds,  727,  or  more  than  58  per  cent,  reported  less  than  1  acre,  and 
nearly  half  of  this  nimiber,  or  321,  had  only  i  acre  or  less.  Only  124 
of  all  these  schools  were  furnished  with  grounds  equal  to  2  acres  or 
more.    Clearly  the  movement  to  adapt  rural  schools  to  rural  life  wiD 
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amount  to  very  little  unless  our  rural  schools  are  furnished  more 
ground  for  their  needs.  It  seems  foolish  to  expect  any  sort  of  worthy 
teaching  of  agriculture  to  emeige  from  our  district  schools  under  the 
conditions  shown. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  groimd  as  represented  by  the 
returns,  it  seems  that  of  1,283  rural  schools  of  this  group,  1,030  have 
comparatively  leyel  land,  and  that  253  are  situated  on  hilly,  rough 
land.  About  the  same  proportion  of  school  grounds,  or  1,014,  are 
reported  as  well  drained,  and  234  are  wet  and  undrained.  There  are 
one  or  more  trees  on  the  lots  of  930  schools,  while  340  schools  report 
no  trees  at  alL  The  returns  do  not  show  whether  the  trees  reported 
are  mainly  natiiral  forest  trees  or  whether  they  have  been  planted — 
probably  the  former. 

Measurements  of  the  school  grounds  were  taken  in  feet  and  have 
been  reduced  to  acres  in  making  the  tabulation.  The  reason  for 
asking  for  returns  in  feet  was  to  forestall  guessing  as  to  the  size  of  the 
school  lots.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  dimensions  given 
include  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  is  situated,  as  well  as  that 
about  the  building. 

THE  BUILDINOS. 

In  order  to  get  some  composite  notion  of  what  a  rural  schoolhouse 
is  at  this  date,  the  request  called  for  returns  on  the  material  of  which 
the  buildings  are  made.  Wooden  buildings  number  1,134,  or  91  per 
cent;  110,  or  less  than  9  per  cent,  are  of  brick;  37  are  built  of  stone, 
and  7  of  cement.  Of  the  total  number,  464  are  listed  as  new  build- 
ings, and  805  are  tabulated  as  old.  More  than  63  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  included  in  this  survey  are  old,  and  a  little  less  than  37  per 
cent  are  new.  But  the  term  ^'new  building"  does  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  mean  buildings  ronstructed  according  to  modem  den^ands 
of  school  hygiene.  The  hatchet-andnaaw  carpenter  of  the  country 
is  generally  imable  to  read  architects'  drawings  or  to  follow  speci- 
fications. Rural  schoolhouses  are,  for  the  most  part,  attempts  to 
copy  some  existing  school  in  the  township  or  coimty.  Therefore, 
"new  buildings"  are  generally  very  little  better  adapted  to  their 
purpose  from  many  points  of  view  tlian  old  ones.  E^specially  is  this 
true  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

UOHTINO. 

When  we  attempt  to  look  on  the  inside  of  rural  school  buildingSy 
the  following  significant  facts  come  to  light:  Only  25  classrooms  out 
of  1,244  received  light  from  but  one  side;  880  from  two  sides,  346 
from  three  sides,  and  35  from  four  sides.  In  other  words,  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  under  consideration  received  the  light  from 
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one  side.  The  prevailing  custom,  representing  over  70  per  cent,  is 
to  have  light  from  two  sides.  But  this  tells  less  than  half  the  story 
of  the  lighting  of  the  school  rooms.  Fourteen  per  cent  have  less  than 
one-tenth  as  much  glass  area  in  the  windows  as  floor  surface  within 
the  room.  A  little  over  46  per  cent  have  an  area  of  glass  surface 
between  one-sixth  and  one-tenth  as  great  as  the  floor  surface.  Com- 
bining these,  we  are  able  to  see  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
rural  schools  included  in  this  survey  have  an  insufficient  amount  of 
glass  surface  to  furnish  proper  lighting,  even  if  the  windows  were 
properly  placed  in  all  particulars. 

Under  a  separate  heading,  facts  were  gathered  relative  to  the 
proper  use  of  window  shades,  and,  although  the  returns  are  not  su£5- 
cient  to  justify  a  final  decision,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  schools  the  shades  are  badly  placed  and  can  not  be  easily  adjusted 
to  suit  conditions.  To  smn  up  then,  investigation  of  the  lighting 
problem  shows  that  windows  are  often  wrongly  placed;  that  insuffi- 
cient glass  siuface  is  furnished;  and  that  the  best  arrangement  of 
window  shades  is  not  often  found.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  classrooms  in  rural  schools  receive  only  about  one- 
half  the  light  they  should,  and  that  even  this  light  is  improperly 
distributed. 

FLOORS. 

With  reference  to  the  floors  of  school  buildings,  the  returns  show 
that  a  little  less  than  one-half  (611)  have  single  floors,  and  that  the 
rest  have  some  form  of  double  floors.  The  importance  of  double 
floors  for  school  buildings  in  any  part  of  our  coimtry  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  Naturally,  in  cold  climates  double  floors  are  more 
necessary;  yet  even  in  the  South,  during  periods  of  sharp  weather, 
childi*en  are  likely  to  suffer  from  cold.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
equalize  the  heat  in  schoolrooms  during  cold  weather  if  the  floors  are 
not  practically  air-tight.  A  warm  room  acts  as  a  sort  of  exhaust  to 
gather  drafts  of  outside  air  from  aU  directions,  especially  up  throu^^ 
the  floor,  and  therefore  the  temperature  at  the  floor  line,  unless  the 
floors  are  double  and  properly  deadened,  will  almost  invariably  be 
several  degrees  lower  than  at  the  breathing  line.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  children  and  teachers  complain  when  the  thermometer 
goes  as  low  as  65^  at  the  breathing  line.  If  the  floors  are  properly 
protected  and  the  heat  of  the  building  is  properly  distributed,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  most  of 
the  schoolrooms  without  objection,  and  to  gain  thereby  from  the 
point  of  health.  Many  of  the  rural  schools  reporting  single  floors  are 
not  only  imcomfortable,  but  dangerous  in  cold  weather,  because  of 
the  drafts  and  the  dust  brought  up  in  this  way. 
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JANTTOB  SEBYICE. 


As  to  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  schoolhouse,  especiallj  the  floor, 
out  of  1,262  replies,  only  213  teachers  stated  that  there  was  any, 
janitor  service  furnished.  In  other  words,  1,049  teachers  out  of 
1,262  are  required  not  only  to  teach  school  in  such  houses,  but  also 
to  keep  their  school  buildings  clean.  As  a  result,  the  following 
methods  of  cleansing  are  used:  548  sprinkle  the  schoolroom  floor 
with  water  before  sweeping,  417  use  dry  sweeping,  227  use  damp 
sawdust  or  other  dustc-absorbing  materials,  and  only  199  have  oiled 
floors.  It  seems  unn^essary  to  discuss  these  facts  at  any  lengthy 
but  it  appears  that  965  schools,  out  of  1,391  that  answered  this  ques- 
tion, must  have  dirty,  dusty  floors  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  not  to 
mention  the  dust  on  benches,  desks,  window  sills,  and  all  possible 
ledges  throughout  the  room.  It  does  seem  almost  inexcusable  that 
a  teacher  should  not  at  least  be  f mnished  sawdust  by  the  use  of  which 
she  may  be  able  more  easily  to  cleanse  the  floors  and  prevent  the 
great  clouds  of  dust  that  mtist  necessarily  arise  from  the  sort  of 
sweeping  here  indicated. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  for  coimtry  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of 
1,258  schools  reporting  under  this  general  heading,  only  567  are  sup- 
plied with  a  wdl  or  with  nmning  water  on  the  school  groimd;  691 
schools,  or  nearly  two^thirds  of  all  reporting,  have  to  depend  on 
springs  and  wells  outside  of  school  grounds;  and  266  schools  depend 
on  carrying  water  from  wells  or  springs  located  more  than  one-quarter 
mile  from  the  schoolhouse.  Obviously,  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  the  children  are  deprived  not  only  of  fresh  water,  but  also  of 
clean  water.  Where  no  janitor  is  furnished,  the  children  or  the 
teacher  have  to  carry  the  water.  It  would  be  much  more  sanitary  and 
acceptable  for  each  child  so  handicapped  to  bring  a  bottle  of  water 
from  his  home  for  his  own  needs,  and  in  a  few  places  it  has  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  this  method. 

The  receptacle  for  the  water  in  the  schoolroom  is  generally  an 
open  bucket,  and  approximately  half  of  those  reporting  use  a  common 
drinking  cup  or  dipper.  Recently  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  laws  in 
many  States  making  it  mandatory  to  avoid  conmion  drinking  vessels. 
In  this  connection,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  individual  drinking  cups  in 
rural  schools  are  altogether  inadvisable.  They  can  not  be  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  despite  all  a  teacher  can  do,  they  will  be 
mdiscriminately  used.  The  only  safe  method  is  the  bubbling  foim- 
tain  connected  with  a  covered  water  can  or  jar,  or,  better  still,  with 
a  pressure  tank  supply.  These  are  found  in  only  5  of  the  schools 
reporting. 
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TOILET  FACILITIES. 

The  toilet  facilities  of  the  rural  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
•  only  a  disgrace  but  a  menace  to  public  health  and  decent  morals. 
Not  over  1  per  cent  of  rural  schools  are  furnished  with  completely 
sanitary  toilets.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate.  From  the  descriptioDs 
given  in  the  returns,  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  decide  between 
those  which  are  passably  sanitary  and  those  insanitary.  The  figures 
are  these:  Out  of  1,276  replies  examined,  50  schools  have  no  toilets 
at  all;  52  have  only  one;  and  the  rest,  or  1,1^4,  have  two.  Nearly 
half  (601)  have  no  pit  at  all  for  the  refuse,  andf  631  have  an  open  pit. 
Not  20  in  the  whole  number  are  protected  against  flies  or  can  be 
cleaned  with  any  sort  of  success.  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease  has  recenUy  con- 
cluded that  it  will  inevitably  fail  in  eradicating  this  devitalising 
disease  unless  rural  communities  institute  some  form  of  septic  toilets, 
both  for  residences  and  for  schools.  Likewise,  there  is  little  hope  of 
keeping  down  typhoid  epidemics  when  toilets  are  insanitary  or  wholly 
lacking.  The  biggest  rural  problem  is  that  of  domestic  and  personal 
hygiene.  The  rural  school  ought  to  lead  in  the  health  movement; 
but  the  facts  set  forth  help  us  to  realize  how  far  we  are  from  what 
ought  to  be.  Every  State  and  county  board  of  health  having  to  do 
with  rural  or  village  conditions  should  institute  a  persistent  campaign 
for  better  hygienic  toilets.  Models  should  be  available  for  every 
community.  Boards  of  health  are  already  rendering  a  great  service 
in  this  direction.  They  are  doing  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in 
matters  of  health,  but  they  can  not  reach  all  the  people,  and  teachers 
and  county  superintendents  should  feel  it  their  special  duty  to  carry 
this  gospel  everywhere. 

OTHER  ITEMS. 

A  little  over  half  the  schools  in  the  county  have  some  form  of 
slate  blackboards,  and  the  rest  have  painted  wood,  painted  canvas, 
painted  plaster,  or  some  one  of  the  various  preparations  of  paper  or 
pulp.  Nearly  one-third  have  their  blackboarc^  set  3  feet,  or  more 
above  the  floor,  too  high  for  the  primary  classes  to  use  property. 
School  work  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  74  schools,  at  7.30  in  117,  and  at 
9  o'clock  in  1,102;  only  167  dismiss  before  4  o'clock.  TTie  report 
shows  no  cloakrooms  of  any  sort  in  537  schools;  418  have  one 
cloakroom,  and  308  two.  Where  no  cloakroom  is  available,  dothing 
is  hung  inside  the  classroom,  or  piled  up  on  benches  in  the  comeis. 

No  thermometers  are  foimd  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  buildings 
reported,  and  even  where  they  are  supplied  it  is  manifestly  clear  that 
many  teachers  either  know  next  to  nothing  about  keeping  a  school- 
room at  the  proper  temperature,  or  else  that  the  conditions  of  the 
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buildings  are  such  that  the  rooms  can  not  be  kept  at  even  tempe^ture. 
For  example,  many  a  teacher  reports:  "I  am  supplied  with  a  ther- 
mometer and  I  strive  to  keep  the  temperature  at  75®  to  90®  in  winter." 
This  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems.  If  the  thermometer  registers 
80®  a  little  above  the  breathing  Une,  the  temperature  1  foot  above 
the  floor  may  be  as  low  as  65®.  Until  the  buildings  are  more  care- 
fully constructed,  the  matter  of  heating  rural  schools  will  necessarily 
be  imsatisfactory.  Of  1,268  reports  on  method  of  heating,  764 
schools  use  the  common  stove  and  604  locate  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

There  are  practically  no  workrooms  in  the  schools  reporting; 
not  one-£DiU'th  of  the  desks  are  adjustable;  and  few  of  the  buildings 
are  properly  decorated. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  brief  survey  into  typical  rural 
schools^  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  very  important  at  this  time  for 
the  various  States  to  render  helpful  service  to  their  rural-school 
officers,  who  are  eager  for  better  things;  they  need  specific  help. 
Much  of  the  back-to-the-farm  movement  will  be  disappointing, 
unless  the  rural  schools  are  remodeled  and  revivified. 

The  reader  who  will  take  time  to  study  carefully  the  simunarized 
results  presented  in  the  accompanjring  table  will  be  able  to  get  a 
more  complete  idea  of  actual  conditions  than  he  can  get  from  the 
condensed  account  given  above.  The  names  of  the  States  from 
which  these  returns  were  gathered  are  here  given  in  order  to  show 
that  the  figures  represent  as  nearly  as  practicable  typical  conditions 
the  country  over.  A  study  of  the  detailed  reports  brings  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  less  difference  between  rural  schoolhouses  in  the 
States  mentioned  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Returns  were  studied  from  2  coimties  in  each  of  the  following 
18  States: 

AUbama.  MiflBouii.  Pennsylvania. 

Arkansas.  Montana.  South  Dakota. 

Colorado.  Nebraska.  Tennessee. 

Indiana.     •  North  Carolina.  Texas. 

Maryland.  North  Dakota.  West  Virginia. 

Minnesota.  Oklahoma.  Wisconsin. 

Size  of  school  grounds: 

Leas  than  one-half  acre 321 

One-half  acre  to  1  acre 406 

One  acre  to  2  acres 394 

Two  acres  to  3  acres 74 

Three  acres  or  more 50 

Vrea  available  for  gardening: 

Less  than  one-tenth  acre 156 

More  than  one-tenth  acre 34 

No  ground  available  lor  gardening  or  agriculture 1.106 
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Chazacter  of  ground : 

Level 1,030 

Rough  or  hilly 263 

Drained 1,014 

Not  well  drained...... 234 

Trees 930 

No  trees 340 

Material  construction  and  age  of  the  buildings: 

Wood 1,134 

Brick 110 

Stone 37 

Cement 7 

New 464 

Old 806 

Number  of  classrooms: 

One 1,162 

Two 60 

More  than  two 83 

Method  of  lighting: 

Prom  one  side 26 

From  two  sides 830 

Prom  three  sides 346 

From  four  sides 36 

Amount  of  glass  surfekce  in  classrooms : 

Less  than  one-tenth  floor  area 171 

Lass  than  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  floor  area 669 

One-sixth  floor  area  or  more 482 

Window  shades  and  methods  of  using  them : 

Having  window  shades 1, 146 

No  shades 144 

Shades  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  windows 234 

Shades  fastened  at  the  top  of  window 897 

Character  of  floors  of  the  classrooms: 

Single  thickness 611 

Double  thickness 641 

Kind  of  blackboards  used  and  height  set  above  floor: 

Painted  lumber 177 

Some  form  of  liquid  slate 668 

Painted  canvas 98 

Other  improved  material 188 

Less  than  3  feet  above  the  floor .* 692 

Character  and  number  of  desks  used : 

Single 614 

Double 774 

Nonadjustable 848 

Adjustable 281 

Sufficient  in  number 1, 127 

Insufficient  in  number » .\ . . .  148 

Color  of  classroom  walls: 

Unpainted  lumber 122 

Passable  color 691 

Unsuitable  color 467 
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Number  of  cloakrooms: 

None 537 

One 418 

Two  or  more — , 308 

Ventilation  of  the  clanrooma: 

Windows 405 

Some  help  from  jacketed  stove 336 

Other  devices 133 

Testing  the  visbn  of  the  children: 

Tested 294 

Not  tested 968 

Testing  the  hearing  of  the  children : 

Tested 238 

Not  tested 1,002 

Source  of  water  supply: 

Well  on  school  groimds 667 

Spring  in  the  neighborhood 134 

Neighbor's  well 667 

Lees  than  one-fourth  mile  from  building 727 

One^ourth  mile  or  more  from  building 226 

Pure  (teacher's  judgment) 1, 032 

Not  pure  (teacher's  judgment) 182 

Methods  of  serving  water  to  the  children : 

Bubbling  fountain 5 

Individual  cups 673 

Common  drinking  cups 680 

Methods  of  heating  the  classrooms: 

Gonmion  stove 764 

Jacketed  stove '. 60S 

Fireplace 1 

Stove  placed  in  middle  of  room 604 

Stove  not  placed  in  middle  of  room 669 

Janitor  furnished: 

Yee 213 

No 1,049 

Methods  of  sweeping : 

Dry 417 

Sprinkled  floors 648 

Damp  sawdust  or  other  dust-gathering  material 227 

Floor  oiled 199 

Method  of  dusting: 

With  feather  duster 146 

Cloth  (dusting  evidently  poorly  done) 1, 080 

Regulation  of  temperature: 

Well  regulated  (teacher's  judgment) 814 

No  thermometer 766 

Time  of  day  for  opening  school : 

8 o'clock .,74 

8.30  o'clock 117 

Oo'clock 1,102 

Time  of  day  for  closing  school: 

4  o'clock 1,121 

Earlier 167 

40742**— Bull.  12—14 3 
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Number  and  condition  of  toileta: 

None 60 

One S3 

Two 1.174 

Passably  sanitary 601 

Insanitary 631 

Open-air  studying: 

Yes 406 

No 845 

Medical  inspection: 

Yes 61 

No 1,196 

Care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children: 

Yes 68 

No 1,148 

The  following  report  of  the  results  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
3,572  fourth-class  district  schools,  made  in  1911  and  1912  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  schools  in  that  State  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  brought 
out  through  similar  investigations  in  other  States. 

The  tabulated  statement  giving  the  summaries  of  the  inv^tigation 
is  here  reproduced: 

Summary  of  sanitary  impection  of  3^572  district  schools  in  Pennsylvania  in  J911  and  I9ti, 

Number  of  schools  inspected 3, 672 

Number  of  schools  insanitary : 3, 036 

Number  of  schools  sanitary 536 , 

School  building: 

Rooms  and  halls  unclean 229 

Sawdust  and  antiseptics  not  used 2, 662  ' 

Dry  dusting : 2, 034 

Light  surface  not  20  per  cent  of  floor  space 1, 068 

Light  admitted  in  front  of  pupils 623 

Ventilation  insufficient 1 ,  647 

Stove  in  room 2, 703 

Stove  n6t  jacketed 1,020 

Steam  or  hot  water 210 

Furnace  in  cellar 602 

Boom  not  warm 22S 

Floors  not  wann 270 

Hot  air 2 

Water  supply: 

No  water  supply 1 

Fountain Vb 

Hydrant  or  spi^t  in  room 188 

Spigot  in  building  or  on  ground 246 

DriUedwell 704 

Dug  well 1,021 

Spring 1,006 

Surface  drainage  not  excluded 437 

Nuisance  within  100  feet 384 
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Water  supply— Continued. 

Menace  on  higher  level 287 

Cooler  with  spigot 688 

Bucket  not  covered 1, 233 

Not  scalded  daily 1,500 

Freeh  supply  not  secured  each  session 251 

Individual  cups  not  used 2, 337 

Cups  dipped  in  bucket 1, 781 

Creek  water 1 

Cistern 24 

Ground  poUu  tion 148 

Privies: 

One  single 169 

Approaches  not  screened 1, 748 

Dividing  fences  not  tigjit 1, 138 

Bad  repair 397 

Not  clean 1,190 

Objectionable  odor 1, 320 

No  vault 839 

Vault  not  water-tig^t 785 

Vault  full 500 

Vault  overflowing 208 

lime  or  ashes  not  used 1,066 

Surfoce  drainage  not  excluded 962 

Urinals  and  flush  closets: 

Not  properly  vented 21 

Not  clean 13 

Objectionable  odor 17 

Not  suffidentiy  ventilated 17 

The  accompanying  tabular  statement  of  the  general  hygienic  con- 
dition of  109  rural  schools  was  compiled  from  the  details  of  a  survey 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Education.  This 
committee  sent  a  specially  trained  field  agent  with  a  camera  into 
certain  counties  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  schools.  The  summary  of  facta  given  below  was 
derived  from  a  compilation  of  the  returns.  Many  other  facts  were 
gathered,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  present  them  in 
this  connection. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  States  selected  and  the  counties  chosen 
within  each  State  were  singled  out,  not  from  previous  knowledge  of 
conditions,  but  more  or  less  fortuitously.  The  committee  does  not 
claim  that  they  are  typical  counties  and  typical  schools,  but  it 
believes  that  they  are  approximately  so.  Tlie  fact  that  they  are 
typical  could  be  substantiated  only  after  a  similar  investigation  had 
been  jnade  in  practically  all  of  the  counties  of  each  of  the  States 
named.  However,  indirect  evidence  through  the  results  obtained  by 
the  investigations  previously  referred  to  bears  out  the  supposition 
that  they  approximate  typical  conditions  the  country  over. 
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Summary  ofreguiu  of  the  survey  of  109  one-teacher  rural  sehooli  in  the  Statee  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maryland,  Investigation  made  in  1913  by 
direction  of  the  joint  commiuee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

GROUNDS. 

Size  of  grounds:  BdboAK 

Less  than  one-half  acre 74 

One-half  acre  to  1  acre 25 

One  acre  to  2  acres 10 

Location  of  buildings: 

On  side  of  hill 32 

On  level  ground 43 

High  ground 28 

Low  ground 6 

Character  of  soil: 

Loam 31 

.     Gravel 10 

Sand 52 

Hardpan 4 

Clay 12 

Trees  on  grounds: 

Schools  having  trees 86 

Schools  without  trees 23 

Character  of  fence: 

Wire 26 

Board 17 

Stonewall 9 

Picket 8 

Rail  and  wire 5 

Rail 3 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

Source  of  water  supply: 

Open  springs 16 

Piped  from  open  spring 7 

Dug  wells 68 

Driven  wells 10 

Walled  reservoirs 4 

Field  stream 2 

No  water  supply 3 

Sources  of  defilement: 

Too  near  privies 7 

Too  near  farm  buildings 22 

In  open  cow  pasture 4 

Sources  that  are  exposed  to  other  kinds  of  defilement 36 

Receptacles  for  holding  drinking  water: 

Common  open  pail 53 

Covered  tanks  with  faucet 40 

Covered  tanks  with  bubbling  cups 1 

No  receptacle  provided 15 

How  often  receptacles  are  cleaned: 

Four  times  a  month .*  37 

Daily 10 

When  teacher  thinks  necesnry 8 
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Lavatory  facilities:  scfaoob. 

WashbafliM 91 

No  waflhbaBio8 18 

Provided  with  soap 61 

Not  provided  with  soap 48 

Provided  with  towels 56 

Not  provided  with  towels 53 

Towels  washed  twice  a  week 3 

Towels  washed  once  a  week 31 

Towels  washed  at  infrequent  intervals 13 

Uethods  of  serving  water: 

Schools  using  paper  cups 5 

Schools  with  only  one  cup 20 

Schools  with  one  cup  per  child 51 

Schools  with  more  than  one  cup,  but  fewer  cups  than  children 29 

Schools  without  cups 4 

PIUVIE8. 

Both  bo3W  and  girls  use  same 50 

Partitioned 45 

Separate  buildings  provided  for  sexes 59 

Screened 51 

Distance  from  school  building: 

Leas  than  10  feet 25 

Between  10  and  25  feet... 32 

Between  25  and  50  feet 36 

Over  60  feet 16 

Phmded  with  locks 14 

Obscene  drawings 50 

Kinds  of  toilets  and  their  condition: 

Provided  with  removable  receptacle 9 

Cesspool  protected  from  flies 8 

Oesspool  unprotected  from  flies 101 

Neither  receptacle  nor  excavation 92 

How  often  refuse  removed: 

Once  a  year 101 

Less  frequently 8 

Ventilated: 

No  provision  made 75 

Some  provision  made 34 

Odor  offensive 106 

Not  offensive 3 

Seats  clean 60 

Not  clean 49 

Disinfected 1 

Not  disinfected 108 

Number  of  roofa  that  leak 22 

WALLS   AND  CBIUNG8. 

Material  of  walls: 

Matching 53 

Plastered  and  papered 14 

PlMtered 40 

Wood 2 
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Ck>lorof  weIIb: 

Wood 23 

Gray 30 

Green 10 

T&n 8 

White 25 

Terra  cotta 2 

Yellow 5 

Brown 6 

Color  of  wainflcoting: 

Gray 37 

Green 6 

Wood 8 

Brown 14 

White 10 

Material  of  ceiling: 

Matching 65 

Plastered  and  papered 7 

Plastered 33 

Metal 4 

Color  of  ceiling: 

White 36 

Gray 24 

Green 5 

Tan 4 

Terra  cotta 3 

Brown 3 

Yellow 5 

Wood 29 

BLACKBOABDS. 

Material  of  blackboards: 

Wood 49 

Slate 42 

Composition 4 

Cement 6 

Plaster 8 

Location  of  blackboards: 

Front  only 42 

Front  and  rear 9 

Front  and  one  side IS 

Front  and  two  sides 15 

Front,  rear,  and  one  side 2 

Front,  rear,  and  two  sides 12 

One  side  only 1 

Two  sides 7 

Rear 2 

Rear  and  two  sides 3 

Between  windows ^7 

Height  of  blackboards  set  above  floor: 

4  feet 1 

SJfeet 2 

3  feet 61 

Less  than  3  feet 22 
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Width  of  blackboards:  Sdioote. 

5  feet 5 

4  feet U 

3}  feet 3 

3  feet 70 

2  feet 9 

Schools  not  given U 

Square  feet  of  blackboards: 

30  square  feet  or  less 23 

30  to  50 26 

50  to  100 40 

100  to  150 18 

Over  150 2 

BOHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Character  of  building: 

Wood 100 

Stone 4 

Brick 5 

Old 108 

New 6 

Good  condition 80 

Needing  reiMurs 29 

Basements: 

School  buildings  with  basements 11 

Sanitary  basements 7 

Insanitary  basements 4 

FIooib: 

Single  floors 39 

Double  floors 70 

Deadened 1 

Good  condition 63 

Bad  condition 46 

Oiled 38 

Roof: 

Leaks  about  belfry 7 

Leaks  elsewhere 22 

Schoolrooms: 
Length — 

20  feet  or  less 4 

20  to  22  feet 20 

22  to  24  feet 6 

24  to  26  feet 13 

26  to  28  feet 10 

28  to  30  feet 7 

30  to  32  feet 11 

32  to  34  feet 14 

34  to  36  feet 8 

36  to  38  feet 11 

38  to  40  feet 4 

Width— 

12  to  16  feet 6 

16  to  18  feet 6 

18  to  20  feet 28 
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Scbooboomft— Continued. 

Width— Continued. 

20  to  22  feet 31 

22  to  24  feet U 

24  to  26  feet U 

26  to  28  feet 8 

28  to  30  feet ! 1 

30  to  32  feet % 

Height  of  ceiling  above  floor— 

7  to  8  feet S 

8  to  9  feet 31 

9  to  10  feet 17 

10  to  11  feet 14 

11  to  12  feet i 

12  to  13  feet 4 

15  to  16  feet 2 

16  to  17  feet I 

WindowB: 

Schools  with — 

3  windowB 1 

4  windowB I 

5  window? t 

6  windowB - 58 

7  windows • 

8  windows 14 

9  windows 8 

10  windows 3 

12  windows 1 

Windows  in  classroom  isuce — 

North  and  south li 

North,  south,  and  east • 

North,  south,  east,  and  west U 

North,  east,  and  west r 

North,  south,  and  west U 

North  and  easL I 

North  and  west - 

East  and  west 1 

East  and  south 1 

South  and  west 1 

South,  east,  and  west - 

Total  area  of  glass  sur^e  in  windows  compared  to  floor  surface- 
Glass  surface  equal  to— 

Less  than  one-tenth  floor  surface I* 

More  than  one-tenth  but  less  than  one-eighth "' 

More  than  one-eighth  but  loss  than  one-sixth ^ 

More  than  one-sixth  but  less  than  one-fourth ^ 

One-fourth  or  more •* 

Not  given 

Double  sash  on  weights S 

Can  be  opened  for  ventilation — 

Upper  and  lower  sash ^ 

Lower  sash W 

Can  not  be  opened , * 
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Windows — Continued. 

When  cleaned—  Schools. 

Once  a  year 98 

Oftener 6 

Never  cleaned 5 

Windows  with  shadee 100 

Windows  without  shades 9 

Shadee  in  good  cond  ition 63 

Shades  in  bad  condition 37 

Cloakrooms: 

Schools  having  one  cloakroom 64 

Schools  having  two  cloakrooms 25 

Scho<^  having  no  cloakrooms 20 

Janitor  service: 

Special  janitor  service 38 

Teacher  serves  as  janitor 71 

Desks: 

Double  desks 73 

Single  desks 36 

Sufficient  in  number 105 

Nonadjustable 109 

In  good  condition 94 

In  bad  condition 15 

Desks  feice  windows 16 

Heating: 

Jacketed  stove 15 

Unjacketed  stove 88 

Furnace *. 6 

Stove  in  middle  of  room 72 

Stove  in  comer  of  room 18 

Sufficient  heat  in  cold  weather 94 

Insufficient  heat 9 

Stove  troublesome 26 

Ventilation: 

At  recess  only 62 

Oftener 41 

By  the  use  of  windows 48 

By  the  use  of  doors 5 

Both  doors  and  windows 56 

Upper  sash  of  windows 14 

Lower  sash  of  windowB 34 

Both  lower  and  upper  sash 50 

Sweeping  and  dusting: 

Once  a  week  or  less 20 

Once  a  week  and  oftener 39 

Daily 50 

Dry  sweeping 70 

Sprinkle  or  use  compound 39 

Use  feather  duster 13 

Use  dust  cloth 86 

Use  brushbroom 8 

Medical  inspection: 

Viaioa  and  hearing  tested  by  teacher 62 

By  regular  medical  inspector ^.  38 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


More  friction  has  arisen  between  county  superintendents  and 
school  patrons  and  among  the  patrons  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  rural  school  buildings  than  over  any  other  question 
directly  or  indirectly  having  to  do  with  country  schools.  Wh^ 
school  district  boundary  lines  have  been  established,  the  people  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  building  should  be  located  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  district,  or  as  near  the  center  as  roads  will  permit.  Raiely 
has  the  thought  of  the  location  from  the  needs  of  health,  playgrounds, 
or  a  school  farm  been  the  chief  consideration. 

There  is  reasonableness  in  the  demand  for  a  central  location,  but 
only  when  more  important  demands  are  not  in  conflict  with  it.  It 
is  far  more  important,  for  example,  to  have  well-drained  school 
grounds,  where  the  opportimity  for  securing  a  sanitary  water  supply 
and  toilet  system  is  good,  than  it  is  to  give  the  preference  to  a  loca- 
tion nearer  the  center  of  a  district  where  these  sanitary  necessaries 
are  not  readily  supplied.  The  slight  inconvenience  to  a  few  children 
resulting  from  locating  the  building  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
geographical  center  should  not  be  considered  seriously  when  the 
more  important  considerations  of  health,  sanitation,  playgrounds, 
and  the  larger  commimity  interests  are  at  stake.  Of  course,  in  very 
cold  climates  children  will  have  to  be  protected  in  bad  weather,  but 
parents  are  generally  ready  and  willing  to  do  this  of  their  own  accord. 
In  good  weather  a  walk  to  school  of  a  mile  and  a  half  furnishes  excel- 
lent exercise,  teaches  the  children  to  be  self-helpful  and  courageous, 
gives  them  strength  to  resist  the  effects  of  ordinary  exposure  to  wind 
and  rain,  and  is  usually  of  greater  value  in  general  physical  training 
than  all  the  imnatural  caUsthenic  exercises  the  teacher  can  devise. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  rural  schoolhouse,  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered: 

1.  No  site  should  be  selected  that  will  not  offer  a  good  outlet  for 
tile  drains  set  well  below  the  walls  of  the  bidlding  to  keep  the  base- 
ment and  garden  in  good  condition.  A  wet,  swampy  piece  of  land  is 
not  only  a  muddy,  dirty  place,  but  it  introduces  dangers  from  ground 
air  and  moisture  that  will  always  prove  troublesome  and  unwhole- 
some. The  air,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  presses  into  the 
ground  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  When 
84 
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the  air  above  the  ground  becomes  colder  than  that  in  the  ground, 
and  this  is  true  at  night  during  warm  weather  and  even  during  the 
day  in  cold  weather,  the  heavy  air  above  the  ground  will  displace 
that  in  the  ground,  and  will  drive  it  out  at  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance. Since  the  ground  underneath  and  about  a  schoolhouse  is  drier 
than  that  not  covered,  the  ground  air  is  driven  from  all  directions 
toward  the  schoolhouse,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  heat 
escaping  from  the  building  will  cause  an  upward  draft,  this  ground 
air  is  easily  drawn  into  the  rooms.  Ground  air  contains  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  noxious  gases  than  is  ordi- 
narily found  in  air  above  the  ground.  These  gases  are  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  bacteria  acting  upon  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Moreover,  ground  air  is  generally 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  schoolroom,  especially 
at  night  when  the  building  is  cold,  this  moisture  will  be  deposited 
on  the  walls,  blackboards,  and  floors,  so  that  all  wooden  parts  of  the 
building  are  rendered  liable  to  decay  and  the  air  in  the  btdlding  will 
be  stuffy  and  cellarlike.  Unless  school  btuldings  are  so  built  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  this  ground  air  and  the  moisture  brought  up 
with  it,  no  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  air  always  wholesome  and  hygienic.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, therefore,  to  prevent  these  difficidties  by  selecting  a  site  which 
can  be  kept  wholesome  by  proper  drainage. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  select  a  high  hill  or  a  wind-swept 
place  for  the'  location  of  the  school  building  is  also  an  error.  What 
IB  needed  is  a  location  comparatively  level,  but  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  easily  kept  dry. 

2.  Other  things  equal,  it  is  generally  better  to  select  a  site  with  a 
frontage  to  the  north  or  the  south,  so  that  the  building  may  be 
planned  with  the  short  side  facing  toward  the  roadway  and  the  long 
sides  toward  the  east  and  the  west.  Such  a  site  makes  it  easier  on 
the  whole  to  plan  the  building  with  reference  to  its  general  appear- 
ance and  also  with  reference  to  its  cost.  In  order  to  make  this  point 
clearer,  let  the  reader  imdertake  to  draw  a  floor  plan  for  a  lot  with 
an  approach  to  the  bidlding  from  the  east  or  the  west.  Either  he 
will  have  to  depend  for  his  classroom  on  north  or  south  light,  which 
is  to  be  avoided,  or  to  face  the  building  with  the  long  side  toward 
the  roadway.  This  will  introduce  some  architectural  difficulties,  for 
it  is  often  much  easier  to  get  a  satisfying  elevation  for  a  one-room 
school  bidlding  with  the  entrance  in  the  end  rather  than  in  the  side 
of  the  bidlding;  and  it  is  also  more  economical  of  space.  Many 
school  buildings  have  been  doomed  to  bad  illumination  from  the  fact 
that  builders  have  followed  the  custom  of  facing  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing toward  the  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  from  which  the 
classroom  must  get  its  light. 
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However,  it  knot  impossible  to  adjust  a  satisfactory  building  to  a 
lot  facing  a  roadway  on  the  east  or  west.  Several  of  the  plans  pr^ 
sented  in  this  bulletin  have  been  drawn  to  meet  just  this  situaticm, 
for  sometimes  school  authorities  are  limited  to  the  selection  of  a  site 
east  or  west  of  a  roadway.  But  where  there  is  a  choice  and  all  other 
considerations  are  even,  it  is  better  to  utilize  a  lot  with  a  frontage  on 
the  north  or  the  south. 

3.  Another  set  of  conditions  must  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  these 
have  to  do  indirectly  with  the  lighting.  Suppose  a  lot  is  selected 
with  a  north  or  a  south  frontage,  and  that  to  the  east  or  the  west  of 
-it  there  are  high  hills  or  mountains  sufficiently  near  to  raise  the  horison 
line  appreciably.  Such  a  location  would  at  once  handicap  the  build- 
ing by  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
light  from  one  side  or  the  other.  If  high  forests  or  mountains  an 
near  on  the  east,  then  the  west  li^t  should  be  preferred  for  the  dass 
room.  If  this  hindrance  to  light  is  on  the  west  of  the  lot  selected, 
then  the  east  exposure  would  be  the  only  one  to  use.  Many  rural 
school  buildings  located  in  valleys  are  much  more  seriously  handi- 
capped from  the  point  of  view  of  illumination  than  the  average  school- 
man is  conscious  of. 

4.  Elsewhere  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  our  schod 
grounds  are  not  large  enough,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
agricultural  work.  The  country  schools  will  never  be  able  to  do  their 
work  properly  unless  the  amount  of  ground  assigned  to  them  is 
increased.  Playgrounds,  agricultural  work,  fruit  growmg,  and  fo^ 
estry — all  legitimate  demands  upon  the  rural  school — ^require  more 
land  than  is  usually  given  to  rural  schools.  But  it  would  be  possiUe 
to  select  a  plat  of  ground  sufficiently  lai^  and  yet  ill-adapted  for  play- 
groimds  or  for  agricultural  work.  Hence  the  site  selected  should  be 
on  good  soil,  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  plants 
or  grain  ordinarily  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  To  select  a  poor, 
sterile,  rocky  soil,  though  wdl  situated  with  reference  to  other 
requirements,  would  be  a  mistake,  for  no  teacher  could,  on  such 
groimd,  make  such  a  showing  in  agricultural  experiments  as  would 
attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the  farmers  in  the  conununity. 
Hilly,  rough,  or  rocky  land  is  not  satisfactory  either  for  playgrounds 
or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  country  school  plat  should  be 
devoted. 

In  one  case  in  New  York  State  observed  by  the  field  agent  of  the 
joint  conmiittee  in  the  summer  of  1913  the  schoolhouse  was  on  a  hill- 
side and  the  accumulated  wash  down  the  hill  had  risen  above  the 
foundation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  drainage  actually  ''seeped 
throu^  to  the  floor.'' 

5.  An  abundant  and  sanitary  water  supply  is  a  matter  for  thought- 
ful  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  rural  schoolhouee. 
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A  country  school  building  is  frequently  located  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  a  spring  or  a  neighbor's  well.  The  average  spring  in  the 
country  has  proved  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  health  than  people  have 
ever  dreamed  of,  because  with  increasing  population  and  deforestation 
there  is  more  opportunity  both  for  contamination  of  springs  ami 
greater  irregularity  of  water  supply  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Spring  water  may  appear  very  clear  and  yet  be  unwholesome  to 
drink,  and  it  is  therefore  risl^  to  depend  on  springs  for  drinking 
water.  If  a  site  is  selected  with  the  idea  of  depending  on  a  well  for 
drinking  water,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  any  possible  chances 
for  seepage  into  the  wdl.  If  a  high,  rocky  place  is  selected,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  sink  a  wdl  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
insure  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  water.  Generally  speaking,  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  loam  into  which  a  wdl  can  be  driven  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  any  surface  contamination  is  preferable. 

6.  Finally,  no  site  should  be  selected  for  a  school  building  too  dose 
to  electric  lines  and  steam  railways.  Such  a  location  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  dust  into  the 
schoolroom.  Further,  there  is  always  some  danger  due  to  fires  or 
dectricity  when  a  building  is  situated  near  such  lines.  There  is  also 
great  temptation  for  children  to  walk  or  play  on  car  lines,  and  this  nat- 
urally introduces  useless  danger.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is 
the  noise.  Some  States  have  laws  forbidding  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  within  600  feet  of  railway  lines,  and  this  sort  of  legislation 
is  boiind  to  increase. 
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ORIENTATION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


No  school  building  can  be  well  lighted  if  it  is  not  first  properly 
placed  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  If  a 
building  is  so  placed  on  a  lot  as  to  me^e  it  necessary  to  locate  the 
windows  in  the  classrooms  to  face  toward  the  north  or  the  south, 
neither  the  required  amount  of  glass  surface  nor  the  correct  setting 
of  the  windows  will  overcome  the  difficulties  thus  introduced.  In 
order  to  make  this  last  statement  clear  and  significant,  these  diffi- 
oultiesi  must  be  stated  and  explained. 

The  fundamental  demands  of  health  require  the  purification  of  a 
classroom  by  direct  sunlight;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  introduce 
this  all-important  purifying  agent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  the  desks 
and  books  of  the  pupils  wUle  they  are  engaged  in  study.  If  the 
windows  of  a  classroom  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
located  in  any  section  of  our  country,  very  little  direct  sunshine  wiU 
ever  enter,  and  during  the  school  season  practically  none,  for  the 
sun's  path  is  then  too  far  to  the  south.  It  may  be  possible  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  sections  to  get  sufficient  well-dispersed 
light  in  a  classroom  with  windows  facing  toward  the  north,  but  the 
light  thus  entering  has  lostits  power  as  a  germicidal  agency.  Direct 
sunlight  is  the  most  powerful  and  reliable  disinfectant  known,  and  it 
is  running  contrary  to  one  of  the  best-established  principles  of 
hygiene  to  construct  either  a  school  building  or  a  dwelling  house  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fail  to  get  this  value  of  direct  sunlight. 

True,  in  large  buildings  devoted  to  high-school  or  technical  educa- 
tion some  special  rooms  are  needed  for  art  work,  and  for  these  the 
north  light  has  an  advantage  because  of  its  quality.  North  light  is 
soft  and  produces  more  artistic  shadow  effects  than  light  from  any 
other  direction.  But  these  rooms  are  not  as  wholesome  as  those 
receiving  direct  simlight,  and  are  allowable  only  for  short  periods 
during  the  day.  For  ordinary  classrooms,  where  children  remain  at 
work  during  the  whole  day,  dependence  on  north  light  is  a  serious 
error. 

Elsewhere  detailed  reasons  are  given  why  classrooms  should  re- 
ceive light  from  but  one  side;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  fact 
that  unilateral  lighting  is  universally  reconmiended  in  all  locations 
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where  li^t  b  not  impeded  by  tall  buildings,  a  dirty,  smoky  atmos- 
phere, or  any  other  serious  hindrances.  In  cold  climates  it  is  not 
best  to  depend  on  windows  facing  toward  the  north,  because  it  is 
more  difficult,  and  consequently  more  expeni^ve,  to  heat  these 
rooms.  They  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  direct  winds  from  the 
north,  but  they  fail  to  get  whatever  available  heat  the  direct  rays  of 
the  Sim  carry.  By  reason  of  these  two  handicaps  a  schoolroom  so 
situated  may  require  in  cold  weather  10  to  20  per  cent  more  fuel 
than  one  getting  east  or  west  light.  Of  course  the  effect  of  the  wind 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  construction  and  location  of  the 
building.  A  building  with  walls  made  of  porous  brick  or  wood  will 
show  greater  leakage  than  one  whose  walls  are  of  cement  or  of  hard 
brick.  But  while  these  difficulties  suggest  greater  expense,  they  are 
not  of  so  much  importance  from  the  health  point  of  view  as  the 
dangers  due  to  lack  of  sunshine.  For  the  sake  of  health  every 
schoolroom — and,  for  that  matter,  every  living  room — should  receive 
a  ''sun  bath"  every  day  the  sun  shines. 

Doubtless  some  who  realize  the  great  hygienic  importance  of  sun- 
light have  concluded  that  classrooms  facing  toward  the  south  are  the 
most  acceptable.  This  conclusion  would  be  warranted  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  already  mentioned.  With  direct  sunlight  streaming  into 
a  schoolroom  during  the  entire  school  day,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  furnish  proper  light  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  room.  This  difficulty 
is  not  serious  in  a  dwelling,  where  chairs  are  not  fastened  to  the 
floor  and  where  people  can  adjust  themselves  so  as  to  get  proper 
light  either  for  reading  or  for  work,  but  in  a  schoolroom,  where  from 
25  to  45  children  must  spend  a  good  part  of  each  day,  it  is  impossible, 
whether  the  desks  are  fastened  to  the  floor  or  not,  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren to  adjust  themselves  to  avoid  the  shifting  rays  of  direct  sun- 
light entering  the  room.  If ,  as  is  usually  the  case  and  probably  wiU 
be  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  desks  are  fastened  to  the 
floor,  the  pupils  can  do  little  to  adjust  their  positions  so  as  to  avoid 
the  painfid  and  harmful  effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  desk  or  book. 

If  shades  are  used,  they  will  inevitably  reduce  the  light  in  parts  of 
the  room  below  the  normal  demand,  and  hence  some  of  the  children 
win  suffer  for  lack  of  light.  Many  kinds  and  qualities  of  window 
shades  have  been  devised  to  meet  these  conditions,  but  none  of  them 
has  fuBy  overcome  the  difficulty  suggested.  Space  is  lacking  to 
discuss  window  shades  at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  no  shade  has 
been  developed  that  will  properly  condition  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  to  a  schoolroom  so  as  to  guard  the  children  from  eyestrain  due 
to  reflection  of  direct  sunlight  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
passage  of  sufficient  light  to  give  satisfactory  illumination  for  all 
parts  of  the  room. 
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The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  this:  Be  sure  that  no  lot  for  a  building 
is  selected  which  will  require  such  an  orientation  of  the  building  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  on  south  light  for  the  daaaroonis; 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  especially  for  elementary  classes,  should 
be  so  planned  and  so  located  on  a  school  lot  that  the  classrooms  may 
receive  either  east  or  west  light. 

In  the  construction  of  a  small  building  there  are  some  advantages 
of  the  east  light  over  the  west.  First,  an  eastern  exposure  will  permit 
the  morning  sun  to  take  the  chill  out  of  the  room  before  school  begins. 
Second,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy 
fewer  cloudy  mornings  than  afternoons,  and  hence  those  rooms  hav- 
ing windows  toward  the  east  will  get  a  better  sunning  than  those 
with  windows  toward  the  west.  In  those  sections  where  foggy 
mornings  are  prevalent,  the  opposite  would  be  true.  In  buildings 
with  east  exposure  the  troublesome  direct  rays  of  the  sim  wiU  have 
nearly  disappeared  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  shades  can 
then  be  roUed  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  third  place,  the 
prevailing  cold  winds  in  the  winter  are  more  from  the  west  and 
northwest  than  from  the  east,  except  along  the  eastern  toast. 

However,  the  correct  choice  between  east  and  west  windows  will 
depend  to  a  lai^  degree  on  the  surroundings.  For  example,  if  a 
school  building  must  be  placed  near  hills,  mountains,  or  tall  forest 
trees,  it  would  be  better  to  choose  the  west  side  for  the  windows,  if 
the  horizon  line  is  high  toward  the  east.  If  the  opposite  be  true,  the 
east  side  is  preferable.  A  range  of  high  hills  or  mountains  often  raises 
the  horizon  line  so  high  that  the  sim  may  not  appear  above  it  until 
quite  late  in  the  day.  Besides,  even  after  the  sun  has  reached  the 
zenith,  a  mountain's  side  will  not  reflect  back  enough  light  to  insure 
good  illumination.  A  wide  expanse  of  sky  is  necessary.  It  will  be 
important  then  to  study  the  surroundings,  to  note  the  possible  hin- 
drances and  the  general  outlook  in  order  to  decide  wisely  whether 
the  building  should  be  placed  to  introduce  east  light  or  west  light  into 
the  classrooms. 

Plate  17  represents  a  schoolhouse  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
The  location  of  this  building  makes  it  very  essential  that  the  light 
entering  the  classroom  should  come  from  the  side  opposite  the 
mountain  near  which  the  school  is  built. 

Even  when  the  difficulties  with  reference  to  lighting  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  equal,  other  considerations  may  aflfect  a  decision.  An 
attractive  outlook  from  a  classroom  is  better  than  an  ug}y  one,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  this  consideration  decides  the  orientation 
when  other  things  are  equal.  For  example,  if  a  lot  must  be  selected 
near  a  busy,  dusty  roadway,  much  relief  from  the  dust,  noise,  and 
disturbance  may  be  seciured  by  facing  the  windows  in  tJie  opposite 
direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  a  building  may 
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demand  the  placing  of  the  wmdows  on  the  side  from  whioh  the 
approach  is  made.  All  matters  of  this  sort  must  be  determined  by 
local  conditions.  But  it  will  always  remain  true  that  in  the  latitude 
of  this  country  it  is  better  and  safer  to  depend  on  east  or  west  light 
for  schoolrooms  than  on  north  or  south  light. 

There  is  still  another  point  worth  itientioning  and  this  favors  west 
windows.  Children  seated  in  rooms  lighted  from  the  west  will  natu- 
rally face  north,  and  are  then  in  a  position  to  read  their  maps  without 
confusion.  The  cardinal  points  on  the  map  will  then  agree  with  the 
realities  about  them.  The  top  of  the  map  will  be  toward  the  real 
north,  the  left  side  will  correspond  with  the  real  west,  and  altogether 
the  representation  and  the  reality  will  be  more  easily  connected. 

Thus  far  this  discussion  relative  to  orientation  has  been  concerned 
with  the  proper  lighting  and  sanitation  of  the  classroom.  The  ques- 
tion of  lighting  workrooms,  libraries,  clof^crooms,  and  toilets,  demands 
separate  treatment,  for  in  these  rooms  direct  simlight  is  not  a  disturb- 
ing element,  and  in  the  main  the  purifying  influence  of  sunlight  is 
more  important.  Unilateral  lighting  is  not  an  essential  condition  in 
these  rooms. 

Workrooms  in  general  are  decidedly  better  for  receiving  abundant 
sunshine,  for  here  benches  and  tables  should  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  students,  and  more  individual  liberty  is  necessary. 
The  same  is  true  of  library  rooms.  Toilets  and  doalo'ooms  require 
direct  sunshine  and  abundance  of  light  in  order  to  keep  them  sanitary 
and  wholesome.  Proper  orientation  when  applied  to  these  rooms 
means  provision  for  abundant  light  and  as  much  direct  sunshine  as 
good  sanitation  demands. 

40742^— BuU.  12—14 4 
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TKB  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSB. 


•   QENEftAL  0ON8IDEBATION8. 

The  country  scbooUiouse  should  b^  beautiful.  This  doee  not  mean 
that  it  needs  to  be  expensire.  Frequently  those  who  have  much 
money  to  spend  on  a  school  buikUng  do  it  so  thoughtlesdy  as  to  de- 
stroy all  possibility  Of  beauty.  Totrdft  and  turrets  have  no  place  on 
a  country  schoolhouse.  A  log  sehoolhouse  can  be  made  beautiful. 
There  is  power  in  beauty  closely  allied  to  righteousness.  Tlie  dis- 
satisfaction with  country  life  which  has  caused  so  many  young  people 
to  go  to  the  cities  is  partly  due  to  the  bleakness  and  ugliness  of  the 
farm  home,  the  farm  bam,  the  rural  schools,  and  churches*  If  a 
beautiful  rural  sehoolhouse  could  be  constructed  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  peofde  would  see  and  feel  its 
power. 

How  shall  we  get  beautiful  schoolhouses  f  There  is  only  one  way. 
Those  who  have  devdoped  that  SMise  of  fitness  which  we  call  i^pre* 
elation  of  beauty  must  have  power  and  means  furnished  them  to 
create  it  in  our  public  buildings.  Cities  where  a  few  artist-architects 
are  at  work  can  do  much,  for  they  can  afford  to  hire  such  architects 
to  plan  their  bidldings  and  to  supervise  their  construction.  In  the 
coimtry  where  a  meager  allowance  is  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
sehoolhouse,  those  in  authority  do  not  feel  justified  in  hiring  a  worthy 
architect  to  make  their  plans.  Even  if  they  did,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  get  the  building  the  artist  had  planned;  for  the  ordinary 
carpenter  who  builds  most  of  our  rural  schoolhouses  is  not  able  to 
read  drawings  and  to  follow  exactiy  the  specifications  the  architect 
would  draw  up.  Practically  all  of  the  rural  schoolhouses  constructeii 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  copied  after  others  in 
adjoining  neighborhoods,  and  hence  litUe  progress  has  been  made. 
Year  after  year  new  houses  have  been  bidlt  perpetuating  the  evils 
of  unhygienic  construction  and  the  horrors  of  architectural  u^iness 
in  almost  every  detail.  By  the  use  of  the  plans  detailed  and  illus- 
trated in  another  chapter,  it  is  hoped  that  a  littie  may  be  done  to 
further  the  construction  of  more  beautiful  rural  schoolhouses,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  save  money  and  get  more  satisfactory  buildings. 
(See  chap.  7.) 
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This  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of  school  architecture  is  not  for  the 
pnrpose  of  declaring  H  to  be  the  prime  essential.  Yet  none  of  us 
should  forget  that  beauty  is  in  its  own  nature  useful.  Unf ortunatelj 
those  who  have  built  our  country  schoolhouses  haye  for  the  most 
part  giyen  little  or  no  tiiought  to  real  beauty.  Some  hare  attempted 
to  adorn,  but  these  adornments  frequently  only  accentuate  the  lack 
of  unity  and  harmony.  Hundreds  of  rural  school  buildings  show 
that  if  the  roof  and  ^e  sides,  the  height  and  the  width,  had  been 
befittin^y  proportioned  the  one  to  the  other,  much  money  would 
have  been  saved,  and  far  more  beautiful  buildings  would  have  been 
obtained.  U^iness  in  rural  school  buildings  has,  therefore,  not  only 
cost  money,  but  has  corrupted  the  youth  by  rudely  staring  them 
in  the  face  daily.  Simple  beauty  is  not  expensiye;  it  is  by  its  yery 
nature  economical  of  material.  Look  at  the  illustration  of  the  little 
log  schoolhotise  (plate  18A)  located  in  a  far  Western  State.  Cover 
up  the  monstrous  lean-to,  and  you  will  see  how  beautiful  a  simple 
building  can  be.  Contrast  this  little,  inexpensive  building  with  the 
new  and  elaborate  building  shown  in  plate  18B.  See  how  many  things 
have  been  stuck  together  in  the  latter,  and  how  much  might  have 
been  saved  if  some  one  in  authority  had  seen  the  real  through  the 
ideal: 

Beauty  is  more  than  economical;  it  is  educational  in  the  highest 
sense.  Beauty  is  not  for  the  rich;  neither  is  it  for  the  poor.  It  is 
for  all.  A  beautiful  country  school  building,  appropriately  located, 
will  exert  a  quiet  but  persist^it  educational  influence  on  all  who  are 
associated  with  it,  in  school  or  out.  Its  unconscious  reflex  influence 
will  enter  into  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  necessity  express 
itself  in  many  ways.  AU  who  see  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  school 
building  are  inclined  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  cause  it  represents  and 
less  satisfied  with  ugliness  anywhere.  The  district  schoolhouse  is 
Uie  only  building  in  the  community  that  belongs  to  all,  and  in  a 
definite  way  it  reflects  the  civic  standards  of  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  express  through  it  the  highest  attainable  ideals  of 
beauty  and  fitness,  so  that  it  may  serve  all  acceptably. 

WOBKBOOMS   NE£DED. 

The  rural  schoolhouse  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  and 
encourage  many  legitimate  phases  of  school  work  now  generally  neg- 
lected in  the  country.  All  district  schoolhouses,  those  for  one- 
teacher  schools  as  well  as  those  of  the  consolidated  type,  should  have, 
at  least,  one  workroom — two  would  be  better — where  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  and  related  subjects  could  be  taught  accord- 
ing to  laboratory  methods.  In  a  district  where  the  number  of  school 
chfldren  does  not  exceed  30,  one  good-sized,  well-lighted  workroom 
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can  be  made  to  accommodate  both  boys  and  girls  by  alternating 
their  work.  Here  the  boys  can  be  taught  to  make  useful  articles  of 
furniture  for  their  homes  or  for  the  school,  and  to  apply  their  arith- 
metic and  drawing  to  real  problems.  Such  work  can  not  be  done 
in  the  regular  classroom.  When  a  separate  room  is  proyided,  much 
of  the  manual  work  can  be  done  while  the  teacher  is  hearing  other 
classes  recite.  The  separate  workroom  will  furnish  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  place  a  definite  responsibility  on  pupils  who  work  for  a 
part  of  their  time  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher,  but  near  enough  to  call 
for  direction  whenever  it  is  needed.  Manual  and  domestic  work  is 
individual  work  and  ei&ch  pupil  can  be  held  to  strict  account  for  the 
faithful  use  of  his  or  her  time. 

An  attempt  to  do  manual  training  in  a  one-room  rural  school 
is  shown  in  plate  2A,  but  certainly  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  makeshift 
for  a  workroom.  Under  the  conditions  here  shown  the  boys  wodd 
either  have  to  work  out  of  school  hours  or  else  the  rest  of  the  school 
would  have  to  take  a  vacation  while  they  hammer  and  saw.  Much 
cardboard  work  could  be  done  without  serious  distraction;  but  very 
few  vigorous  boys  take  as  kindly  to  cardboard  carpentering  as  to 
making  some  real  thing  of  wood.  This  interesting  picture  serves  to 
emphasize  in  a  more  vigorous  way  than  one  could  in  words  the  tieed 
of  a  workroom  for  boys  in  a  rural  school. 

The  boys  can  use  the  workroom  as  an  agricultiural  laboratory  as 
well  as  for  shop  work.  The  preparation  of  boxes  for  testing  the 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  the  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  eoqperi- 
ments  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  similar  experi- 
ments call  for  a  special  room.  This  room  could  be  used  by  the  older 
boys  two  afternoons  or  two  stated  periods  a  week,  by  the  older  girls 
for  a  similar  time,  and  possibly  by  boys  and  girls  together  for  one 
period  when  things  of  common  interest,  like  domestic  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  house  planning,  studies  in  food  values,  drawing,  could 
be  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  older  pupils.  The  work- 
room is  needed  by  the  girls  for  cutting,  sewing,  cooking,  canning, 
and  millinery,  for  laundry  work,  and  for  aU  other  subjects  directly 
connected  with  women's  work  in  the  home.  A  well-prepared  teacher 
can  make  the  workroom  of  a  district  school  a  very  significant  con- 
necting link  between  the  school  life  and  the  home. 

The  ordinary  district  schoolhouse  consists  in  general  of  a  classroom 
only,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  to  overcome  by 
those  who  would  introduce  workrooms.  The  hoary  and  customary 
objection — "The  schoolhouse  I  used  as  a  boy  had  no  workroom. 
I  got  along  all  right,  and  my  children  are  no  better  than  I'*— will 
have  to  be  met.  This  objection  can  be  answered  in  some  such 
fashion  as  this: 
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Yee,  you  have  done  well;  but  why  do  you  not  use  the  same  sort  of  a  plow  your 
father  used?  You  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  use  many  kinds  of  tools  he  did  not 
have.  Would  you  be  willing  to  deny  yourself  and  your  neighbors  a  modem  har- 
vester because  your  father  used  a  scythe  and  cradle?  Would  you  be  willing  for 
your  wife  to  do  her  cooking  in  an  old-&ahioned  fireplace  instead  of  on  a  modem  stove? 
Would  you  have  her  do  all  your  sewing  by  hand,  as  her  mother  did?  Yes;  they 
were  as  good  as  you  and  your  wife;  but  conditions  have  changed,  and  you^irould  not 
be  as  good  as  they  if  you  did  not  take  advantage  of  labor-saving  devices,  just  as  they 
did.  They  did  the  best  they  could,  and  would  be  ashamed  of  you,  were  they  alive, 
if  you  did  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Such  argument  may  not  convince  all,  for  prejudice  is  not  always 
amenable  to  reason.  But  it  wiU  rationalize  the  demands  for  work* 
rooms  and  will  in  the  end  serve  a  purpose. 

This  demand  will  find  more  favor,  however,  if  such  objectors  can 
be  shown  that  it  will  often  cost  very  little  more  to  introduce  work- 
rooms than  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing;  that  is,  building  school- 
houses  with  classrooms  larger  than  needed.  There  are  not  so  many 
children  in  many  of  the  districts  as  there  were  15  or  20  years  ago. 
It  is  an  unusual  one-teacher  country  school  that  has  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  35  children.  But  suppose  it  does  cost  a  little 
more  to  provide  workrooms,  that  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it. 
A  reaper  costs  more  than  a  scythe  and  cradle,  but  it  is  worth  more. 

No  apology  will  be  offered  for  introducing  workrooms  into  most 
of  the  plans  which  follow  later  in  this  bulletin.  They  are  needed, 
and  the  children  and  the  community  should  have  them.  They 
should  be  fitted  with  tables,  cases,  drawers,  and  benches,  where  tools 
and  work  could  be  kept  safely  dxuing  the  progress  of  the  work  and 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  If  possible,  a  small  cooking  stove 
should  be  installed  and  utilized  for  cooking  an  occasional  warm 
luncheon  for  the  children  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  domestic  science, 
and  on  which,  during  social  affairs  at  the  schoolhouse,  a  pot  of 
warm  chocolate  or  a  cup  of  tea  could  be  prepared.  This  stove  will 
not  rust  out  during  the  simmier,  provided  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as 
it  should  be,  and  as  it  wdl  be  if  a  proper  incentive  is  furnished.  With 
proper  care,  and  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  teaching,  it  would 
not  rust  through  a  stunmer  even  if  not  used  at  all.  Special  training 
in  the  care  of  tools  would  teach  boys  to  take  better  care  of  tools 
and  implements  at  home,  as  weU  as  of  public  property,  and  this 
training  is  sorely  needed  by  the  average  farmer. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  keep  children  after  school  hom^  to  do  manual 
labor  of  any  kind;  the  training  should  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
daily  program.  Objection  to  such  work  will,  of  course,  be  mrged 
by  some  teachers  and  patrons  on  the  ground  that  the  program  is 
already  overcrowded,  and  that  if  time  for  manual  work  is  taken 
the  course  of  study  as  outlined  can  not  be  completed  and  the  exami- 
nations passed  for  promotion.     Such  objections  have  weight,  and 
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some  country  teachers  are  so  hedged  about  wiUi  rules,  r^gulatioDSi 
and  rigid  programs  that  they  could  at  first  do  little  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  work.  It  is  difficult  to  coTer  aU  the  work  ordinarily 
mapped  out,  and  demands  for  more  time  are  constant  from  eray 
one  who  is  exploiting  aome  apedalty  for  the  supposed  bettennent 
of  the  adiooL  Each  derotee  to  mathemjttiosy  nature  atody,  geog- 
raphy, classic  myths,  EngHah  comporition,  graimmar,  local  histx^ry, 
spelling,  or  what  not  is  plea£ng,  and  sometimes  scolding,  for  the 
greater  recognition  of  her  specialty,  and  by  reason  of  this  persuaaon 
the  curriculum  is  overcrowded,  and  too  much  fact-instruction  is 
demanded. 

No  specialty  is  exploited  when  it  is  urged  tliat  every  girl  in  a 
district  school  should  learn  something  about  home-making  and  home 
life  in  general.  Girls  will  have  to  learn  it  some  day,  whether  they 
learn  it  in  school  or  not;  in  fact,  most  of  it  can  not  be  learned  in 
school,  but  only  through  actual  experience;  yet  it  is  possible  to 
interest  deeply  all  gbls,  and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter,  in  home 
sanitation,  house  planning,  care  of  children,  food  values,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  other  things  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  home. 
These  are  not  specialties;  they  are  the  common  demands  of  life; 
and  even  if  a  gu*l  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  keep  servants, 
she  must  know  how  to  do  such  things  in  order  to  direct  servants 
properly  and  economically.  The  demand  for  woikrooms  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  some  of  the  Uungs 
of  practical  life  is  part  of  the  current  demand  for  a  more  rational 
education  for  the  children.  By  no  means  should  the  ordinary  school 
work  be  neglected;  but  it  ought  to  be  shorn  of  its  useless  featuree 
and  adapted  to  meet  actual  needs. 

0LA88BOO1I8. 

The  size  of  the  classroom  in  a  district  school  should  vary  to  suit 
the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  district,  and  more  especially 
the  probable  number  attending  school.  A  room  30  feet  long  and  31 
feet  wide  will  acconunodate  35  pupils,  will  allow  for  6  rows  of  deska— 
7  desks  in  each  row — and  will  give  ample  aisles  between  the  seats  and 
about  them.  A  room  32  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  will  acconunodate 
40  to  46  pupils  by  placing  6  rows  of  desks  and  8  to  0  desks  in  each 
row.  In  a  room  30  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide,  such  as  shown  in 
figure  16, 35  desks  could  be  placed.  The  width  of  the  aisle  next  the 
windows  would  be  approximately  2  feet;  the  aisles  between  the  rove 
of  desks  18  inches  wide;  the  space  behind  the  last  desk  in  each  row 
3  feet;  and  the  space  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  first  row  of  desb 
approximately  3  feet.  The  space  between  the  first  seat  in  each  row 
and  the  front  end  of  the  room  would  be  about  8  feet.    This  location 
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of  the  desks  insures  good  lighting  and  will  give  sufficient  space 
about  and  between  the  desks  to  manage  the  classes  without  con- 
fusion*  If  we  could  enlai!ge  this  room  1  foot  in  width,  retaining  the 
same  number  of  desks,  the  advantage  would  be  considerable;  for 
then  instead  of  3  feet  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  first  row  of 
desks  there  would  be  4  feet.  This  suggestion  is  made  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  plenty  of  spaoe  next  the  Uadcboard  most  used  by  the 
diildren.  The  size  ot  this  room  gbould  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  cumbered  by  bookcases  or  supplies  of 
ai^  ami;  for  it  has  been  planned  for  a  building  which  is  to  include 
WOTkroom,  library,  and  cloakrooms. 

By  reference  to  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  arerago  district  school  it  will  be  Men  that  such  a  classroom 
would  be  amply  large  for  the  great  majority  of  one-teacher  rural 
schools.  If,  however,  the  indications  in  any  district  are  that  provision 
diould  be  inade  for  40  to  46  desks,  the  othtf  dimension  of  32  by  24 
feet  should  be  used. 

Country  schools  are  in  session  usually  during  the  winter  season, 
and  therefore  are  not  as  likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  presence  of  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  similar  pests  as  they  would  be  if  in  session  in  summer; 
nevertheless  in  niany  parts  of  the  country  during  the  fall  months 
flies  are  particularly  plentiful  and  dangerous.  Whenever  trouble 
from  these  plagues  is  liable  to  occur,  wire  screens  should  bo  provided 
for  doors  and  windows,  and  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  their* 
presence  in  the  schoolroom.  This  precaution  will  not  only  protect 
the  children  while  in  the  schoolroom,  but  will  impress  upon  them 
the  great  importance  for  such  provision  at  their  luames. 

The  height  of  a  classroom  of  this  size  need  not  exceed  12  or  12^ 
feet  from  finished  floor  to  finished  ceiling.  If  the  building  is  located 
on  a  lot  which  will  pennit  the  ^gh^ipg  of  the  classroom  from  either 
east  or  west  and  there  are  no  obstructions  fixmi  tall  buildings,  high 
hills,  or  forest  trees,  12  feet  will  be  sufficient.  This  height  will  save 
a  good  deal  of  expense  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
building  as  compared  with  a  building  a  foot  higher.  The  placing 
of  the  windows  will  be  considered  carefully  in  another  section. 

In  planning  this  classroom  and  the  other  rooms  in  connection  with 
it,  ihB  use  of  the  basement  as  a  furnace  and  fuel  room  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  If  a  classroom  of  this  size  must  also  accommodate  a  stove, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  desks  somewhat  in 
order  to  give  the  proper  space  for  the  jacketed  stove  in  Uie  comer 
next  the  fuel  room. 

ScmB  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  size  of  this  room  because  it 
b  smaller  than  many  one-teacher  rural  classrooms,  but  its  freedom 
from  any  incumbrances  whatever  answers  these  objecti<ms. 
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FLOOBS   OF   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

No  more  serious  mistake  can  bo  made  in  the  construction  of  a  rural 
school  building,  unless  it  be  in  a  failin*e  to  provide  plenty  of  light, 
than  in  bad  construction  of  floors.  The  floors  of  every  country 
school  should  be  made  double,  with  some  deadening  material  between 
them.  This  is  necessary  primarily  to  prevent  the  floors  from  being 
cold  and  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  ground  air. 
The  imder  or  rough  floor  may  be  made  of  any  well-seasoned,  rough 
lumber,  and  should  be  laid  diagonally  across  the  floor  joists  and  joined 
together  carefully.  When  this  floor  is  finished,  it  should  be  covered 
with  some  form  of  asbestos  quilt,  deadening  felt,  or,  if  oxpenBO  must 
be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  good  quality  of  building  paper.  Upon 
this,  at  right  angles  with  the  joists,  should  be  laid  the  boards  of  the 
main  floor. 

Floor  material  of  good  quality  is  beconung  more  and  more  expen- 
sive, and  as  a  result  dealers  are  economizing  by  using  lumber  unfit  for 
schoolroom  floors.  The  best  material  to  use  is  a  good  quality  of  white 
oak,  well  seasoned,  in  boards  not  more  than  3  or  3^  inclios  wide, 
tongued  and  grooved,  and  blind  nailed  or  screwed.  Nailing  is  much 
less  expensive,  and,  if  properly  done,  answers  just  as  welL  Floors, 
however,  are  often  damaged  by  careless  workmen  in  their  efforts 
to  draw  the  boards  closely  together;  instead  of  using  a  nail  set  or 
carefully  fitting  the  boards  so  that  they  will  join  together  easify, 
they  drive  the  naila  in  with  a  hatchet  or  hammer  and  frequently 
batter  the  edge  of  the  board  so  that  when  the  floor  is  completed 
it  will  show  these  marks  and  leave  openings  for  the  entrance  of  dirt. 
Those  who  have  under  their  charge  the  construction  of  schoolhouses 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  future  diflSeulty^f  they  will  hire  someone 
to  oversee  the  work  of  Ii^^ing  the  floors.  Such  an  overseer  could 
select  the  boards,  see  that  tihey  were  properly  prepared,^  and  prevent 
them  from  being  marred  in  the  nailing. 

If  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  expense,  to  use  oak,  a  good  quality 
of  hard  pine,  with  boards  pot  more  than  3  inches  wide,  properly 
tongued  and  grooved  and  set  carefully,  will  make  an  excellent  floor. 
Here  again  the  supervisor  should  be^on  guard  to  prevent  the  use 
of  any  boards  w^th  pitch  gashes  or  knots;  otherwise  the  probability 
is  that  such  boards  will  be  used,  and  they  will  always  make  the  room 
appear  imtidy  and  gather  much  dirt  and  dust. 

Maple  flooring  may  be  vused,  and,  if  properly  laid  and  carefully 
kept,  will  prove  satisfactory;  but  maple  boards  are  soft,  stain  easily, 
show  the  dents  of  nails  in  shoes,  and  in  general  are  more  easily  marred 
than  either  hard  pine  or  oak.  Maple,  however,  does  not  splinter  so 
easily  as  pine  and  will  generally  wear  longer. 
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After  the  floor  has  been  laid  it  should  be  planed  or  sandpapered 
to  an  even  surface.  Before  it  is  used  it  should  be  treated  with  hot 
linseed  oil«  and  then,  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  should  be  waxed. 
The  oil  will  fill  the  pores  of  the  flooring  and  prevent  it  from  shrink- 
ing, and  the  wax  will  give  it  a  finish  so  that  it  will  not  mar  easily  nor 
hold  the  dust. 

This  is  a  more  dkreful  preparation  of  the  floor  than  is  usually 
made  in  constructing  a  district  schoolhouse.  The  main  things,  how- 
ever, to  be  insisted  on  are  double  floors,  a  good  quality  of  material 
for  the  upper  floor,  and  careful  lajring.  The  care  of  the  floors  will 
be  discussed  in  another  section  dealing  with  the  general  hy^ne  of 
the  schoolroom. 

WALLS  OF  TH<E   CLASSROOM. 

As  lumber  has  rapidly  increased  in  cost  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  as  the  use  of  plastering  made  of  cement  or  pulp  has  become 
much  more  conmion,  comparatively  few  country  schoolhouses  are 
now  built  whidi  have  an  aJl-wooden  finish  on  the  inside.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  South,  where  lumber  is  less  expensive,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Far  Wost,  where  buildings  are  remote  from  railways,  class- 
rooms are  still  ceiled  entirely  with  wooden  boards;  but  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  most  rural  school  buildings  use  some  form  of 
plastering  for  the  walls.  When  it  seems  necessary,  on  account  of 
convenience  or  expense,  to  use  lumber,  the  boards  should  be  well 
seasoned,  not  more  than  3  or  4  inches  in  width,  carefully  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  joined  evenly.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
lumber  for  the  ceiling  is  that  it  is  often  left  unpainted,  absorbs  much 
li^t,  and  makes  the  schoolroom  too  dark.  Those  walls  on  which 
no  blackboards  are  placed  should  be  painted  above  the  4-foot  line  a 
very  light  bufF  or  grayish  color,  so  that  there  "MIL  be  no  glare  and  yet 
the  absorption  of  much  light  will  be  prevented.  A  clear  white  is 
objectionable,  because  it  is  liable  to  reflect  high  lights  and  to  over- 
stimulate  the  eyes  of  the, children.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
should  never  be  used,  because  those  colors  absorb  too  much  light,  are 
objectionable  in  appearance,  and  produce  disagreeable  mental  effects. 
Naturally,  the  walls  above  the  blackboard  should  be  painted  the 
same  color  as  the  other  walls.  All  walls  carrying  no  blackboard 
should  be  stained  or  painted  below  the  4-foot  line  a  neutral  light 
brown  or  a  dark  gray.  The  walls  below  the  blackboard  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  ceiling  overhead  should  be  punted 
a  light  gray. 

When  plastering  is  used  the  surface  should  be  made  firm  and 
hard,  so  that  an  occasional  cleaning  with  a  damp  cloth  wiU  not  harm 
it.    Clear  white  plastered  walls  should  be  tinted  a  light,  grayish 
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buff  or^  when  light  is  plentiful,  a  slight  greenish  tint  may  be  Bubsti* 
tuted.  Green,  however,  is  a  rather  risky  color  to  use  because  of 
the  danger  of  introducing  too  much  of  it.  The  use  of  a  light,  grajish 
buff  is  in  general  to  be  recommended. 

If  wainscoting  is  used  below  the  windows  and  the  blackboBrds, 
the  boards  composing  it  should  be  stained  a  light  brown  or  a  medium 
gray.  This  will  prevent  any  strong  and  useless  reflection  into  the 
eyes  of  the  children  when  at  work  at  their  desks. 

The  ceiUng  should  be  tinted  a  lighter  color  than  the  walls  in  order 
to  prevent  too  much  absorption  of  the  light. 

BLAGKBOABDS   FOB   GLAS6BOOHS. 

Ordinarily,  the  best  blackboard  material  that  can  be  used  for  rural 
schools  without  a  good  deal  of  expense  is  a  prepared  slate  cement, 
which  can  be  mixed  and  spread  on  as  ordinary  plaster.  This  costs 
more  than  the  various  forms  of  veneer  or  the  preparataons  of  pulp 
or  cardboard  now  on  the  market,  but  if  it  is  put  on  in  the  proper 
way  it  is  much  more  permanent  and  will  not  buckle  or  draw  away 
from  the  wall  as  the  other  material  mentioned  is  inclined  to  do.  If 
it  is  possible  to  use  slate  for  the  blackboards,  it  should  be  used  \)y 
all  means,  for,  when  carefully  set,  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  any  sort  of  manufactured  blackboards.  Glass  blackboards  are 
still  better,  but  they  are  so  expensive  that  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  be  used  for  the  ordinary  district  school.  Glass  bladcboards  are 
prepared  as  follows:  A  plate  of  heavy  glass  is  ground  on  one  ttde 
li^tly,  but  thoroughly  and  evenly,  and  is  sli^tly  rougjhened  on  the 
other  side;  then  this  roughened  side  is  painted  the  exact  col<Mr  that 
the  board  is  to  have.  By  setting  this  painted  side  against  the  wall 
the  color  is  reflected  through  the  glass  to  the  other  ude  and  aeems 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the  glass.  The  ground  side 
is  the  side  upon  which  the  writing  will  be  done.  The  grinding 
roughens  the  glass,  which  causes  the  chalk  to  leave  a  deart  distinet 
mark  on  it. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  detennine  the  proper 
color  of  the  blackboard.  In  general  the  most  satisfactory  color  is 
a  duU  black.  A  very  slight  tint  of  green  renders  the  bla^boaid  a 
little  more  satisfactory  and  a  little  less  conspicuous,  but  it  is  so 
easy  to  use  too  much  green  that  one  hesitates  to  recommend  it.  A 
decidedly  green  blackboard  is  very  trying  on  the  eyes  and  disturbing 
to  the  sensibilities.  Many  peoj^  suffer  when  in  the  presence  of 
much  greenish  color,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  generally  safer,  unleas 
the  work  can  be  intrusted  to  some  one  who  appreciates  all  these 
difficulties,  to  use  a  dull,  dead  black.  The  liquid  slating,  so  called, 
often  put  directly  upon  the  plastered  walls,  may  prove  fairly  satisr- 
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factory  for  a  time,  but  the  plasterixig  will  soon  hegax  to  chip  and 
discolor,  and  after  some  usage  the  board  will  look  spotty  and  the 
crayon  marks  will  not  give  a  clear,  distinct  impression.  Money  can 
be  saved,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  a  specially  prepared  cement  black- 
board or  of  some  good  quality  of  the  other  preparations  now  on  the 
market. 

HEIGHT  OF  BLA0KBOARD8. 

A  district  school  must  accommodate  the  children  of  all  of  the 
elementary  grades,  and  hence  the  blackboards  must  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  children.  The  mistake  of  placing  blackboards  so 
hig^  that  the  little  folk  can  not  use  them  is  a  very  common  error, 
whidi  those  who  are  constructing  a  rural  school  should  seek  to  avoid. 
If  the  blackboard  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows  is  set  28  inches 
above  the  floor,  the  little  folk  will  be  able  to  use  the  lower  part  of  this 
board  to  advantage.  If  the  board  is  3^  feet  wide  the  larger  pupils 
win  have  no  difiSculty  in  finding  space  at  the  proper  height  for  their 
work.  One  can  not  do  good  work  on  a  blackboard  in  a  stooping 
posture,  and  the  work  can  not  be  seen  so  readily  if  it  is  too  high. 
The  blackboard  on  the  end  wall  near  the  teacher's  desk  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  if  set  3  feet  above  the  floor  and  made  4  feet  wide, 
for  this  space  will  be  utilized  largely  by  the  teacher  for  illustrative 
work  and  for  such  assignments  as  ^e  may  wish  to  indicate  on  the 
board.  The  rear  end  of  the  room  may  also  be  utilized  for  blackboards 
when  the  ''breeze  windows"  are  set  as  indicated  in  the  floor  plans 
suggested.  The  placing  of  this  board  may  correspond  with  that  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room — that  is,  it  should  be  set  3  feet  above  the 
floor  and  should  be  about  4  feet  wide.  The  irregular  line  of  the 
blackboards  about  the  room  wUl  not  be  disagreeable,  despite  the 
opinion  of  some  architects. 

No  blackboards  should  be  placed  on  the  window  side  of  the  room. 
There  should  be  no  wall  space  of  any  conesquence  left  on  the  window 
side  on  which  blackboards  could  be  placed;  there  will  be  no  space 
between  the  windows  and  only  a  short  space  in  front  of  the  windows, 
and  this  space  ought  not  to  be  used  for  blackboards.  It  will  not 
receive  sufficient  light,  and  it  will  be  so  badly  placed  with  reference 
to  the  children  seated  at  their  desks  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
read  easily  anything  written  on  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  room  and  the 
aide  opposite  the  windows  will  give  space  enough  for  blackboards. 

The  chalk  troughs  underneath  the  blackboard  should  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  erasers  as  well  as  the  chalk,  and  should  be  deep 
enough  to  catch  and  hold  the  chalk  dust  dropping  from  the  brush  and 
the  board  surface.  If  a  narrow  strip  of  ^-inch  wire  mesh  is  laid  in 
this  trou^  and  is  hinged  so  that  it  may  be  lifted  when  the  trough  is 
to  be  cleaned,  it  will  keep  the  erasers  from  dipping  into  the  chalk  dust 
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and  carrying  it  to  the  hands  and  to  the  board,  and  thence  scattering 
it  over  the  room.  This  device  will  cost  very  little  and  will  prove  very 
helpful  and  acceptable. 

DOORS  OF  SOHOOLBOOMS.  ^. 

Comparatively  little  may  be  said  concerning  the  doors  of  school- 
rooms, for  those  generally  used  are  of  the  stock  pattern,  and  no  Others 
iu*e  ordinarily  available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  get  away 
from  the  ordinary  panel  doors  in  time,  especially  for  school  buildings, 
and  come  to  use  the  plain  door  without  panels.  These  are  now  manu- 
factured in  a  few  places  and  have  proved  acceptable.  No  panels 
mean  no  ledges  to  gather  dust  and  dirt;  and  plain  doors  are  easily  kept 
clean. 

The  outer  door  of  the  schoolhouse  should  swing  outward,  both  as  a 
protection  against  danger  from  fire  and  against  the  driving  rains. 
The  positions  of  the  doors  of  the  schoolrooms,  workrooms,  and  libra- 
ries shown  in  the  various  floor  plans  are  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  planning  school  buildings. 

TBANSOKS. 

Transoms  in  schoolrooms,  and  for  that  matter  in  dwelling  rooms, 
are  largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  They  are  usually  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  room,  are  rarely  used,  and  have  been  continued  from 
time  immemorial  out  of  mere  habit.  Generally  they  are  so  far  out  of 
reach  and  so  hard  to  open  that  they  can  not  be  used.  As  a  result  they 
merely  add  to  the  expense  of  building,  gather  dust,  and  render  thus 
room  imtidy.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  set  transoms  properly 
than  one  would  imagine.  The  "breeze  windows''  and  the  doors  and 
windows  in  the  adjoining  rooms  jnay  be  utilized  for  breezes  in  hot 
weather  much  more  safely  and  easUy  than  transoms.  Those  who 
are  planning  rural  schoolhouses  would  do  well  to  abandon  transoms. 

nCTUBE  MOLDINGS   IN   SOHOOLBOOMS. 

One  is  loath  to  advise  the  leaving  out  of  pictiire  moldings  in  school- 
rooms  and  dwelling  houses;  they  are  very  convenient  and  useful; 
and  without  them  waUs  are  usually  marred  and  rendered  unsightly 
by  the  use  of  nails  and  other  fastenings  for  hanging  pictures;  hut 
these  moldings  gather  so  much  dust  and  dirt  that  a  schoolroom  on 
the  whole  is  better  off  without  them.  Some  inconspicuous  nails  or 
screw  hooks  may  be  fastened  to  the  woodwork  of  the  waUs  without 
marring  them  and  without  catching  the  dust.  Incidentally  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  too  many  pictures  in  school* 
rooms.  Few  things  are  more  tiresome  than  a  waJl  loaded  down  with 
a  hodgepodge  of  various  kinds  of  pictiu*es. 
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CL0AE31O0M6. 

Every  oountiy  school  should  have  a  special  room  where  children 
can  t^ang  up  their  wraps  and  place  their  lunch  baskets  in  safety  atid 
out  pf  the  dust  and  bad  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  Two  cloak- 
rooms; one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  would  be  better  than  a 
single  cloakroom  for  both  boys  and  girls;  but,  if  a  single  room  is 
properly  placed,  lighted,  ventilated,  and  heated,  it  will  serve  the 
purpose.  In  the  chapter  on  the  hygienic  condition  of  rural  schools  it 
was  shown  that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  rural  schools  are 
furnished  with  cloakrooms  and  that  in  the  main  the  children  have  to 
hang  their  wraps  in  the  classroom  or  stack  them  up  in  piles  on  unused 
benches.  No  argument  seems  necessary  to  prove  tliat  such  care  of 
children's  wraps  is  not  only  untidy,  but  dangerous  because  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  If  hooks  for  wraps  are  placed  on  the  schoolroom  walls, 
they  win  prevent  the  use  of  these  walls  for  blackboards,  render  the 
room  xmsightly,  contaminate  the  air  with  odors  from  damp  or  soiled 
garments,  and  absorb  some  of  the  light.  Furthermore,  wraps  so 
placed  will  be  knocked  down  as  the  children  pass  about  in  the  school- 
room. Merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  it  will  require 
ahnost  as  much  space  to  make  room  for  hooks  and  passageways 
about  the  wraps  within  the  classroom  as  it  would  to  partition  off  a 
part  of  the  building  specifically  for  this  purpose.  No  teacher  can 
make  a  room  appear  attractive  and  well  cared  for  when  all  kinds  of 
wraps  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  it  is  one  business  of  the  school  to 
teach  children  the  proprieties  of  life.  When  cloakrooms  are  properly 
located,  they  can  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  teacher,  and  this 
will  lessen  the  probability  of  pilfering.  The  loss  of  umbrellas,  over- 
shoes, and  other  similar  articles  is  frequently  very  troublesome  to 
the  teacher,  as  weU  as  to  the  pupils.  Cloakrooms  are  necessary,  and 
every  plan  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  calls  for  them. 

UBRABT   AND  TfiSAOHER's  ROOM. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  school  building  belongs  to  the  whole 
community  and  not  simply  to  the  children  who  are  attending  school 
and  the  teacher  who  is  employed.  It  is  generally  the  only  community 
property  within  the  district,  and,  hence,  everybody  has  a  right  to 
use  it,  under  proper  restrictions,  and  to  make  it  the  general  civic 
center  of  the  community.  Practically  aU  district  schools  through- 
out the  country  have  or  should  have  some  general  reference  books, 
and  they  need  decent  places  to  keep  these  books  where  they  can  be 
consulted  readUy,  easily,  and  without  disturbance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  a  small  district  school  to  have  a  large  room  for  the  library,  but 
the  library  room  should  be  made  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
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one  in  the  building.  Here  little  touches  of  decoration  and  comfort 
may  appear  and  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  study  be  suggested. 

Many  of  the  books  found  in  school  libraries  can  be  used  to  advan*- 
tage  in  interesting  the  patrons  in  the  community  in  what  the  school  la 
attempting  to  do  and  is  doing,  and  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
collect  such  books  as  the  people  need.  One  of  the  general  reasons 
why  country  people  do  not  read  more  good  books,  and  why  they  read 
newspapers  instead,  is  that  the  newspapers  are  brought  to  them  and 
that  books,  even  if  found  in  the  school  library,  are  kept  there  and 
are  not  readily  accessible. 

Many  States  have  provided  by  legal  enactment  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  libraries  in  country  schools.  Lists  have 
been  made  out  by  committees  and  officers  to  guide  in  the  selection  of 
books.  But  for  the  most  part  these  book!3  must  be  kept  on  shelves  or 
in  bookcases  within  the  ckssrooms  and  be  used  by  the  pupils  at  thar 
desks  while  classes  are  being  conducted.  As  a  result  the  school 
library  is  not  used  effectively  by  the  pupils  imless  the  teacher  has 
special  aptitude  for  interesting  them  in  the  books  at  hand.  Adults 
lutve  difficulty  in  giving  imdivided  attention  to  their  reading  when 
tliey  are  surrounded  by  much  noise  and  confusion.  School  children 
have  still  less  power  to  focus  and  hold  their  attention.  Moreover, 
the  ordinary  classroom  with  its  necessary  discipline  does  not  furnish 
the  incentive  nor  the  atmosphere  of  a  reading  room.  A  library  room 
can  be  made  attractive  at  little  expense.  It  can  be  kept  neat  and 
tidy,  and  will  exert  a  tranquilizing  effect  on  the  children  who  are 
accorded  the  privilege  of  using  it.  The  mere  experience  of  being  in 
a  room  devoted  to  books  and  reading  will  create  a  new  sort  of  senti- 
ment for  books  and  develop  a  love  and  respect  for  them. 

A  district-school  library  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance.  I^e  books  belong  to  the  commimity,  and  all 
who  can  make  worthy  use  of  them  should  have  access  to  them. 
Therefore,  with  a  special  library  room  available,  children  who  have 
left  school  and  all  adults  in  the  district  should  be  invited  to  come  at 
any  time  dming  school  hours  to  read  and  to  borrow  books  for  home 
reading.  This  use  of  the  books  would  be  impossible  if  they  wei>e 
kept  in  the  classroom,  for  the  work  of  the  regular  recitations 
must  go  on  and  the  teacher's  time  be  left  undisturbed.  In  brief,  the 
coimtry-echool  library  should  be  the  public  library  for  that  commu- 
nity, and  the  school  building  should  be  designed  with  this  in  mind. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  this  room  would  naturally  arise  here. 
How  much  space  can  be  spared,  or  rather,  how  much  can  be  provided 
for  a  library  room  ?  There  will  not  be  a  large  collection  of  books  in 
most  of  the  rural  schools  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and,  hence,  from 
the  point  of  vie\^  of  providing  room  for  books,  only  a  small  space  will 
be  needed.    Shelves  can  be  built  in  the  waUs  at  Uttle  expense  and 
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without  encroaching  much  on  the  space  available,  but  a  room  large 
enough  to  provide  for  a  reading  table  and  a  few  chairs  will  be  neces- 
saiy.  Furthermore^  the  library  room  should  in  many  buildings,  and 
peihaps  in  most  one-teacher  buildings,  be  used  also  as  a  teacher's 
room.  For  her  accommodation  a  small  wardrobe,  a  washstand,  and 
a  mirror  would  suffice.  The  school  supplies  also  can  be  kept  in  this 
room* 

The  library  room  will  afford  the  teacher  opportunity  to  confer 
privately  witJi  patrons  and  school  officers.  Teachers  will  soon  learn 
that  when  parents  call  to  present  a  grievance  it  will  appreciably 
lessen  any  possible  friction  to  send  them  to  this  room  where  an 
atznosphere  of  quiet  and  dignity  prevails  and  to  allow  a  few  minutes 
to  elapse  before  conferring  with  them.  The  more  beautiful  and  taste- 
ful this  room  can  be  made,  the  easier  it  wiU  be  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement.  For  these  various  reasons,  in  many  of  the  floor  plans 
presented  for  one-teacher  buildings  one  room  is  planned  to  serve  as  a 
library  and  a  teacher's  room. 

A  room  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  will  generally  be  large  enough 
for  both  purposes,  especially  if  the  windows  are  correctly  set  and  the 
shelves  and  wardrobe  are  built  into  the  wall. 

Tins  room  should  open  only  into  the  classroom,  so  as  to  give  the 
teacher  entire  control  of  it  and  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  it  warm  from 
the  classroom  stove.  If  its  location  should  afford  an  opportunity 
to  build  a  small  fireplace  in  it  in  connection  with  the  chimney  for  the 
classroom  stove,  its  usefulness  and  cheerfulness  would  be  appreciably 
increased.  The  floor  should  be  stained  and  waxed,  and  some  taste- 
ful, inexpensive  rugs  be  supplied. 

If  this  library  room  can  be  made  a  sort  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
eanctuary  for  the  community,  its  reflex  influences  will  be  seen  and 
felt  in  many  imexpected  ways.  A  tasteful,  cozy,  and  inviting  library 
room  in  some  of  our  district  schools  would  help  mistily  to  develop  a 
diasatasf action  with  rusty  stoves,  broken  window  panes,  dirty  floors, 
a  hodgepodge  of  chromes  on  the  walls,  ill-kept  school  groimds, 
and  that  general  air  of  neglect  so  commonly  seen  about  coimtry 
schoolhouses.  This  reflex  influenoe  mi^t  reach  beyond  the  school 
grounds. 

The  possible  use  of  the  library  room  in  connection  with  social 
activities  in  the  community  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  The  room 
would  be  too  small,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  entertain  in  it  alone, 
but  in  connection  with  the  workrooms  and  the  classroom,  it  would 
prove  a  place  for  some  social  features  that  would  aid  in  making  the 
conmmnity  life  more  enjoyable. 

If  some  such  plans  for  a  Hbrary  room  could  be  wrought  out,  and  the 
books  be  selected  and  used  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
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community,  the  people  would  soon  be  willing  to  increase  the  expendi- 
ture for  books  and  would  develop  a  commendable  pride  in  their  public- 
school  library. 

BASEMENTS. 

Until  recent  years  very  few  rural  schoolhouses  have  been  con- 
structed with  basement  rooms,  and  these  have  been  in  the  colder 
climates  of  the  north,  but  with  the  use  of  basement  rooms  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  their  value  in  rural  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  a  good  basement  furnishes  the  best  location  for  a 
fimiace  for  heating  the  building.  The  word  "fmnace"  is  used  here  * 
instead  of  "jacketed  stove;"  the  only  difference  between  a  jacketed 
stove  and  a  fmnace  is  that  the  jacket  surrounding  the  furnace  is 
open  at  the  top  only  through  ducts  or  pipes,  which  are  devised  to 
conduct  the  warm  air  to  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  all 
essentials,  a  hot-air  furnace  is  merely  a  modified  jacketed  stove. 
When  a  fmnace  is  used  in  a  basement,  it  will  be  possible  to  heat 
directly,  not  only  the  classroom,  but  the  workrooms,  library,  and 
cloakrooms.  This  will  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  even 
heat  to  the  various  rooms  than  if  dependence  were  placed  upon  a 
jacketed  stove  within  the  classroom  itself.  Furthermore,  it  wiU  pve 
an  opportunity  to  ventilate  all  the  rooms  to  good  advantage.  By 
placing  the  heating  device  in  the  basement,  space  will  be  saved  in  the 
classroom  and  a  greater  amoimt  of  space  for  fuel  can  be  economicallT 
provided  than  would  be  easily  possible  on  the  first  floor* 

In  the  second  place  it  would  obviate  much  dirt,  dust,  and  confusion 
in  the  classroom.  In  spite  of  all  one  can  do,  even  with  the  use  of 
wood,  a  stove  in  the  classroom  is  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  litter  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  it  always  makes  the  room  appear  untidy  and  ill 
kept.  Moreover,  a  building  is  less  endangered  by  fire  when  a  furnace 
is  properly  placed  in  the  basement  than  it  is  with  a  stove  located 
within  the  classroom.  There  is  always  some  danger  of  fire  dropping 
on  the  floor,  or  of  doors  coming  open  out  of  school  hours  and  thus 
endangering  the  building.  A  good  basement  with  a  cement  floor 
and  carefully  protected  joists  above  to  prevent  overheating  from  the 
furnace  reduces  the  possibility  of  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  A 
furnace  also  generally  has  a  better  draft  than  a  jacketed  stove  set 
in  the  room  above  because  of  the  greater  distance  between  the  intake 
of  the  smoke  flue  and  the  exit  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  fresh- 
air  duct  can  be  easily  arranged  from  the  outside  through  the  basement 
to  the  fimiace  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  general  appearance 
or  structure  of  the  building.  In  another  place  more  extended  discuf^ 
sion  will  be  made  of  the  heating  of  schoobooms. 

Basements  are  always  advantageous  for  the  location  of  toilets 
and  baths.     This  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  another  chapter;  it 
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fcient  here  simply  to  state  the  fact  m  order  to  make  clearer 
ilue  of  basements  tmder  rural  schoolhouses. 

been  said  above  that  a  basement  offers  opportunity  for  a 
fuel  room  than  can  be  accommodated  on  the  main  floor, 
a  very  important  matter.  In  cold  climates  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  convenient  and  ample  space  for  the  storage 
of  fu4l  for  the  winter,  else  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  will  be  exposed 
to  Hke  weather  in  bringing  in  fuel  and  cleaning  the  stove  of  ashes. 
Wit^  a  basement  under  a  rural  schoolhouse,  ample  room  can  be 
seeded  for  the  storage  of  sufficient  fuel  to  last  through  the  winter. 
This  can  be  put  in  before  the  beginning  of  school  and  will  be  safe 
frojm  rain  and  snow  and  will  be  in  far  better  condition  than  if  it 
were  in  some  detached  outbuilding.  It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
btdld  a  fuel  room  sufficiently  large  on  the  main  floor  to  accom- 
modate a  year's  supply  of  fuel. 

Doubtless  the  main  objections  which  will  be  raised  against  the 
construction  of  basements  imder  rural  schoolhouses  are  the  expense 
of  construction  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  A  basement  should  not  be  constructed  in  a  school  building 
located  on  flat,  wet  land,  imless  there  are  abimdant  opporttmities 
for  properly  underdrai^iing  it,  or,  rather,  surrounding  it  with  drains 
so  that  it  will  not  become  damp  or  allow  water  to  seop  in  during  a 
ndny  season. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  basements  dry  is  to  surround  them  with 
tile  drains,  set  at  least  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  basement  floor. 
To  surroimd  the  building  with  tiles  is  better  than  to  attempt  to  run 
a  drain  beneath  the  floor.  The  tiles  must  be  laige  enough  to  carry 
away  all  of  the  water  flowing  toward  the  basement,  and  the  ditch 
must  be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  ample  flow  into  it  from  all 
directions.  Comparatively  little  local  surface  water  sinks  into  the 
drain;  the  water  comes  up  from  below  into  the  drain  and  is  thus 
carried  away,  frequently  after  having  traveled  a  long  distance 
underground.  This  principle  is  not  generally  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  had  large  experience  with  the  use  of  drain  tiles.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  increases  with  the  depth  and  naturally  that 
lower  down  would  be  the  first  to  escape,  just  as  in  artesian  wells. 
If,  therefore,  a  drain  is  placed  all  about  a  school  building  and  below 
the  level  of  the  basement  floor,  there  is  no  probabiUty  that  any  flow  of 
underground  water  will  reach  the  school  building,  for  it  will  be  carried 
off  through  the  tiles  thus  placed. 

When  a  rural-school  buUding  is  located  on  high,  graveUy  soil, 
with  no  drainage  toward  it  from  any  direction,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  surroimd  the  building  with  a  drain,  for  a  good,  strong  cement 
floor  and  cement  walls  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  moisture 
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that  might  otherwise  come  in.     Howevefi  it  is  generallj 
frequently  not  expensive  to  surround  the  building  with  a  di" 
indicated,  and  this  makes  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  eaves  troughs  and  leaders  shoifl 
provided  to  carry  away  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  building  i 
there  are  no  eaves  troughs,  the  water  will  fall  down  all  abou| 
building  and  saturate  the  ground,  making  it  difficult  to  keep 
basement  walls  dry.    The  water  from  the  roof  should  be  ca 
away  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  finding  its 
back  to  the  basement.    When  a  drain  is  placed  well  below  the  ', 
of  the  basement  floor,  the  roof  water  can  be  carried  down 
the  leaders  and  through  cemented  sewer  tiles  into  the  drain.     Ca| 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the  debris  which  gathers  on « 
roof  and  in  the  gutters  from  clogging  the  leaders  or  the  drain  belo 
(Generally,  there  should  be  some  form  of  trap  between  the  sewer  i 
and  the  end  of  the  leaders  to  catch  the  coarser  materials  and  thf] 
prevent  clogging. 

Eaves  troughs,  however,  have  their  disadvantages,  especially  id 
cold  climates.    Frequently,  when  the  roof  is  covered  with  snow  aod 
the  atmosphere  is  below  the  freezing  point  at  the  eaves,  tiie  heti 
escaping  from  the  school  room  will  cause  the  underside  of  the  anov 
to  melt.    A  part  of  this  water  will  freeze  in  the  troughs  and  leaden 
and  in  time  they  will  be  clogged  with  ice  and  rendered  worse  than 
useless.    Some  builders  in  the  north  have  given  up  the  eaves  trou^ 
and  depend  on  a  drain  directly  below  the  eaves  to  catch  and  can; 
away  l^e  water  falling  from  the  roof.    They  lay  the  drain  a  sdt 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  walls,  give  it  a  good  gradient,  fill  ika 
space  above  it  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  with  covat 
broken  stone  or  boulders,  put  a  thin  coat  of  soil  and  sod  over  the 
broken  stone,  and  thus  let  tixe  water  sink  quickly  to  the  tiles.    When 
stone  is  near  at  hand,  this  method  of  drainage  will  cost  less  than 
the  use  of  leaders  and  eaves  troughs  and  has  proved  acceptable  k 
many  places. 

Besides  the  difficulty  experienced  with  ice,  eaves  troughs  are  eaasilT 
clogged  with  leaves  and  are  frequently  broken.  Constant  care  shouU 
be  exercised  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  space  to  be  excavated  for  a  basement  will  not  necessarily  be 
of  the  same  size  as  the  school  building.  If  it  seems  necessary  to 
economize,  only  such  excavation  need  be  made  as  will  give  sufficient 
space  for  the  use  of  the  basement  as  indicated* 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  defiidtelr 
settled  once  for  all;  each  location  will  offer  different  conditions  of 
drainage  and  surrounding  topography.  At  some  places  it  will  b^ 
possible  to  excavate  to  a  greater  depth  with  safety  than  at  otliecs 
Besides,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  building  will  have  a  good  deal  t 
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do  with  the  amount  of  basement  walk  showing  above  the  ground. 
Ordinarily  the  distance  between  the  finished  floor  of  the  basement 
and  the  joists  of  the  floor  above  is  about  8  feet.  If  the  depth  of  the 
finished  floor  is  4  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  around 
the  building,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  foundation  wall  4  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  unless  the  building  is  rather 
low  and  wide  this  would  leave  the  foundation  wall  too  high  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  exterior  to  maintain  proper  proportions.  If 
the  excavation  is  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  precaution 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ground  water  and  to 
keep  the  basement  from  becoming  damp  and  tmhealthf uL 

The  contour  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  carrying  water  away  from  the  building  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  depth  of  the  basement.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  basement,  where  work  rooms  are  not  to  be  installed,  usable  and 
sanitary  when  the  height  between  the  cement  floor  and  the  bottom 
of  the  joists  supporting  the  floor  above  is  only  7  feet.  In  this  case 
it  win  generally  be  necessary,  however,  to  set  the  furnace  in  a  water- 
tight cemented  pit  a  foot  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  basement  floor, 
so  as  to  keep  the  top  of  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  floor  joists 
above. 

UNILATERAL  LIGHTING. 

If  the  great  majority  of  children  were  not  right-handed,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  demand  that  the  windows  be  so  placed  in  school- 
rooms as  to  admit  the  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  pupils  when 
seated  at  their  desks.  But,  since  we  are  a  right-handed  race,  with 
brains  organized  accordingly,  the  great  majority  of  children  are  rid 
of  troublesome  shadows  in  writing  only  when  light  is  admitted  from 
the  left  side,  thus  carrying  the  shadows  away  from  the  written  work 
and  relieving  the  vision  from  the  disturbances  which  would  other- 
wise come.  If  the  reader  will  take  a  seat  in  a  closed  room  near  a 
window  and  attempt  to  write  with  the  hand  which  is  next  the  win- 
dow, he  will  realize  more  fully  than  words  can  tell  how  the  shadows 
of  his  hand  and  pen  will  trouble  him.  Children  suffer  more  from 
such  disturbances  than  older  people,  because  their  eyes  tire  more 
quickly  and  their  attention  is  more  easily  distracted.  Hence  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  right-handed 
children  to  be  so  placed  in  the  school  room  that  light  should  come 
from  the  left  rather  than  from  the  right. 

All  left-handed  children  should  be  taught  from  the  first  to  write 
with  their  right  hands.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  this  is  not  a 
serious  undertaking  if  it  is  made  when  the  child  ia  just  learning  to 
write.  If,  however,  a  child  has  not  been  early  taught  to  use  his 
right  hand  and  has  reached  the  upper  grades  with  an  established 
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habit  of  using  his  left  hand  for  writing,  it  is  often  better  to  let  him 
continue  rather  than  to  insist  on  a  late  change.  In  aU  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  the  left-handed  writers  to  seat  them,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  light  may  come  from  their  right,  so  as  to  throw  the  shad- 
ows back  of  their  hands.  But,  since  the  great  majority  are  right- 
handed,  schoolhouses  should  be  built  to  meet  their  needs  and  special 
provision  be  made  for  those  who  have  not  been  taught  the  use  of 
the  right  hand  for  writing. 

But  some  one  may  ask:  ''Why  not  have  windows  on  both  sides  of 
a  classroom,  for  is  it  not  impossible  to  have  too  much  well-diffused 
light  in  a  schoolroom?"  Until  very  recently  aU  school  buildings 
were  constructed  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  still  hard  to  convince  some 
people  that  lighting  from  one  side  is  better  than  lighting  from  both 
sides. 

Suppose  we  consider  a  schooboom  with  east  and  west  exposure, 
with  the  same  number  of  windows  on  each  side,  located  in  the  same 
relative  positions.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  light  is  stronger  from  the  east  than  from  the  west,  and  the 
line  where  the  light  from  each  side  is  equally  strong  is  well  toward 
the  west  side  of  the  room.  This  line  will  shift  toward  the  east  side 
the  rest  of  the  day,  reaching  the  center  at  noon.  But  at  any  time 
in  the  day  there  are  always  two  shadows  of  the  hand  and  pen.  These 
shadows  are  of  equal  intensity  only  at  this  shifting  line  of  equal  lig^t. 
Here  they  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  but  still  visible.  To  the 
left  or  right  of  this  changing  line  one  shadow  is  stronger,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  seat  all  pupils  so  as  to  give  them  an  equally  good 
light  for  writing.  There  is  no  desk  in  the  whole  room  where  double 
shadows  of  the  hand  and  pen  may  not  be  seen;  but  those  pupOs  who 
receive  the  stronger  light  from  the  side  opposite  the  hand  used  in 
writing  experience  less  difficulty.  If  the  heavy  shadow  falls  athwart 
the  work  and  within  the  focus  of  the  vision,  it  will  fatigue  the  eyes 
uselessly.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  seat  all  of  the  pupils 
in  a  schoolroom  with  bilateral  lighting  without  imposing  some  slight 
hardship  on  all  and  a  serious  hindrance  on  something  less  than  half 
of  them. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  bilateral  lighting  is  not  to  be  preferred. 
The  best  place  for  a  blackboard  is  directly  opposite  the  source  of 
light,  and  hence  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  one  side  of  the 
classroom.  The  common  ciistom  has  been  to  place  the  blackboards 
between  the  windows  on  both  sides.  Such  a  setting  of  blackboards 
is  responsible  for  an  untold  amotmt  of  eyestrain,  headache,  and 
habits  of  inattention.  He  who  reads  these  Unes  and  can  not  recall  from 
his  school  days  a  distinct  memory  of  pain  from  such  blackboards  will 
understand  tiie  justice  of  the  criticism  if  he  will  face  an  unshaded 
window  and  attempt  to  follow  the  demonstration  of  a  problem 
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whose  solution  is  worked  out  on  a  board  adjoining  the  window.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  eye  is  to  a  large  degree  an  automatic 
or  reflex  organ  and  accordingly  accommodates  itself  to  the  light 
entering  it.  If  one  looks  at  work  on  a  blackboard  adjoining  a  win- 
dow, a  conflict  in  the  demands  of  vision  takes  place.  The  strong 
light  from  the  window  causes  the  pupil  to  contract  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rays  of  light  which  would  otherwise  enter  the  eye  and  over- 
stimulate  and  shock  the  retina.  But  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  what 
the  eye  demands  in  order  to  read  easily  what  is  written  on  the  black- 
board; for  when  the  eye  is  focused  on  a  dark  sxurface  the  pupil  expands 
80  that  all  the  needed  available  light  may  enter.  This  conflict  is  the 
cause  of  much  eyestrain,  fatigue,  and  the  accompanying  revulsions. 

Yoxmg  children  should  not  spend  much  time  studying  woik  writ-; 
ten  on  blackboards;  but  we  can  not  do  without  blackboards  nor 
without  frequently  directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  work 
placed  on  them.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  would  be  space  enough 
on  the  end  walls  for  all  the  blackboards  needed,  and  that  it  is  imnec- 
essary  to  locate  them  between  windows  on  the  sides.  Frequently, 
however,  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room  is  broken  by  doors  to  cloak- 
room, fuel  room,  or  library,  and  all  the  available  blackboard  there 
foimd  is  needed  for  assignments  and  directions.  The  rear  of  the  room, 
even  if  not  broken  by  doors,  is  too  far  removed  from  many  of  the 
pupils  to  make  a  blackboard  placed  there  effective  for  class  demon- 
strations. Besides,  the  light  on  the  end  of  the  room  is  generally  not 
so  good  as  it  is  on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  light.  It  is  a  rational 
conclusion,  then,  to  say  that  even  if  omilateral  lighting  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  hygiene  it  would  still  be  wise  to 
locate  all  the  windows  on  one  side,  so  that  the  other  might  be  used  for 
blackboards. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  light  coming  directly  from  above  the 
desks  introduces  more  disturbing  shadows  than  that  coming  from  the 
left.  For  this  reason  alone  lateral  lighting  is  generally  preferable 
in  schookooms  to  sky  lighting,  though  the  latter  is  often  helpful  in 
cities  where  tall  buildings  obstruct  the  light  or  where  troublesome 
reflections  from  outside  buildings  are  likely  to  overstimulate  and 
fatigue  the  eyes. 
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The  various  plans  exhibited  in  this  buUetm  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  to  district-school  authorities  some  specific  sug- 
gestions to  aid  them  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  rural  school- 
houses.  The  variety  of  plans  corresponds  to  the  varying  conditions 
met  with.  Some  communities  are  able  to  construct  buildings  of 
ample  size;  others  are  limited  in  means.  Some  neighborhoods,  with 
small  school  population,  need  small  buildings;  others,  whose  school 
population  is  growing,  need  larger  buildings.  Some  communities  can 
command  the  means  to  equip  a  building  with  modem  conveniences; 
others  will  have  to  reduce  expense  to  the  minimum;  and  some  must 
think  of  consolidation  and  the  sort  of  building  and  equipment  such 
conditions  demand.  Problems  of  rural  education  are  so  diverse  that 
no  one  building  can  be  designated  as  a  standard  building.  There  are 
some  conditions  which  every  building  ought  to  meet  and  which  have 
been  set  forth  briefly  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  bulletin;  but,  in 
other  respects,  country  school-buildings  must  be  constructed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  particular  neighborhoods  which  they  are  to  serve. 

Model  No.  1. 

The  first  model  presented  is  that  of  a  one-teacher  school  building, 
including  one  cloakroom,  a  teacher's  room,  a  library,  a  workroom  for 
the  girls,  a  fuel  room,  a  toilet  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  This 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  40  pupils.^  The  plate 
showing  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  various  rooms  is  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  of  the  model  with  the  roof  removed.  The  number  of 
desks  shown  in  this  cut  is  too  great.  The  desks  are  properly  located, 
but  each  will  occupy  more  space  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  building  the  main  entrance  is  on  the 
side.  This,  as  has  been  said  in  the  discussion  on  the  location  of  the 
schoolhouse,  is  not,  in  general,  the  most  satisfactory  place  for  the 
main  entrance  to  a  one-teacher  rural  school  building,  because  in  t 
way  it  necessitates  placing  the  long  side  of  the  building  toward  the 
roadway  from  which  the  entrance  is  made.    However,  school  officers 
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are  sometimes  compelled  to  select  a  location  with  east  or  west  frontage, 
and  in  such  locations,  if  the  main  entrance  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
building,  the  broad  sides  of  the  rooms  would  lie  north  and  south,  and 
this  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  seciure  good  lighting.  The 
floor  plan  of  this  building  was  drawn  with  this  difficulty  in  mind  and  is 
designed  to  help  solve  it.  This  plan  can  be  used  on  a  lot  fronting 
east  or  west,  and  in  either  case  will  get  good  lighting.  The  plan  con- 
templates facing  west,  so  that  the  classroom  would  be  lighted  from 
the  east.  This  will  shield  the  classroom  from  the  north  and  west 
winds  in  winter,  and  also,  to  some  degree,  from  the  heat  in  summer. 
The  only  difficulty  with  this  orientation  would  be  that  the  workroom, 
designed  for  the  girls,  would  have  only  north  light.  If  the  building 
were  faced  toward  the  east  and  dependence  were  placed  on  west  light 
for  the  classroom,  then  the  workroom  and  library  would  get  the  south 
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Fio.  1.— Front  eleyation.  Model  3. 

exposiure.    The  choice  between  the  two  orientations  should  depend 
01  local  conditions.    Either  will  be,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

In  this  building  toilets  are  shown  for  the  boys  and  the  girls,  the  one 
for  the  boys  being  just  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  outside, 
and  the  one  for  the  girls  opening  off  the  workroom,  which  is  largely 
designed  for  the  special  work  that  girls  will  engage  in.  Some  objec- 
tion might  be  offered  to  opening  the  girPs  toilet  into  the  workroom. 
It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be  easily  avoided,  but  since  this  work- 
room will  be  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  girls,  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  maintain  proper  privacy  in  it.  If,  however,  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  use  this  workroom  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  boys  can  be  so  arranged  that  no  inconvenience  for  the 
girb  will  arise.  Furthermore,  the  door  into  this  toilet  room  may  be 
made  through  the  fuel  room  by  slightly  enlarging  the  space  for  the 
fuel  room  and  that  marked  for  the  girls'  toilet,  and  thus  due  privacy 
could  be  maintained.  Of  course  where  nmning  water  is  not  available, 
the  toilet  rooms  shown  could  be  left  out  or  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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The  boys'  room  could  be  easily  transformed  into  an  additional  cloak* 
room;  and  that  for  the  girls  be  thrown  into  the  fuel  room  or  used  as  a 
tool  room.  The  time  is  coming  soon,  however,  when  washout  toilets 
will  be  more  common  in  country  schools,  for  the  pressure-tank  system 
of  water  supply  will  meet  this  demand. 

In  this  building  the  light  for  the  library  comes  from  two  sides,  and 
the  room  will  therefore  be  well  lighted  and  properly  purified  by 
sunshine.  Those  who  read  or  work  iii  this  room  can  easily  adjust 
themselves  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  anyone  to  face  tiie  light. 
The  room  is  arranged  to  open  only  from  the  classroom  and  is  thereby 
imder  constant  and  direct  control  of  the  teacher.  Bookcases  shoidd 
be  built  in  the  walls.  There  will  then  be  plenty  of  room  for  a  reading 
table  and  chairs  for  those  who  are  sent  here  to  do  their  work.  This 
library  room  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  funds  will  permit.    The 


Fio.  2.— R«ar  etoration,  Model  2. 

children  will  consider  the  privilege  of  using  it  as  a  sort  of  reward  of 
merit,  and  the  teacher  can  use  it  effectively  for  many  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  workroom  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  many  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chinmey  passes  up  through  this 
room,  and  hence  a  small  range  could  be  placed  in  it  and  the  girls  be 
taught  scientific  cookery.  Tables  and  cases  could  be  located  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  designing,  cutting,  and  Tnitlnng  of  girls' 
clothing.  If  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  also  in  this  room,  a  work- 
bench could  be  installed  and  certain  lines  of  manual  work  could  be 
engaged  in. 

The  cloakroom  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  has  a  door  opening  directly  into 
the  classroom.  By  a  little  careful  supervision  and  proper  arrangement 
of  hooks,  cases,  and  shelves,  this  room  should  be  ample  for  the  number 
of  pupils  it  is  designed  to  accommodate.  If,  however,  at  times  the 
older  girls  should  need  a  little  more  privacy,  the  workroom  could  be 
utilized  for  them. 
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The  teacher^s  room  13  located  off  the  front  end  of  the  classroom 
and  is  designed  as  a  private  place  where  the  teacher  may  keep  her 
wraps,  and,  if  need  be,  keep  the  supplies  for  the  schooL  In  this  plan, 
the  teacher's  room  need  not  be  utilized  in  any  way  as  a  reception 
room,  for  the  library  can  better  serve  that  purpose. 

The  classroom  receives  all  of  its  light  from  one  siae,  and  the  winr 
dowB  on  this  side  are  placed  well  to  the  rear.  The  bottoms  of  the 
windows  are  4  feet  above  the  floor,  and  their  tops  extend  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

The  cubical  contents  of  this  biulding  between  the  floor  and  the  main 
ceiling  and  the  outside  walls  is  approximately  15,700  cubic  feet.  The 
cost  of  construction,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material 
used  on  local  markets,  both  as  to  material  and  labor,  and  the  kind  of 
finish  and  furniture  used  on  the  interior.  The  model  from  which  the 
photographs  were  made  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Bailey,  architects,  of  Boston.  There  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  construction. 

The  interior  floor  plan  can  be  modified  to  some  degree  without 
serious  disturbance;  for  example,  if  the  library  were  furnished  with 
a  wardrobe  to  accommodate  the  teacher,  the  cloakroom  could  be 
enlarged  to  advantage.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put 
anything  in  the  library  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  its  useful- 
ness or  disturb  the  opportunity  for  making  it  attractive  and  beautiful. 

As  has  already  been  said,  if  the  workroom  is  to  be  used  for  botli 
boys  and  girls,  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  open  the  door  into  the 
girls'  toilet  from  the  fuel  room.  The  fuel  space  could  be  boxed  in,  and 
there  would  be  sufficient  passageway  through  the  fuel  room  into  the 
toilet  room.  This  would  make  the  location  of  this  room  less  objec- 
tionable. 

A  closer  view  of  this  building  shows  that  the  front  steps  are 
shielded  partly  by  a  small  overhanging  roof.  The  front  door  is 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  floor  of  the  open  passageway  should 
be  cement  or  terrazzo.  The  only  objection  to  leaving  this  passageway 
open  to  the  outside  as  indicated  is  the  danger  of  tramps  or  other  dis- 
reputable travelers  taking  advantage  of  it  as  a  place  to  tarry  at  night. 
If  need  be,  the  steps  could  be  set  in  and  double  outside  doors  could 
be  included.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  country  this  outside  door 
would  not  be  necessary.  In  colder  northern  regions  the  outside  should 
be  closed  with  double  doors,  thus  preventing  the  snows  from  drift- 
ing in. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  lines  of  the  exterior,  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  tiie  width  of  the  eaves,  the  height  of  the  windows, 
the  height  of  the  gables,  or  the  lines  of  the  windows,  for  they  all  blend 
into  an  almost  perfect  unity.    A  building  with  such  delicate  lines  as 
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this  should  not  be  marred  with  eaves  troughs  or  leaders.  The  wall 
•should  be  protected  by  a  tile  drain  all  about  the  building  located 
directly  under  the  eaves,  as  described  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  little  touches  of  art  indicated  in  the  style  of  the  window  sash 
may  be  neglected  without  any  serious  disadvantage.  The  color  of  the 
,  model  shown  by  this  photograph  is  pure  white.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  necessary  to  follow  this  color  scheme  in  a  buflding  constructed 
after  this  model;  in  fact,  the  building  would  be  less  conspicuous  and 
more  beautiful  if  a  darker  neutral  shade  were  used  for  the  roof  and 
the  sides.    A  dark  weathered  brown  for  the  outer  walls  and  a  dark 


Fxo.  8.— Floor  plan  of  one-teaoher  school.  Model  2. 


moss  green  for  the  roof  would  make  the  building  blend  much  better 
with  the  average  coimtry  neighborhood  than  if  it  were  treated  in 
white.  Any  carpenter  or  builder  should  be  able  to  take  the  measure- 
ments of  these  drawings  and  photographs  and  construct  this  building 
in  exactly  the  same  beautiful  form.  ' 


Model  No.  2. 


The  above  floor  plan  of  model  2  shows  a  one-teacher  nu*al  school- 
house,  with  a  classroom  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  with  the 
workrooms  and  library  grouped  around  it  on  three  sides.  This  build- 
ing is  also  designed,  as  in  model  1,  to  occupy  a  lot  having  an  east  or 
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west  frontage,  and  to  make  an  entrance  in  the  side  of  the  building. 
If  the  front  of  the  building  is  situated  on  a  lot  facing  west,  then  the 
lighting  of  the  classroom  would  come  from  the  east,  and  the  boys'  work- 
room would  receive  the  south  light,  the  girls'  workroom  would  receive 
north  and  west  light,  the  Ubrary  would  have  south  and  west  light, 
the  cloakrooms  would  both  receive  west  light.  However,  this  build- 
ing could  be  located  so  as  to  face  east  and  be  equally  well  situated  with 
reference  to  the  lighting.  The  advantage  in  facing  it  west  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  classroom  would  be  shielded  somewhat  in  winter  from 
west  and  north  winds.  This  plan  is  more  elaborate  than  the  first  one, 
because  it  has  two  workrooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 


Fio.  4.— Suggested  basement  for  Model  2. 

This  is  a  decided  advantage.  It  gives  room  for  different  kinds 
of  manual  training  equipment,  and  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  both  boys  and  girls  by  having  special  rooms  for  their  special  work. 
The  library  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  there  are  two  small  cloakrooms, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls;  in  addition,  there  is  a  fuel  room 
in  the  rear  of  the  classroom  and  a  small  room  for  tools,  drawers,  and 
cases  adjoining  the  girls'  workroom. 

No  toilets  have  been  planned  in  this  building,  and  the  basement 
wotdd  have  to  be  arranged  for  them  or  else  detached  buildings  used. 
The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  4)  shows  how  the  basement  could 
be  arranged  both  for  heating  apparatus  and  for  the  location  of  toilets 
and  baths  and  offers  suggestions  to  those  neighborhoods  with  sufficient 
funds  at  hand  and  opportimity  to  supply  running  water. 

The  classroom,  as  was  said,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  buUding, 
with  only  one  outside  wall.    The  windows  in  this  room  have  been 
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grouped  closely  together  on  the  rear  and  left  of  the  children  when  in 
their  seats.  The  windows  are  set  4  feet  above  the  floor  and  are  3  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high.  The  distance  from  the  finished  floor  to  the  ceil> 
ing  is  12 J  feet. 

Blackboards  in  this  room  are  set  oa  three  sides  of  the  room;  none 
are  on  the  window  side.  At  the  front  end  of  the  room,  near  the  teadi- 
er's  desk,  the  blackboard  should  be  set  3  ^  feet  above  the  floor  and 
should  be  3}  feet  wide.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  better  to  set  the 
blackboards  28  inches  from  the  floor  and  to  make  them  4  feet  wide. 

Wainscoting  should  be  placed  beneath  the  windows  and  beneath 
the  blackboards  all  aroimd  the  room.  On  the  window  side,  this  wains- 
coting shoidd  reach  to  the  lower  part  of  the  window  casing;  on  tiie 
other  side  to  the  chalk  trough. 

The  walls  above  the  wainscoting  and  those  above  the  blackboards 
should  be  plastered  with  the  best  material  and,  before  the  btiilding  is 
used;  should  be  tinted  a  light  grayish  buff  or  a  very  inconspicuous 
shade  of  grayish  green.  The  colors  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
should  not  be  used  in  a  schoolroom. 

If  a  basement  is  provided  under  this  building,  the  entrances  to  it 
should  be  from  each  end,  beneath  the  workrooms,  and  these  entrances 
should  be  guarded  by  some  form  of  covering  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  design  of  the  building.  A  furnace  could  be 
located  at  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  basement,  preferably  near 
the  center,  and  from  that  point  hot-air  pipes  could  be  carried  to  the 
workrooms,  library,  and  classroom. 

If  provision  is  made  for  a  fuel  room  in  the  basement,  a  fuel  room 
on  the  main  floor  will  not  be  needed,  and  that  room  could  be  utilized 
as  a  teacher's  room.  The  floor  plan  was  drawn  on  the  supposition 
that  no  basement  would  be  provided,  and  the  location  of  a  jacketed 
stove  and  chimney  are  indicated.  If  a  basement  is  provided,  as 
suggested,  walks  should  extend  around  the  building  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  tile  drainage. 

The  classroom  is  30  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  and  has  desk  room 
for  35  to  40  pupils. 

The  boys'  workroom,  situated  immediately  back  of  the  teacher's 
desk,  is  24  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  It  is  lighted  entirely  from  one 
side  and  has  a  door  opening  into  the  classroom  near  the  library  room. 
Cases  could  be  built  in  the  outer  end  of  the  boys'  workroom  for  tools 
and  models  used  in  connection  with  the  shopwork. 

The  girls'  workroom  as  shown  is  approximately  25  feet  long  and  8 
feet  wide  and  is  lighted  from  two  sides.  A  door  opens  into  this  room 
directly  opposite  the  door  into  the  boys'  workroom,  and  thus  allows 
passage  along  the  wide  aisle  between  the  last  row  of  seats  and  the 
inner  wall. 
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Blackboards  should  be  set  in  both  of  these  workrooms  on  the  inner 
walls  and  should  be  3^  feet  above  the  floor  and  3  feet  wide.  These 
blackboards  can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  but  are  chiefly  designed 
for  drawings;  lesson  assignments,  and  plans  in  connection  with  the 
work  done  in  these  rooms. 

The  small  room  adjoining  the  girls'  workroom,  marked  '*  storage 
room/'  can  be  fitted  up  with  drawers  and  shelves  for  sewing  materials 
and  also  for  kitchen  utensils. 

The  library  room  opens  directly  oflF  the  classroom,  near  the  teacher's 
desk.  This  library  is  designed  to  be  10  feet  long  and  approximately 
8  feet  wide.  Bookshelves  should  be  built  aroimd  the  wall  in  those 
spaces  not  occupied  by  the  windows  and  the  door.  These  shelves 
should  not  be  more  than  9  inches  deep,  and  hence  there  will  be  room 
for  a  small  reading  table  and  a  few  chairs.  The  walls  above  the 
bookshelves  should  be  tinted  the  same  color  as  in  the  classroom. 

The  cloakrooms,  opening  left  and  right  from  the  vestibule,  have 
one  door  each  and  are  designed  to  communicate  only  with  the  vesti- 
bule. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  blackboard  space  on  the  wall 
in  the  classroom  opposite  the  windows  would  be  greatly  limited,  a 
door  should  open  into  the  classroom  from  each  of  these  cloakrooms. 
This  arrangement  would  give  the  teacher  better  control  and  would 
prevent  some  congestion  in  the  cloakrooms,  but  imless  the  black- 
boards in  the  workrooms  could  be  utilized  for  some  of  the  regular 
class  work  this  change  would  not  be  advisable. 

To  prevent  annoyance,  all  doors  opening  into  the  classroom  should 
swing  out.  This  applies  to  the  doors  of  the  workrooms,  library,  vesti- 
bule, and  fuel  room. 

The  chimney  passes  up  through  the  girls'  workroom.  This  will 
permit  the  one  chimney  to  serve  both  the  jacketed  stove  or  furnace 
and  a  range  for  the  girls'  workroom. 

The  floors  of  all  rooms  of  this  building  should  be  double,  except 
the  vestibule,  and  that  should  be  of  cement  or  terrazzo.  The  upper 
floors  in  the  other  rooms  should  be  made  of  hard  pine,  selected  maple, 
or  oak  boards. 

The  wainscoting  throughout  the  building  should  be  stained  a 
neutral  brown,  so  as  to  reflect  no  high  lights  into  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
while  they  are  at  work.  The  roof  should  be  of  rather  flat  construc- 
tion, preferably  hipped. 

The  windows  into  the  cloakrooms,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  set  6  feet 
above  the  floor,  so  that  the  walls  beneath  them  can  be  used  for  clothing 
hooks.  This  provision  will  give  plenty  of  light,  and  it  also  relieves 
the  architectural  features  of  the  building  to  some  extent. 

The  model  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  was  designed  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis.    The  drawing  does  not  show 
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the  real  beauty  of  the  exterior.    The  model  was  not  in  condition  for 
photographing;  and  this  drawing  had  to  be  made  instead. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  46  by  32  feet.  In  rural  com* 
mimities  where  there  are  opportimities  for  utilizing  the  school  for 
general  social  purposes,  it  would  furnish  plenty  of  space.  The  girb' 
workroom,  the  boys'  workroom,  and  the  library  especially  lend  them- 
selves to  uses  of  this  kind.  With  a  range  in  the  building,  light 
refreshments  could  be  easily  prepared,  and  this,  as  every  one  knows, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  success  of  any  social  undertaking.  If  a 
teacher  who  imderstands  how  to  oi^anize  a  district  school  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  community  were  located  in  such  a  building  as  this, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  could  at  once  interest  the  whole  com- 
munity in  the  rural  life  problems  undertaken  in  the  workrooms  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom. 


'ifsh. 


Fio.  5.— Sketch  of  one-teacher  school  designed  by  J.  L,  Sibley  (See  p.  107). 

Naturally,  this  building  should  be  located  on  good  soil,  with  suffi- 
cient ground  about  it  for  agriculture  and  gardening,  as  well  as  for 
playgrounds. 

Model  No.  8.  i 

Model  No.  3  represents  almost  the  minimum  of  rural  school  equip- 
ment. Separate  entrances  connected  with  cloakrooms  are  made  for 
the  boys  and  for  the  girls.  From  these  cloakrooms  doors  lead  into 
the  classroom,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  designed  for  a  district  with 
comparatively  few  children.    . 

The  dimensions  of  the  classroom  are  18  by  24  feet.  The  architects 
have  indicated  the  placing  of  35  desks.  This  would  give  a  little  less 
than  13  square  feet  of  floor  surface  to  each  pupil.  Thb  would  not  be 
sufficient,  unless  most  of  the  children  were  of  the  primary  grades. 
Such  a  building  as  this  should  be  used  for  not  more  than  30  pupik 

In  the  rear  of  the  classroom  provision  has  been  made  for  a  fuel 
room,  and  also  for  a  furnace  which  would  introduce  the  fresh  air  into 
the  room  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  above  the  floor.    The  chimney  is 


I  See  plate  7. 
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placed  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the  fuel 
room,  and  is  designed  to  have  a  vent  flue  opening  from  the  schooboom 
near  the  floor  line,  in  this  way  utilizing  the  heat  from  the  furnace  to 
.create  a  circulation  of  air  in  tiie  schoolroom.  Possibly  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  chimney  had  been  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
partition,  so  that  the  smoke  pipe  leading  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chinmey  would  not  be  so  long,  and  hence  less  dangerous,  and  also 
to  prevent  dead  air  space  near  the  window  side  of  the  room.  However, 
this  suggestion  is  not  of  great  importance,  because  there  is  less  danger 
of  dead  air  space  near  the  windows  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building. 

The  storeroom  off  the  fuel  and  furnace  room  is  designed  simply  for 
brooms,  brushes,  and  such  material  as  a  janitor  would  need.  A 
separate  entrance  is  marked  for  the  janitor.  This  does  not  seem  at 
all  essential,  but  does  make  an  easy  method  of  introducing  the  fuel. 

The  clasax>om  is  lighted  abundantly  from  one  side  alone.  The 
windows  are  placed,  approximately,  4  feet  above  the  floor  and  run 
tip  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ceiling  of  the  cloak- 
rooms and  the  fuel  room  will  not  be  so  high  as  that  of  the  classroom 
on  account  of  the  method  of  roofing.  This  will  be  a  definite  saving 
and  will  introduce  no  serious  difficulty. 

Two  small  windows,  one  in  the  rear  and  one  in  the  front  of  the 
classroom  on  the  right  of  the  pupils'  desks,  may  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  during  warm  weather.  If  these  windows  are 
inserted,  they  should  be  placed  above  the  blackboards  and  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  opened  easily  from  the  floor.  They  are  not  designed 
for  light,  but  are  "breeze  windows."  These  will  relieve  the  rather 
bare  side  of  the  building,  and  give  a  better  general  effect  architec- 
turally. 

The  rather  elaborate  steps  and  overhanging  roof  give  a  quaint 
effect  to  the  building,  and  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  or  expensive 
to  construct. 

The  light  in  the  cloakrooms  is  preserved  by  cutting  away  the  broad 
eaves  immediately  over  the  windows  in  front  of  the  building. 

As  noted  above,  this  building  is  planned  for  almost  the  minimum 
activities  of  a  rural  school,  and  may  be  of  service  in  those  conmiuni- 
ties  which  can  not  undertake  to  build  a  more  elaborate  structure, 
designed  for  a  larger  educational  program. 

The  chalet  effect  in  this  building  would  be  especially  pleasing  on  a 
bench  level  of  a  hillside,  with  the  windows  facing  up  or  down  the  val- 
ley. Such  a  position  should  be  chosen  only  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  level  ground  to  afford  playgrounds  and  such  gardening  as 
a  school  of  this  size  would  undertake.  The  building  should  face 
south,  preferably,  so  as  to  get  the  west  light  in  the  classroom  and  the 
south  light  in  the  cloakrooms.     If  it  faced  north,  the  classroom  would 
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get  east  light,  which  is  frequently  better  than  west  light,  but  the 
cloakrooms  would  not  get  as  much  sunshine. 

This  building  especially  lends  itself  to  the  clapboard  form  of  con- 
struction; that  is  to  say,  the  weatherboaxding  could  be  unplaned 
lumber  fastened  to  an  inner  sheathing  and  then  stained  some  color 
that  would  blend  with  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees.  The  long,  flat 
roof  and  extended  eaves  give  it  beautiful  lines,  and  if  the  grounds 
were  treated  to  suit  the  building  it  would  make  a  most  attractiyo 
small  rural  schoolhouse.  This  building  should  not  be  treated  in  any 
other  way  than  in  wood;  it  would  not  suit  brick,  stone,  or  cement 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  ought  to  be  very  low,  for  it  would 
require  very  little  lumber,  and  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  any  builder 
could  easily  construct  it  from  the  data  given  in  the  floor  plan  and  the 
photograph.  These  are  all  drawn  to  scale,  and  althou^  they  are 
much  reduced  in  the  photograph  all  the  working  drawings  could  be 
made  up  from  the  data  here  given. 

In  the  classroom  in  this  building  the  blackboards  are  on  three  sides 
of  the  room,  none  at  all  being  on  the  window  side.  The  main  black- 
board is  on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  windows.  Since  this  build- 
ing is  especiaUy  designed  for  primary  pupils,  the  blackboards  should 
not  be  set  above  28  inches  in  height,  except  at  the  teacher's  end  of 
the  room.    The  width  of  the  board  should  not  exceed  3^  feet. 

Model  No.  4. 

Drawings  showing  the  basement  and  floor  plans  of  model  4  are 
here  inserted  and  described.  This  model  was  designed  for  a  small 
village  school  or  a  consolidated  rural  school  in  which  two  teachers 
would  be  sufficient.  The  basement  plan  includes  toilets  and  baths 
for  both  girls  and  boys,  with  dressing  rooms  attached,  .and  a  fuel  and 
furnace  room. 

In  order  to  economize  space  and  lessen  expense,  entrances  to  the 
basement  rooms  are  made  at  each  end  from  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. Some  simple  harmonizing  covering  shoidd  be  devised  for  the 
stairways  leading  down  into  the  basement,  and  walks  should  be  con- 
structed along  the  whole  front  of  the  building  and  on  the  two  ends 
leading  to  the  basement  steps. 

The  entrance  to  the  furnace  room  could  be  made  through  the  boys' 
bathroom  or  a  separate  door  for  it  could  be  opened  on  the  outside. 
It  would  be  simpler  and  cheaper  to  open  this  door  through  the  boys* 
room,  as  indicated. 

The  drawing  for  the  basement  shows  half  of  the  space  underneath 
the  building  excavated.  If  funds  permit  and  the  location  be  suit- 
able, the  whole  area  imdemeath  the  building  could  be  excavated, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  toilets  and  baths  and  furnace  room,  work- 
rooms for  boys  and  girls  could  be  easily  constructed.    This,  of  course, 
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would  necessitate  lifting  the  building  somewbat  higher  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  order  that  the  excavation  would  not  be  too 
deep  to  interfere  with  sufficient  light  and  proper  ventilation  in  these 
workrooms.  However,  the  building  should  not  be  lifted  much  higher 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  shown.  Light  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  two  sides  in  each  of  these  rooms.  The  stairways  to  the 
basement  could  lead  into  the  workrooms  rather  than  into  the  toilet 
rooms,  and  connecting  doors  from  the  workrooms  to  the  toilet  rooms 
could  be  easily  provided. 

The  drawing  shows  a  shower  bath  and  two  dressing  rooms  for  the 
boys,  and  the  same  conveniences  for  the  girls.  The  fiunace  room  is 
shown  sufficiently  large  for  the  storage  of  fuel. 

The  chimney  is  set  to  pass  up  through  the  center  of  the  buildingi 
through  the  partition  between  the  two  classrooms.  If  a  workroom 
for  the  girls  is  devised  in  the  basement,  an  additional  flue  in  this 
chimney  should  be  constructed  to  acconmiodate  a  range. 

The  basement  plan  as  shown  makes  provision  for  the  introduction 
of  ample  light  and  sunshine.  A  basement  of  this  sort,  with  the  sani- 
tary appliances  indicated,  could  not  be  equipped  unless  running 
water  and  either  a  sewer  outlet  or  an  ample  septic  tank  are  available 
in  connection  with  the  toilets  and  baths. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  rooms  should  be  carefully  cemented,  and 
the  walls  plastered  with  hard  cement  plaster;  and  some  form  of  water- 
proof paint  should  be  used  throughout  the  rooms. 

The  ceiling  of  the  furnace  room  should  be  carefully  constructed,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  fire  from  the  furnace.  If  ne^d  be,  the 
furnace  could  be  set  in  a  pit  a  foot  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment; but,  with  such  an  arrangement,  especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  seepage  of  any  water  into  the  pit. 

The  drawing  also  shows  that  the  dressing  room,  the  stalls  for  the 
seats,  and  the  luinals  all  face  toward  the  windows.  This  will  insiu'e 
better  sanitary  conditions  and  will  also  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
teachers  to  inspect  the  condition  of  these  rooms. 

A  fresh-air  hilet  for  the  furnace  should  be  built  from  the  window 
side  and  the  duct  be  so  placed  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the 
fuel.  The  location  of  this  duct  will  depend  somewhat  on  local  con- 
ditions; it  is  therefore  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  floor  plan  (fig.  6)  of  this  building  shows  two  entrance 
porches,  a  cloakroom  for  each  classroom,  a  library  connecting  with 
each  classroom,  and  a  teachers'  room  off  the  library. 

Thedimensions  of  the  classrooms  are  22  by  30  feet,  withlight  entirely 
from  one  side.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  introduce  breeze  windows 
into  either  of  these  classrooms,  because  the  outer  door  in  each  room 
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opens  on  a  covered  porch,  and,  if  a  breeze  is  needed,  this  door  can  be 
left  open.  Additional  help  in  the  way  of  a  breeze  could  also  be 
obtained  through  the  library  by  opening  the  doors  from  the  class- 
rooms into  the  library  and  throwing  open  the  windows  of  the  library. 

The  windows  in  each  classroom  are  grouped  to  the  left  and  well  to 
the  rear  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at  their  desks,  thus  insiuing  plenty 
of  light.  The  windows  are  designed  to  be  3  feet  wide  and  8  feet  hi^ 
and  to  be  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  The  mullions  between  the 
windows  are  to  be  not  greater  than  12  or  14  inches.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  would  give  a  glass  surface  a  little  greater  than 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface  and,  with  this  size  of  classroom,  would 
insure  abundance  of  light  under  any  ordinary  conditions  of  proper 
orientation.  Sufficient  blackboard  room  is  furnished  by  using  the 
rear  and  front  waUs  of  each  classroom  and  those  parts  of  the  inner 
walls  not  broken  by  doors.  No  blackboards  should  be  placed  on 
the  window  side. 

The  height  of  the  classroom  should  not  be  greater  than  12^  feet 
from  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling,  as  indicated  in  the  previous 
plans.  The  finishing  and  tinting  of  these  rooms  should  follow  the 
general  plan  indicated  in  connection  with  the  other  models. 

If  it  seemed  better  to  dispense  with  the  teachers'  room  and  instead 
supply  a  wardrobe  for  each  teacher,  the  library  room  could  be 
enlarged  to  advantage  by  including  the  space  marked  off  as  a  teachers' 
room.  This  would  give  a  library  room  24  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
which  could  be  made  the  most  attractive  and  inspiring  place  in  the 
building. . 

Doors  are  indicated  in  the  cloakrooms  opening  out  on  the  porch, 
so  that  when  children  come  to  school  they  may  hang  up  their  wraps 
before  coming  into  the  classroom.  However,  these  doors  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  inner  door  indicated  would  suffice.  This, 
of  course,  would  make  more  congestion  in  the  cloakrooms,  but  it 
would  give  the  teacher  better  control,  and  thus  prevent  pilfering  and 
carelessness  in  the  cloakroom. 

Warm-air  ducts  are  shown  in  the  comer  of  the  libraiy  room  and 
the  teachers'  room.  These  come  from  the  furnace  below  and  shoiild 
open  into  the  classroom  approximately  8  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
size  of  these  ducts  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  location  of  the  fur- 
nace and  their  complete  insulation  from  the  cold  air  underneath  the 
building.  There  ought  to  be  also  a  warm-air  duct  opening  into  the 
library.  The  location  of  this  is  not  indicated,  but  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied in  connection  with  the  duct  already  indicated  in  the  library. 
In  rigorous  climates  foot  warmers  should  be  introduced  along  the 
front  of  a  seat  situated  near  the  front  of  each  room. 
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The  windows  opening  into  the  cloakrooms,  library,  and  teachers' 
room  should  all  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  the  classroom 
and  should  be  located  in  the  same  manner. 

The  porches  should  have  cement  floors  and,  instead  of  a  boxed 
entrance  as  indicated  in  the  photograph  of  the  model  (plate  9), 
steps  could  be  arranged  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  full 
length  of  the  front  side  of  the  porch.  The  open  end  of  the  porch 
should  be  shielded  by  a  banister  or  a  solid  wall  3  or  4  feet  high. 

The  drawing  suggests  that  a  water  cooler  could  be  located  in  the 
inner  comers  of  the  porch.  This  position  also  would  fiunish  excel- 
lent opportimity  for  a  drinking  fountain  and  would  be  safe  except  in 
extreme  cold  weather,  when  the  water  could  be  turned  off  and  some 
temporary  arrangement  made  for  supplying  proper  drinking  facilities. 
Local  conditions  and  climate  will  have  so  much  to  do  with  these 
arrangements  that  only  suggestions  are  possible. 

The  photographs  of  the  views  of  model  4  show  how  the  building 
would  appear  from  the  outside.  The  only  difference  between  the 
photographs  and  the  description  given  is  with  reference  to  the 
entrance  steps  to  the  porch.  While  the  illustration  hardly  indicates 
it,  this  is  a  beautiful,  simple  model  for  a  two-teacher  country  school- 
house.  These  models,  used  as  they  have  been  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  in  good  condition  for  photographiog, 
80  that  they  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  illustrations. 

The  roof  has  wide  eaves  and  is  comparatively  flat.  No  attempt 
at  decoration  is  manifested  aside  from  pleasing  proportions. 

This  building  could  be  treated  either  in  wood,  cement,  or  brick  in 
an  effective  way.  If  constructed  of  wood,  it  should  not  be  painted 
white,  but  in  a  color  to  harmonize  with  its  environment.  . 

If  eaves  troughs  are  used  on  this  building,  the  leaders  should  be 
placed  in  the  rear  so  as  not  to  harm  the  effect  of  the  lines  of  the  front. 
If  a  tile  drain  were  placed  about  the  house,  as  indicated  in  previous 
discussions,  and  the  steps  to  the  basement  were  properly  and  effec- 
tively guarded  from  beating  rains,  no  eaves  troughs  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  roof  is  wide  and  low  and  the  water  could  be  carried  off 
by  the  drain  as  fast  as  shed  from  the  roof. 

If  a  building  following  this  model  were  constructed  on  a  good 
location,  fronting  east  or  west,  and  the  garden  treated  to  harmonize, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  rural  school- 
house  would  result. 

Tlie  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  WiUiam  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
constructing  this  model  on  a  floor  plan  which  was  suggested  to  him. 

This  plan  is  commended  to  those  village  and  coimtry  school  officers 
who  desire  to  get  a  good  building  with  minimum  cost.  Those  who 
undertake  to  copy  it  ought  to  try  to  get  the  same  effect  in  the  propor- 
tions as  here  shown. 
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ICodel  No.  5. 

Model  5  represents  a  three-teacher  school  building,  hawig  a  library 
and  a  girls'  workroom  on  the  main  floor,  and  a  basement,  including 
baths  and  toilets  for  both  boys  and  girls,  a  workroom  for  the  boys, 
and  provision  for  two  small  furnaces  and  a  coal  bin  connected 
therewith. 

Ehitrance  to  the  basement  is  gained  from  either  end  of  the  building 
through  a  vestibule.  The  girls'  toilet  and  bathroom  is  not  accessible 
from  any  other  part  of  the  basement.  The  entrance  to  the  boys' 
workroom  is  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  basement,  and 
the  boys'  toilet  is  entered  from  an  adjoining  door.  Entrance  to  the 
furnace  room  and  coal  bin  is  down  the  stairs  used  by  the  boys. 


Fio.  8.— Rear  elevation,  rural  school  designed  by  J.  L.  Sibley  (see  p.  107). 

A  three-teacher  schoolhouse  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  plan. 
In  reaUty  this  building  is  what  might  be  termed  a  "four-roomed" 
building;  but  the  space  for  one  classroom  and  its  necessary  cloak- 
room has  been  utilized  for  the  library  and  the  girls'  workroom.  A 
building  of  this  type  would  be  well  adapted  for  a  centralized  or  con- 
solidated school  in  a  sparsely  settled  district. 

Two  furnaces  are  shown.^  One  large  furnace  would  be  ample^  and 
it  could  be  situated  nearer  the  center  of  the  building,  relieving  the 
boys'  workroom,  and  making  it  easy  to  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
furnace  to  the  various  rooms  in  the  building.  If  this  change  from 
two  fxunaces  to  one  is  made,  as  indicated,  special  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  provide  an  ample  inlet  for  the  fresh  air,  and  this  would 
probably  be  done  better  by  constructing  a  narrow  passageway  ending 
near  the  furnace  in  a  galvanized  duct.  This  would  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  friction  and  insure  a  better  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Dressing  rooms  for  the  boys  could  be  easily  constructed  along  the 
inner  wall  next  the  workroom. 

The  illustration  shows  three  showers  near  the  outer  end  of  the  girls' 
toilet  room  and  two  near  the  entrance.^    It  seems  that  three  showers 


1  See  Plata  aB. 
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woxild  be  ample,  and  that  the  two  squares  marked  "showers"  near 
the  steps  could  be  utilized  for  dressing  rooms. 

Ample  lighting  for  the  basement  rooms  is  indicated,  especially  if 
the  small  furnace  in  the  boys'  workroom  is  removed  and  a  larger 
furnace  put  nearer  the  center. 

If  this  building  is  located  on  a  slight  eleyation,  in  good  soil,  the 
basement  can  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  4}  feet,  and  the  distance 
from  finished  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  would  be  9  feet, 
thus  giving  windows  4  feet  in  height  on  those  sides  of  the  basement 
requiring  the  greatest  amoimt  of  light. 

The  plan  has  been  designed  for  a  consolidated  rural  school  where 
running  water  is  available,  where  good  drainage  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  a  septic-tank  disposal  can  be  introduced. 

Plate  8A  was  made  by  removing  the  roof  of  the  model,  raising 
the  model  on  edge,  and  photographing  it  down  through  the  interior. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  face  this  building  north  or  south  in  order  to 
insiire  the  proper  lighting  for  the  rooms  above  ground  as  well  as  for 
those  in  the  basement. 

The  classrooms  are  30  by  24  feet,  and  this  photograph  of  the 
interior  shows  provision  for  48  desks  in  each  room.  This  is  too  great 
a  number;  instead  of  6  rows,  only  5  should  be  provided.  This  will 
give  better  space  for  aisles  and  will  not  overcrowd  the  room.  In  the 
primary  grades,  however,  if  conditions  demand  6  rows,  they  may  be 
introduced,  because  desks  for  primary  pupils  are  not  so  large  as  those 
for  the  upper  grades. 

Each  classroom  is  lighted  entirely  from  one  side,  and  the  desks  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pupils  get  the  light  from  the  left  side.  The 
windows  are  placed  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at 
their  desks,  each  room  being  provided  with  5  windows,  3  feet  wide, 
8  feet  high,  and  set  4  feet  above  the  floor. 

The  distance  from  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling  in  all  of  the 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  is  12}  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  three  classrooms,  a  girls'  workroom  and  a  library 
are  provided  on  the  main  floor.  The  girls'  workroom  is  lighted  from 
two  sides;  the  library  gets  its  light  from  one  side  only.  It  seemed 
better  to  give  the  girls'  workroom  the  advantage  of  the  light  and 
Tontilation,  because  such  work  as  they  engage  in  will  necessitate  in 
part,  at  least,  better  light  than  would  ordinarily  be  needed  in  those 
parts  of  the  library  some  distance  from  the  windows.  The  space 
near  the  windows  in  the  library  can  be  utilized  for  reading  tables, 
and  the  space  nearer  the  halls  can  be  left  free  for  bookstacks  and 
magazine  tables. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  chimney  is  so  placed  as  to  come  up 
through  one  wall  of  the  corridor  and  a  cross  wall  between  two  cla 
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rooms.    Tfads  will  necessitate  a  very  little  amoiint  of  projection 
either  into  the  corridor  or  into  the  classrooms. 

Provision  is  made  for  inlets  for  the  warm  air,  if  a  hot-air  furnace 
is  used,  and  for  exits  on  the  same  side  for  each  room.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  ducts  and  exits  should  be  studied  very  carefully,  so  that 
each  room  could  ordinarily  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature. 

By  reason  of  the  foreshortening  in  photographing  the  interior  of 
the  model,  the  walls  seem  to  be  spread  across  the  center  and  make 
the  floor  look  a  little  irregular;  but  this  photograph  has  been  intro- 
duced in  preference  to  line  drawings,  for  it  shows  a  great  many  more 
features  than  an  ordinary  drawing  could  show. 

A  cloakroom,  opening  into  the  classroom  only,  is  shown  at  one  end 
of  each  classroom.  These  are  lighted  from  the  outside  and  are  ample 
for  all  of  the  children  in  each  room.  Provision  for  two  doors,  opening 
into  the  corridor,  was  made  for  each  classroom.  If  it  should  seem 
more  advisable  to  introduce  but  one  door  from  the  classroom  into  the 
corridor,  this  change  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty. 

From  the'  vestibule  a  series  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  corridor  and 
another  series  down  to  the  basement.  Double  doors  are  indicated  in 
the  model  at  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  up  into  the  corridor.  This 
isolates  the  corridor  and  the  rooms  opening  into  it  from  any  possible 
contamination  of  the  air  from  the  basement.  These  doors  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  should  be  fitted  with  large  panes  of  glass,  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  the  light.  Outside  doors  are  shown  at  each  entrance, 
and  these  could  be  left  open  during  the  school  session,  thus  preventing 
bad  air  from  getting  into  the  corridor  or  classrooms  from  the  base- 
ment. These  outside  doors  show  large  transoms  or  windows  above. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  arrange  these  windows  as  transoms;  they 
are  needed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  plenty  of  light  across 
the  vestibxile  into  the  corridor. 

The.  photograph  (PI.  5C)  showing  the  front  of  the  model  will  make 
the  entrance  doors  clearer,  and  will  also  show  the  method  of  light- 
ing the  classrooms  and  the  front  part  of  the  basement..  The  decora- 
tions in  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows  opening  into  the  classrooms 
are  not  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  They  represent 
little  artistic  touches  which  may  be  introduced  if  desire  prompts. 
Unfortunately,  the  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  as  shown  in  the 
cut  of  the  front  of  the  model  was  out  of  pliunb,  and  makes  the  model 
appear  awkward.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  low,  projecting 
roof,  and  especially  to  the  extension  of  the  roof  over  each  entrance 
to  the  building. 

The  question  might  arise  regarding  the  necessity  of  two  entrances, 
one  marked  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  need 
of  limiting  the  boys  to  entrance  at  one  point  and  the  girls  to  another. 
However,  there  should  be  a  door  in  the  rear  leading  out  toward  the 
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playgroundi  and  since  the  basement  on  the  girls'  side  is  carefully  pro- 
tected, there  is  no  reason  why  this  door  could  not  be  used  by  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  front  entrance. 

If  this  building  were  located  on  a  lot  fronting  east  or  west  and  if 
there  were  sufficient  space  to  remove  the  building  far  enough  from  the 
roadway  to  avoid  dust  and  disturbances,  it  would  be  entirely  justifi- 
able to  face  the  broad  side  of  the  building  toward  the  roadway,  thus 
making  the  two  entrances  equidistant  from  the  gateway  leading  from 
the  street  or  roadway.  In  fact,  this  building  is  beautiful  from  any 
point  of  view  and  easily  lends  itself  to  proper  orientation. 

The  height  of  the  classrooms  from  finished  floor  to  ceiling  should 
not  be  over  12^  feet,  and  the  drawing  shows  the  corridor  12  feet  wide. 

The  cloakrooms  are  drawn  6  feet  wide.  The  location  of  the  doors 
into  the  cloakrooms  can  be  seen  by  studying  the  cut  showing  the 
mterior. 

The  model  was  designed  by  Cooper  &  Bailey,  of  Boston.  The 
building  can  be  constructed  of  any  ordinary  material,  but  is  especially 
adapted,  to  concrete  or  stucco.  The  model  is  painted  white,  and 
hence  is  shown  in  the  photograph  in  this  color.  It  would  ordinarily 
blend  better  with  the  environment  if  it  were  a  dull  gray  or,  if  con- 
structed of  wood,  a  rich  brown.  The  color  of  the  roof  should  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  construction.  A  building  following  this  plan 
could  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  it  demands  no  super- 
abundance of  material  and  is  in  every  way  simple  in  construction. 

Model  Ho.  6. 

The  floor  plans  and  views  of  the  inodel  here  introduced  show  an 
unusual  type.  The  model  represents  a  building  having  foiu:  class- 
rooms, with  a  cloakroom  attached  to  each;  two  separate  excavations 
for  basement,  in  which  are  rooms  for  toilets,  baths,  furnaces,  and  fuel; 
connecting  pergolas;  and  an  open-air  theater  or  assembly  room. 

The*  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  10)  of  the  basement  plan  shows 
that  only  half  of  the  space  covered  by  the  two  parts  of  the  building 
is  excavated  and  that  the  entrances  to  the  basements  open  to  the  rear 
and  outside  of  the  building.  Toilets  are  located  in  each  case  where 
they  win  be  well  lighted,  and  shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms  are 
indicated  in  each  side.  The  basement  rooms  are  to  be  lighted  from 
one  side  and  the  outer  end.  A  chimney  from  each  basement  extends 
up  through  the  connecting  walls  between  the  classrooms  and  emerges 
at  the  comb  of  the  roof.  The  f lunaces  can  be  so  placed  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  secure  fresh  air,  and  the  ducts  leading  to  the  rooms  above  can 
be  easily  constructed.  If  instead  of  hot-air  f  lunaces,  hot  water  or  low- 
pressure  steam  seems  preferable,  one  boiler  would  be  sufficient  and 
the  heat  could  be  conveyed  in  carefully  protected  pipes  imderground 
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from  one  building  across  the  court  to  the  other.  This  basement  plan 
could  be  used  only  in  communities  furnished  with  running  water  and 
sewer  connection  or  septic-tank  disposal. 

The  floor  plan  represents  four  classrooms  and  a  cloakroom  at  the 
outer  end  of  each.    These  classrooms  are  32  feet  long  and  24  feet 


Fia.  9.— Main  floor  plan,  Model  6. 

wide.  The  cloakrooms  are  6  feet  wide  and  extend  the  entire  width 
of  each  classroom.  Tliis  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  windows  in 
the  ends  of  the  building  for  lighting  the  cloakrooms,  thus  relieving 
the  architectural  featiures  of  the  building. 

The  unusual  and  interesting  part  of  this  building  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  halls  have  been  provided;  their  place  is  taken  hy  peigolas. 
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oonnecting  the  two  buildings  and  opening  into  the  court.  There  is 
also  shown  a  series  of  semicircular  amphitheater  seats  for  open-air 
classes  and  assemblies.  This  model  was  designed  for  the  warmer 
parts  of  our  coimtry,  and  especially  for  those  sections  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  where  the  climate  will  permit  much  outdoor  work. 
The  building  can  be  used  not  only  for  school  work,  but  for  social  and 
educational  purposes  by  the  whole  conmiunity. 


Fio.  10.— Tttaament  plin,  Model  0. 

The  building  may  face  either  north  or  south.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  coimtry  it  would  be  preferable  for  it  to  face  north,  so  that  an 
audience  occupying  the  amphitheater  seats  in  the  rear  would  not 
have  to  face  the  simshine.  Li  the  cold  or  windy  parts  of  the  country 
a  good  deal  of  protection  could  be  secured  if  the  building  faced  south. 
In  no  case  should  the  building  face  east  or  west,  because,  if  so  placed, 
the  classrooms  could  not  be  properly  lighted. 

The  pergolas  should  be  covered  with  vines,  preferably  grapevines 
or  some  hardy  perennial,  so  that  in  time  the  whole  structure  would 
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not  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  but  would  be  blended  into  a 
unit. 

Two  doors  are  shown  in  each  classroom,  one  in  the  front  and  one 
in  the  rear  end  of  each  room.  These  open  directly  out  beneath  the 
pergolas  and  into  the  court.  The  width  of  the  court,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  is  30  feet.  This  will  not  separate  the  two  parts  of  the 
building  too  far,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  sufficient  room  for 
the  open-air  theater  and  the  court  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
members  but  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  get  a  little  more  clearly  before  the  reader  the  idea  in 
mind  in  drawing  these  plans,  the  following  uses  of  this  open-air 
theater  are  suggested:  In  the  first  place,  all  the  children  in  the  school 
could  be  gathered  from  their  classrooms  to  these  seats  in  a  minute  or 
two,  because  the  children  of  each  room  could  march  separately  and 
directly  to  the  theater.  Hence,  in  good  weather,  the  morning's 
exercises  for  the  whole  school  should  be  conducted  here.  Chorus 
work  throughout  the  day,  or  regular  classes  from  any  of  the  rooms 
where  blackboards  are  not  necessary,  could  be  conducted  here. 
Entertainments  of  all  kinds,  weather  permitting,  could  be  given 
without  any  danger  of  distiu*bing  the  school  building,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  open  air.  The  pergolas  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
simple  decoration  for  evening  entertainments;  two  or  three  dozen 
lighted  Japanese  lanterns  hung  from  the  beams  of  the  pergolas  would 
make  a  beautiful  picture.  The  rear  coiut  could  be  used  as  a  stage, 
and  its  convenience  to  cloakrooms  and  classrooms  would  easily  sug- 
gest how  these  might  be  used  as  dressing  rooms  whence  the  actors 
could  emerge  without  the  need  of  curtains.  Flowers,  plants,  and 
shrubs  in  this  rear  court  could  be  arranged  with  the  idea  that  the 
space  is  to  be  utilized  for  a  speaker's  platform,  for  a  theater  stage,  or 
for  the  conductor  of  a  chorus. 

Neighborhood  clubs,  farmers'  institutes,  and  all  the  social  and  edu- 
cational gatherings  of  the  neighborhood  might  utilize  this  open-air 
theater. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  considering  the  proper  site  for  such 
a  building  that  the  amphitheater  seats  could  be  more  easily  and 
artistically  placed  if  the  building  were  situated  with  these  seats  rest- 
ing against  a  hillside  or  a  convenient  mound  about  which  were  vines 
and  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  upper  tiers  of  seats  in  this  amphitheater  should  be  about  16 
inches  high,  and  the  lower  tiers  should  be  adapted  to  the  smaller 
children  and  be  about  12  or  14  inches  high.  The  width  of  the  seat 
should  be  great  enough  to  provide  space  just  behind  the  back  rest 
for  the  feet  of  those  sitting  immediately  behind,  and  thus  keep  them 
X)m  interfering  with  the  backs  of  those  sitting  one  step  lower. 
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No  one  who  has  not  felt  the  deEght  of  such  an  auditorium  as  this 
can  be  expected  to  appreciate  fully  the  pleasures  and  comforts  it 
brings.  In  this  auditorium  questions  of  ventilation  do  not  enter, 
and  it  would  certainly  emphasize  in  a  striking  way  to  aU  the  people 
who  might  frequent  it  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  taking  cold  in 
the  open  air,  when  properly  clothed,  than  in  ill-ventQated  rooms. 
Such  an  open-air  "room''  as  this  woidd  be  the  most  useful,  the  most 
deli^tful,  and  most  educational  place  about  the  whole  building. 

The  cross  pergolas  connecting  the  centers  of  the  two  buildings 
should  be  12  feet  wide  at  least,  and  a  bubbUng  fountain  should  be 
erected  at  their  center.  The  waste  from  this  could  be  piped  directly 
to  a  waste-water  exit  in  one  of  the  basements.  A  fotmtain  located 
at  this  point  would  be  easily  accessible  to  all  of  the  children  and  to 
anyone  else  attending  exercises  in  the  theater.  If  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  foxmtain,  they  could  be  arranged 
for  at  the  same  point. 

The  classrooms  receive  light  from  one  side  only,  to  the  left  of  the 
children  when  seated  at  their  desks.  Each  window  is  3  feet  wide, 
8  feet  hi^,  and  is  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
sliding  sash,  casement  windows  should  be  supplied  to  this  building, 
which  would  open  directly  out  and  be  so  hinged  and  guarded  that 
they  could  be  held  at  any  point  without  danger  of  being  broken  by 
the  wind.  Plate  26B  is  inserted  to  show  this  window  arrange- 
ment in  one  of  the  semiopen-air  rooms  of  a  Louisville  school  build- 
ing. This  type  of  window  sash  calls  for  special  care  in  construction 
and  arrangement,  but  can  be  imitated  with  success  in  a  rural  school. 

This  building  would  easily  accommodate  140  to  160  pupils  of  the 
elementary  grades  and  100  of  high-school  grade. 

Several  serious  omissions  in  rooms  needed  in  such  a  building  as 
this  have  doubtless  occurred  to  the  reader;  no  Ubrary,  no  workrooms, 
and  no  oflBces  for  the  teachers  have  been  planned.  They  have  been 
purposely  left  out  of  this  plan;  not  that  they  are  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  that  they  could  be  provided  in  separate  buildings.  This  form 
of  building  permits  of  front  extension  without  any  serious  disturbance 
to  its  unity.  In  drawing  these  plans  without  these  several  rooms 
the  thing  in  mind  has  been  the  construction  of  foiu*  classrooms,  with 
the  accessories  mentioned,  at  the  very  lowest  possible  cost.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  photographs  representing  the  model  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hipped  roofs  of  each  half  of  the  building  are  lo\^,  with  wide 
eaves,  and  hence  that  all  the  walls  are  of  the  same  height.  If  the 
building  were  constructed  of  wood,  each  piece  of  studding  would  be 
of  the  same  length,  provided  the  foundations  were  level.  Altogether 
the  construction  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  especially  as  the 
expense  of  halls  is  entirely  eliminated. 
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These  plans  are  offered,  not  as  perfect  and  complete  models,  but 
as  hints  toward  greater  utilization  of  the  open  air  for  classes,  assem- 
blies, and  general  social  work. 

The  building  should  be  located  on  ample  ground,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  gardening  effects  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  space  suggested  by  the  courts  and  the 
open-air  theater. 

Thanks  are  due  Mr.  T^^lliam  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  model  on  floor  plans  furnished  him.  The  photo- 
graphs do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  modeL 

Plate  llArepresents  aone-teacher  rural  school  in  York  County,  S.C. 
The  floor  plan  (fig.  11)  shows  a  classroom  24  by  32  feet,  a  cloak- 
room  16  by  6  feet,  a  teacher's  room  8  by  6  feet,  and  a  workroom  12 
by  24  feet.  The  open  porch  is  plainly  shown  in  the  view.  There 
are  three  outside  doors,  two  leading  into  the  classroom  and  one  into 
the  cloakroom.  The  windows  of  the  classroom  are  well  grouped  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pupils,  and  two  windows  open  in  the  rear.  The 
locations  of  the  windows  in  the  workroom  and  the  teacher's  room 
are  shown  in  the  floor  plan. 

This  building,  though  it  is  far  above  the  average,  could  be  im- 
proved in  the  following  ways: 

A  basement  could  easily  be  constructed  beneath  it.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  photograph  shows  that  the  building  is  resting  upon  narrow 
brick  piers. 

A  building  like  this  60  feet  in  length,  if  placed  on  high  ground,  or, 
preferably,  groimd  sloping  to  the  rear,  would  offer  easy  opportunity 
for  installing  in  the  basement  a  furnace  which  would  heat  the  class- 
room, the  workroom,  and  the  teacher's  room.  The  basement  would 
offer  abimdant  space  for  the  installation  of  toilets  and  baths  and  a 
workroom  for  the  boys,  the  workroom  on  the  main  floor  being  re- 
served for  the  girls.  With  this  change  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
the  rear  door  opening  from  the  classroom;  hence  the  space  devoted 
to  the  cloakroom  and  the  teacher's  room  could  be  lengthened  2  feet, 
the  cloakroom  shortened  slightly,  and  the  teacher's  room  could  then 
be  transformed  into  a  library  and  teacher's  room  with  more  satisfac- 
tory dimensions. 

The  cloakroom  would  be  safer  and  better  lighted  if  a  large  window 
took  the  place  of  the  door.  Pupils  would  then  have  to  enter  the 
cloakroom  from  the  classroom,  thus  giving  the  teacher  complete  con- 
trol and  preventing  many  annoyances. 

The  following  drawing  (fig.  12)  represents  a  rearranged  floor  plan 
for  this  building.  No  change  would  be  necessary  except  to  introduce 
a  window  in  the  cloakroom  instead  of  a  door,  to  close  the  rear  door 
from  the  classroom,  and  to  widen  the  window  in  the  library  to  4  feet. 
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FiQ.  12.— RMmssed  floor  plan  of  bnfldisf  ihown  tn  flg.  11. 
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Instead  of  the  two  windows  in  the  rear  being  at  the  same  height 
above  the  floor  as  those  on  the  left  of  the  pupils,  they  should  be  set  at 
least  6  feet  above  the  floor,  so  that  the  blackboard  could  extend 
across  the  rear  end.  These  windows  could  then  be  used  only  for 
"breeze"  in  hot  weather. 

The  original  drawing  shows  a  platform  for  the  teacher  set  near  the 
front  door.  The  drawings  for  the  floor  plan  show  no  platform,  and 
the  desk  of  the  teacher  is  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
This  is  a  better  position,  because  the  children's  eyes  are  shielded  from 
looking  toward  the  windows  when  attending  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher's  desk  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  children  going  to  and  from  the 
cloakroom  before  and  after  school;  further,  it  would  give  the  teacher 
better  position  for  managing  the  classes  and  better  supervision  over 
workroom,  Ubrary,  and  cloakroom. 

Some  objection  might  be  offered  to  the  length  of  this  building  in 
comparison  with  its  width,  and  were  it  not  for  the  simple  but  rather 
graceful  porch,  this  objection  would  carry  more  weight.  As  it  is,  the 
building  does  not  look  out  of  proportion  and  shows  good  lines. 

Figure  13  and  Plate  40A  represent  the  floor  plans  and  an  outside 
view  of  a  one-teacher  rural  school  designed  by  J.  H.  Felt  &  Co., 
architects,  Kansas  t)ity,  Mo.^  These  plans  anticipate  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  or  the  remodeling  of  an  old  building.  For 
example,  if  an  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  classroom  without  any  of 
the  conveniences  attached  were  enlarged  by  adding  the  hall  with  its 
attached  cloak  racks,  the  workroom,  the  niche  for  the  heater,  and  the 
-various  other  elements  in  the  front  of  the  building,  by  rearranging  the 
windows,  and  changing  the  doors,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
over  an  in^^anitary  and  inconvenient  one-room  building  into  this 
hygienic  and  modem  stmcture. 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  building  worthy  of  attention:  The 
niche  in  which  the  heater  is  placed  could  be  made  fireproof  at  little 
expense.  The  fuel  need  not  be  carried  into  the  house.  The  exits  for 
the  foul  air  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  chimney,  and  in  this 
way  the  movement  of  the  air  is  hastened.  The  workroom  is  shown 
with  folding  doors  between  it  and  the  main  schoolroom.  These  doors 
may  be  loft  open,  or  they  may  be  closed  in  case  the  work  within  this 
room  disturbs  the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  A  blackboard  may  be 
placed  tmder  the  high  windows  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  in  the 
front  of  the  schoolroom.  Further,  if  the  windows  on  the  right  side  of 
the  workroom  were  placed  higher,  say  7  feet  above  the  floor,  a  black- 
board could  be  introduced  across  the  entire  end  of  this  room,  which 
would  seem  desirable.  If  the  windows  on  the  left  of  the  classroom 
were  all  moved  back  nearer  the  loft  rear  comer,  as  the  children  sit  at 

%  Tbanksart  doe  th«  arohitectf  for  the  om  of  this  revleed  floor  plan  end  the  photograph  of  the  building 
40742*— BuU.  12—14 7 
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their  desks,  better  light  would  be  obtained,  because  less  of  it  would 
be  in  the  children's  eyes. 

This  plan  could  be  improved  somewhat  by  slight  reconstruction, 
the  result  of  which  should  be  a  building  with  a  single  workroom 
for  all,  one  cloakroom,  a  teacher's  room,  a  library,  and  a  classroom. 
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Fig.  is.— Floor  plan  of  model  one-room  school,  showing 'seat  room.    J.  H.  Felt  A  Co.,  Kaoaaa  Oity, 

Mo.,  architects. 

If  a  basement  could  be  constructed  under  this  building,  it  could  be 
used  for  the  furnace  and  such  other  conveniences  as  commimity  con- 
ditions would  warrant.  Without  a  basement  a  jacketed  stove  could 
be  set  as  indicated.  A  separate  flue  should  be  constructed  in  the 
workroom  to  furnish  opportunity  to  use  a  small  range  for  domestic 
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science  work.  If  it  seemed  best  to  separate  the  workroom  into  two 
parts,  a  partition  could  be  erected  between  the  door  and  the  flue  in 
the  worloroom. 


Oa^'-rlLoom 


Pio.  14.— Floor  plan  of  a  typical  old  school  baOdlng  (8«e  also  p.  115). 

Figures  IS  and  16  show  a  building  that  is  not  a  one-room  building, 
but  a  one-teacher  building.*    It  is  really  a  five-room  building.    There 

1  Drawn  by  Hobart  &  Cheney,  archlteoU,  Ban  Frandsoo. 
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is  a  splendid  workroom,  beautifully  lighted^  with  provision  for  a 
small  range  for  work  in  cookery.  This  workroom  is  7  feet  wide  and 
approximately  21  feet  long  and  will  acconmiodate  all  the  older  bojB 
and  girls  of  the  ordinary  rural  school.  The  iises  to  which  this  room 
can  be  put  will  be  limited  largely  by  the  ability  and  foresi^t  of  the 


Fia.  15.~FraQt  and  side  eleyatiao,  one-room  school,  Hobart  A  Cheney,  Arohifteots,  Sen  Fnnoisoo,  OiL 

teacher  in  charge.  Manual  training  in  wood  work,  all  sorts  of  draw 
ing  work;  model  making  for  farm  bams,  farmhouses,  and  outbuild- 
ings; studying  germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of  plants;  cooking; 
designing;  cutting;  sewing;  and  all  other  kinds  of  work  relating  to 
home  life  and  school  life  may  be  done  in  this  workroom  if  the  teacher 
has  vision  and  power  to  outline  and  direct  the  work. 
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The  library  room  should  have  more  light  than  is  here  shown.  There 
should  be  two  windows  instead  of  one.  These  placed  (as  indicated 
for  the  one  shown)  6  feet  above  the  floor  will  permit  bookcases  beneath 
and  give  good  light  and  simshine. 

.  The  two  cloakrooms  are  well  situated,  and  although  some  objee- 
tion  might  be  raised  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  blackboard  has 


30-O- 


Tio.  1ft.— Floor  plan  of  ooe-room  school,  Hobart  &  Cheney,  Aiohtteots,  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 

been  shortened  by  the  doors  into  these  rooms,  it  is  still  long  enough, 
especially  if  it  is  made  4  feet  wide,  as  it  should  be. 

The  windows  of  the  classroom  are  grouped  on  the  left.  Two  high 
windows  in  the  rear  (8  feet  above  the  floor)  and  those  in  workroom 
and  library  may  be  used  to  secure  a  breeze  through  the  room  in  hot 
weather.  The  cloakrooms  can  be  ventilated  through  their  own 
windows. 
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If  a  basement  were  properly  constructed  xmder  this  building  and 
running  water,  with  the  necessary  sewage  disposal,  were  avaflaUe, 
sanitary  toilets  and  baths  could  be  installed;  a  furnace  eiao  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  jacketed  stove  suggested  in  this  plan.  If  a  fur- 
nace is  installed,  inlets  should  be  set  to  heat  the  classroom,  the  work- 
room, and  the  library,  which  should  open  from  the  inner  waDs  about 
8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  outlets  should  be  near-by  at  the  floor 
line.  The  furnace  would  enable  the  small  room  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing as  fuel  room  to  be  thrown  into  the  workroom;  or  better  still,  the 
partition  and  chimney  could  be  moved  farther  to  the  front,  and  two 
workrooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  be  made. 

By  studying  these  drawings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planscontemplate 
a  construction  with  cement  plaster  either  of  fireproof  tile  or  of  framed 
and  galvanized  steel  lath  and  a  tile  roof.  But  the  form  of  this  build- 
ing lends  itself  to  almost  any  kind  of  durable  material. 

The  building  will  accommodate  35  to  40  pupils  without  crowding. 

Should  the  hinged  form  of  windows  shown  no  t  be  available  in  thelocal 
markets,  the  ordinary  sliding  sash  can  be  used.  The  windows  should 
be  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  When  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows 
are  stationary,  as  here  shown,  ventilation  is  not  so  easily  effected; 
when  arranged  as  transoms,  they  are  out  of  reach  and  generally  use- 
less. The  hinged  form  of  windows  here  called  for  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  turn  this  classroom  into  an  open-air  room  by  merely  swinging 
all  of  the  windows  out.  In  larger  buildings,  where  forced  ventilation 
is  used,  the  horizontal  division  of  windows  is  less  objectionable. 

This  plan  can  be  easily  adapted  so  as  to  make  a  splendid  one-teacher 
rural  school. 

Plates  21,  22,  23  are  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Crose- 
roads  School  in  Macon  County,  111.  The  bureau  is  under  obligation 
to  State  Supt.  Francis  G.  Blair  and  the  State  printer  of  Illinois  for 
the  use  of  the  photographs  from  which  these  cuts  were  made. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago. 
It  represents  an  unusuaDy  good  type  of  country  school  and  is  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  school  officers  who  can  afford  to  construct  a 
building  of  this  size  and  equip  it  as  indicated.  Some  features  of 
this  school  deserve  especial  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  from  plate  21  and  other  views  one  can  see  that 
the  windows  are  closely  grouped  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  building.  By  reference  to  plate  23B  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  windows  do  not  extend  to  the  ceiling  by  about  2  feet.  If  the 
front  one  of  these  seven  windows  had  been  eliminated  and  the  rest 
of  the  windows  had  been  set  higher  from  the  floor,  say  4  feet,  and 
had  extended  within  at  least  1  foot  of  the  ceiling,  better  lighting 
conditions  would  have  prevailed,  for  the  light  then  would  have 
carried  across  the  room  better  and  have  been  better  adjusted  to 
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the  eye&  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at  their  desks  If  the  windows 
had  been  set  as  thus  su^ested,  ample  glass  surface  would  have  been 
afforded,  yet  the  disturbance  due  to  the  light  from  the  front  window 
shining  directly  into  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  children  as  they  attend 
to  the  teacher  would  have  been  largely  eliminated.  On  the  whole 
the  lightuig  of  this  building  is  unusually  good,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  windows  had  been  arranged  as  sug- 
gested. The  narrow  muUions  between  the  windows  are  very  com- 
mendable and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  elevation  is  pleasing. 

Plate  22B,  representing  the  interior,  shows  a  good  anwigement 
of  the  desks  with  one  row  dose  to  the  windows.  This  gives  ample 
aisle  space  and  serves  to  introduce  without  appreciable  crowding 
six  rows  of  desks.  But  if  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  had  been 
placed  higher  above  the  floor,  there  would  have  been  less  exposine 
to  the  cold  on  the  part  of  the  children  who  sit  on  the  benches  close 
to  the  windows. 

Plate  23B  shows  small  rear  windows  which  can  be  used  for  ven- 
tilation in  hot  weather.  They  can  be  easily  covered  with  a  shade 
during  the  cold  winter  months  when  there  will  be  no  need  for  open- 
ing them.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  no  blackboard  appears 
on  the  side  opposite  the  windows  and  that  the  blackboards  are 
placed  only  in  the  rear  and  in  the  front.  There  are  two  spaces  on 
the  west  side  wall  that  could  have  been  used  very  satisfactorily  for 
board  work  by  the  pupils  and  that  would  have  made  it  easier  for  all 
to  see.  However,  these  are  n^nor  points  of  no  great  significance. 
It  is  evident  the  blackboards  are  made  of  slate  and  well  set.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  teacher's  desk  should  be  placed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room  instead  of  on  the  east,  as  indicated  in  figure 
17.  This  would  prevent  those  children  sitting  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  room  from  having  to  look  toward  the  windows  when  attending 
to  the  teacher  while  seated  at  her  desk. 

It  will  be  observed  that  transoms  are  placed  above  all  the  doors. 
Elsewhete  it  has  been  said  that  transoms  in  schoolhouses  of  this  type, 
and  for  that  matter  in  practically  all  types,  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  They  are  rarely  used,  nearly  always  dirty,  and  generally  out 
of  order.  In  one  of  these  photographs,  however,  it  appears  that  two 
of  the  transoms  are  open,  and  the  teacher  in  this  school  may  be  able 
to  use  them  to  some  advantage. 

The  warm-air  registers  in  the  floor  warm  the  pupils'  feet  and  dry 
their  clothes,  but  they  also  introduce  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  dust 
which  falls  into  them,  and  after  drying  rises  in  the  room  to  settle 
on  furniture  and  on  all  ledges.  It  would  have  been  better  if  these 
registers  had  been  placed  in  the  wall  8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  if 
some  special  provision  had  been  made  in  a  convenient  and  out  of 
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the  way  place  in  the  room  for  a  fixed  bench  with  a  register  opening 
in  front  for  the  purpose  of  wanning  the  children's  feet  and  drying 
their  clothes. 

The  architect  has  introduced  the  usual  tower.  The  building, 
however,  would  have  been  more  beautiful  if  this  tower  had  been 
left  oflf,  the  roof  would  have  been  more  secure  from  rain,  and  con- 
siderable expense  would  have  been  saved.  Evidently  this  tower 
was  built  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  flagpole.  It  is  better  in  all 
places  where  there  is  sufficient  room,  as  there  is  at  this  building,  to 
put  a  flagpole  in  the  ground,  and  thereby  make  the  flag  much  more 
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Fio.  17.— Floor  plan,  Crossroads  School,  Maoon  Co»  HL 

visible.  The  children  can  then  practice  flag  drills  and  salute  the 
flag  with  much  greater  intimacy  than  they  can  when  it  is  far  out  of 
reach  and  more  or  less  out  of  sight  on  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  basement  and  floor  plans  reproduced  are  worthy  of  study 
in  connection  with  the  photographs.  The  whole  space  under  the 
building  has  been  excavated  and  furnishes  a  furnace  room,  a  coal 
room,  a  stairway  to  the  basement,  and  a  large  well-lighted  room 
for  play  and  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  somewhere  in  this 
splendid  building  provision  was  not  made  for  interior  flush  toilets 
^mnd  bathing  facilities.  The  use  of  the  basement  for  playroom  and 
^rk&hop  is  a  splendid  idea,  but  in  the  climate  of  Illinois  outside 
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toilete  often  necessitate  the  exposure  of  the  children  to  indement 
and  cold  weather  in  winter.  The  building  deserves  a  septic-tank 
disposal  and  a  pressure-tank  water  supply,  which  would  have  made 
possible  flush  toilets,  drinking  fountains,  and  shower  baths.  In 
the  plan  of  the  basement  area  spaces  are  introduced  about  the 
windows  so  as  to  allow  larger  windows,  and  thereby  get  more  light 
into  the  basement  rooms. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  building  shows  a  cloakroom  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls,  a  library,  and  a  vestibule.  Evidently  when 
the  building  was  constructed  two  more  windows  were  added  to  the 


Fio.  18.— Basement  plan,  Crossroads  School,  Kaoon  Cor.,  BL 

east  side  of  the  classroom  than  are  shown  in  the  floor  plans.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  if  the  five  windows  shown  in  the  floor  plan 
had  been  made  higher  and  moved  slightly  to  the  rear  better  lighting 
would  have  resulted  than  now  obtains. 

The  various  suggestions  herein  made  must  be  understood  as 
Buggestions,  not  as  criticiBmB,  for  this  building  is  unusually  attractive 
and  carefully  planned,  and  is  to  be  commended  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  a  high  type  of  country-school  building. 

Plate  24  represents  an  attractive  one-teacher  rural  schoolhouse 
ia    district  No.  9,  Caaandaigua,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  also 
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the  abandoned  building  wliich  this  new  building  displaced.^  Tb» 
floor  plan,  as  will  be  seen  (fig.  19),  shows  the  classroom  24  feet  long 
and  21  feet  wide,  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  25  or  30 
pupils  of  such  agee  as  attend  country  schools. 

The  orientation  of  the  building  is  such  as  to  secure  ^ective  light- 
ing from  the  four  windows  facing  the  east.  Two  fult-length  windows 
are  placed  in  the  rear  on  the  north.  These  would  be  valuable  in 
hot  weather,  but  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  they  are  more  trouble- 
some than  helpful.  They  must  introduce  some  trying  shadows  to 
workers  in  tiie  rear  of  the  room,  and  will  certainly  make  it  very  liard 
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FiQ.  19.— Fkwr  plan  of  Mo.  9,  Canandaigna,  N.  Y. 

on  the  eyes  of  the  teadier,  who  must  face  them  whenever  she  is  in 
the  front  of  the  room.  It  would  have  been  better  if  these  windows 
had  been  only  half  length,  with  the  bottoms  8  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  children  then  would  have  been  more  carefully  shielded  in  winter 
from  the  cold  winds  entering  about  the  sash;  the  troublesome  shad- 
ows would  have  been  largely  eliminated;  opportunity  for  a  breeze 
would  still  be  afforded;  and  most  certainly  the  teacher  would  have 
been  relieved.  In  addition,  blackboards  could  have  been  set  on  this 
wall  under  such  windows,  if  additional  blackboards  should  ever  be 
needed. 

lUsed  by  courtesy  of  Miss  Alice  Q.  MoQoskey,  ediU^  of  the  ComeU  Rural  School  Leaflet  (aee  ynL  %, 
No.  1,  p.  176,  September.  1912). 
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The  height  of  the  lower  sash  above  the  floor  and  the  proximity  of 
the  tops  of  the  windows  to  the  ceiling  are  not  apparent,  but  the 
grouping  of  the  lateral  windows  is  good,  and  this  small  room  can  be 
well  lighted  from  the  foiu:  windows,  if  the  shades  are  handled  intelli- 
gently.  The  interior  decoration  of  the  room  is  tasteful,  and  the 
pladng  of  the  blackboards  excellent.  The  color  scheme  used  is  as 
foUowB:  The  ceiling  and  the  [side  walls  as  far  down  as  the  picture 
molding  are  cream  color;  the  main  part  of  the  room  is  pale  green ;  the 
library  is  terra  cotta;  the  fireplace  in  the  library  is  red  pressed  brick. 

The  library,  with  the  sliding  doors,  fireplace,  and  fiu*niture,  is 
especially  attractive  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  alluring  place  in  the 
building  to  the  older  pupils  and  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The 
rather  unique  lobby,  the  stairways  to  the  basement,  and  the  simple 
attractive  porch  are  all  conunendable. 

Iq  the  drawing  the  hot-air  register  is  apparently  shown  opening 
throu^  the  floor.  In  practice  this  might  become  decidedly  objec- 
tionable. The  dirt  and  dust  from  the  floor  would  certainly  enter 
such  a  register  and  be  scattered  through  the  room  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  currents  of  warm  air.  The  proper  place  for  this 
register  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  wall  between  the  library  and  the 
classroom.  This  position  would  not  only  prevent  a  great  loss  of  heat 
through  the  use  of  a  long  duct  in  the  basement  (it  is  assumed  that 
the  one  chimney  serves  both  the  fireplace  and  the  heater),  but  would 
prevent  the  warmed  fresh  air  from  short-circuiting  over  the  heads 
of  the  children  and  going  directly  out  at  the  exit  and  the  fireplace* 
This  would  certainly  happen  if  the  register  is  located  as  shown  in 
the  floor  plan. 

One  excellent  feature  of  this  building  is  its  simplicity.  There  are 
no  towers  or  excrescences  of  any  sort.  A  country  carpenter  can  build 
it  at  a  minimum  expense  for  lumber  and  millwork. 

The  tasteful  treatment  of  the  garden  is  especially  to  be  conmiended. 
There  is  a  hedge  of  Lombardy  poplars  forming  both  a  pleasing 
background  and  a  windbreak  on  the  west.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  9  elms,  1  white  pine,  8  Norway  maples,  1  Norway  spruce, 
3  hemlocks,  1  English  walnut,  24  dogwoods,  1  shrub  of  white  honey- 
Buckle,  24  shrubs  of  spirea,  24  Dorotiiy  Perkins  rosebushes,  and  24 
shrubs  of  barberry.  These  names  are  cited  to  show  what  can  be 
done  to  beautify  and  instruct  in  natm*o  work  on  a  school  lot  of  1  acre. 

The  spirit  that  made  the  Canandaigua  school  possible  is  indicated 
in  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  dis^ct  superintendent: 

My  reason  for  the  work  in  district  No.  9,  Canandfdgua,  was  that  the  schooIhouBe 
and  its  grounds  were  the  most  neglected  places  in  the  neighborhood.  A  beautiful 
lako-fihOTe  drive  passing  homes  with  all  modem  improvements,  which  were  a  pleasure 
to  look  on,  presented  in  marked  contrast  the  place  in  which  boys  and  girls,  the  best 
iMBetfi  from  these  homes,  were  receiving  their  education.    The  schoolhouse  was  built 
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in  1819,  the  deed  calling  for  no  more  ground  than  that  on  which  the  building  was  to 
stand.    The  outhouses  were  on  land  that  belonged  to  the  public  highway. 

At  the  time  I  took  up  the  work,  many  of  the  school  patrons  felt  that  the  wisest 
plan  was  to  close  the  school  and  send  the  pupils  to  town.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
method  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  believe  that  children  are  better  cared  for 
near  their  homes  than  when  they  go  to  and  from  school  in  a  carryall,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent driver  and  no  supervision;  remaining  in  town  all  day,  where,  in  OTder  to  maintain 
order  and  a  fair  citizenship,  we  must  have  churches,  Y.  M.  0.  A.'s,  andapoUceforce. 

Very  often  the  reason  for  closing  the  rural  school  and  sending  children  to  town  is 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  the  patrons  are  not  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  school 
and  dignify  those  duties  by  their  interest  and  cooperation.  In  our  district  to-day 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  hearing  little  of  the  closing  of  rural  schools. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  ask  Mr.  F.  G.  Benham,  who  owned  the  fonn  of 
which  the  school  lot  was  a  part,  to  give  us  an  acre  of  land.  This  was  at  once  granted 
on  condition  that  I  could  carry  out  the  plan  of  improvement.  I  then  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  village  who  enjoy  the  lake  drive  for  help  in  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
ceived $300.  A  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  was  next  called,  at  which  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  money  and  land  was  passed  and  a  levy  of  $2,000  made.  Then,  with  the 
united  efforts  of  school  conmiission  and  people,  we  accomplished  the  election  of  a  tra»- 
tee  in  sympathy  with  the  work  we  were  trying  to  perform. 

With  the  gift  of  land  and  money,  and  $2,000  of  the  district  money,  we  went  to  wodc. 
We  had  an  engineer  of  good  standing  to  lay  out  the  grounds,  and  I  think  this  was  a 
most  important  step.  We  next  engaged  a  good  architect,  who  said  at  once  that  our 
plans  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  amount  of  money  we  had.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  never  lifted  a  stone  when  I  could  roll  one,  and  I  believed  we 
could  do  it.  I  proceeded,  however,  to  get  more  interest  and  help.  The  workmen 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  working  hard  and  overtime  and  deducting  a  goodly 
amount  from  their  bills.    By  the  end  of  the  year  all  was  finished  and  paid  for. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Later  there  was  donated  to  the  school  a  swing,  which  is  a  be- 
ginning in  the  interest  of  recreation  apparatus  for  the  boys  and  girls.  We  then  re- 
membered that  we  had  a  friend  in  the  gas  and  oil  business.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  us  with  a  steel  flagpole.  As  a  demonstration  of 
his  response,  we  now  have  a  flag  flying  from  a  40-foot  steel  pole  set  in  concrete.  Thers 
are  many  persons  who  like  to  do  things  if  they  have  definite  understanding  of  the  need 
and  value  of  their  contributions. 

We  are  now  planning  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  used 
for  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  the  district  to  look  out  for  the 
building.  The  raising  of  an  endowment  fund  is  valuable  for  the  community.  It 
means  looking  ahead,  a  consideration  of  the  future. 

The  following  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Silas  Willard 
School,  of  Galesburg,  III.,  are  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  are 
considering  consolidation  and  are  seeking  the  best  type  of  consoli- 
dated rural  or  village  school.  Some  of  the  features  in  this  school 
deserve  special  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  classrooms  are  provided  with  skylighting  as 
well  as  with  supplemental  side  lighting.  By  reference  to  plate  34, 
and  their  eflFect  this  type  of*  lighting  will  be  clearly  seon.  The 
question  whether  skylights  such  as  these  are  necessary  or  even 
helpful  in  this  type  of  school  building  can  not  be  answered  without 
making  certain  reservations.    There  are  conditions,  in  smoky  cities 
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and  in  localities  with  much  dark,  cloudy  weather,  where  skylights 
are  helpful,  particularly  in  one-story  buildings.  (Generally  speaking, 
however,  if  buildings  are  properly  orientated  and  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  glass  sinf  ace  is  correctly  set  in  the  walls,  unilateral  lighting 
is  to  be  preferred  for  classrooms  not  over  24  feet  wide  to  any  com- 
bination of  sky  and  lateral  lighting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  windows  shown  in  the 
rear  of  these  classrooms  could  either  have  been  left  out  to  advantage 
or  have  been  made  half  length  and  set  at  least  8  feet  above  the  floor. 
They  certainly  are  not  needed  for  light,  and  if  on  warm  days  a  breeze 
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Fro.  20.— Main  floor  plan,  BUas  Willani  School. 

is  desirable  the  small  high  windows  would  serve  this  purpose  without 
exposing  the  teacher  to  the  glare  of  these  low  windows. 

These  beautiful  classrooms  could  be  well  lighted  by  setting  in  the 
walls  to  the  left  of  the  pupils  one-fifth  as  much  glass  sinf ace  as  there 
18  floor  space,  provided  the  windows  were  set  4  feet  above  the  floor 
and  were  extended  to  at  least  6  inches  from  the  ceiling,  thus  throwing 
the  light  well  across  the  room.  Close  examination  of  the  interior 
views  will  show  that  skylighting  does  not  give  as  good  illumination 
on  the  blackboard  as  on  the  desks  and  the  floor.  This  is  not  a 
serious  objection  for  classrooms  designed  for  the  upper  grades,  but  it 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  It  should  be  said  that  the  light  introduced 
by  these  skylights  is  diffused  north  light  and  is  very  soft. 
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Another  special  feature  of  this  excellent  building  is  the  well-lighted 
and  commodious  basement,  designed  to  be  used  for  assembly  and  for 
general  community  gatherings.  It  has  a  stage  and  an  excellent 
floor  for  dancing,  drills,  gymnastic  work,  etc.  A  basem^it  is  not 
the  best  place  for  an  assembly  room,  but  often  it  is  necessary,  throng 
ack  of  funds,  to  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  assembly  room 
in  the  next  best  way.  Ttus  basement  room,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
not  more  than  3)  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground;  and  as  the 
building  is  situated  on  ground  higher  than  Hie  surroimding  t^ritory 
the  room  can  be  so  underdrained  as  to  render  it  dry  and  wholesome. 
The  basement  walls  can  be  built  of  concrete  and  either  finished  to  a 


Fio.  21.— Basement  plan,  Silas  Willard  School. 

smooth  surface  or  faced  with  light  glazed  brick  or  tile.  'Hiis  would 
improve  the  illumination  and  make  the  room  more  sanitary. 

The  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  hall  deserve  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  By  reference  to  Plate  35A  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the 
rooms  open  off  this  one  central  halL  The  sky%ht  gives  the  haD 
beautiful  illimiination  without  the  use  of  any  auxiliary  outside 
windows.  The  only  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  the  toilets 
are  rather  too  conspicuous.  This  objection  could  be  readily  obviated 
in  future  buildings  of  this  type. 

Workrooms  and  baths  are  supplied,  and  a  central  hot-air  and  faa 
system  furnishes  heat  and  ventilation,    llie  transoms  over  the 
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doon  and  the  glass  in  the  doors  could  have  been  left  out  to  advantage 
and  with  economy. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  building  is  excellent  and  beautifully  simple  in 
construction.  It  has  been  introduced  for  the  consideration  of  those, 
as  mentioned  above,  who  are  charged  with  the  construction  of  small 
country  high  schools,  consolidated  country  schools,  or  village  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  interesting  school  building  represented  by  the  accompanying 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  floor  plans*  is  in  use  at  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Fla.  It  is  representative  of  a  new  type  for  the  South  and  is 
worthy  the  study  of  all  school  people  who  are  charged  with  building 
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Fia.  22.«Attio  and  roof  plan,  Silas  WiUard  School. 

village  schools,  country  high  schools,  or  consolidated  country  schools. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  conditions  where  the  population  is  increas- 
ing and  where  additions  are  anticipated,  for  additions  can  be  added 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  with  practically  no  disturbance  to  the 
original  building.  This  is  a  desideratiun  of  no  small  moment.  For 
example,  the  country  consolidated  schools  and  the  country  high 
schools  are  still  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  pupils  they  will  ultimately  acconunodate. 
This  form  of 'building  permits  additions  to  meet  the  needs  and  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  architectural  ideal  set  forth  in  the  first  imite. 
It  thus  warrants  the  use  of  permanent  materials,  such  as  concrete  or 
stone,  and,  hence,  in  the  long  run  will  prove  economical. 


>  Plate  12;  figure  23. 
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The  one-fitory  court  and  pergola  fonn  of  structure  efiminateB  the 
need  for  stairways  and  halls  and  reduces  congestion  and  noise  to  s 
minimum.    In  warm  climates  where  little  or  no  artifidal  heti  ii 
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Fio.  23.— Floor  plan,  school  at  Cocoaimt  Giove,  Fla. 


needed,  space  and  expense  are  saved  by  the  elimination  of  bmwmifin 
for  heating  apparatus.  If,  however,  heat  is  needed,  it  can  be  fB^ 
nished  by  a  central  detached  plant  for  the  use  of  low-pressure  i 
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or,  if  the  eHmate  is  sufficiently  mild  in  winter,  fireplaces  could  be 
installed  at  small  expense.  When  the  windows  and  the  system  of 
heating  are  correctly  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  demands  of 
ventilation,  fresh  air  can  be  introduced  by  proper  manipulation  of 
the  windows,  and  thus  much  aimoyance  and  expense  may  be  saved. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  location  of  the  windows  in  this 
building,  both  as  shown  in  the  floor  plans  and  in  the  photographs. 
It  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  the  light  had  been  admitted 
from  one  side  only.  If  double  the  number  of  windows  had  been 
placed  in  one  side,  and  breeze  windows— that  is,  short  windows  set  8 
feet  above  the  floor — had  been  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  classroom, 
the  lighting  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  and  the  ventilation 
more  evenly  distributed  Unilateral  lighting  of  classrooms  is  the  only 
justifiable  method  (see  chap.  6).  The  height  above  the  floor  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows  is  3J  feet.  For  the  advanced  classes  4 
feet  would  have  been  better.  The  lower  part  of  the  windows  should 
always  be  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  tiie  children  when  seated  at 
their  desks. 

If  the  windows  had  been  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  classrooms,  as 
suggested,  and  even  the  same  form  of  sash  used  as  is  shown,  the  class- 
rooms of  this  building  could  be  almost  instantly  tinned  into  prac- 
tically open-air  rooms.  If  the  sashes  were  made  in  one  piece  and 
either  hinged  at  the  top  and  opening  in,  so  that  they  might  be  drawn 
up  to  the  ceiling,  leaving  the  window  space  entirely  open,  or  possibly 
pivoted  in  the  center,  another  advantage  would  have  been  gained. 
In  fact  some  of  the  windows  in  this  building  are  pivoted.^ 

On  account  of  the  immediate  demand  for  a  small  assembly  room, 
the  classroom  opposite  has  been  made  too  wide  for  economical  con- 
struction and  classroom  work.  In  low  structures  of  this  type  the 
classrooms  should  never  be  over  24  feet  wide,  and  preferably  22  feet 
if  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom  does  not  exceed  30  or  35. 
Those  who  build  after  this  model  would  do  better  to  sacrifice  the  width 
of  the  temporary  assembly  room  to  the  classroom  than  to  expand 
the  classroom  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  assembly  room.  The 
two  smaller  classrooms  in  front  are  approximately  correct  in  size 
and  proportion. 

The  cloakrooms  should  receive  their  ventilation  and  lighting 
inunediately  from  the  outside  instead  of  from  the  classroom.  This 
change  could  be  easily  made  by  simply  extending  the  partition  to 
the  outer  wall  and  opening  a  window.  Doors  to  the  cloakrooms 
could  then  be  set  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  suggestions,  only  praise  and  commenda- 
tion are  to  be  given  to  tliis  building  for  its  beauty  and  adaptability 

t  According  to  Mr.  H.  n.  Bimdy,  the  architect,  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  the  photographs  and  draw- 
Io0i  h«e  rBprodoced. 

40742*-  Bull.  12—14 8 
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to  country-school  conditions.  It  suggests  the  open  air,  will  blend 
well  with  almost  any  setting,  is  economical  of  material,  easy  of  accuse, 
and  wholly  inviting.  The  courts  and  pergolas  unify  as  well  as 
beautify,  and  the  spirit  of  it  all  is  quiet,  unassuming,  and  restf uL 

A  final  word  of  suggestion  may  not  be  amiss.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  ''futiure"  assembly  room.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an 
open-air  theater.  In  Florida  there  are  comparatively  few  days  even 
in  winter  when,  instead  of  using  an  inclosed  room  for  assembly  pur- 
poses, an  open-air  theater  might  not  be  used,  especially  for  short 
periods  of  morning  exercises  and  for  general  midday  gatherings. 
Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  a  moderate  excavation  made  back  of  the 
court,  a  series  of  concrete  amphitheater  seats  and  a  liberal  8tage 
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Fio.  24.— Plan  of  one-teacher  rural  school,  designed  by  J.  L.  Sibley. 

erected,  and  all  protected  from  the  wind  by  properly  placed  walk 
and  from  the  rain  by  a  roof  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  whuk 
scheme.  Such  an  assembly  room  would  be  far  more  useful  and 
attractive  than  an  inclosed  building,  however  well  it  might  be  cod- 
struct  ed.  Of  course  this  open-air  assembly  room  would  have  U> 
be  adapted  to  meet  local  weather  conditions.  In  the  section  orf 
Florida  where  this  school  is  located  the  heavy  beating  rains  of  the 
autumn  season  would  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  water  out  of  th« 
slight  excavation  that  would  be  necessary.  This  might  be  ovtr- 
come  by  drainage  in  most  places  or,  where  it  is  possible,  by  takisc 
advantage  of  a  natural  slope  without  excavation.  Many  part"?  vi 
the  South  and  West  would  not  have  to  make  such  decided  effort* 
to  guard  against  beating  rainstorms  as  would  the  east  coast  of  Florid*. 
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The  one-teacher  rural  school  described  in  the  following  specifica- 
tions and  illustrated  by  figures  5,  8,  and  24,  is  from  plans  drawn  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley,  one  of  the  rural-school  supervisors  of  Alabama. 
It  is  designed  to  accommodate  40  to  45  pupils,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
has  a  workroom,  a  tool  room,  two  cloakrooms,  and  a  library  in 
addition  to  the  classroom.  The  dimensions  of  each  room  are  shown 
on  the  floor  plan.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  to  be  12  feet  between 
ceiling  joists  and  floor  joists,  making  the  distance  between  finished 
floor  and  finished  ceiling  approximately  11  feet  8  inches.  Other 
dimensions  will  appear  in  the  specifications. 

Specifications  for  One-Teachkr  Rural.  School. 

The  building  is  to  be  18  inches  above  ground.  The  comer  pillars  to  be  8  by  32 
inches;  other  pillars  to  be  8  by  16  inches.  Sills  to  be  4  by  8  inches.  One  sill  to  pass 
through  center  of  the  building  and  be  supported  by  8  by  16  inch  pillar.  Joists  to 
be  2  by  10  inches,  set  20  inches  0.  C.  Studs  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C. 
Ceiling  joists  to  be  2  by  6  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C.  Ceiling  joists  over  teacher's 
library,  vestibule,  cloakrooms,  and  tool  room  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  O.  C. 
Rafters  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C,  and  well  braced  by  a  tie  across  from 
rafter  to  rafter—this  tie  to  be  placed  about  half  way  of  each  rafter.  Building  to  be  12 
feet  between  ceiling  joists  and  floor  joists.  Blackboards  to  be  4  feet  wide,  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  to  nin  around  three  sides  of  the  room  where  there  are  no  openings. 

II  no  weights  are  to  be  used  on  windows,  the  window  frames  are  to  be  made  so  that 
the  top  sash  can  be  let  down  12  inches  from  the  top  by  means  of  a  hinged  strip,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  blind  stop,  and  is  the  width  and  thickness  of  sash. 

The  following  bill  of  lumber  and  other  material  is  required: 
Lumber: 

9  pieces,  4  by  8  inches  by  18  feet — Sills. 
4  pieces,  4  by  8  inches  by  16  feet — Sills. 

62  pieces,  2  by  10  inches  by  16  feet — Floor  joists. 

26  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  by  24  feet — Ceiling  joists  set  24  inches  Q.  C. 

13  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet — Ceiling  joists  set  24  inches  0.  C. 

24  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  20  feet — Rafters. 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  20  feet — Cripples. 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet — Cripples. 

12  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet — Cripples. 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet — Cripples. 

10  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  10  feet— Cripples. 

8  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet— Hipps— Spliced. 

33  pieces  1  by  6  inches  by  20  feet — ^Ridge  saddle  and  roof  braces. 

30  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet — Plates. 

100  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet— Studding. 

41  pieces  4  by  4  inches  by  12  feet — Studding  posts. 

18  M  No.  2  shingles. 

1,200  sqtiare  feet  sheathing. 

2,000  square  feet  No.  2  flooring. 

2,850  square  feet  weatherboarding,  {  by  6  inches. 

6,850  square  feet  ceiling  required  (approximately);  for  each  room  divide  as  fol- 
lows: Classroom,  2,685  square  feet;  workroom,  1,485  square  feet;  vestibule  and 
teacher's  library,  1,415  square  feet;  cloakrooms  and  tool  room,  1,100  square  feet. 
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Lumber— Continued . 

3  pieces  1}  by  12  inches  by  10  feet — ^Treads. 
3  pieces  1  by  7  inches  by  10  feet — Risers. 

1  piece  2  by  12  inches  by  14  feet— Stringers. 
Windows: 

18  windows  10  by  18  inches— 12  lights  and  frame  complete. 

2  single  sash  10  by  13  inchea— 12  lights  and  frame  complete. 


Fio.  25.— Floor  plan  f6r  one-teaohflr  rural  school  of  mjntmnm  cost. 
Doors:  • 

1  door  3  by  7  feet  by  IJ  inchea—No.  2  and  frame  complete. 
4  doors  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  1}  inches— No.  2  and  frame  compltla 
1  double  door  5  by  7  feet  by  1}  inches— No.  2  and  frame  complete. 
900  feet  of  quarter  round. 
Two  6-inch  T.  C.  thimbles. 
Hricksand  lime:  1,100  for  chimney;  540  for  pillars;  1,200  underpinning;  4  \matk 
lime. 
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Nails:  One  keg  20d.;  li  kegs  8d.;  2  kegs  6<1.;  60  pounds  shingle;  20  pounds  finishing. 

Locks:  6  rim  locks;  1  front-door  lock. 

Hinges:  7  p&ics  hinges,  3^  hy  3}  inches,  loose  pin;  3  pairs  hinges,  for  single  sash. 

Transom  lifts:  3  transom  lifts— 1  for  each  single  sash. 

Paint  for  house — outside  and  inside  door  fnunes:  100  pounds  white  lead,  10  gallons 

linseed  oil,  2  pounds  lampblack. 
Classroom:  Walls,  4  packages  kalsomine— light  buff;  ceiling,  2  packages  kalsomine — 

cream. 


Fio.  26.— Two-teacher  rural  school;  onmiaoted  by  pergola. 

Workroom:  Walls,  1)  packages  kalsomine — light  buff;  ceiling,  1  package  kalsomine— 

cream. 
Teache^'  library,  cloakroom,  and  vestibule:  Walls,  3  packages  kalsomine — light  buff; 

ceiling,  1  package  kalsomine— cream. 

Figure  25  represents  a  drawing  for  a  floor  plan  of  a  one-teacher 
rural  school  reduced  almost  to  the  limit  of  inexpensiveness.  It  con- 
tains a  classroom,  a  fuel  room,  a  workroom,  a  library  and  oJfHce 
room,  and  a  cloakroom.  The  representation  for  this  building  should 
include  an  tmcovered  porch  and  a  low,  flat  roof,  with  wide  eaves. 
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Fio.  27.~Baseinent  plan  of  two-teacher  roral  school. 

This  plan  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic  architect  would  suggest  an 
attractive  building  and  satisfy  a  conununity  yet  imable  to  supply 
more  than  its  actual  needs. 

Figures  26  and  27  represent  drawings  for  floor  plan  and  basement  of 
%  two-teacher  rural  school.  As  will  be  seen,  these  are  separate  build- 
ings, connected  by  pergolas  or  a  court.  These  pergolas  can  be  con- 
structed of  rough  timber  and  covered  with  vines.    The  court  can  be 
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used  as  a  flower  garden  or  grass  plat,  as  seems  most  suitable.  In  tbe 
center  of  the  cross  pergola  a  drinking  fountain  is  suggested,  with  a 
wall  about  6  feet  high  between  it  and  the  platform  for  the  open-air 
'-  room.    This  arrangement  would  give  privacy  to  the  open-air 
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Fio.  28.-^0^  plan,  three-teacher  oonsoUdated  rural  school  with  open-air  assembly  and  dm  roan. 

assembly  room  and  would  furnish  a  background  for  a  small  sUge 
under  the  pergola.  The  posts  for  these  pergolas  should  be  at  le«il 
8  feet  above  the  ground  and  may  be  set  at  such  distance  as  the 
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Fi<K  29.— Basement  plan  of  three>teacher  building  shown  in  Fig.  38. 

builder  sees  fit.     The  side  pergola  should  be  about  6  feet  wide  ami 
the  cross  pergola  about  10  feet. 

The  basement  is  designed  to  supply  a  workroom  for  the  boys  asii 
one  for  the  girls,  with  toilets  and  separate  heater  in  each.  71^ 
unexcavated  area  is  indicated.    These  basement  rooms  should  be 
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well  drained  and  well  lijghted.  The  entrance  to  these  toilet  rooms 
should  be  through  the  workrooms,  thus  insuring  privacy  and  pre- 
venting additional  expense  in  the  way  of  steps.  The  entrances  to 
the  furnace  and  fuel  rooms  are  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

It  would  be  econonucal  and  satisfactory  in  this  building  to  use  a 
low  roof  with  comparatively  wide  eaves.  No  towers  or  belfries  are 
permissible. 

Figures  28  and  29  are  floor  plans  and  basement  plans  designed  for  a 
three-teacher  consohdated  rural  school  with  a  su^estion  for  an 


Fig.  30*— Two-teacher  rural  schooL 

open-air  assembly  and  classroom.  In  addition  to  the  cloakrooms 
opening  oflF  each  classroom,  the  floor  plan  shows  a  Ubrary  and  a  girls' 
workroom.  The  basement  plan  represents  a  fuel  and  furnace  room 
and  an  unexcavated  area,  boys'  toilet  and  workrooms,  and  girls' 
toilet  and  playroom.  The  ducts  for  heating  the  rooms  can  be  car- 
ried under  the  floor  of  the  central  room,  or,  if  a  steam  or  hot-water 
system  is  used,  pipes  can  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  thus  giving 
opportunity  for  a  central  heating  plant  for  all  the  rooms.  The  flue 
can  be  made  double,  to  serve  both  for  the  furnace  and  for  a  range  in 
the  girls'  workroom.  The  steps  to  the  basement  rooms  are  indi- 
cated on  the  front  of  the  building  and,  except  in  cold  climates,  need 
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not  be  covered  if  proper  drainage  is  insin-eJl.  The  door  to  the  fuel 
and  furnace  room  is  indicated  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  placed 
at  any  other  point  if  more  convenient.  The  front  porch  is  to  be  left 
open,  and  the  floor  should  be  made  of  cement,  so  that  it  can  be 
cleaned  most  easily. 

If  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  is  set  slopes  west,  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  for  the  open-air 
assembly  room.  Naturally  the  topography  of  the  school  lot  will 
determine  the  best  position  for  the  open-air  theater.  This  school- 
house  should  be  constructed  with  a  comparatively  flat  roof  and 
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Fio.  31.— Basement  plan,  model  rural  school,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

rather  wide  eaves,  and  with  a  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
could  be  made  a  very  beautiful  and  inexpensive  building. 

Figure  30  represents  the  floor  plan  for  a  two-teacher  rural  school 
building.  This  plan  is  designed  with  two  workrooms,  a  library, 
separate  cloakrooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  each  room,  two  full- 
sized  classrooms,  and  two  porches.  These  porches  should  have 
cement  floors  dropped  2  or  3  inches  below  the  entrance  to  the 
classrooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  with  reference  to  each 
other  can  be  easily  made  out  from  the  floor  plans. 

The  basement  has  outer  entrances  which  may  be  covered  wiA 
roofs  joining  to  the  main  structure.    The  toilets  and  the  bath- 
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rooms  are  ample  and  can  be  well  lighted  by  using  nontransparent, 
but  roughened,  translucent  glass.  This  will  make  them  private  and 
at  the  same  time  give  an  abundance  of  light,  especially  if  area  ways 
are  excavated.  The  fiunace  and  fuel  room  can  be  lifted  in  the 
same  way,  or  transparent  glass  can  be  used  in  this  room.  Th<^  en- 
trance to  the  furnace  and  fuel  room  is  made  through  the  boys'  toilet 
and  bath,  and  in  thb  way  expense  can  be  reduced  and  satisfactory 
results  obtained.  As  planned,  only  a  part  of  the  area  beneath  the 
building  is  to  be  excavated.  The  wall,  however,  separating  the 
area  beneath  the  workrooms  and  the  library  should  be  solid  and 
without  communication  to  the  area  beneath  the  classrooms.  The 
ceilings  could  be  so  treated  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  possible 


Fto.  S2.— First  floor  pkn,  model  rural  school,  Klrksrille,  Mo. 

odors  from  the  basement  rooms  to  the  rooms  above.  The  toilets 
and  the  bathrooms  should  have  cement  floors,  and  a  tile  drain 
should  surround  the  building,  to  prevent  any  possible  seepage  into 
these  rooms.  NaturaDy  if  running  water  is  not  furnished  either  by 
pressure  tank  or  some  other  water  supply,  toilets  and  baths  could 
not  be  introduced,  and  the  rooms  for  them  could  then  be  used  as 
workrooms. 

If  a  hot-air  furnace  is  used,  the  register  should  be  brought  up 
on  the  inner  walls  to  a  point  about  8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the 
exits  should  be  at  the  floor  on  the  same  side  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
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circulation  of  air.  The  library  and  the  cloakrooms  can  be  heated 
and  ventilated  in  the  same  way.  If  hot  water  or  steam  is  used,  it 
would  be  well  to  put  the  radiators  on  the  window  side  of  the  class- 
room in  order  to  insure  the  best  circulation  in  cold  weather  and  to 
prevent  draughts.  The  use  of  window  boards  with  steam  or  hot- 
water  heating  will  make  it  possible  to  get  more  ventilation  and  to 
insure  fairly  equable  heat  throughout  the  rooms.  The  radiators 
in  the  library  and  the  other  rooms  can  be  located  to  suit  conditions. 
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FiQ.  33.— Attic  plan,  model  rural  school,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

No  breeze  windows  have  been  introduced  into  the  ends  of  the  class- 
room, because  the  door  to  the  library  can  be  left  open  in  warm 
weather,  thus  securing  a  breeze  through  the  hbrary  as  well  as  throu^ 
the  doors  opening  to  the  porches. 

Figures  31,  32,  and  33  show  the  basement,  first  floor,  and  attic 
plans  of  the  model  rural  school  at  the  Kirksville  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo.  Plate  20B  shows  the  machinery  located  in 
the  basement,  by  which  city  conveniences  are  made  possible  in  a 
rural  school. 
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REMODELING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


If  the  reader  will  picture  to  himself  an  old  building  with  two  or 
three  small  windows  on  each  side,  a  door  in  the  gable  end,  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  surmoimted  by  some  make-believe  belfry  or  tower,  and 
a  small  chimney  emerging  at  the  comb  of  the  roof  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  he  will  have  before  him  the  exterior  outline  of  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  a  nu'al  schoolhouse.  These  buildings  are" usually 
of  wood  and  rest  on  brick  pillars,  with  more  or  less  open  space  between 
the  floor  and  the  ground,  so  that  the  wind  sweeps  through  without 
hindrance.  The  building  is  generally  unpainted,  or,  perhaps,  was 
once  painted.  Many  of  the  boards  on  the  side  are  disconnected, 
showing  the  ribs  of  the  structure  underneath. 

Within  the  building  we  shall  probably  find  a  box  stove  in  the  center, 
rusty  and  dirty,  possibly  hoisted  on  halves  of  bricks,  or,  if  a  little  more 
caution  haa  been  exercised,  standing  in  a  box  filled  with  sand,  into 
which  the  legs  of  the  stove  extend.  A  rusty  pipe  runs  straight  up 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  central  flue.  Double  benches,  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  stove,  face  toward  the  back  of  the  room,  where  a 
teacher^s  desk  surmounts  a  useless  and  troublesome  platform.  The 
Boors  are  single,  made  of  rough  boards,  and  the  cracks  are  more  or  less 
stopped  up  with  dirt.  There  is  no  cloakroom  in  the  rear;  hats  and 
wraps  are  piled  up  on  old  benches  or  himg  on  nails  driven  into  the 
wall.  Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  room  a  dirty  water  bucket,  with 
its  accompanying  long-handled,  rusty  dipper,  contains  the  visible 
supply  of  drinking  water.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  walls,  the 
appearance  of  the  windows,  the  kind  of  blackboards,  the  condition 
of  the  desks.  Those  who  know  country  schools  can  flU  out  this  picture 
in  its  minutest  detail. 

Suppose  this  biulding  is  in  a  fair  state  of  repair;  that  is,  too  good 
to  give  up  and  too  bad  to  teach  school  in.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  it  more  beautiful  and  more  inspiring  as  a  place  for  teacher  and 
pupils  ?  Thb  is  a  practical  question,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
practical  manner.  Figure  14  represents  the  floor  plan  of  an  actual 
building,  such  aa  described.  Suppose  we  make  a  study  of  this  plan 
and  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  or  remodehng 
the  building.    The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  double  the  niunber 
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of  windows  on  the  left  side  as  you  enter  the  door,  and,  if  need  be, 
enlarge  them  until  the  floor  space  to  be  used  as  a  classroom  shall  not 
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Fig.  34.— Reconstructed  floor  plan  for  an  old  building  (based  on  fig.  14,  p.  Ql). 

be  greater  than  five  times  the  area  of  all  the  glass  in  the  windows. 
This  is  a  practical  preliminary  step  to  assure  economical  proportions 
of  light  and  space,  with  due  regard  to  hygienic  requirements.  In 
all  probability  this  floor  plan,  which  is  36  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide, 
represents  one-third  more  space  than  would  be  needed  for  a  class- 
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room,  if  the  seats  were  properly  arranged,  the  stove  better  placed, 
and  the  lighting  well  adjusted. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  district  to  discover  how  many  children  of  school  age  really 
reside  in  that  district  and  how  many  are  likely  to  attend  school.  Sup- 
pose the  average  attendance  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  not 
been  greater  than  25,  which  nimiber  represents  the  attendance  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  district  schools.  For  this  nxunber  of  pupils  the 
room  is  needlessly  large;  hence  we  ought  to  reduce  it,  not  by  sawing 
the  building  in  two,  but  by  erecting  a  partition  and  utilizing  the  rest 
of  the  floor  space  for  other  purposes.  If,  on  the  basis  of  25  pupils, 
each  pupil  is  allowed  20  square  feet  of  floor  surface — a  liberal  esti- 
mate— then  500  square  feet  would  represent  the  floor  surface  of  the 
schoolroom  needed  for  class  purposes.  The  room  is  24  feet  in  width; 
hence  a  length  of  22  feet  would  yield  600  square  feet  and  some  space 
to  spare.  Suppose  for  good  measure  and  for  possible  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  winter  time  the  room  be  made  24  feet 
square.  These  dimensions  would  give  enough  floor  space  for  approxi- 
mately 29  pupils,  and  would  still  leave  a  space  12  feet  wide  and  24 
feet  long  at  the  rear  of  the  room  which,  if  partitioned  off,  would  make 
the  classroom  much  more  attractive  and  usable  as  a  schoolroom. 
The  partition  would  cut  off  the  door,  and  an  entrance  would  have  to 
be  made  elsewhere.  Probably  the  best  place  for  it  is  that  shown  in 
in  figure  35,  for  the  small  porch  needed  will  be  inexpensive  and  the 
door  will  be  convenient  both  to  and  from  the  classroom.  The  remain- 
ing long  window  on  this  side  of  the  classroom  could  be  removed  to  the 
other  side,  and  two  or  three  small  windows  for  ventilation  could  be 
set  8  feet  above  the  floor.  Three  ventilators,  probably  two,  would 
be  ample  in  most  climates.  In  order  to  get  sufficient  light,  two  more 
windows  should  be  added  and  set,  as  indicated,  in  the  left  wall.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  old  door  can  be  readily  adapted  for  an  extra 
window. 

Out  of  the  space  thus  cut  off  a  cloakroom  8  by  12  feet  should  be 
made,  aa  shown,  and  also  a  small  fuel  room.  TTie  doors  should  be 
set  as  indicated.  There  still  remains  a  good-sized  room  to  be  utiUzed 
as  a  library  or  as  a  general  workroom. 

If  it  be  deemed  better  to  use  this  space  for  a  Ubrary,  then  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  worth  while:  The  first  need  is  a  teacher 
with  some  vision  and  enthusiasm  to  build  up  in  the  district  school  a 
school  and  commimity  library;  then  some  cooperation  from  thecounty 
superintendent  or  the  coimty  board  of  education,  some  help  from  the 
State  superintendent's  office,  some  help  from  the  women's  library 
associations  or  clubs,  a  little  aid  from  all  in  the  community  willing  to 
lend  a  book,  give  a  book,  or  donate  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  book; 
and  the  library  work  b^ins.   A  teacher  who  would  xmdertake  this  work 
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would  doubtless  have  some  taste.  She  would  want  to  make  this  room 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  building  and  would  devise  ways  and  means 
for  cleaning  and  preparing  the  floor  and  for  obtaining  a  few  tasteful 
rugs,  some  inexpensive  but  beautiful  pictures,  a  reading  table,  and 
Bome  chairs.  As  a  result,  instead  of  the  disagreeable  and  desolate 
appearance  of  the  old  schoolroom,  there  would  be  an  attraction — a 
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Fio.  35.-~Same  plan  as  flguro  34  with  better  division  of  floor  space. 

room  with  books,  with  magazines;  a  place  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  come,  even  during  school  time,  to  road  and  borrow  books; 
consequent  opportunities  for  more  sympathetic  contact  with  the  school 
situation, 

"How  much  would  this  reconstruction  cost?"     This  question  can 
not  be  answered  with  any  exactness,  because  of  different  labor  condi- 
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tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  surely  changing  one  door, 
removing  one  window  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  adding 
three  large  windows,  adding  two  or  three  small  windows  and  two 
doors,  chaining  the  location  of  the  flue,  and  replacing  the  stove  could 
be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  The  relocation  and 
grouping  of  the  benches  would  cost  nothing,  and  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  library  could  grow  as  conditions  permit.    The  cost  of  the 

■  partition  walls  and  of  the  new  porch  would  augment  somewhat  the 
sum  of  these  expenses. 

Of  cotLTse  a  regular  jacketed  stove  should  replace  the  old  box  stove 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  the  old  stove  should  be  surrounded  with  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron,  set  6  or  8  inches  above  the  floor  and  extending 
about  8  or  10  inches  above  the  top  of  the  stove.  This  shield  should 
encircle  the  stove  on  all  sides  save  that  in  which  the  door  is  situated, 
and  it  need  not  be  over  8  inches  distant  from  the  stove  at  any  point. 
With  this  arrangement  pupils  can  sit  near  the  stove  without  being 
overheated,  and  the  circulation  thus  set  up  will  enable  the  whole  room 
to  be  more  equably  heated  than  before. 
Imagine  if  you  can,  the  different  spirit  that  would  come  over  a 

'  pupil,  say,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  who  was  permitted  to  spend 
part  of  his  day  at  work  in  the  library  instead  of  being  required  to 
remain  in  the  classroom,  listening  to  the  droning  lessons  of  the  yoimger 
pupils  and  being  distracted  in  many  ways. 

%  This  is  only  one  of  many  methods  of  remodeling  this  sort  of  a  dis- 
trict schoolhouse.  We  might  take  the  same  floor  plan  again  and 
by  going  to  a  little  greater  expense  extend  the  entrance  porch  and 
build  a  workroom  8  or  10  feet  wide  off  it.  If  this  addition  were 
properly  proportioned,  it  would  not  greatly  disfigure  the  building, 

^  for  starting  with  a  bad  form,  we  must  look  primarily  toward  added 

"  usefulness.    The  expense  of  making  this  addition  would  of  com^e 

'^  be  greater,  but  it  would  make  a  more  complete  country  school.  In 
the  workroom  thus  proposed  all  of  those  things  pertaining  especially 
to  the  home  life  of  the  children  coidd  be  imdertaken  and  the  cimdcu- 
Imn  could  thus  be  greatly  enriched. 

Old  buildings  are  not  the  only  ones  which  need  remodeling.  Sup- 
pose, as  an  example  of  what  might  *be  done  in  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  a  new  building,  we  take  the  new  and  in  many  ways  excellent 
rural  school  building  now  in  use  in  West  Virginia,  represented  in 
plate  15B,  which  shows  its  general  outside  appearance  and  location. 
Very  slight  excavation  and  the  placing  of  windows  and  doors  in  the 
basement  walls  would  have  sufliced  to  make  it  possible  to  introduce 

r  ft  furnace,  a  fair-sized  workroom,  toilets,  and  baths  under  this  build- 
ing, one  side  of  which  is  high  above  the  sloping  ground  of  a  steep 
hillside. 
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If  the  money  spent  on  the  tower  had  been  used  in  developinf;  the 
basement,  probably  there  would  have  been  little  need  of  adding  to 
that  sum  to  make  the  basement  entirely  suitable  for  the  puipooe 
indicated.  In  addition  to  its  usual  uselessness,  this  tower  is  bomd 
to  interfere  with  the  chimney  draft  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  direction  of  the  cupola.  A  steep  roof  is  not  needed  on  this  bmU- 
ing,  even  though  it  may  be  in  a  snowy  coimtry;  for  it  is  not  diffinih 
on  a  small  building  of  this  sort  to  construct  a  roof  that  would  with- 
stand all  of  the  weight  of  ordinary  snows. 

In  the  main,  the  lines  of  this  building  are  good.  The  buildings  m 
it  stands,  suggests  a  tasteful  and  sanitary  interior,  in  wfai<A  dotk- 
rooms  are  furnished,  a  jacketed  stove  is  employed,  and  at  least  mqc 
semblance  to  a  library  is  provided.  But  note  the  school  groimd,  tl» 
outhouse,  the  coal  piled  up  in  the  yard.  Telegraph  wires  are  visMe, 
and  in  all  probability  a  noisy  railway  is  near.  What  is  needed  hat. 
in  addition  to  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  with  referaioe  to 
utilizing  the  space  beneath  the  btiilding,  is  more  ground  and  also  man 
public  spirit  to  keep  the  garden  in  good  shape  and  to  plant  treei. 
Coimtiy  school  buildings  frequently  furnish  architects  a  better  oppor 
tunity  for  artistic  treatment  than  a  large  school  building  in  the  Ji^ 
of  a  great  city;  for  the  coxmtry  environment  is  frequently  more  og- 
gestive  and  inspiring  than  that  possible  in  most  cities.  Tliis  bmUiof 
would  have  been  much  more  attractive  if  the  roof  had  been  com]>«n- 
tively  flat  and  if  the  color  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  had  ben 
made  to  blend  with  the  hillside  above  it. 

What  can  be  done  in  reconstructing  an  old  rural  school  is  illususw^. 
in  the  series  of  photographs  of  the  Porter  School,  near  Eirksville,  Me 
(Pis.  29  to  32,  inclusive.)  * 

Until  September  3,  1912,  Porter  schoolhouse  was  in  a  condiikm  •' 
neglect,  all  too  common  in  rural  commimities  in  the  United  States 
The  house  rested  practically  on  the  grotmd,  without  fotmdatioii.  i 
few  of  the  shutters  were  still  on;  tramps  had  taken  the  rest  for  fW 
The  chimney  flue  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  There  was  s 
porch;  and  the  door  would  not  stay  shut.  Plate  29B  shows  ODt »"' 
the  toilets.  Comment  on  this  outbuilding  is  superfluotia.  T:^ 
tramps  had  used  the  door  for  fuel,  and  as  a  consequence  the  oc:- 
building  had  been  tmned  into  a  boys'  toilet.  For  lack  of  means  i: 
change  has  been  made  in  this  building  beyond  supplying  door,  bo. 
and  key,  and  a  thorough  scrubbing.  The  toilet  is  locked  msbi  v- 
locked  daily. 

Plate  29A  represents  the  Porter  School  to-day.  The  photci^tp 
was  taken  from  the  northwest  part  of  the  yard  and  shows  the  fi Jp  » 
ing  improvements  looking  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  rhil^ 

>  Data  and  illostrations  ftinilsh«d  by  Mis.  M.  T.  HAnrey,  the  teadur  tmdor  v^qpafoUaoc*  ia«  «ia<« 
done. 
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(a)  A  foundation  of  cement  blocks. 

Q>)  A  temporary  porch,  steps,  and  walk,  and  a  shoe  scraper  so 
designed  that  the  smaUer  pupils  may  support  themselves  while  clean- 
ing their  shoes.  This  device  was  planned  to  minimize  the  dust 
problem,  for  mud  and  dust  are  plentiiful  here. 

(c)  Door  and  window  screens,  the  first,  so  far  as  known,  in  a  simi- 
lar school  in  Missouri. 

(d)  Spouting  or  guttering  to  carry  the  roof  water  from  the  building 
and  insure  a  dry  basement,  which  is  well  protected  by  a  tile  drain 
below  and  outside  the  foundation. 

(e)  This  view  does  not  show  provision  for  fresh-air  supply,  but  this 
has  been  introduced. 

Plate  32B  represents  a  view  in  the  basement  after  reconstruction. 
A  good  hot-air  furnace,  with  water  attachment,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  concrete  floor  keeps 
the  basement  dry  and  sanitary. 

Plate  32A  represents  another  view  in  the  basement  showing  a 
pressure  water  tank  and  its  connections  with  washbasin  and  bubbling 
cup.  As  will  be  seen,  this  pressure  tank  is  well  under  the  ground; 
hence  the  water  does  not  freeze  in  winter,  keeps  cool  in  the  smnmer, 
and  is  free  from  any  possible  contamination. 

Plate  30B  represents  a  stage  in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  The 
patched  plastering,  the  lowered  blackboard,  and  the  removal  of  the 
flue  indicate  that  the  building  is  now  ready  for  the  painter  and  the 
paper  hanger.  During  the  time  the  interior  was  reconstructed  school 
was  held  in  the  teacher's  cottage.  The  telephone  shown  in  this 
picture  is  an  interesting  attachment  to  a  district  school  and  is  very 
desirable  in  case  of  accident  or  of  severe  or  sudden  illness  and  in  time 
of  storm. 

Plate  3lB  shows  that  the  light  is  from  the  north  and  enters  the 
room  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the  benches  here  shown.  Adjusted 
shades  make  it  possible  to  light  the  room  fairly  well  even  on  dark 
days.  A  light  ceiling  and  soft  tan  walls  contribute  to  the  lighting 
of  the  room  and  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  A  bookcase  has  been 
built  in  and  is  fairly  well  filled  with  books. 

Plate  31 A  shows  the  south  wall  of  the  room  and  indicates  how  cross 
lights  are  prevented  by  shades  in  rooms  in  which  windows  are  intro- 
duced on  two  sides.  Note  the  reproductions  of  famous  paintings, 
the  phonc^aph,  and  the  reed  oigan. 

Plate  30 A  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  former  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  and  shows  the  bad  arrangement  of  the 
desks — an  arrangement  more  or  less  necessary  because  the  stove 
occupied  the  main  part  of  the  room,  and  in  cold  weather  it  had  to 
be  kept  so  hot  that  the  children  could  not  sit  very  close  to  it.  Note 
the  dirty  and  dingy  condition  of  the  walls,  especially  aroimd  the  flue. 

40742*— Bull.  12—14 9 
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Chapter  IX 

TEACHERS'  COTTAGES. 


In  Chapter  II  reference  was  made  to  the  need  cf  a  cottage  or  a 
home  on  the  school  ground  for  the  rural  teacher,  and  it  was  there 
suggested  that  the  establishment  of  homes  for  men  teachers  on  school 
farms  would  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing effective  work  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  rural 
school  pupils  can  actually  engage  in  experimental  work  in  agri- 
culture utider  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  what  they 
learn  from  books  will  be  of  little  practical  value.  But  since  the  long 
vacation  is  coincident  in  most  parts  of  the  country  with  growing 
crops,  unless  the  teacher  remains  in  charge  through  the  summer 
to  guide  and  direct  the  work  theoretically  planned  and  organized 
during  the  winter  months  it  will  probably  go  by  default.  A  school 
farm,  therefore,  should  not  only  be  at  the  disposal  cf  the  teacher, 
but  a  home  should  be  furnished  him  and  he  should  be  employed  by 
the  year. 

A  question  arises  immediately  whether  the  schoolrooms  should 
be  a  part  of  a  house  designed  for  both  purposes  or  whether  the 
teacher's  house  should  be  a  separate  building? 

In  European  countries,  especially  in  small  village  schools,  the 
teacher's  house  is  usually  under  the  same  roof  with  the  school- 
rooms. In  larger  schools  it  forms  a  separate  building,  but  is  sit- 
uated on  the  school  grounds.  While  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  the  protection  of  school  property  in  having  both  buildings  under 
one  roof,  some  disadvantages  are  encountered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  danger  cf  disturbance  to  the  school  or  the  home  must  be  consid- 
ered. A  teacher's  family  needs  privacy;  the  school  children  require 
freedom.  The  playground  should  not  be  encroached  upon,  neither 
should  the  sanitary  appliances  be  used  in  common  by  the  school 
and  the  home.  In  general,  it  seems  better  under  conditions  in  our 
country  to  recommend  a  division  of  the  school  grounds  into  two 
parts,  one  for  the  schoolhouse  and  playgrounds  and  the  other  for 
the  teacher's  house  and  the  experimental  farm  and  gardens.  If 
every  country  school  were  supplied  with  10  acres  of  good,  well- 
drained  land,  and  3  acres  of  it  were  set  apart  for  playgrounds  and 
school  buildings  and  the  other  7  acres  for  a  teacher's  home  and  the 
school  experiment  farm,  the  ratio  would  be  approximately  correct 
122 
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tor  reasonable  needs  in  most  places.  The  best  location  of  the 
teacher's  cottages,  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
school  building,  could  only  be  made  after  careful  consideration. 
Subtracting  the  land  required  for  garden  and  for  all  the  buildings 
needed  tor  the  teacher,  there  should  be  at  least  5  acres  of  land  left 
for  agricultural  experimental  work.  And  by  experimental  work  is 
not  meant  the  wasteful  use  of  the  land,  but  the  most  profitable  use 
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Fio.  89.— Country  school  groonds,  showlnf  mrm  oi  6  tam. 

ot  It.  It  is  as  much  of  an  experiment  and  often  far  more  useful  to 
make  an  attempt  to  grow  100  bushels  ot  com,  2  bales  ol  cotton, 
300  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  some  crop  new  to  the  neighborhood  and  of  doubtful 
adaptation.  Some  experiments  on  new  things  are  very  important 
educationally,  but  these  should  not  require  much  ground. 
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Grood  experimental  fanning  does  not  warrant  rash  experimenta- 
tion. The  proper  and  wise  use  of  the  5  acres  suggested  could  thus 
be  made  to  serve  not  only  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  concerned,  but 
to  add  much  to  the  revenue  for  the  upkeep  and  the  upbuQding  of 
the  whole  school  property.  If  farmers  can  see  that  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood 5  acres  well  cared  for  will  bring  better  returns  than  20 
acres  poorly  cared  for,  one  of  the  best  lessons  in  community  thrift 
and  intelligent  farming  will  have  been  learned.  Besides,  the  attempt 
to  make  the  school  farm  a  model  for  the  neighborhood  will  be  the 
best  possible  incentive  and  responsibility  to  lay  upon  a  teacher 
whose  specific  business  it  is  to  be  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
leader  in  the  district. 

The  cottage  for  the  teacher  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  model 
of  its  kind  for  the  neighborhood.  A  beautiful,  well-planned,  and 
sanitary  cottage  on  the  school  farm  would  help  in  a  definite  way  to 
stimulate  the  farmers  to  build  better  houses  (not  more  expensive 
ones)  and  to  reconstruct  to  a  degree  those  already  built 

What  sort  of  cottage  should  be  built?  The  complete  answer  to 
this  question  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict.   There  are,  however,  some  suggestions  applicable: 

1.  It  should  be  beautiful  and  as  far  as  possible  should  harmoniie 
with  the  general  architectural  treatment  of  the  school  building,  if 
the  latter  is  a  modem  type.  An  architect  should  be  employed  and 
the  beautification  of  the  useful  be  insisted  on. 

2.  It  should  include  a  living  room,  a  bath  room,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining  room,  and  a  sleeping  porch.  The  number  of  bedrooms  will 
probably  not  exceed  two,  and  these  should  connect  with  the  sleeping 
porch.  The  plans  for  the  kitchen  should  receive  a  great  deal  of 
care,  especially  with  reference  to  modem  conveniences. 

3.  The  sleeping  porches  should  be  models  for  the  neighborhood. 
They  should  be  carefully  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
should  open  from  small  dressing  rooms,  capable  of  being  used  as 
bedrooms  when  necessary. 

To  most  people  in  this  coimtry  it  wiU  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
several  States,  notably  Washington,^  already  have  teachers'  cottages 
in  connection  with  many  of  their  country  schools.  The  cuts  here 
introduced  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  style  of  these 
cottages.  The  good  example  set  by  Washington,  Nebraska,  South 
Carolina,  and  other  States  should  stimulate  many  otheis  to  progress 
in  this  direction. 

In  this  discussion  the  importance  of  cottages  for  men  teachers  on 
school  farms  has  been  emphasized,  but  without  any  intention  of 
overlooking   the   need   of   them   for   women   teachers.    Very  fre- 

1  The  State  of  Washington  now  has  83  teachers'  oottages  (March,  1014) . 
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quently  a  woman  teacher  has  a  hard  time  to  find  a  satisfactory 
boarding  place  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  this  reason  alone  will 
refuse  to  consider  a  second  term  in  the  school.  Often  the  mere 
selection  of  a  boarding  place  involves  opposition  from  others  who 
were  in  the  race  for  the  teacher's  preference.  Those  who  have 
taught  in  rural  schools  know  how  essential  to  success  this  matter 
often  becomes. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  Washington, 
states  in  a  recent  communication  relative  to  the  development  of 
teachers'  cottages  in  that  State: 

The  teachers'  cottages  really  came  from  the  failure  or  refusal  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
districts  in  my  county  (when  I  was  county  superintendent  of  Walla  Walla  County) 
to  furnish  a  place  for  the  teacher  to  board.  As  a  result  a  cookhouse  was  moved  into 
the  yard  and  banked  up  by  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  the  teacher  lived 
all  winter.  Next  year  tiie  district  built  a  two-room  cottage.  Pioneering  for  teachers' 
cottages  is  over  with  us.  A  teacher  must  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  her  home  life 
to  give  the  best  service  in  the  schoolroom. 

Cottages  for  men  teachers  on  Bchool  farms  are,  however,  far  more 
important,  if  we  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  worthy  men  in  the 
work  of  teaching  in  country  districts. 

Plates  37  to  39  represent  teachers'  cottages  in  various  States. 
Plates  27-28  are  reproductions  from  photographs  of  combination 
schools  and  teachers'  cottages  in  Alaska.  These  are  under  the 
Alaska  school  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  if  the  country  school  is  to  do  the  work 
now  generally  demanded  of  it,  teachers'  cottages  are  necessary  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  practicable  way  of  making 
the  district  school  the  real  social  and  educational  center  of  a  com- 
munity without  keeping  the  schoolhouse  open  and  the  agricultural 
operations  under  supervision  during  the  summer  months.  This  will 
of  course  mean  a  change  in  the  plan  of  hiring  teachers,  and,  more 
especially,  it  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  greater  number 
of  men  for  rural  school  work.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  some  of  them  may  seem  almost  insuperable,  but  progress 
in  coimtry  life  demands  these  changes  and  in  time  they  must  be 
made. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
SOME  SPECIAL  NEEDS  IN  BUILDINGS  FOR  SUCH 
SCHOOLS. 


The  relation  of  consolidation  to  schoolhouso  construction  has 
received  less  attention  than  the  subject  deserves.  Many  one-teacher 
district  schoolhouses  now  unfit  for  tise  should  not  be  rebuilt,  and 
would  not  bo  if  some  one  who  sees  in  time  what  should  be  done  would 
tactfully  present  to  the  people  of  the  community  the  possibilities  in 
consolidation. 

A  school  building  designed  for  the  use  of  consolidated  coimtry 
districts  will,  of  coiu^e,  conform  to  the  general  hygienic  and  archi- 
tectural rules  for  buildings  of  the  size  required,  and  hence  there  is 
no  need  of  repeating  those  details  here.  But  there  is  need  of  special 
emphasis  on  certain  points;  for  a  consolidated  country  school  bears 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  conmiimity  it  serves. 

In  the  first  place,  an  assembly  room  is  of  special  importance  in 
these  schools.  The  country  children  will  find  in  assembly  rooms  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desire  for  a  wider  social  contact  and  companion- 
ship. Such  rooms  will  also  furnish  opportunity  for  bringing  parents 
together  for  entertainments,  lectures,  and  civic  gatherings.  An 
assembly  room  is  necessary  for  the  morning  exercises,  and  especially 
for  chorus  work.  Music  is  much  needed  in  such  schools,  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  will  appeal  strongly  to  young  people  who  have 
had  to  leave  school.  The  difficidty  of  creating  a  school  spirit  and  a 
neighborhood  enthusiasm  for  general  progress  is  greatly  relieved  by 
an  assembly  room. 

In  the  second  place,  a  commodious,  well-appointed,  and  well- 
lighted  library  room  is  especially  important  in  a  consolidated  school, 
both  by  reason  of  the  need  for  a  common  center  of  reading  and  refer- 
ence within  the  school  and  also  because  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  lend  books  and  distribute  them  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  books  in  a  school  library  should  be  selected  for  both 
pupils  and  patrons,  and  every  legitimate  effort  should  bo  made  to 
render  them  most  useful.  The  library  may  thus  servo  as  a  sort  of 
extension  school  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  matters  of  agriculture,  home-keeping,  and  sanitation,  and  in 
the  dissemination  of  good  literature. 
126 
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In  the  third  place,  manual-training  rooms  for  both  girls  and  boys 
are  needed.  This  need  has  been  emphasized  elsewhere  in  this  bul- 
letin, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  this  larger  community 
school  should  lead  in  attaching  the  school  life  to  the  home  life.  In 
the  term  ''manual  training"  as  used  hero  are  included  all  attempts 
at  creative  effort  in  any  worthy  field  of  useful  home  activity — cooldng 
and  sewing,  canning  and  millmery,  cabinetmaking  and  house  plan- 
ning, practical  electricity  and  plumbing,  and  every  other  manual 
activity  helpful  for  country  people  to  know. 

In  the  fourth  place,  some  room  or  special  building  shoidd  be  set 
aside  for  experimental  agricidture  and  gardening.  The  statement 
has  recently  been  made  that  if  the  methods  used  in  seed  selection  and 
cotton  cidture  on  the  demonstration  farms  in  the  South  were  univer- 
sally applied  by  the  farmers  of  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  the  cotton 
crop  would  bo  doubled  and  would  add  $240,000,000  annual  profits 
to  the  national  income.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  opportunity 
these  schools  have. 

Finally,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  naed  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  running  water  in  order  that  lavatoriej,  baths,  and  particu- 
larly a  system  of  flushing  toilets  and  of  septic  disposal  of  sewage  may 
bo  installed  in  every  consolidated  country  schoolhouse.  This  need 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  consolidated  school.  A  dignity 
and  an  importance  never  attached  to  the  one-teacher  school  are 
attributed  by  the  patrons  to  the  consolidated  school.  It  is  their  "  big 
school."  Even  tho  country  high  school  is  rarely  so  close  to  the  people 
as  the  consolidated  school  may  become,  because  .the  high  school  does 
not  touch  so  many  homes  directly,  and  because  the  average  farmer 
docs  not  imderstand  the  high-school  ciirriculum  so  well  as  that  of  the 
consolidated  elementary  school. 

Not  long  sinco  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  over  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  Southern  States  in  company  with  tho  several  State 
ofiScers  of  public  education.  One-teacher  schools  and  also  several 
central  or  consolidated  schools  wero  visited.  Opportunity  was 
afforded  to  talk  with  many  farmers  as  wo  passed  through  tho  coim- 
try, and  tho  one  lasting  impression  brought  away  was  tho  personal 
pride  everywhere  exhibited  by  theso  coimtry  people  in  their  "big 
schools.''  In  all  their  conversation  about  them  an  eager  interest  was 
manifested,  for  the  schools  were  opening  to  their  children  opportu- 
nities they  themselves  had  never  had.  This  sentiment  is  general 
Along  with  this  interest  and  trust  in  tho  school  go  the  corresponding 
responsibility  and  prestige  of  the  school  in  the  community,  because  of 
which  tho  community  is  inclined  to  adopt  and  employ  what  it  finds 
in  operation  in  the  school. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  supply  schools  and  farmhouses  with  running 
water  at  no  groat  expense',  although  the  farmers  will  have  to  be 
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shown  how  t^  can  be  done,  and  actually  see  the  plan  m  operation 
before  they  will  take  much  interest  in  it.  Not,  only,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  at  school,  but  as  an  educational  agency  for 
the  community,  all  consolidated  schools  should  be  supplied  with  the 
best  of  sanitary  fixtures  and  with  pure  runmng  water. 

Consolidation  of  schools  does  not  always  imply  the  necessity  of 
the  expense  involved  in  transporting  children  from  the  abandoned 
districts  to  the  central  school.  This  is  usually  necessary  only  in 
sparsely-settled  communities,  where  many  schoob  have  combmed 
into  one,  or  in  rigorous  climates,  where  walking  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  children.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  question  of  trans- 
portation is  often  negligible,  or  nearly  so.  Generally  speaking,  if 
three  schools  in  adjoining  districts  are  combined  into  one,  the  chil- 
dren can  still  walk  to  school  without  danger  or  inconvenience. 

Obviously  the  cost  will  be  less  to  transport  the  children  of  two 
schools  to  the  consolidated  school  when  the  nxmiber  of  children  in 
the  two  schools  will  not  total  more  than  the  number  which  one 
teacher  can  handle  effectively,  for  the  cost  of  a  teacher  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  extra  building  wiU  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  public 
transportation. 

Experience  shows  also  that  a  saving  in  cost  of  operation  may  be 
effected  if  several  one-teacher  schools,  with  a  small  enrollment  in 
each,  are  combined  into  one  central  building,  in  which  the  work  can 
be  done  more  effectively  with  fewer  teachers.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
suggested  above,  the  saving  in  salaries,  fuel,  insurance,  and  repairs 
may  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  Such 
a  possible  saving  will  depend  largely  on  the  distribution  of  the 
children  in  the  districts,  on  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  on  the 
opportimity  afforded  for  securing  transportation  of  the  pupils  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  the  school  authorities  are  compelled  to  furnish 
wagons  and  if  the  combined  distance  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  fewer  wagons  than  the  number  of  schools  abolished,  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  easily  exceed  the  saving. 

For  all  schools  in  which  the  number  of  teachers  employed  would 
be  equal  whether  consoUdation  were  imdertaken  or  not,  the  expense 
of  transportation  would  likely  overrun  any  immediate  saving  due  to 
consolidation. 

If  new  buildings  are  necessary  in  several  single  districts,  and  if 
instead  of  building  a  number  of  one-teacher  schools  the  districts 
combine  to  build  a  central  school,  the  inmiediate  expense  would  be 
lessened.  In  the  more  densely  populated  rural  districts  many  of  the 
children  from  abandoned  districts  may  be  able  to  walk  during  a  part 
of  the  year  to  and  from  the  central  school  without  serious  hardshipi 
and  a  definite  saving  in  administration  may  be  effected.  Since  the 
^^onditions  are  so  diverse  in  different  parts  of  the  coxmtry,  due  to 
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climate^  to  lack  of  good  roads,  and  to  social  distinction  of  one  sort  or 
another,  the  financial  outcome  of  any  scheme  of  consolidation  must 
be  very  largely  a  local  problem. 

A  comparison  of  the  immediate  expense  incurred  for  each  school 
does  not,  however,  always  tell  the  chief  part  of  the  story.  Sometimes 
consolidation  actually  costs  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  yet  there 
may  be  a  saving.  TTie  cost  of  schools  should  always  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  results  attained.  A  consoUdated  school  offers 
better  opportunity  for  effective  grading  and  classification  of  the  pupils 
than  a  one-teacher  school,  but  above  all  it  gives  each  child  more  of 
the  teacher's  time  for  personal  help  and  guidance.  A  teacher  whose 
scliool  hours  must  be  divided  among  the  pupils  of  seven  or  eight 
grades,  with  25  to  30  recitations  a  day,  can  not  use  her  time  most 
helpfuUy  to  her  classes.  Especially  is  this  true  with  the  younger 
children,  who  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  in  coimtry  schools. 
Young  children  need  adequate  guidance  and  abimdant  drill  in  their 
work.  This  is  possible  only  where  the  teacher  is  not  overburdened 
with  a  great  number  of  classes.  It  may  easily  happen,  therefore, 
that  a  dollar  spent  for  work  in  a  one-teacher  school,  where  all  grades 
are  represented,  will  not  and  can  not  bring  as  good  returns  educationally 
as  one-half  of  that  amoimt  spent  under  better  conditions  in  a  con- 
solidated school. 

The  consolidated  school,  with  fewer  grades  for  each  teacher  but 
with  larger  opportunities  for  drill  in  essentials,  opens  therefore  an 
encouraging  prospect  for  some  relief  from  this  lamentable  weakness 
in  average  rural  communities.  In  this  particular  alone  the  added 
coet  of  consolidation,  if  there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  increase  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  schools  to  such  a  degree  as  to  more  than 
warrant  the  extra  expense.  This  is  just  one  phase  of  the  increased 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  consolidation.  In  addition, 
niore  groimd  can  be  covered  in  all  subjects,  more  specialization  can 
be  demanded  of  the  teachers,  better  hygienic  conditions  can  be 
Beciu^,  better  supervision  will  be  possible,  and  particularly  the  civic 
life  of  the  commimity  will  be  quickened  in  many  ways.  Wherever 
consolidation  has  been  wisely  handled  the  people  have  usually  kept 
their  children  in  school  longer  and  more  regularly.  Many  consoli- 
dated schools  have  thus  been  able  to  bring  to  the  rural  commtmities 
the  advantages  of  one  or  two  years  of  secondary  training,  and  in 
some  places  a  full  high-school  course,  which  was  impossible  before 
consolidation.  Thus  in  a  certain  consolidated  school  far  out  in  the 
country  four  teachers  are  teaching  in  one  building  all  the  children 
that  before  consolidation  had  required  six  teachers  and  six  buildings. 
In  addition  to  all  the  usual  subjects  of  the  grades,  there  are  in  this 
central  school,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  vigorous  well-educated 
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man,  classes  in  Latin,  French,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  and 
general  history.  Literary  societies  have  been  established  and,  per- 
haps most  interesting  of  all,  one  teacher  has  regular  classes  in  music 
and  is  training  the  children  in  chorus  singing.  A  new  piano,  a  product 
of  community  enthusiasm,  dignifies  the  assembly  room.  In  such  an 
environment  as  this,  civic  life  is  engendered  and  local  patriotism  is 
fostered. 

In  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the 
consolidated  country  school  there  is  no  desire  to  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  one-teacher  school  in  the  life  of  the  community.  WiA 
a  good  building,  well  arranged  and  well  located,  and  with  a  well- 
paid  teacher,  the  one-teacher  school  may  serve  its  patrons  and  all 
the  people  within  the  district  boimdaries  as  well  as  a  consolidated 
school.  This  excellence  will  depend  on  the  initiative  and  wisdom  of 
the  teacher  with  whose  rare  leadership  it  is  indispensably  associated. 
Such  a  teacher  is  hard  to  find  and  hard  to  keep.  But  the  consolidated 
school  has  opportimity  for  larger  cooperation,  and  can  more  readily 
command  the  services  of  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves 
leaders. 

One  consolidated  country  school  in  Wake  County,  N.  C,  has  a 
cotton  patch  on  the  school  groimds,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
pupils.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cotton  grown  on  the 
grotmds,  furnishings  and  equipment  were  purchased  for  the  school. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  bidlding  there  is  a  small  but  convenieBt 
assembly  room  in  which  is  a  good  piano  purchased  by  funds  from 
the  school-garden  products.  In  this  school  several  high-school  sub- 
jects are  taught,  literary  societies  have  been  organized,  and  com- 
mimity  interest  has  been  developed.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
for  a  pupil  to  attend  this  school  than  a  smaller  school,  even  though 
the  subjects  taught  be  the  same,  for  here  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
larger  neighborhood  environment,  enlarges  his  acquaintance,  gets  the 
help  of  better  teachers,  and  is  brought  into  healthy  competition  with 
more  children  of  his  age  and  general  qualifications.  The  attitude  of 
the  neighborhood  people  toward  this  school  and  its  work  is  interestiDg; 
they  feel  that  it  is  their  "big  school"  and  that  their  children  are 
honored  in  attending  it. 
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SANITARY  AND   CONVENIENT  WATER   SUPPLY  FOR 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


The  two  most  important  sanitary  needs  of  coimtry  sclxools,  outside 
of  the  school  building  and  its  requirements,  are  sanitary  toilets  and  a 
safe  and  abimdant  water  supply.  The  results  of  the  investigations 
of  water  supply  for  country  schools  detailed  in  Chapter  III,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  other  similar  inquiries,  make  it  clear  that  the  drink- 
ing water  furnished  the  children  is  often  impure  and  dangerous. 
The  experience  of  most  country-school  teachers  will  bear  out  this 
statement. 

Springs  and  farm  wells  are  the  usual  sources  of  water  supply. 
The  springs  are  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  schoolhouse,  and 
generally  on  lower  ground.  They  are  often  poorly  shielded  from 
immediate  contamination,  and  often  receive  the  drainage  from 
swampy  groimd,  much-used  pasture  lands,  or  other  defiled  areas. 
In  fact,  they  furnish  merely  slightly  purified  surface  water.  In 
general,  they  issue  in  open  pools.  These  pools  are  depositories  for 
leaves,  dust,  and  dirt;  insects  find  lodgment  therein;  various  animals 
share  in  their  use.  Despite  all  these  sources  of  pollution  most  people 
are  brought  up  to  believe  that  no  water  is  so  pure  as  "spring  water." 
To  be  sure,  there  are  many  springs  which  furnish  fairly  pure  water, 
and  many  others  which  if  properly  cared  for  woidd  be  safe,  but  the 
number  of  these  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  that  are 
xmsafe.  Bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  made  at  fre- 
quent intervals  are  the  only  safe  guides.  Possibly  of  all  springs 
the  small  intermittent,  dribbling  ones  are  the  most  dangerous,  for, 
getting  their  supply  from  the  immediate  surroundings,  they  discharge 
surface  drainage  which  has  had  small  opportunity  for  purification, 
either  by  filtration  or  by  any  other  means.  Springs  in  limestone 
regions  are  often  subject  to  contamination  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  underground  channels  through  which  the  water  flows  are  often 
connected  with  sink  holes  partly  filled  with  water  and  used  as  a 
water  supply  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Water 
from  such  sources  may  be  carried  long  distances  with  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  aeration,  filtration,  or  purification  of  any  kind. 

All  these  facts,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  emphasize 
the  need  of  caution  in  the  use  of  springs  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
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for  either  country  schook  or  country  homes.  Possibfy  the  chief 
danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  any  sort  of  spring  is  used  and  is 
generally  poorly  cared  for. .  Further,  many  opportimities  are  afforded 
for  pollution  from  dirty  buckets  and  cardess  methods  of  transportJi- 
tion  before  the  water  is  put  into  a  sanitary  receptacle  in  the 
schoolroom. 

When  farm  wells  are  depended  on  for  drinking  water,  the  school 
authorities  rarely  have  any  direct  control  over  them  and  rarefy 
make  any  investigations  to  determine  whether  the  water  taken  from 
them  is  wholesome  and  safe.  Many  farm  wells  are  improperijr 
cared  for  and  receive  infected  surface  drainage.  The  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  unsafe  water  from  them  is  frequently  supplied  to 
school  children.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  springs  from  which  water 
is  carried  in  pails  to  the  schools,  the  supply  from  such  wells  Is  opea 
to  serious  objections.  It  is  troublesome  to  have  always  at  hand 
fresh  water,  and  consequently  children  are  often  required  to  drink 
water  which  has  stood  for  hours  in  an  open  bucket.  Furthermore, 
dependence  is  placed  on  the  boys  to  fetch  the  water,  but  they  are 
not  carefid,  and  not  infrequently  return  with  a  half  pail  of  water 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  their  carelessness. 

Whenever  attempts  are  made  to  furnish  a  well  for  these  schook 
the  objection  is  usually  urged  that  wells  at  schools,  because  thej 
are  used  only  about  half  the  year,  are  soon  in  bad  condition  and  are 
more  dangerous  than  farm  wells.  There  is  truth  in  this  contention, 
but  it  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  are  improperly  IocaInI 
and  improperly  constructed  in  the  beginning. 

A  dug  well  can  be  made  a  safe  well,  provided  all  the  water  flowing 
into  it  comes  from  a  piu'e  source;  but  it  will  cost  more  than  manj 
school  officers  are  willing  to  appropriate  to  make  it  safe.  A  driven 
well  can  often  be  sunk  to  a  much  greater  depth,  thus  insuring  betttf 
filtration;  it  can  be  so  cased-in  as  readily  to  cut  off  surface  drainage; 
and  it  frequently  costs  less  than  a  properly  constructed  dug  well; 
hence  the  driven  well  should  be  preferred  for  country  schools. 

There  are,  however,  many  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
purity  of  the  water  from  a  driven  well.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  piuity  of  the  water  from  a  driven  well  and  of  that  froia 
a  properly  guarded  dug  well  of  the  same  depth.  If  both  are  shaUow 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  gather  surface  drainage  from  infected  »A 
they  will  be  equally  dangerous.  The  only  advantage  such  a  drim 
well  would  have  over  the  dug  well  would  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
unless  the  dug  well  were  securely  covered  and  the  casing  made  water- 
tight  to  the  lowest  water  line,  surface  infiltration  into  the  drirce 
well  would  be  accomplished  more  slowly  and  more  opportunitr 
would  be  offered  for  purification.  The  main  source  of  supply ' 
be  the  same  in  each  case. 
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K  a  driven  well  is  forced  through  an  unpervious  stratum  of  hard 
clay  or  other  material  into  a  deep-lying  water-bearing  stratum 
which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  surface  of  the  locality,  and 
if  the  boring  about  the  pipe  where  it  is  driven  through  the  impervious 
stratum  is  securely  sealed  against  infiltration  from  above  or  pressure 
from  below,  local  insanitary  conditions  would  have  very  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  purity  of  the  water  obtained.  The  problem  then 
would  be  to  determine  if  possible  the  source  from  which  the  deep- 
l3ring  water-bearing  stratum  gathered  its  supply.  This  might  be 
from  a  long  distance.  A  study  of  the  geologic  formation  of  the  dis- 
trict would  be  necessary  to  determine  where  such  water  entered, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  ground  waters,  whether  near 
the  surface  or  deep  seated,  were  once  surface  waters  and  came  from 
rains  or  snows.  A  flowing  or  artesian  well  may  be  dependent  on 
surface  connections  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

Somethnes,  especially  in  mineral  regions,  a  deep  driven  well  will 
draw  its  supply  from  highly  mineralized  waters,  and  hence  may 
furnish  water  disagreeable  to  the  taste  and  even  dangerous  for 
drinking.  Some  mineral  waters  are  wholesome  tad  healthfid,  but 
it  is  always  safe  to  know  the  chemical  constituents  of  suspected 
water  before  using  it  freely. 

Ordinarily  a  driven  well  with  a  force  pimip  is  the  safest  well, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  can  be  provided  either  at  the  farm 
home  or  at  the  coimtry  schoolhouse.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  supply  this  kind  of  well  on  account  of  the  geologic  forma- 
tion. But  wherever  a  good  water  supply  can  be  reached  at  a  good 
depth,  the  driven  well  is  safer,  because  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  defilement. 

When  a  driven  well  is  properly  placed  and  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
warrant  a  supply  of  pure  water,  a  drinking  fountain  can  be  attached 
to  the  pump,  as  indicated  in  figure  37.  This  will  necessitate  a  good 
cement  foundation  about  the  pimip  and  about  the  drinking  f oimtain, 
ready  means  of  carrying  away  the  waste  water,  and  such  an  attach- 
ment of  the  fountain  to  the  pimip  that  the  pressure  tank  will  be  below 
the  freezing  line  and  also  deep  enough  to  keep  the  water  cool  in  the 
summer.  Plate  43  represents  such  a  fountain  in  use.  If  the  well 
is  a  driven  one,  an  excavation  sufficiently  deep  to  place  the  tank 
and  its  connections  well  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd  may  be 
made,  and  the  attachment  be  made  to  the  pump  in  the  same  fashion 
as  shown  in  the  cut.^ 

If  a  large  pressm-e  tank  were  substituted  for  the  small  one  shown 
in  figure  37,  not  only  could  a  drinking  fountain  be  supplied,  but  lava- 
tories, flush  toilets,  baths,  laboratories,  and  a  faucet  for  hose  as  pro- 

1  Thanks  are  doe  to  the  maoulaotarar  and  lo  State  Bapt.  Franbis  G.  Blair,  of  nilnoii,  for  tt  e  privilege  ol 
reprodocliig  thcM  eats. 
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tection  against  fires,  or  for  general  garden  use  could  be  installed, 
because  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  the  necessary  pipe  con- 
nections. Naturally  the  drinking  foimtain,  the  tank,  or  any  outlet 
from  this  pressure  tank  could  be  located  in  the  most  convenient  and 
acceptable  place. 

Figure  37  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  well  with  the  pressure  tank 
and  valves  and  all  necessary  fixtures.    By  operating  the  pump 


Fio.  37.— Cross  section  of  drinking  fountain  attached  to  pomp. 

handle  the  water  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pressure  tank,  thus 
compressing  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tank.  With  each  stroke  of 
the  pimip  handle  the  tank  receives  more  water,  and  the  air  at  the 
top  is  more  compressed.  A  check  valve  placed  between  the  pimip 
and  the  tank  relieves  the  piunp  from  aU  back  pressure.  A  self-closing 
valve  is  placed  between  the  pressure  tank  and  the  supply  pipe  leading 
to  the  bubbling  cup.  To  get  a  drink  of  water  the  child  turns  the  little 
handwheel  at  the  side  of  the  bowl,  which  opens  the  valve  below. 
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The  air  pressure  in  the  tank  forces  the  water  to  bubble  up  through  the 
bubbling  cup.  In  the  course  of  the  process  the  waste  water  escapes 
through  the  outer  pipe  at  R  and  out  through  the  pipe  T.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  these  waste  pipes  water-tight,  so  that  none  of 
the  waste  water  would  fall  back  into  the  well.  The  waste  pipe 
shown  at  T  should  be  carried  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  well,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  possible  infiltx'ation. 

The  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  carrying  away  drainage  from 
a  driven  well  as  from  an  open  well,  though,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
rapid  infiltration  is  not  so  great  with  the  former,  unless  the  wall 
casing  and  covering  of  the  open  well  are  made  impervious  as  far  down 
as  the  lowest  water  line. 

Experience  has  proved  that  individual  drinking  cups  do  not  satisfy 
the  demands  for  good  sanitation  at  schoolhouses  and  that  the  only 
sanitary  and  convenient  contrivance  is  some  form  of  drinking  foun- 
tain. 

It  is  a  common  habit  where  individual  cups  are  used,  for  one  pupil 
to  exchange  his  cup  with  another  pupil  and  to  feel  it  a  sort  of  honor 
to  have  others  drink  from  his  cup.  The  children  often  carry  their 
cups  in  their  pockets,  or  expose  them  so  as  to  receive  the  dust  from 
the  schoolroom,  and  in  many  ways  they  offer  opportxmity  for  con- 
tammation.  Theoretically,  individual  cups  would  seem  to  satisfy 
all  requirements,  but  in  practice  they  do  not,  simply  because  neither 
the  children  nor  the  teachers,  however  carefid  they  may  be,  can  be 
certain  that  exchanges  are  not  made  and  that  the  cups  are  kept  in 
a  clean  condition. 

There  is  a  simple  form  of  fountain  not  dependent  upon  running 
water  which  is  usable  in  country  schools.  This  consists  of  a  recep- 
tacle to  hold  a  supply  of  water;  the  water  is  thrown  up  through  the 
bubbling  cup  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  waste  running  into  the 
bucket  shown  below.  There  are  several  adaptations  of  this  kind  of 
fountain.  The  chief  requirements  are  some  means  of  keeping  the 
water  cool,  a  ready  means  of  catching  the  waste  water,  a  tight  cover 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  a  possible  adjustment 
of  the  bubbling  cup  to  the  various  heights  of  the  children.  Naturally 
the  water  served  in  such  receptacles  must  be  taken  from  a  pure 
source  and  be  kept  from  contamination.  It  is  possible,  with  this 
form  of  foimtain,  to  boil  and  cool  the  water  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  receptacle  and  thus  to  insure  its  safety.  The  practice  of 
putting  lumps  of  ice  directly  into  the  water  is  questionable,  unless 
it  is  certain  that  the  ice  has  boon  made  from  pure  water. 

In  practice  tlioso  foimtains  are  not  always  kept  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion, not  being  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  cleaned  often  enough 
Despite  everything  done,  a  sediment  from  the  water  and  possibly 
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also  vegetable  matter  will  gather  on  the  sides  of  the  receptacle, 
and  make  it  insanitary. 

Fig.  38  represents  a  well  incased  with  lai^  glazed  sewer  tile 
and  dug  in  a  place  where  the  dip  of  the  impervious  strata  is  clearly 
marked.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  evident  th|^t  one  side  of  this 
well  needs  more  careful  protection  than  the  other.    If  an  tinpro- 
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Fio.  38.— Well  incased  with  glaxoU  sewer  tile. 

tected  privy  were  situated  on  the  side  where  the  impervious  strata 
lift  toward  the  surface,  there  would  be  danger  of  infiltration,  even 
if  it  were  placed  at  a  comparatively  great  distance,  whereas,  if  it 
were  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  on  the  other  side,  the  danger 
woidd  be  small.  This  cut,  of  comse,  is  not  meant  to  represent  usual 
conditions,  but  it  does  represent  conditioijs  met  with  at  times  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  decency  and  sanitation  the  toilet  facilities 
of  great  numbers  of  our  coimtry  schools  and  coimtiy  homes  are  bad. 
This  statement  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  teachers  of  two 
counties  of  each  of  18  States  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  typi- 
cal conditions,  from  the  report  of  a  survey  of  farmhouses  made  by 
the  various  State  agents  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for 
the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  from  a  report  of  a  school  sani- 
tary inspection  of  3,572  district  schools  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Health,  from  an  investigation  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  conmiittee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  from  data  gathered  by  various 
other  more  or  less  local  surveys. 

By  reference  to  Chapter  III  of  this  bulletin  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
631,outof  1,232  schools  reporting,  the  toilets  were  adjudged  insanitary, 
and  that  these  1,232  schools  were  probably  tjrpical  of  the  whole 
country.  The  tabulations  made  of  the  results  of  the  Pennsylvania 
survey  make  it  clear  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  privies  of  the 
3,572  schools  inspected  were  in  an  insanitary  condition.  The  Rocke- 
feller sanitary  comxnission  found,  as  the  result  of  a  sm^ey  of  103,346 
farmhouses  in  1 1  Southern  States,  that  50,637  of  them  have  no  privies 
at  all.  The  report  does  not  make  specific  mention  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  privies  that  were  observed,  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  were  and  are  insanitary. 

More  than  a  hundred  photographs  of  both  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
rural  school  toilets,  and  careful  notes  made  on  the  ground  by  the  field 
agent  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  make  it  clear  that  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  toilets  of  the  109  rural  schools  examined  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  ^  are  sanitary  or  even 
passably  decent.  One  privy,  typical  of  many,  was  fairly  new;  and 
the  schoolhouse  was  not  old.  The  privy  was  within  3  feet  of  the 
schoolhouse.  When  examined  in  the  summer  of  1913  by  the  field 
agent  of  the  joint  committee,  the  privy  was  used  by  both  boys  and 
girls;  it  had  no  partition;  the  door  had  no  lock.    Eleven  obscene 
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pictures  were  found  on  the  inside.  The  fe<^es  fell  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  were  exposed  to  flies;  there  was  an  offensive  odor; 
and  apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  clean,  deodorize,  or  dis- 
infect the  building.  Many  worse  privies  than  this  were  found. 
By  most  teachers  and  oflicers  of  rural  schools  these  data  will  not 
be  questioned,  because  all  who  have  worked  in  country  schools  and 
are  familiar  with  country  life  know  by  experience  that  the  sanitaiy 
conditions  ordinarily  prevailing  at  country  schools  and  farmhouses 
are  very  bad.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
hookworm  disease  from  our  country  have  concluded  that,  although 
they  may  relieve  and  cm-e  great  numbers  of  people  by  the  proper 
use  of  thymol,  their  work  will  never  end  unless  sanitary  toilets  on 
the  farm  and  at  the  school  are  constructed;  for  as  long  as  the  soil 
about  homes  and  school  buildings  is  continually  contaminated,  these 
depleting  parasites  will  continue  to  infect  and  reinfect  the  children. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  know  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  germ  disease, 
and  that  insanitary  toilets,  through  the  agency  of  flies  and  infected 
water,  are  among  the  chief  means  of  spreading  this  dangerous  disease, 
in  cold  as  well  as  in  warm  climates.  Proof  has  been  brought  forward 
again  and  again  to  show  that  where  absolute  cleanliness  in  this  regard 
prevails  typhoid  fever  generally  disappears.  Doubtless  other  diseases 
also  have  their  origin  in  the  lack  of  sanitary  privies,  but  it  is  surely 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  this  lack  bears  to  these  two  dan- 
gerous diseases  the  close  relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  Considered 
merely  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  typhoid  fever  costs  enough 
each  year  to  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the  construction  of 
sanitary  and  decent  toilets  at  every  farm  home. 

Aside  from  the  danger  to  health,  common  decency  demands  relief. 
Possibly  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  real  sensibility  of  a  people  than 
that  of  cleanliness.  Wherever  you  continually  find  filthy  gardens, 
nasty  barnyards,  and  imwholesome  school  conditions,  you  are  certain 
to  find  crude  and  imcouth  people.  If  coimtry  life  is  ever  to  surpass 
the  best  of  city  life  in  comfort  and  refinement,  and  there  is  no  funda- 
mental reason  why  it  should  not,  these  conditions  must  be  changed, 
and  coimtry  school  teachers  must  play  a  large  part  in  bringing  about 
this  change.  Country  schools  must  teach  the  truths  of  sanitation,  and 
they  must  also  set  the  example  of  building  sanitary  toilets  and  of 
keeping  them  in  good  condition.  They  must  complete  their  teaching 
through  demonstration  of  theory  by  fact,  through  cooperative  activity 
with  the  people. 

The  first  question  for  pr£W5tical  consideration  is  this:  What  are  tbo 
essential  requirements  of  sanitary  toilets  for  coimtry  schools  ? 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  toilets  be  convenient  and  easilv 
accessible  to  the  children,  so  that  in  cold  or  inclement  weather  there 
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shall  be  attached  to  them  no  thought  of  exposure  and  no  feeling  of 
reluctance. 

The  location  of  toilets  in  country  schools  is  a  troublesome  matter. 
If  they  are  detached  from  the  school  building,  they  must  ordinarily 
be  removed  some  distance  for  the  sake  of  both  propriety  and  whole- 
someness.  But  to  locate  these  necessaries  outside  of  the  school 
building  is  to  incur  the  difficulties  connected  with  inconvenience,  bad 
weather,  and  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  to  invite  indecent  liberties 
of  various  sorts.  Even  when  washout  or  flush  toilets  are  located  out- 
side, it  is  difficult  to  prevent  defilement,  rough  usage,  and  unchaste,  if 
not  immoral,  practices  in  connection  with  their  use.  Although  all 
these  residts  do  not  necessarily  follow  outside  location,  the  most  rigid 
supervision  is  requisite  to  prevent  these  outbuildings  from  becoming 
insanitary  and  loathsome. 

When  dry-vault  toilets  or  those  with  septic  tanks  are  used,  it  is 
best  to  locate  them  at  a  distance  from  the  school  building.  As  these 
are  the  only  forms  of  sanitary  toilets  that  the  great  majority  of  nu'al 
schools  will  be  able  to  supply,  the  twofold  problem  of  their  location 
and  construction  must  be  considered  carefully.  The  small  size  of  the 
country  school  lot  makes  the  problem  more  difficult.  The  usual 
half-acre  lot  can  not  well  be  divided  by  a  hedge  or  fence  into  two 
equal  parts,  for  such  division  would  destroy  all  possibility  of  a  fairly 
good  playground.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  some  screen  is  intro- 
duced, the  lack  of  privacy  in  the  use  of  toilets  during  the  intermis- 
sion periods,  when  they  are  most  used,  is  serious  and  indelicate,  to 
say  the  least.  Such  lack  of  privacy  often  causes  much  reluctance, 
annoyance,  and  distress. 

The  usual  locations  selected  for  these  toilets  are  the  two  opposite 
comers  in  the  rear  of  the  school  lot.  Under  no  condition  is  it  advis- 
able to  make  a  single  outbuilding,  using  one  half  for  the  boys,  the 
other  half  for  the  girls.  The  buildings  must  be  well  separated. 
Screens  of  vines  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  most  climates  in 
summer,  but  as  the  main  part  of  the  school  term  is  in  the  winter 
season,  in  cold  climates  evergreen  shrubs  so  planted  as  to  shield  the 
buildings  and  to  inclose  the  walks  leading  to  them  are  more  helpful. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  English  ivy  stands  the  winters  very  well 
and  is  an  ideal  vine  for  covering  such  buildings  and  shielding  the 
approaches  to  them. 

Basements  afford  the  most  economical  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
location  within  the  buildings  for  flush  toilets.  These  can  be  con- 
nected with  sewers  or  with  septic  tanks  elsewhere  described. 

The  second  requirement  for  outside  sanitaiy  privies  is  to  construct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soil  around  and  underneath  the 
school  building  shall  be  kept  free  from  contamination.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary  on  small  lots;  especially  where  a  well  furnishes 
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drinking  water.  The  ordinary  privy  set  over  an  excavation  in  the 
soil  that  is  not  water-tight  is  dangerous,  because  of  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supply.  Many  rules  have  been  given  for 
regulating  the  distance  from  the  well  at  which  such  cesspools  maybe 
located;  but,  obviously,  no  safe  general  rule  can  be  formulated,  for 
the  character  of  the  formation,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  dip  of  the 
impervious  strata  will  in  all  probability  be  different  in  each  school 
lot.  Sandy  loam,  with  an  impervious  substratum  dipping  toward 
the  well,  would  allow  the  passage  of  pollution  through  a  long  distance, 
especially  in  rainy  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clay  soil,  with  an 
impervious  stratum  dipping  in  the  opposite  direction,  might  be  safe, 
as  far  as  infiltration  is  concerned,  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  well.  Unless  absolute  assurance  can  be  given  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  infiltration  and  that  proper  protection  in  every  way 
will  be  afforded,  a  cesspool  should  never  be  allowed  on  the  ordinary 
country  school  lot. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  cesspool  form  of  toilet 
at  country  schools,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Kernachan,  health  officer  of  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  is  given: 

In  makiQg  a  health  survey  of  the  rural  school  children  of  this  county  recently,  I 
collected  a  sample  of  the  ?rater  supplied  to  each  school.  An  examination  of  theso 
specimens  by  the  State  pathologist  reveals  the  fact  that  19  out  of  the  20  coUected 
contained  fecal  matter. 

Dr.  Kernachan  does  not  state  the  source  of  the  water  supply, 
whether  from  house  wells,  springs,  or  wells  on  school  lots.  But  it  is 
evident  that  either  at  the  schools  or  at  the  farm  homes,  or  at  both; 
the' most  elementary  principles  of  sanitation  are  neglected.  Open 
cesspools  or  even  worse  conditions  must  prevail  to  bring  about  such 
a  condition  of  the  water  supply. 

The  discussions  that  follow,  and  the  figures  introduced,  have  been 
prepared  with  the  hope  that  they  will  afford  country  school  officials 
and  country  people  in  general  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  more  sanitary  toilets,  both  at  schools  and  at  farm  homes. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  all  the  possible  forms  of  the 
sanitary  privy,  but  a  sufficient  niunber  of  cuts  and  descriptions  have 
been  introduced  to  meet  the  varied  conditions  found  in  different 
parts  of  our  country.  Details  with  reference  to  plans,  specifications, 
and  cost  are  not  given.  Conditions  are  so  diverse,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  varies  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtnr. 
that  such  details  would  not  be  of  general  value.  Most  country  car- 
penters under  direction  of  teachers  or  school  officials  can  carry  out 
these  suggestions  or  adapt  them  to  local  conditions. 

The  accompanying  description  of  a  form  of  dry  privy,  and  the  cut 
represented  by  figure  39,  are  taken  from  the  leaflets  sent  out  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia: 
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Two  dry  doeets  shall  be  constructed  similar  to  that  indicated.  These  closets  shall 
be  located  at  or  near  the  opposite  comers  of  the  rear  line  of  the  school  lot,  and  should 
be  at  least  150  feet  from  the  school  building.  Proper  construction  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  house  should  be  well  built,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  in  winter,  and 
have  a  sound  roof  so  that  the  interior  will  always  be  dry.  A  house  of  this  size  should 
not  have  more  than  two  seats.  These  should  have  tight-fitting  hinged  covers  that 
would  stay  down,  except  when  in  use.    In  a  comer  of  the  house  there  should  be  a  bar- 
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Fio.  39.— Form  of  dry  privy  recommended  by  Virginia  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

rel  of  powdered  sur&tce  soil  that  has  been  dried  in  the  sun,  and  a  scoop  holding  about 
a  pint.  The  door  should  fit  tightly,  and  any  windows  or  apertures  should  be  screened 
with  fine  wire  so  as  to  absolutely  exclude  fiies.  The  construction  under  the  seat  may 
be  of  several  kinds,  any  of  which  will  be  safe,  provided  a  few  points  are  observed. 

The  ''night  soil"  must  be  kept  in  some  receptacle  which  can  be  kept  dry  and  o£f 
the  ground,  and  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  The 
contents  of  the  receptacle  must  be  protected  against  flies.    These  are  the  important 
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points.  A  box  made  of  sound,  heavy  timber,  well  braced,  and  ti^t  enou^  to  pr^ 
vent  leakage,  will  be  good.  It  should  be  set  close  under  the  seat,  and  the  opening 
back  of  it  protected  by  a  door  which  closes  tightly  enou^  to  exclude  flies.  This  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  floor  of  the  box  should  be  covered  with 
about  4  ii.ches  of  dry  earth  before  it  is  used.  Each  person  usiijg  the  closet  should 
empty  on  the  contents  about  a  pint  of  the  dried  earth.  If  the  earth  is  used  in 
abundance,  the  material  will  in  ft  short  time  become  relatively  inofiPensive.  Whea 
not  more  than  half  full,  the  box  should  be  placed  on  a  wagon  and  moved  to  some  dis- 
tant field  and  the  contents  be  dumped  into  a  hole  and  covered  with  earth. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  arrangement  arises  from  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  box  will  not  be  emptied  often  enough.  If  the  box 
were  set  on  runners,  sled  fashion,  handling  would  be  easier  and  more 
expeditious.  In  this  case  the  box  should  be  made  particularly 
strong.  From  the  sanitary  point  of  view  the  chief  requisites  are  the 
use  of  plenty  of  dust,  complete  exclusion  of  flies,  and  safe  disposal 
of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

One  seat  should  be  about  11  inches  high,  to  acconunodate  the 
smaller  children,  the  other  about  15  inches  hi^  to  accommodate  the 
larger  pupils. 

The  district  school  officers  must  hire  some  one  to  remove  and 
empty  this  box  at  regular  intervak,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher  calling  his  attention  to  the  need  of  so  doing.  The  teacher 
should  inspect  these  buildings  often  and  should  see  that  all  sanitaiy 
requirements  are  regularly  carried  out. 

Figure  40  represents  a  boys'  double  toilet  with  partition  between 
the  two  seats.  The  seats  are  of  different  heights;  one  to  acconuno- 
date the  smaller  boys,  the  other  the  larger.  Each  stall  is  4  feet 
wide,  5  feet  deep,  and  7i  feet  from  floor  to  a  line  on  a  level  with  the 
eaves.  Doors  are  to  be  2}  feet  wide  and  6^  feet  high,  swinging  out. 
The  seat  boxes  are  each  to  be  2  feet  in  length  from  partition  to 
dust  bin,  one  14i  inches  high,  the  other  11  inches.  The  width  of  the 
seat  board  should  be  15  inches.  The  dust  bins  should  be  3)  feet  and 
2i  feet  high,  respectively;  2  feet  wide  from  seat  box  to  outer  wall, 
and  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The  ventilators  al>bve  the  doors 
are  set  to  be  sheltered  by  the  wide  eaves  from  driving  rains  and  are 
to  be  carefully  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  fine  wire  screen.  The 
high  windows  should  be  fastened  and  are  not  to  be  opened.  The 
floor  and  the  roof  must  be  made  tight,  both  to  protect  against  inclem- 
ent weather  and  to  keep  out  flies.  The  lids  of  the  seats  should  close 
automatically  after  use.  The  doors  should  be  well  made  and  hung 
with  strong  hinges  to  prevent  sagging.  It  is  always  well  to  set  the 
doors  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  close  of  their  own  weight.  Good 
locks  should  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  hooks  generally  used  on 
the  doors  of  such  outhouses.  This  will  prevent  the  doors  frgm 
being  left  open  for  the  entrance  of  flies  and  the  privies  from  being 
used  by  tramps  when  school  is  not  in  session.    Ventilators  should  be 
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set  in  the  rear  as  in  front.  Either  buckets  or  a  dry  pit,  like  that  in 
figure  41,  should  be  used  to  receive  the  night  soil.  The  height  of 
the  dust  bins  will  prevent  the  boys  from  using  them  as  urinals. 
Those  in  the  girls'  building  may  be  made  lower,  if  desirable.  Some 
practicable  scoop  should  be  supplied  for  each  bin.  If  preferable,  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin  can  be  made  for  taking  out  the  dust, 


-.>c. 


Fio.  4a— Boys'  double  toUot,  with  partition  between  the  eeats. 


and  a  lid  be  fastened  over  the  top.     This  would  help  to  prevent  defile- 
ments of  any  sort. 

The  form  of  dry  toilet  shown  in  figure  41  will  be  satisfactor}^  and 
sanitary  only  when  sufficient  dry  loam  dust  is  used  to  absorb  all  the 
moisture  and  to  neutralize  all  odors  and  septic  matter  introduced. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pit  is  to  be  made  of  brick  and  concrete 
and  hence  will  be  practically  water  tight,  to  prevent  leakage  and 
also  seepage  from  ^e  ground.    Thb  form  requires  the  selection  of 
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sloping  ground  upon  which  to  build  the  privy,  othervnse  it  wotdd  be 
difficult  to  remove  the  night  soil  from  the  piU  The  lids  to  the 
seats  should  be  made  to  fit  closely  and  to  close  automatically  when 
the  seats  are  not  in  use.    The  lid  closing  the  opening  of  tho  pit  in 


Fio.  41.— Dry  toilet  with  pit. 

the  rear  should  likewise  be  carefully  made  and  adjusted,  in  order  to 
prevent  leakage  from  beating  rains  and  also  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  flies.  The  pit  should  be  cleaned  as  frequently  as  safety  and 
decency  dictate.  Cleaning  may  be  accomplished  in  this  form  of 
toilet  by  shoveling  the  night  soil  into. a  box  placed  in  a  wagon  and 
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then  carting  it  to  a  safe  distance  in  some  neighboring  field  and  bury- 
mg  it.  The  night  soil  should  never  be  deposited  in  a  field  where 
T^etables  are  grown,  and  always  at  a  safe  distance  from  a  well  or 
spring, 

A  well-built  bin  at  least  3  feet  high  should  be  located  inside  the 
toilet  for  the  purpose  of  storing  a  good  quantity  of  dust  where  it  is 
readily  available.  Sand  should  not  be  used.  Dusty  loam  from  dirt 
roads  is  excellent.  In  default  of  this,  well-pulverized  dry  soil  taken 
from  a  neighboring  field  will  serve.  Some  objection  might  be  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  bin,  on  the  ground  that  the  smaller  children 
could  not  readily  and  easily  get  at  the  dust.  Although  this  height 
may  be  open  to  this  objection,  it  will  tend  to  prevent  in  the  boys' 
privy  a  more  serious  difficulty,  for  if  a  lower  bin  is  put  in,  some  of 
the  boys  will  use  it  for  a  urinal;  furthermore,  an  outflow  for  the  dust 
can  be  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  bin  and  the  lid  fastened.  Then, 
too,  this  hei^t  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  more  room  for  stor- 
age without  encroaching  too  much  on  the  floor  space.  Further- 
more, while  it  is  useful  to  instruct  all  the  children  in  this  method  of 
sanitation  and  to  urge  them  to  use  the  dust  without  fail,  children  will 
forget,  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  dust  is  applied  daily.  Other- 
wise insanitary  conditions  will  prevail.  The  school  officers  of  the 
district  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  pit  is 
cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  the  teacher  reporting  to  them. 

If  two  seats  are  made  in  each  room,  one  should  be  about  11  inches 
and  the  other  about  15  inches  high.  The  seats  and  lids  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  sanitary  toilet  paper  should  be  provided. 

Figure  43  represents  a  slightly  different  form  of  dry  toilet  with  a 
box  for  dust  in  the  end,  one  seat  15  inches  high  for  the  larger  boys, 
one  11  inches  high  for  the  smaller  boys,  and  an  open-air  urinal  trough 
delivering  into  the  vault..  The  urinal  trough  is  shown  14  inches 
above  the  ground  near  the  outlet  and  2G  inches  at  the  upper  end. 
This  arrangement  will  give  good  drainage,  as  well  as  accommodate 
both  the  smaller  and  the  larger  boys. 

The  partition  between  the  seats  will  serve  to  give  more  privacy. 
The  door  is  made  to  swing  either  way;  but  it  should  be  provided  with 
an  interior  latch,  and  a  lock  on  the  outside  so  that  when  school  is 
not  in  session  the  building  could  be  kept  locked  to  prevent  it  from 
being  used  by  tramps  or  other  passers-by. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  dry  toilets,  the  two  essentials  for 
sanitation  are  the  regular  use  of  dust  to  cover  excreta  and  the  safe 
disposal  of  the  refuse.  Small  openings  covered  with  fine  wire  screen 
should  be  made  for  ventilation.  These  can  be  introduced  in  the  front, 
near  the  roof.    Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  exclude  flies  an  d 
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mosquitoes.    The  lids  carrying  the  seats  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
close  automatically. 

Figure  44  suggests  a  form  of  dry  toilet  with  buckets  for  catching 
the  night  soil,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  collected 
material  of  tener  and  also  making  it  possible  to  do  this  more  expedi- 


/ixed  Window 


Fig  44.— Dry  toUet  with  backets. 

tiously.  Those  who  attempt  to  follow  these  suggestions  should  be 
sure  that  the  buckets  are  large  enough  and  high  enough  to  reach 
sufficiently  close  to  the  seat  to  prevent  defilement. 

These  buckets  should  be  removed  and  well  cleaned  before  they 
are  completly  filled,  and  then  2  inches  of  dry  loam  dust  should  be 
thrown  into  them  before  they  are  replaced  for  use. 
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One  of  the  buckets  is  about  4  inches  shorter  than  the  odier.  This 
fact,  of  course,  will  suggest  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  leveb 
of  the  two  seats,  the  higher  one  being  approximately  15  inches  from  the 
floor,  the  other  about  11  inches.  The  lids  of  the  seats  should  be  made 
to  fit  and  to  close  automatically.    The  trapdoor  in  the  rear  should 


Qfqde-^ 


Fio.  45.— Section  drawing  of  prtry  shown  in  fig.  44. 


be  kept  securely  fastened  and  be  opened  only  when  the  buckets  are 
to  be  emptied.  The  whole  structure  should  be  neatly  built  and 
carefully  finished,  dust  bins  included,  as  described  in  connection  with 
figure  41.  The  drawing  is  meant  to  represent  a  building  7  J  feet  high 
at  the  eave  lines,  5  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long,  outside  measurement. 
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Separate  stalls  should  be  provided  in  this  and  other  detached  build- 
kigs  of  a  similar  type,  so  that  one  side  may  be  used  by  the  small  boys, 
the  other  side  by  the  larger  boys.  The  same  suggestion  should  be 
followed  for  all  detached  buildings  for  girls. 

The  form  of  toilet  known  as  the  "L.  R.  S.  privy"  was  devised  by 
Dr.  Lumsden,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  Dr.  Stiles  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  it  is  represented  by 
figure  46.  This  form  consists  of  a  water-tight  barrel  with  seat 
arrai^ement  fitted  over  the  top  and  a  connecting  T  pipe  leading  from 
the  barrel  to  an  outside  efiluent  tank  made  of  a  bucket  or  a  barrel 
and  securely  covered  to  prevent  mosquitoes  and  flies  from  entering  it. 

The  house  covering  this  toilet  will  leave  the  small  tank  on  the 
outside,  which  will  be  adjusted  to  the  floor  line  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
This  will  necessitate  placing  the  barrel  in  a  pit  or  sinking  it  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  top  of  it  will  be  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  toilet 
building.  It  is  important  that  the  building  be  made  proof  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes  and  that  it  receive  sufficient  simlight  to  keep  it 
wholesome.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  toilet  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  any  septic-tank  disposal  system.  In  the  burning 
the  barrel  should  be  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  outflow, 
then,  to  aid  the  action  of  the  liquefying  bacteria,  a  small  quantity  of 
well-rotted  stable  manure  should  be  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
action  of  bacteria  upon  the  excrement  is  to  liquefy  it,  and,  as  the 
water  line  in  the  barrel  rises,  this  liquid  will  flow  out  into  the  outside 
tank,  which  can  be  carted  off  and  emptied  in  a  safe  place.  The  simple 
form  shown  in  this  figure  makes  it  possible  for  this  toilet  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  smaller  expense  than  any  other  form  of  septic  tank. 
It,  however,  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  outside  efiluent  tank  and 
discharging  the  material.  Chemicals  which  would  destroy  the  lique- 
fying bacteria  should  not  be  used. 

Figure  47  represents  the  same  form  of  privy  built  in  concrete  so  as 
to  be  permanent.  In  this  form,  however,  instead  of  being  movable 
the  effluent  tank  is  stationary,  and  the  fluid  must  be  pumped  or 
drawn  out  and  carried  away  in  separate  vessels. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  toilet  should  not  be  connected 
with  subsiuface  drains,  like  the  other  septic-tank  disposals  men- 
tioned further  on.  If  the  groxmd  uj>on  which  the  toilet  is  constructed 
is  properiy  sloping  and  the  soil  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  the 
proper  purification  of  the  subsiuiace  through  which  the  drain  tiles 
are  spread,  then  the  necessity  of  carrying  away  the  liquid  material 
would  be  obviated.  Experiments  made  with  this  form  of  toilet  prove 
fairly  conclusively  that  the  fecal  matter  is  liquefied;  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  odor  about  the  building;  that  if  the  structure  is 
carefully  built  both  above  and  below  ground  it  may  be  made  safe 
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from  flies  and  mosquitoes;  and  that  the  labor  of  cleansing  is  slight 
compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  dry-toilet  systems.* 

The  success  of  any  form  of  septic-tank  disposal  depends  to  a  Isxge 
degree  on  the  slope  of  the  ground  carrying  the  drain  tiles,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  ground  through  which  the  drain  tiles 
may  be  carried.  If  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  the  drain  tiles  must  of 
necessity  be  placed  too  deep  in  the  groimd  to  insure  rapid  absorption 
and  purification  of  the  liquid.  On  sloping  ground  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  the  tiles  within  18  inches  of  the  surface,  or  at  most 


KV.^..*^\i  .  .4   Concr«1«/1oorwal!<tfV»dcovcr6'+bjck^*'  'f   iy,.% 


Fio.  48.~Section  tliroiigh  concrete  tanks  and  seat:  L.  R.  8.  method. 

just  below  the  freezing  line.  Thus  located,  the  tiles  dischai^e  the 
liquid  in  reach  of  the  active  bacteria,  and  the  absorption  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  thxis  discharged  is  increased.  Moreover,  if  a  few 
trees  or  shrubs  are  present  in  the  absorption  field,  but  far  enough 
away  to  prevent  the  rootlets  from  choking  the  tiles,  the  capacity  of 
the  ground  to  care  for  the  outflow  will  in  general  be  increased.  Natu- 
rally, a  wet  absorption  field  should  not  be  chosen,  for  good  drdinage 
and  rapid  drying  are  essential.  The  drain  tiles  should  not  be  laid  in 
ditches  with  too  much  fall,  for  the  effluent  from  the  tank  would  rush 

I  Thanks  are  doe  Dr.  John  A.  FerreU  for  the  reprodoetloo  of  theae  cuts  from  his  holletln  on  th^  saoS- 
tuj  prfyy,  inoad  hj  the  North  CaroUna  Board  of  Health. 
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too  quicHy  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  tiles  and  hence  overwork  those 
parts  of  the  absorption  field.  The  fall  should  be  such  as  to  equalize 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  demands  on  various  parts  of  the  absorption 
field. 

No  one  can  be  sure  that  material  laden  with  typhoid  germs  will  be 
rendered  inert  by  a  septic  tank  of  this  sort,  but  if  the  absorption  field 


-^ 


Fig.  49.— Vertical  section  of  tank  and  house.    Kentocky  sanitary  privy. 

is  of  the  right  sort  and  is  large  enough  and  if  the  subdrainage  is  care- 
fully guarded,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  less  chance  for  infection 
than  where  sewers  are  used  which  open  into  small  streams  and  infect 
water  for  long  distances.    This  statement  would  not  hold  true  if 
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wells  were  so  situated  as  to  draw  into  them  the  seepage  from  the 

absorption  field  described  above.     (See  Chapter  XI  on  water  supply.) 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  of  Bowling  Green, 

Ky.,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  that  State,  the  cuts 
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FiO.  M.— Horisontal  section,  Kentucky  sanitary  privy. 

(figures  49-61)  of  the  latest  form  of  the  Kentucky  sanitary  privy  are 
reproduced,  with  the  accompanying  description  and  a  few  suggestions 


Fxo.  61.~Vertical  seetlcHi,  Kentucky  sanitary  privy. 

regarding  its  construction  and  use.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this 
form  of  toilet,  because  it  seems  to  come  nearer  meeting  common  con- 
ditions and  health  demands  than  any  septic-tank  disposal  within  the 

40742''— Bull.  12—14 11 
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reach  of  all  conmiumties.  Attention  is  called  to  the  urinal  here 
introduced.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  the  chief  difficulty  with  the 
ordinary  seat  arrangement  for  boys'  toilets  arises  from  the  lack  of 
urinals,  and  as  a  consequence  the  boys  are  not  careful  to  lift  the 
under  lid,  and  hence  are  almost  sure  to  defile  the  seat  itself.  Con^o- 
quently,  they  will  next  stand  on  the  seat,  and  still  more  serious  defile- 
ment  ensues.  Photographs  of  the  interior  of  more  than  a  hundred 
coimtry  school  privies  exhibit  these  defilements  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  proper  urinal  facilities.  The  height  of  the  urinal  needs  carefuJ 
study.  When  properly  placed  for  the  smaller  boys,  it  is  likely  t^  bt 
too  low  for  older  ones.  A  narrow  bench  may  be  used  to  advaatagt 
The  other  features  of  this  toilet  will  be  easily  imderstood  from  ti» 
description  which  follows. 

These  cuts  represent  the  self-cleaning,  fly-fnoof,  septic-tank  {vivy  which  theStato 
board  of  health,  after  three  years'  experimental  work,  recommends  for  country  and 
town  homes,  hotels,  railway  stations,  schools,  and  other  places  where  no  sewer  con- 
nections are  possible.  The  details  have  been  worked  out  with  extreme  care,  and  if 
the  directions  are  followed  to  the  letter  the  privy  may  be  placed  within  10  feet  d 
the  house,  but  never  inside  of  it.  Toilets  and  bathrooms  from  the  house  may  empty 
into  the  tank,  but  kitchen  sinks  should  never  do  so  on  account  of  the  greaee. 

Pit  and  forms. — ^The  size  and  depth  of  the  excavation  for  the  pit  or  tank  are  cteariy 
shown  in  the  cuts.  The  earth  walls,  if  the  digging  is  carefully  done,  will  m&ke  tbt 
best  outside  forms  for  the  concrete  except  where  plank  are  needed  above  the  su^* 
of  the  ground  as  a  form  for  the  top  of  the  tank  walls.  The  inside  forms  can  be  ndt 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  skill  of  any  lumber  which  can  be  closely  fitted  so  as  to  retiii 
the  moisture,  and  the  lumber  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  an  entira  coo- 
munity  if  care  is  taken  in  putting  it  together  with  light  nails  for  easy  removal. 

Concrete.— The  proportions  for  the  mixture  are:  1  part  of  good,  fresh  PortiiBd 
cement,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  4  parts  of  gravel  or  finely  crushed  rock,  with  enough  watv 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  soft  batter.  For  the  tank  of  the  sire  shown  in  the  cute, 
15  bags  of  cement,  1  cubic  yard  of  sand,  and  3  cubic  yards  of  crushed  rock  or  gnrtl 
will  be  required.  The  floor  of  the  tank  should  go  in  as  soon  as  the  digging  is  dxyot. 
After  this  has  set  for  24  hours  the  forms  should  be  tacked  together  and  put  in  pbre, 
care  being  taken  to  have  no  particles  of  trash  or  dust  under  them  where  the  walla  and 
doors  are  to  join.  The  concrete  should  then  be  poured  in,  tamping  constantly  with  a 
thin-edge  board  next  to  the  plank  forms  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  finish  to  the  inside  walk 
After  the  walls  have  set  for  three  days  the  forms  should  be  removed  and  the  Borbces 
of  the  inside  walls  and  floor  coated  over  well  with  a  mixture  of  cement  about  die  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  The  seat  should  then  b* 
put  in  place  and  the  tank  covered  with  IJ-inch  or  2-inch  lumber  so  as  to  permit  cmi- 
Crete  to  join  concrete  over  the  walls  and  entirely  around  the  seat.  The  concrete  t»p, 
which  is  to  be  the  floor  of  the  privy,  should  be  reenforced  with  one  or  two  Uyea  d 
galvanized  iron  fence  wire,  and  finished  to  a  smooth  sur^ice  which  may  be  easily  kept 
clean. 

Drains,— The  drains  of  porous  tile  should  extend  in  the  aggregate  about  100  fe«^ 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  should  be  laid  below  the  firoet  line  and  amy 
from  the  well  or  spring,  should  have  a  sufficient  fall,  should  discharge  entirely  under- 
!nx)und,  and  the  surface  over  them  should  be  utilized  for  a  flower  bed  or  cnse  garden, 
to  be  benefited  by  the  constant  irrigation  and  fertilization. 

Filling  and  inoculating  the  tank. — Before  the  houiie  is  put  in  place  and  boltiMi  d'^w^ 
the  tank  should  be  filled  with  water  and  five  or  six  ahoveliulls  of  old,  w«U>r9ttBd 
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Stable  manure  put  in  to  inoculate  the  fluid  with  the  liquefying  geiroB  upon  which 
everything  depends,  a  supply  of  toilet  paper  should  be  provided,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Aftermanagement. — ^A  bucket  of  water  should  be  poured  through  each  hole  in  the 
■eat  and  one  through  the  urinal  every  day  in  order  to  break  up  the  mass  of  fecal  matter 
and  toilet  paper.  The  floors,  and  especially  the  urinals,  Should  be  well  scrubbed 
daily,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lids  close  down  automatically  after  use. 

If  care  is  taken  to  make  the  tank  water-tight,  it  will  never  need  to  be  filled  but  once, 
and  if  no  disinfectant  of  any  kind  is  ever  used  except  camphor  balls  in  the  urinals 
if  the  water  is  poured  in  daily  as  directed,  and  if  the  pipe  from  the  urinal  extends 
well  into  the  water,  there  should  be  practically  no  odor,  and  in  years  there  will  be 
little  accumulation  of  solid  matter  at  die  bottom  of  the  first  tank. 

The  accompanying  cuts  (figures  52,  53,  and  54)  of  a  septic^tank 
dbposal  plant  designed  for  a  washout  inside  toilet  for  a  country 
residence  or  a  small  one-teacher  country  school,  and  its  description, 
are  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Haskins,  engineer 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas: 

The  septic  tank  shown  (figure  53)  is  constructed  of  concrete,  but  it  may  be  built 
of  brick  or  masonry  just  as  well.  If  of  concrete,  the  mixture  should  be  1: 3: 5,  mixed  not 
too  wet,  and  well  tamped  into  place.  If  the  tank  is  built  of  brick,  the  brick  should 
be  laid  in  rich  cement  mortar,  all  joints  well  filled,  and  the  cross  wall  bonded  in  with 
the  side  walls  at  every  alternate  coiirse.  In  either  case,  after  the  mortar  or  concrete 
has  had  time  to  ''set,"  the  excess  earth  from  the  excavation  should  be  well  tamped 
around  the  sides,  and  the  inside  of  the  tank  should  be  plastered  with  ^inch  coat  of 
rich  cement  mortar.  The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  and  the  siphon  should  be  carefully 
set  to  the  proper  elevation  shown  on  the  drawing.  It  is  important  that  the  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes  extend  down  below  the  water  level  to  escape  clogging  by  the  scum  which 
forms  on  top  of  the  sewage.  The  top  may  be  of  concrete  or  wood,  although  wood  is 
preferable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  all  lifted 
off,  affording  ingress  to  the  tank  in  case  of  stoppage.  Ordinary  2  by  12  inch  cypress 
lumber,  with  suitable  2  by  6  inch  braces,  are  often  used  for  roofs,  with  hinges  on  one 
side  and  a  hasp  on  the  other,  for  holding  it  closed.  In  case  concrete  is  used  for  the 
roof,  a  manhole  should  be  placed  in  both  the  tank  proper  and  the  dosing  tank  for 
ingress  to  the  tank.  In  any  event,  the  ventilating  pipe  should  be  in  place  as  shown. 
The  siphon  is  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system,  for  if  the  sewage  is  allowed 
to  trickle  out  into  the  drain  tile  as  it  comes  into  the  tank  from  the  house,  most  of  it 
will  Jeach  out  into  the  soil  at  the  first  few  open  joints,  causing  the  ground  there  to 
become  sour  and  foul  smelling,  and  the  full  efficiency  can  not  be  obtained.  With 
the  siphon  working  properly,  the  effluent  will  be  held  in  the  dosing  chamber  until 
the  proper  elevation  is  reached,  when  it  will  all  be  rapidly  discharged  into  the  drain 
sjrstem. 

In  order  that  a  more  complete  description  of  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  this  form  of  siphon  might  be  furnished  than  was  given  in  the 
original  published  article  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health,  No.  II,  November,  1913,  pp.  215-219),  a  letter  asking  for 
this  information  was  sent  to  Prof.  Haskins.  The  following  excerpt 
from  his  reply  (December  17,  1913)  will  make  its  action  clear: 

The  siphon  operates  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  siphon  is  set  in  the  dosing 
chamber  of  the  tank  exactly  to  its  proper  position.  Then  the  trap  is  filled  with  water, 
both  legs  holding  water  level  with  the  top  of  the  small  leg.  The  bell  is  then  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  long  1^.    As  the  water  rises  in  the  tank  it  reaches  the  bell,  con* 
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finixig  a  certain  volume  of  air  in  the  bell  and  the  long  leg  of  the  trap;  and  as  the  water 
continues  to  rise,  the  confined  air  starts  to  push  downward  the  column  of  water  in  the 
long  1^  to  the  trap  toward  the  bend  at  the  bottom.  During  the  period  of  filling  the 
tank  the  column  of  water  in  the  short  leg  is  slowly  spilled  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  long  leg,  so  that  when  the  predetermined  discharge 
level  in  the  tank  is  reached  we  have  the  water  line  (the  compressed-air  column  being 
behind  it)  just  at  the  flattened  bend  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  the  water  line  inside 
the  bell  being  near  the  top  of  the  long  leg.  Hence  a  balance  of  water  columns  exists, 
if  no  further  water  is  admitted  to  the  tank.  This  equilibrium  is  upset  if  a  small 
amount  of  water  is  added  to  the  tank,  so  that  the  air  compressed  in  the  trap  by  the 
water  expands  at  the  bend  at  the  bottom  and  finds  its  way  into  the  waste-outlet 
tiles,  while  the  original  pressure  exists  in  the  tank.  As  soon  as  this  air  escapes,  the 
water  in  the  bell  suddenly  rises  and  the  siphon  is  set  into  action,  the  water  in 
the  tank  being  drawn  rapidly  down  and  dischaiged.  When  the  water  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  bell  at  the  dischaige,  air  is  introduced,  breaking  the  vacuum,  and  a 
complete  circulation  is  established  and  the  siphon  is  completely  air-locked  again, 
the  trap  is  primed,  and  everything  is  ready  for  a  second  dose  to  be  held  back  untO 
the  hi^-water  line  in  the  tank  is  again  ready,  and  the  discharge  operation  is  repeated. 

The  connection  from  the  house  to  the  tank  should  be  of  4-inch  vitrified  sewer  pipe 
of  the  bell-and-spigot  type.  It  should  be  laid  to  an  even  grade  and  alignment,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  joints  are  well  filled  with  cement  mortar, 
with  a  full  bevel.  This  is  especially  important  if  the  line  passes  through  a  grove  of 
trees  or  through  a  swamp  or  low  land — in  the  first  case  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fine 
roots,  which  will  in  time  clog  the  pipes;  and  in  the  second  case,  to  prevent  the  infil- 
tration of  ground  water. 

The  pipes  for  the  distribution  system  should  be  sound,  hard-burned,  3-inch  agri- 
cultural drain  tiles,  in  1-foot  lengths.  If  necessary  to  reach  a  desirable  location  for 
the  sub  irrigation  system,  the  siphon  may  discharge  into  a  4-inch  sewer,  laid  the  same 
as  the  house  connection,  but  on  a  grade  of  not  less  than  2  feet  in  100  feet,  to  a  diverting 
box  or  manhole,  out  of  which  the  drain  tile  may  lead  in  one  or  more  lines.  They 
should  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  ^m  1  foot  to  18  inches  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
and  should  be  laid  on  a  grade  of  3  inches  in  100  feet.  This  matter  of  grade,  or  "fall," 
Bhould  receive  careful  attention,  since  if  the  grade  is  too  great  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  will  receive  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of  sewage,  while  if  the  grade  is  too 
small  the  upper  end  will  receive  too  much. 

The  length  of  this  3-inch  pipe  should  be  proportioned  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  quite  open  and  sandy,  approximately  200  feet  will  be  sufficient 
iot  the  sewage  from  an  ordinary  residence,  while  if  the  soil  is  of  a  closer  texture,  300 
or  400  feet,  or  even  more,  will  be  necessary.  The  system  is  not  well  adapted  to  very 
tight  and  retentive  clay  soils,  though  it  has  been  used  successfully  for  a  time  in  soils 
of  this  character.  A  desirable,  though  somewhat  costly,  modification  that  has  been 
successfully  used  in  tight  soils  consists  in  digging  the  trench  about  4  feet  deep,  filling 
the  lower  3  feet  or  so  with  cinders  or  gravel,  and  then  laying  the  3-inch  distribu- 
tion tiles  at  the  surface  of  this  porous  filling  material  and  covering  them  with  about 
a  foot  of  earth.  The  total  length  of  distribution  tiles  deemed  necessary  for  any  par- 
ticuhur  installation  may  be  laid  in  one  or  more  single  lines  extending  out  from  the 
dosing  chamber,  or  a  single  line  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  branches,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  drawing.  In  case  more  than  a  single  line  is  used,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  each  line  receives  its  fair  share  of  the  septic-tank  effluent.  Where 
the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  is  steeper  than  the  grade  required  by  the  distribution 
lines,  these  may  be  zigzagged  down  the  hill. 

It  should  be  the  expectation  that  once  in  one  to  four  or  five  years  the  tank  will  re- 
quire cleaning  out,  the  frequency  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  sewage. 
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The  sludge  taken  from  the  tank  at  these  cleaning  periods  will  be  found  to  be  relatively 
small  in  amount,  and  may  be  best  disposed  of  by  running  it  into  a  trench  or  furrow 
and  covering  it  over  with  soil.  This  cleaning  out  should  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  if  possible,  as  at  this  season  the  sludge  in  the  tank  possesses  less  odor  and  ib  less 
objectionable  to  handle  than  at  other  times.  The  sludge  clean-out  valve  shown  in 
the  illustration  may  be  built  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  essential,  as  an  ordinary 
"pitcher"  pump  may  be  used. 

It  should  also  be  expected  that  every  few  years  the  distribution  tiles  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  a  new  trench  a  few  feet  away  from  their  former  position. 
This  is  simply  because  there  is  a  gradual  choking  up  of  the  open  spaces  in  the  soil, 
with  the  result  that  the  soil  immediately  adjacent  to  the  pipes  may  become  waters 
logged  and  sour. 

Particularly  for  those  States  where  the  rainfall  is  such  that  the  water  of  the  sewai^ 
as  well  as  its  fertilizing  constituents,  has  an  appreciable  value,  the  disposal  schemes 
outlined  above  may  have  a  considerable  economic  as  well  as  important  sanitary  value. 
It  is  quite  possible  by  this  method  to  maintain  in  the  driest  region  a  large,  well- 
fertilized  and  well-watered  lawn.  The  process  should  be  carried  on  entirely  without 
odor,  though,  of  course,  the  septic  tank  should  be  located  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house — say  100  feet  or  more — if  possible.  Especially,  the  disposal  plant  should 
not  be  near.any  open  well  which  is  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply. 

This  plant  is  automatic  in  operation,  but,  nevertheless,  will  require  some  care.  It 
should  be  carefully  inspected  occasionally  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  not  stopped  up, 
that  the  tank  itself  is  not  completely  sludged  up,  and  tiiat  the  siphon  is  working 
properly.  However,  if  the  plant  is  carefully  built,  according  to  the  drawing  and  the 
directions  included  herein,  it  should  give  good  general  satisfaction. 

Recently  a  chemical  toilet  has  been  developed  which  is  designed 
for  indoor  use  where  flushing  toilets  can  not  be  introduced  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  water  supply  or  of  sewage  disposal.  The  closet 
is  constructed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  (Pis.  41  A— B)  of  a 
steel  cabinet  finished  to  resemble  wood.  This  incloses  a  galvanized 
container  with  a  lid  and  the  necessary  handles  for  removing  it  and 
carrying  it  away.  The  toilet  is  prepared  for  use  by  introducing  into 
it  a  chemical  which  is  claimed  to  be ''  a  powerful  germicide,  deodorant, 
and  disinfectant.''  A  circulation  of  air  and  an  exhaust  are  pro- 
vided, so  that  no  odors  escape.  Such  a  toilet  as  this,  if  really  prac^ 
ticable,  may  be  introduced  into  a  special  room  in  a  country  school- 
house  and  the  excreta  may  be  carried  away  and  deposited  where  no 
danger  of  odors  or  infection  is  posssible.  This  device  has  perhaps 
not  yet  been  tested  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  it  will  satisfy  all  sanitary  conditions,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 
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In  their  efforts  to  improve  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  community,  teachers  frequently  find  somo  assistance  in  a 
simply  worded  health  program  or  creed  for  the  individual  child  to 
apply  to  his  own  experience.  The  following  is  not  intended  as  a 
final  or  exhaustive  statement  of  such  a  program,  but  it  is  beUeved 
that  by  means  of  it  the  rural  teacher  may  be  able  to  drive  home 
certain  fundamentals  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  that  will  ultimately 
mean  much  for  good  health  in  home,  school,  and  community  and 
make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  movement  for  better  schoolhouses 
in  the  country.  It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  will  select  such  of 
these  items  as  seem  most  useful  for  her  purpose  and  supplement 
them  with  illustrative  examples  from  real  life. 

LEST  I  FORGET. 

I  believe  that  good  health  and  a  strong  body  are  essential,  and  that  the  only  real 
wealth  is  good  health.  In  order  that  I  may  be  strong  and  well,  therefore,  I  will 
endeavor  to  observe  the  following  rules  of  health: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  teeth  clean  by  using  my  toothbrush  every  day. 

2.  I  will  drink  no  coffee  or  tea  before  I  am  20  years  of  age,  and  no  sort  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  at  any  time  in  my  life,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  physician. 

3.  I  will  chew  my  food  thoroughly. 

4.  I  will  sleep  at  least  nine  hours  each  night  in  well-ventilated  rooms  winter  and 
summer,  or  in  an  open-air  sleeping  porch. 

5.  I  will  bathe  my  whole  body  at  least  once  a  week  and  keep  my  face,  hands,  and 
nails  clean. 

6.  I  will  strive  daily  to  acquire  a  habit  of  self-control,  habits  of  anger  being  not 
only  wrong  but  unhealthful. 

7.  I  will  strive  to  help  make  my  home  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  possible,  especially 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  milk  and  drinking  water. 

8.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  the  development  of  flies  about  the  house  in  which 
I  live,  since  they  carry  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases. 

9.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from  breeding  in  or  about  the 
house  I  live  in.  I  will  bury  ^r  destroy  all  old  tin  cans,  barrels,  or  other  vessels  which 
catch  and  hold  rainwater  and  offer  a  place  for  mosquitoes  to  breed.  I  will  help  to 
drain  all  stagnant  pools  near  my  home  or  put  kerosene  oil  on  them  once  every  10  days 
during  summer. 

10.  I  will  try  hard  to  kill  all  rate  and  mice  about  my  home,  since  they  are  both 
troublesome  and  dangerous,  carrying,  among  other  things,  the  bubonic  plague,  one 
of  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases. 

11.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  secure  sanitary  toilets  throughout  the  whole 
neighborhood. 
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12.  I  will  strive  to  keep  the  backyard  of  my  house  as  clean  and  tidy  as  a  front  yard 
should  be  kept. 

13.  I  will  take  no  patent  medicine,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  teach  people  that  most 
of  it  is  both  useless  and  harmful; 

14.  I  will  keep  my  personal  Ufe  clean  and  pure,  for  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself 
and  to  all  who  live  now  and  may  live  in  the  future. 

15.  I  will  take  good  care  of  my  eyes,  taking  special  pains  not  to  strain  them  by 
reading  at  night  or  in  bad  light. 

16.  I  will  be  careful  about  spitting,  since  disease  is  often  spread  in  that  way. 

17.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  make  our  schoolhouse  more  attrac*tive  and  to  keep  it 
clean  and  neat  at  all  times. 

18.  I  believe  the  best  investment  I  can  make  for  myself  and  my  family  is  to  inveK 
in  good  health,  a  good  education,  and  a  clean  moral  life. 

19.  I  will  strive  with  all  my  power  to  make  country  life  more  healthful,  more 
enjoyable,  and  more  beautiful.  I  believe  life  in  the  country  is  finer  and  betiet 
than  life  in  any  city. 
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Air,  good,  necessity,  2. 

Alabama,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

American  Medical  Association,  report  on  health  problems,  1-5. 

Arkansas,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Basements,  country  schoolhouses,  56-59. 

Blackboards,  country  schoolhouses,  22,  28-30,  50-52. 

Buildings.    See  Schoolhouses. 

Bureau  of  Education.    See  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Children,  country,  health  program,  159-160. 

ClasBTOoms,  size,  country  schoolhouses,  31-32,  46-47. 

Cleanliness,  influence  on  physical  health,  2. 

Cloakrooms,  country  schoolhouses,  33,  53,  117-118. 

Colorado,  orientation  of  schoolhouse;  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Connecticut,  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools,  relation  to  schoolhouse  construction,  126-130. 

Cooper  &  Bailey,  plan  of  model  rural  school,  81. 

Cooperative  work,  teachers  and  pupils,  3.  . 

Com  clubs,  work,  12. 

Cottages,  teachers,  122-125. 

Country  school  program,  relative  to  equipment,  10-16. 

Curriculum,  country  schools,  13-15. 

Drinking  fountains,  construction,  133-134. 

Equipment,  relative  to  country-school  program,  10-16. 

Farm  life,  conditions  in  the  United  States,  7-9. 

Farms,  country  school,  experimental  work,  123-124. 

Felt,  J.  H.,  plans  for  school  buildings,  89. 

Floors,  construction,  coimtry  schoolhouses,  48-49;  hygienic  conditions,  20. 

Furniture,  hygienic,  3. 

Grounds,  hygienic  condition,  18-19;  location  of,  3;  sanitary  survey  of  five  States,  28. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  remodeling  of  Porter  School,  120-121. 

Haskins,  C.  A.,  on  septic  tanks  for  toilets,  15&-158. 

Health  problems,  report,  1-5. 

Heating,  33. 

Hygiene,  program  for  coimtry  children ,  159-160 ;  typical  rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds, 
17-^.  '    • 

Indiana,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Insects,  screening  against,  3. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  and  model  of  floor  plans,  77,  86. 

Janitors,  service,  21. 

Kansas,  sanitary  privies  for  schoolhouses,  155 — 158. 

Kentucky,  sanitary  privies  for  schoolhouses,  153-155. 

Kemachan,  W.  J.,  on  contamination  of  water  supply,  140. 

libraries,  coimtry  schoolhouses,  53-56. 

Lighting,  hygienic  conditions,  19-20;  necessity  of  good,  2-3;  unilateral,  country  school- 
houses,  59-61. 

Location,  coimtry  schoolhouses,  34-37. 

Manual  tiaining  rooms,  necessity  for,  44,  127. 
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1 62  INDEX. 

Maryland,  sanitary  eurvey,  23-26,  2&-33. 

Minnesota,  sanitary  survey,  23r-26. 

Missouri,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Montana,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

National  Council  of  Education,  report  on  health  problems,  1-5. 

Nebraska,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

New  Jersey,  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 

New  York,  location  of  schoolhouses,  36-37;  sanitary  survey,  2S-33. 

North  Carolina,  rural  school  farm,  12;  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

North  Dakota,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Oklahoma,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Orientation,  schoolhouses,  3S-41. 

Pennsylvania,   district  schools,   summary  of  sanitary  inspection.   26-27;  fianitar7 

survey,  23-26. 
Plans,  rural  schoolhouses,  62-114. 
Porter  School,  Missouri,  reconstructing,  120-121. 
Preston,  Josephine,  on  the  development  of  teachers'  cottages,  125. 
Privies,  sanitary,  country  schools,  137-158. 
Remodeling,  country  schoolhouses.  115-121. 

Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  work,  22. 
Rural  life,  some  conditions  and  opportunities,  7-9. 
Schoolhouses   (country),    basements,    56-59;   blackboards,    50-52;   cloakrooms,    53, 

117-118;  doors,  52;  floors,  48-49;  general  considerations  regarding  beauty.  42-43; 

hygienic  condition,  17-19;  libraries,  53-^;  orientation,  38-41;  plans  and  models, 

62-114;  remodeling,  115-121;  sanitary  privies,  137-158;  sanitary  survey  of  five 

States,  31-33;  size  of  classrooms,  46-47;  unilateral  lighting,  59-61;  workroomB  needed, 

43-46. 
Schoolrooms,  picture  moldings,  52;  walls,  49-50. 
Sewage,  disposal,  2. 
Sites,  country  schoolhouses,  34-37. 
Social  and  moral  welfare,  3-4. 
South  Dakota,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 
Southern  States,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  127. 
Teachers  (rural  schools),  cottages,  122-125;  home  and  farm,  15-16;  letter  from  U.  8. 

Bureau  of  Education;  preparation  for  rural  school  work,  10-13. 
Tennsessee,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 
Thermometers,  lack  of,  22-23. 

Toilet  facilities,  22;  sanitary  survey  of  five  States,  28-30.    See  alio  Plans. 
Transoms,  country  schoolhouses,  52. 
Transportation  of  children  to  school,  128. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  letter  to  rural  school  teachers,  17-18;  plana    and 

instructions  for  constructions  of  rural  schools,  4. 
Vermont,  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 
Virginia,  sanitary  privies  in  schoolhouses,  140-142. 
Vision.    See  Lighting. 

Wake  County,  N.  C,  consolidated  country  school,  130. 
Walls,  country  schoolhouses,  construction  and  color,  49-50. 
Water  supply,  2,  21,  131-136;  sanitary  survey  of  five  States,  28-29. 
West  Virginia,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 
Windows,  32-33. 

Workrooms,  lack  of,  23;  necessity  for,  country  schoolhouses,  43-46. 
Zimmerman,  V.  C,  and  plan  of  school  building,  94. 
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A.     MANUAL    TRAINING    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 
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B.     FOREST  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AT  WORK   IN   THE  LATH    HOUSE    IN   THE  RAJA 
YOGI    SCHOOL.   POINT    LOMA.  CAL. 
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^.     CORNER    OF    KITCHEN.   RURAL    SCHOOL    IN    LOUISIANA. 
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B.     DOMESTIC    SCIENCE.   RURAL    SCHOOL    IN    LOUISIANA. 
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A.      NEGRO    SCHOOL.    CAROLINE    COUNTY.    VA.     A    PRIZE    GARDEN. 


J?.     SEWING.      INDUSTRIAL   WORK    IN    VIRGINIA    COLORED    SCHOOLS. 
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A.     FRONT    VIEW,  MODEL   1. 


B.      REAR    VIEW.   MODEL    1. 


C.      FRONT    AND    SIDE    VIEW,   MODEL   5. 
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A.      INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    MODEL    1. 
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B.      INTERIOR    VIEW,   MODEL   2. 
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A.      SIDE    VIEW    OF    MODEL    3. 
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Ji.      INTtWIOR    VIEW    OF     MO:)Ll     3. 
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A.      INTERIOR    VIEW.   MODEL    5. 


B.      BASEMENT    PLAN,   MODEL    5. 
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A.     MODEL   6. 


B.     FRONT   VIEW.  MODEL  4. 


C.     GROUPING    OF    WINDOWS.   MODEL   4. 
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PERGOLA    AND    OPEN-AIR    THEATER,   MODEL   6. 
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A.      A    SOUTH    CAROLINA    RURAL    SCHOOL. 


Ji.      BLACKBERRY-HOLMBERG    SCHOOL.    DISTRICT   NO.   1.    ITASCA    COUNTY.    MINN. 
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VIEWS    OF    RURAL    SCHOOL    AT    COCOANUT    GROVE.    FLA. 
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A.      MASONVILLE    DISTRICT    NO.   13.   YAMHILL    COUNTY.   OREG. 


B.      HIGH    HILL    SCHOOL.    DARLINGTON    COUNTY.   S.  C. 
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A.      RURAL    SCHOOL    AT    MARBURY.   ALA. 
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B.     COMET    SCHOOL.    ISLE    OF    WIGHT    COUNTY.   VA. 
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A.      DISTRICT    NO.    10.   BOULDER   COUNTY,  COLO. 


B.      LOGANSPORT.   W.   VA. 
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A.      DISTRICT  NO.    28.    MOWER    COUNTY,    MINN. 


B.      LOS    PADILLAS.    BERNALILLO    COUNTY.    N.    MEX. 
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A,     DISTRICT    NO.  31.   BOULDER   COUNTY.  COLO. 


B.      POTTER    COUNTY.    PA. 
The  ever-present  cupola,   which   the   new   rural   school   is  avoiding. 
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A,     A  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSE  ON  THE  PLAINS.  DISTRICT  NO.  21.  CUSTER  COUNTY. 

MONT. 


B.      LACK   OF   SIMPLICITY    MARS   THE    EFFECT   OF   AN    OTHERWISE   ATTRACTIVE 

BUILDING. 
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A.      MODEL    RURAL    SCHOOL.   CORYELL    COUNTY,   TEX. 


B.     THE    NEW   WILLOW    DISTRICT   SCHOOL,    MENDOCINO   COUNTY,   CAL.      BUILT 

IN    1911. 
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A,     MODEL    RURAL   SCHOOL.   KIRKSVILLE.   MO. 


B-       MACHINERY    IN    BASEMENT    OF    MODEL    RURAL   SCHOOL.    KIRKSVILLE.    MO. 
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A,      REAR    VIEW    (SEE    ALSO    PLATE  1). 


B.      SIDE    AND    REAR.   CROSS    ROADS    SCHOOL.   MACON    COUNTY,    ILL. 
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A.      CLASSROOM.   SHOWING   LIGHTING,  CROSS   ROADS    SCHOOL, 


n.      r-fv'C'NI    OF   CLASSROOM,   CROSS    ROADS    SCHOOL. 
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A.      LOOKING    INTO    LIBRARY  AND  CLOAK    ROOMS.  CROSS  ROADS    SCHOOL. 
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B.      SEATING  AR«JU4GtlU£NT,  CROSS  ROADS  SCHOOL. 
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A.     "THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW."     DISTRICT    NO.  9,  CANANDAIGUA.   N.  Y. 


B.     CLASSROOM    IN    CANANDAIGUA    SCHOOL. 
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A.     CORNER   OF  THE    HALL,   NO.  9,  CANANDAIGUA.    N.  Y. 


B.      LIBRARY,  WITH    FIREPLACE.   NO.  9.  CANANDAIGUA.    N.  Y. 
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A.     A    RURAL   SCHOOL   PLAYGROUND. 


B.     WINDOWS  AND   LIGHTING.  AUDUBON  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL.   LOUISVILLE.  KY 
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.4.     UNITED    STATES   SCHOOL.  ARCTIC  ALASKA. 


r.      UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    SCHOOL    ON    LITTLE    DIOMEDE    ISLAND. 
•  ALASKA. 
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A.     SCHOOL   AT    CHOGIUNG,   WESTERN    ALASKA. 


B.      A  FORMER  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL  IN  MINNESOTA  THAT  BECAME  A  TEACHER  S 

COTTAGE. 
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A.      PORTER   SCHOOL.   MAY    1.   1913.     AN    OLD    BUILDING    RENOVATED. 


B.      PRIVY    AT    PORTER    SCHOOL    IN    AUGUST.    1912.      LATER    REPAIRED 
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A.      SOUTH  WALL  OF  PORTER  SCHOOL  ON   FEBRUARY  20.  1913,  SHOWING   HOW 
CROSS  LIGHTS    ARE    AVOIDED. 
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B.     ANOTHER    INTERIOR   VIEW   OF  THE    REMODELED   SCHOOL,    MAY    1.    1913. 
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A.     SOUTH   SIDE  OF  BASEMENT,  SHOWING   IMPROVEMENTS.     FEBRUARY  20.  1913. 


B.      THE    MODERNIZED    BASEMENT    OF    PORTER    SCHOOL. 
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A.     CLASSROOM,  SILAS    WILLARD    SCHOOL.  GALESBURG,    ILL. 


B.     CLASSROOM.   SILAS    WILLARD    SCHOOL.  GALESBURG,     ILL 
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A.     CORRIDOR.   SILAS    WILLARD    SCHOOL.   GALESBURG.    ILL. 


/?.      AUDITORIUM    AND   GYMNASIUM    (IN    BASEMENT).    SILAS   WILLARD    SCHOOL. 

GALESBURG.    ILL. 
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A.     CACHE  LA  POUDRE   CONSOLIDATED    SCHOOL.  COLORADO. 


B.     WASHOE    COMMUNITY    SCHOOL.   PAYETTE.   IDAHO. 
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TEACHER'S   COTTAGE,   RICHLAND    COUNTY,   S.  C. 


SCHOOLBOYS  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  TRANSFORMING  AN  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE 
INTO  A   MODERN  COTTAGE  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 
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A.     TEACHER'S    COTTAGE.    PORTER    SCHOOL.   ADAIR  COUNTY.   MO. 
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B.     TEACHER'S    RESIDENCE.    MILL    CREEK    SCHOOL.    RICHLAND    COUNTY.    S.    C. 
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A.     WASHINGTON     RURAL    SCHOOL;   TEACHER'S    COTTAGE    IN    CENTER. 


P.      COTTAGE    FOR    TEACHER;    RURAL    SCHOOL    IN    WASHINGTON    STATE. 
Courtpsy  <^f   Mr<5.  Josephine    Preston,   St-ito   Supprintenrjpnt. 
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.1.      MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL.     J.  H.  FELT  &  CO.,  ARCH  ITECTS.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


B.     CLIMAX    HIGH    SCHOOL,   PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY.  VA. 
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A    SCHOOL    PRIVY    IN    A    WESTERN    STATE. 

The  only  provision  for  the  young  woman  teacher  and   pupils  of  both  sexes. 
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DRINKING    FOUNTAIN    ATTACHED   TO    PUMP. 
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HOW    WELL   WATER    MAY    BE    CONTAMINATED. 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION. 
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1906. 

fNo.  1.  Education  bOl  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Anna  T.  Smith. 
fNo.  2.  Oerman  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

William  N.  Hailmann. 
*Na  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 190i 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

fNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  JewelL 

fNo.  8.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

fNa  4.  The  elimlnatioo  of  piq^Hs  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

fNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  pnblic  schools.    Liberty  B.  Bailey. 

«No.  2.  I Jst  of  publicaUons  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  ots. 

fNo.  4.  Mttsio  education  in  the  United  States;  sdiocds  and  d^)axtment8  of  music.   Arthur  L.  Mandiester. 

^o.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    JuleanH.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*<No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial-education.    Carroll  D.  Wriest.    15  cts. 

«No.  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 

1006,  to  Oct.  1. 190S.    Edward  C.  ElUott    30  cts. 
^o,  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutitms  of  hi^er  education  partially  8iq>ported  by  the 

State,  1907-8.    5  cts. 

1909. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
*No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  cU. 
*No.  3.  Dally  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Bunt.    10  cts. 
tNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amountof  education,  length  of  ezpa- 

rienoe,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
Na  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
•No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.   Bcmy 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
«No.  8w  A  teadier's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
•No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.  1908-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

•Na  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  raligion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  SUte  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  edooatioo,  Oct  1, 

1908.  to  Oct.  1. 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott 
tNa  8.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  1867-1910. 
•Na  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid.    60  cts. 
tNa  6.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 
fNa  6.  Statistics  of  SUte  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  lopported  by 

tha8Uta,190»-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Mooahan.    5  eti. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Rnedlger.    15  cts. 

«No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  In  the  public  schoola  oi 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    Oeorge  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  gnde  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
tNo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  In  mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities. 
tNo.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
tNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 
tNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  190&-9. 
tNo.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  oti. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer. 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
tNo.  16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
tNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Oc:4>ber,  1011. 
*No.  18.  Teachers'  certificate  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.    Harlan  Updegrafl.    90  etSu 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educations  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1919. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.   Fred  Matchlerand  W.J.  Cimle.  ^cta 

tNo.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 

*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegrafl.    10  ets. 

*No.'6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*^.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

^iKo.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    [Later  publication,  1919,  No.  IX]   6  eta. 

*No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

tNa.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  eoonomlcs. 

tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Nethft'land  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatrlck. 

*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 

*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  Intemational'commlslon  on  the  teaching  of  math^ 

matics.    10  cts. 
tNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  II. 
tNo.  10.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
tNo.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Borrltt    10  ots. 
tNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown. 
tNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  conunon-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegrafl  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  In  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadore  O.  If  odgSb 
tNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  III. 

tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-1911. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    David  Eugene  Smith  and  Charle 
Ooldzlher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Bruidon. 

No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MaoDonald. 
tNo.  33.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  paHlally  snpportad  by 
the  State,  1912. 

1918. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1918. 
*No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wri^t   6  cts. 
*No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handscbta.    15  eti. 
*No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    Oeorge  E.  MaoT<ean.    30  ots^ 
tNo.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    February,  1918. 
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*No.  A.  AgrlcuHuiBl  iDStniction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
fNo.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.   Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 
*No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cts. 
fNo.  9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 
fNo.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  eduational  publications,  Mardi,  1913. 
fNo.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913. 
*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.    George  D.  Strayer,  chairman.    5  cts. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
tNo.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pu'  llcations,  May,  1913. 
*No.  16.  Biblio^phy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 
«No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    A  preliminary  hivestigation  in  a  typical  manufacturhig  city,  Worcester, 

Mass.    10  cts. 
*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
*No.  19.  Gorman  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Uolmos  Bcclnvlth.    15  cts. 
•No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  SUtes.    10  cts. 

tNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
^o.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
^o.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    £.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
*No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschensteiner. 

5  cts. 
*No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
fNo.  20.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Stpe. 
tNo.  27.  Prison  schools.    A.  C.  Hfll. 

^0. 28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
*No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Baboock.    10  cts. 
*No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
*No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
tNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
*No.  84.  Pension  systems  hi  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.   10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcations,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  tfane  hi  education.    10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  rearganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 

No.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College,    fi.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
•No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcations,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publicatkms.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  PhOli^ 

No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  hidustrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  52.  Sanitary  sdioolhoases.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.   5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  educatkm  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relathig  to  education,  October  1 ,  1909,  to  October  1, 1912.    Jamee 

C.  BoyUn  and  Wfiliam  R.  Hood. 
tNo.  56.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.    WiUiam  Knox  Tate. 

No.  57.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  Kandel. 

No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  59.  BibUography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

•No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914, 
No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  hi  life.    Meyer  Bk)0oiflekl. 
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No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 
No.  0.  Kfaideigartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  ICarch,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-projec^  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.    R.  W.  Sttmaan. 
No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Ph3rsk»l  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 
No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914. 
No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 
No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Royal  B.  Famum. 
No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 
No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 
No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  sdiools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    R.  K.  Flannagan. 
No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 
No.  19.  UnWenity  extenskm  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 
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